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Abt.  I. — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,    By  Professor  Wilson. 

Blackwood:  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Professor  Wilson,  it  is  generally  tinderstood,  is  now  retired  for 
ever  from  public  life ;  it  is  feared  also  from  the  full  exercise  and 
command  of  his  brilliant  facultiea  He  is  lying  on  the  verge  of 
the  western  horizon,  a  great  but  troubled  sun,  shining  amid  rainy 
clouds,  and  ere  the  luminary  pass  away,  and  while  yet  he  hangs 
*low  but  mighty  still,'  we  are  tempted  to  utter  at  once  our 
admiration  of  his  splendour,  and  our  sorrow  over  his  anticipated 
departure. 

In  our  recent  paper  on  Alexander  Smith,  we  said  that  there 
was  something  exceedingly  sweet  and  solemn  in  the  emotions 
with  which  we  watch  the  uprise  of  a  new^  and  true  poet  And 
we  now  add,  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  sad  and  solemn 
in  the  emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  downgoing  of  a  great 
bard.  We  have  analogies  with  which  to  compare  the  first  of 
these  events,  such  as  the  one  we  have  selected,  that  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star  in  the  heavens,  but  we  have  no  analogy 
for  the  last  For  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  star  or  sun  setting 
for  ever.  We  have  seen  the  orb  trembling  at  the  gates  of  the 
west,  and  dipping  reluctantly  into  the  ocean ;  but  we  knew  that 
he  was  to  appear  again,  and  take  his  appointed  place  in  the  fir- 
ttiament,  and  this  forbaide  all  sadness,  except  such  as  is  always 
interwoven  with  the  feelino:  of  the  sublime.  But  were  the  nations 
authentiOMfar  apprized  that  on  a  certain  evening,  the  sun  was  to 
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go  down  to  rise  no  more,  what  straining  of  eyes,  and  heaving  of 
hearts,  and  shedding  of  tears,  would  there  be;  what  cUmbing  of 
loftiest  mountains  to  get  the  last  look  of  his  beams;  what  a  shriek, 
loud  and  deep,  would  arise  when  the  latest  ray  had  disappeared  ; 
how  many  would,  in  despair  and  misery,  share  in  the  death  of 
their  Itmiinary;  what  a  *  horror  of  great  darkness'  would  sink 
over  the  earth  when  he  had  departed;  and  how  would  that 
horror  be  increased  and  aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  the 

stars, 

*  Distinct  but  distant,  clear,  but  ah,  how  cold,' 

which  m  Tain  came  forth  to  gild  the  gloom  and  supply  the  lack  of 
the  dead  King  of  glory  I  With  some  such  emotions  as  are  suggested 
by  this  impossible  supposition  do  men  witness  the  departure  of 
a  great  genius.  His  immortality  they  may  firmly  beUeve  in,  but 
what  is  it  to  them?  He  has  gone,  tiiey  know,  to  other  spheres, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  cheerful 
genial  influence  to  theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  Just  as  his  life  alone 
has  deserved  the  name  of  life,  native,  exuberant,  overflowing  life, 
so  his  death  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  the  blank,  total,  terrible 
name  of  DeatL  The  place  of  the  majority  of  men  can  easily  be 
supplied,  nay,  is  never  left  empty,  but  his  cannot  be  filled  up  in 
acecvla  sceculorum.  Hence  men  are  disposed,  with  the  ancient 
poets,  to  accuse  the  heavens  of  envy  in  removing  the  great  spirit 
Irom  among  them,  or  to  say  with  a  modem: 

*  They  surely  have  no  need  of  you 
In  the  place  where  you  are  going; 
Earth  hath  its  angels,  all  too  few, 
While  heaven  is  overflowing.' 

But  the  grief  becomes  still  more  absolute  and  hopeless  when 
the  departing  great  one  is  the  last  representative  of  a  giant  race, 
the  last  monarch  in  a  mighty  dynasty  of  mind.  Then  there  seem 
to  die  over  again  in  him  aU  his  intellectual  kindred.  Then,  too,  the 
thought  arises,  who  is  to  succeed,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  his  deatli- 
bed,  youthful  genius  appears  for  a  time  dwindled  juto  insignificance, 
and  we  would  willingly  pour  out  all  the  poetry  of  the  young  age  as 
a  libation  to  Nemesis  to  save  him  from  his  doom.  Some  feelings 
like  these,  at  least,  are  crossing  our  minds  as  we  think  of  Wilson  s 
present  melancholy  position  and  prospects,  and  as  we  remember 
that  if  not  the  very  last,  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  those  mighty 
men  of  valour,  the  Cideridges,  Wordsworths,  Byrons,  Campbells, 
Shelleys,  Cannings,  Peels,  Jeffireys,  Mo(h^  &c.  &c  &cl,  who  cast 
such  a  lustre  upon  the  literature  and  oratcny  of  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  who  have  dropped  away,  star  bv  star,  till  now 
there  survive  of  their  number  only  Brougham,  Leigjh  Hunt,  Do 
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Quineey,  Bogere,  Lockhart,  Croly,  aad  Christophsb  North,  and 
aome  of  these,  tcx^  are  dying  as  we  thus  write.    Truly  says  the 

'  It  is  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears,  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once ;  when  some  surpassing  spirit. 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  hehind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clin^ng  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  nbt  as  they  were.* 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Wilson  with  as  much  impartiality  and 
fineedom  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  shall  consider  his  personal 
appearance  and  history;  his  genius  in  its  native  powers  and 
aptitudes;  his  achievements  as  a  critic,  humorist,  writer  of  fiction, 
prafeaaor,  and  poet;  his  relation  to  the  age;  his  influence  on  his 
oonntry;  and  the  principal  defects  in  his  genius,  histoiy,  and 
diaiacter. 

We  must  first  of  all  look  at  that  magnificent  presence  of  his, 

which  ever  haunts  us  and  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  we  think  of 

him.    In  the  case  of  many  the  body  seems  to  belong  to  the  mind, 

in  Wilson  the  mind  seemed  to  belong  to  the  body.     You  were 

abnoBt  tempted  to  believe  in  materialism  as  you  saw  him  walking^ 

through  the  street,  or  entering  his  class-room,  so  intensely  did 

the  body  seem  alive,  so  much  did  it  appear  to  ray  out  meaning, 

motioii,  and  power,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 

foot    Yon  thought,  at  other  times,  of  the  first  Adam,  the  stately 

man  of  red  day  rising  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  potter. 

Larger  and  taller  men  we  have  seen,  figures  more  artistically 

framed  we  have  seen;  faces  more  chastely  chiselled,  and  'sicklied 

o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  are  not  uncommon,  but  the 

power  and  pecuUarity  of  Wilson  lay  in  the  combination  of  all 

those  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  a  perfect  man.     There 

Was  his  stature,  about  six  feet  two  inchea     There  were  his  erect 

Port  and  sts^ly  tread.     There  was  his  broad  and  brawny  chest. 

5^re  was  a  brow  lofty,  roimd,  and  broad     There  were  eyes, 

fiterally  flames  of  fire  when  roused,  and  which,  like  Chatterton's, 

'^^ed  at  times  as  though  they  would  have  burned  their  sockets. 

There  were  a  nose,  chin,  and  mouth,  expressing  by  turns  firmest 

^^termination,   exquisite  feeling,   lauglung  humour,   and  fiery 

^^^^ge.    And  flowing  round  his  temples,   but  not  beneath  his 

^Tt)ad  shooldeTB,  were  locks  of  the  true  Celtic  yellow,  reminding 

7<>u  of  the  mane  worn  by  the  ancient  b^n  in  the  Deu-Caledo- 

^^ian  forests.    *  You  are  a  man,'  said  Napoleon,  when  he  first  saw 

^i^he.    Similar  exclamations  were  onen  uttered  by  strangers 

M  they  unexpectedly  encountered  Wilscm  in  the  streets.  Jolmson 
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said  that  you  could  not  converse  five  minutes  with  Burke  under 
a  shed  without  saying,  *  This  is  an  extraordinary  being/  But 
in  Wilson's  case  there  was  no  need  for  his  uttering  a  single  word; 
his  face,  his  eye,  his  port,  his  chest,  all  united  in  silently  shining 
out  the  tidings — '  This  is  an  extraordinary  man/ 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  was  about  him — about  his  look,  his 
hair,  his  dress  and  gesture — much  that  seemed  outr^  and  savage, 
and  which  made  some  hypercritics  talk  of  him  as  a  ^  splendid 
beast,  a  cross  between  the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  man.  You 
saw,  at  least,  one  who  had  been  much  among  the  woods,  and 
much  among  the  wild  beasts,  who,  like  Peter  Bell,  had  often 

*  Set  his  face  against  tlie  sky 
On  mountains  and  on  lonely  moors,* 

who  had  slept  for  nights  among  the  heather,  who  had  bathed  in 
midnight  lakes,  and  shouted  from  the  top  of  midnight  hillp,  and 
robbed  eagles'  eyries,  and  made  snow-men,  and  wooed  soUtude  as 
a  bride ;  and  yet,  withal,  there  was  something  in  his  bearing 
which  showed  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  man  of  the  worH 
and  even  the  wag,  and  if  you  presumed  on  his  oddity,  and  sought 
to  treat  him  as  a  simpleton,  or  a  semi-maniac,  he  could  resent  the 
presumption  by  throwing  at  you  a  word  which  withered  you  to 
the  bone,  or  darting  at  you  a  glance  which  shrivelled  you  up  into 
remorse  and  insignificance. 

We  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  many  of  his  aspects 
and  moods,  and  shall  try  to  recal  some  of  them  to  our  view, 
for  the  sake  of  our  readers.  We  have  seen  him  entering 
Blackwood's  shop,  with  the  tread  of  a  giant,  a  tread  that  shook 
the  very  boards,  the  very  books,  the  very  shelves,  the  very  shop- 
boys,  although  accustomed  to  his  presence.  We  have  seen  him 
in  the  street,  or  in  the  parliament-house,  or  in  the  Exhibition, 
surrounded  three  deep  by  acquaintances,  male  and  female,  whom 
he  was  keeping  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  or,  occasionally  hushing 
into  a  little  eddy  of  silence,  which  seemed  startling  amid  the  tor- 
rent of  noisy  life  which  was  rushing  around.  We  have  watched 
him  followed  at  noonday,  through  long  streets,  by  enthusiasts  and 
strangers,  who  hung  upon  his  steps,  and  did  'far  off  his  skirts 
adora'  We  have  seen  him  vionstrari  digito  a  thousand  times, 
ay,  and  by  digits  that  shook  with  awe  as  they  pointed !  We 
have  h<^xi\  him,  in  the  Assembly-rooms,  speaking  on  the 
genius  of  Scott,  a  little  after  the  death  of  the  wizard,  and  in  the 
tremble  of  his  deep  voice  could  read  his  sorrow  for  the  personal 
loss,  as  well  as  his  enthusiasm  for  the  universal  genius.  We  have 
heard  him  in  his  class-room,  in  those  wild  and  wailing  cadences, 
which  no  description  can  adequately  re-echo,  in  those  long,  deep- 
drawn,  slowly  expiring  sounds  which  now  resembled  the  moan- 
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lugs  of  a  forsaken  cataract,  and  now  seemed  to  come  hoarse 
and  hollow  from  the  chambers  of  the  thunder,  advocating  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  describing  Caesar  weeping  at  the  grave  of 
Alexander,  repeating  with  an  energy  which  might  have  raised  the 
dead,  Scott's  lines  on  the  landing  of  the  British  in  Portugal,  and 
discovering  the  secret  springs  of  laughter,  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
terror,  to  audiences  whom  he  melted,  electrified,  subdued,  so- 
lemnized, exploded  into  mirth  or  awed  into  silence  at  his 
pleasure.  And  never  can  we  forget  the  last  time  we  heard,  or 
ever  hope  to  hear,  those  eloquent  lips.  It  was  in  Stirling,  where, 
addressing  a  large  popular  assembly,  he  threw  his  soul  amid 
them,  like  a  strong  swimmer  in  a  full-lipped  sea,  touched  by 
turns  their  every  passion,  and  at  last,  by  the  simple  words,  ren- 
dered more  powerful  by  the  proximity  of  the  spot,  *  One  bloody 
summer  day  at  Bannockbum,'  raised  them  all  to  their  feet  in  one 
storm  of  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.     A  celebrated  professor  was 

E resent  He  had  never  seen  Wilson  before.  He  was  fascinated 
y  his  appearance,  and  struck  especially  by  his  eye.  '  That  eye, 
that  eye,^  he  continued  to  mutter.  It  was  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary eye.  Now  it  glittered  like  a  sharp  sunlit  sword,  now  it 
assumed  a  dewy  expression  of  the  sliest  humour,  now  it  swam  in 
tears,  now  it  became  dim  and  deep  under  some  vast  vision  of 
grandeur  which  had  come  across  it,  now  it  seemed  searching 
every  heart  among  his  hearers,  and  now  it  appeared  to  retire  and 
communicate  directly  with  his  own.  And  woe  to  those  against 
whom  it  threw  out  the  quick  flashing  lightning  of  his  wrath !  It 
was  then  Cceur  De  Lion,  in  the  *TsJisman,'  with  his  hand  and 
foot  advanced  to  defend  the  insulted  banner  of  England. 

Indeed,  we  marvel  that  no  critic  hitherto  has  noticed  the 
striking  similitude  between  Wilson  and  Scott's  portraitiu*e  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  Sir  Walter  had  him  in  his  eye.  Many  of  their  qualities  are 
the  sama  The  some  leonine  courage  and  nobility  of  nature, — 
the  same  fierce  and  ungovernable  passions, — the  same  high  and 
generous  temper, — ^the  same  love  of  adventure  and  frolic, — the 
same  taste  for  bouts  of  pleasure  and  for  humble  society, — the 
same  love  of  song  and  music, — the  same  imprudence  and  im- 
providence,— ^the  same  power  of  concentrating  the  passions  of 
hot  hearts  and  amorous  inclinations  upon  their  wives,  and  the 
same  personal  appearance  in  complexion,  strength,  and  stature, 
to  the  very  letter,  distinguish  the  fictitious  and  the  real  character; 
for  of  course  we  do  not  confound  the  Richard  of  *  Ivanhoe'  and 
the  *  TsJisman'  with  the  Richard  of  history.  Neither  Richard 
nor  Christopher  was  always  a  hero.  The  former  enjoyed  the 
humours  of  Friar  Tuck  as  heartily  as  he  did  the  minstrelsy  of 
Blondel ;  and  our  lion-hearted  Laker  could  be  as  much  at  home 
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among  gypsies  and  smugglers  as  ever  he  was  with  Wordsworth 
and  Colendge.  The  Shaksperian  width  of  his  ^pathies  pit>. 
polled  him  into  all  the  queer  nooks  and  comers  of  human  life,  as 
well  as  into  all  its  altitudes  and  ideal  depths.  His  motto  was 
*  Nihil  humani  alienum  puto.'  His  life  has  been  a  most 
romantic  one,  and  yet  ahnost  entirely  free  from  that  immorality 
which  generally  tinges  careless  and  romantic  lives.  Enormous 
falsehoods  have  been  told  and  believed  about  his  habit&  We 
will  not  say  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life,  although  for 
a  large  portion  of  his  latter  career  he  acted  rigidly  upon  the 

Srinciple,  and  could  do  so  at  all  times,  when  he  chose.  But  the 
Todea  AmbrosicmcB  were  not  altogether  fictitious.  He  enjoyed 
good  cheer  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man.  We 
saw  him  once  glorying  over  a  turkey  which  he  called  *  the  Queen 
of  Turkeys.'  He  never,  we  believe,  drank  by  himself,  but  in 
company  he  was  often  somewhat  convivial.  His  great  delight, 
however,  was  not  in  the  wine,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
society.  In  search  of  this  he  encountered  the  strangest  adven- 
tures, and  had  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  odd  charactera  He 
is  said  to  have  resided  once  for  three  months  in  the  back-shop  of 
a  Highland  blacksmith,  spending  his  days  in  strolling  through 
the  hills,  and  his  evenings  in  writing  poetry,  and  on  one 
occasion  to  have  wagered  with  the  smith,  who  was  a  character, 
that  he  would  run  up  a  lofty  mountain  before  the  door  without 
pausing  for  breath,  and  won  the  wager.  A  thousand  similar 
stories  are  afloat  about  his  following  his  late  amiable  lady,  \mder 
the  disguise  of  a  waiter,  to  various  inns  at  the  lakes,^  till  an 
eclaircissement  took  place,  through  her  father  noticing  that  in 
every  inn  during  their  progress  the  waiter  was  the  same,  and  de- 
manding an  explanation,  when  Wilson  revealed  himself,  and  was 
permitted  to  pay  his  addresses  in  form ;  about  him  and  his  wife, 
the  summer  arfter  marriage,  journeying  through  the  whole  High- 
lands on  foot;  his  projecting  a  tour  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
being  with  difficulty  withheld  from  the  undertaking; — about 
his  spending  a  number  of  months  in  a  gypsy  encampment;  his 
praying  aloud,  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  passed,  on  an  autumn 
morning,  while  the  mist  was  melting  into  glory,  from  St  Mary's 
Loch  to  Moffat;  his  practice  of  howting  out  his  poetry  as  he 
was  inscribing  it  upon  the  page,  to  the  admiration  and  despair 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who,  when  near  him  on  these  occasions; 
and  wnting  poetry  too,  always  threw  down  his  pen  when  he  heard 
Christopher  oeginning  thus  to  sing  and  *  sound  on  his  dim  and 
perilous  way';  his  custom  of  shutting  himself  up  and  allowing 
nis  beard  to  grow  while  employed  on  his  articles  or  poems; 
the  fervid  fury  and  miraculous  speed  with  which  he  com- 
poeed,  nothing  beside  him  in  general  but  his  inkhorn  and  a 
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tei^t,  or  a  aeries  of  Mdft-water  bottles;  his  writing  in  &  week, 
now  the  greater  poet  of  a  number  of  ^  Blackwood,'  and  now 
his  entire  essay  on  Bums;  his  pursuing  a  bull  with  a  pitch- 
fork, on  horseoaflk,  through  the  midnight;  about  his  visiting 
stills,  boating,  leaping,  shooting  cats,  birds,  and  vdld  deer,  driving 
hearses,  &a  Ac^  &c  Some  of  these  stories  we  suspect  to  be 
false,  otheari  we  know  to  be  true,  and  a  large  proportion  we  may 
rank  to  doubtfiiL  But  who  shall  put  an  end  to  all  dubiety, 
and  stop  the  circulation  of  all  unfounded  rumours,  by  writing  an 
authentic  and  minute  account  of  this  strange  man's  histoiy? 
And  who  shall  paint  that  stream  of  conversation  which  broke 
from  his  hps?  His  talk  was  not  an  art  or  acquirement,  still  less  a 
trick  or  a  knack,  stiU  less  an  effort  and  a  dogmatism;  it  was  the 
irresistible  outflow  of  a  full  and  fiery  soul,  now  wild,  now  witty, 
now  pathetic,  now  fierce,  now  anecdotical,  and  now  descriptive,  but 
always  free,  easy,  unaffected,  rich,  and  powerful  We  are  inclined 
to  rsuik  WiLson,  as  next  to  Bums,  the  greatest  converser  Scotland, 
perhaps  Britain,  has  ever  produced.  Carlyle's  talk  is  indeed  a 
poweifiil  essence,  but  it  is  rather  the  continuous  solUoquy  of  a 
melancholy  man  of  genius,  who  talks  to  relieve  an  overburdened 
heart,  and  to  bleed  a  plethoric  pride,  than  it  is  that  varied,  genial, 
and  dramatic  thing  we  call  conversation. 

We  are  no  Boswells:  and  if  we  were,  we  have  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  heariiig  Professor  Wilson  talk,  often  as  we  have  seen 
and  heard  him  lectmra  We  never  called  on  him  but  once  in 
company  with  a  distinguished  friend.  At  first,  the  servant  was 
rather  shy,  and  spoke  dubiously  of  the  visibility  of  the  Professor ; 
bat,  upon  sending  up  our  names,  we  heard  him  growling  out  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs  a  hearty  command  to  admit  us.  In  a  little 
lie  appeared,  and  such  an  apparition  !  Conceive  the  tall,  strong, 
'salvage'  looking  man  we  described  above,  with  his  beard  wear- 
ing a  week's  growth,  his  hair  half  a  twelvemonth  s,  no  waistcoat, 
no  coat,  a  loose  cloak  flung  on  for  the  nonce,  a  shirt  dirty,  and 
which,  apparently,  had  been  dirty  for  days,  and  to  crown  all,  a 
Imge  cudgel  in  his  hand  !  He  saluted  us  with  all  his  usual  dig- 
nified fituokness;  for,  in  bin  undress  of  manner  as  well  as  of 
costume,  he  was  always  the  gentleman,  and  the  conscious  genius ; 
and,  after  asking  us  both  to  sit,  and  sitting  down  himself,  he 
commenced  instantly  to  converse  upon  the  subject  that  seemed 
nearest  to  him  at  the  moment  He  had  been  up  recently  at 
Loch  Awe,  for  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see  the  *  spring  come  out  in 
the  BLighlands.'  He  had,  besides,  been  visiting  many  of  his  old 
acquaintances  there,  '  shepherds  and  parish  ministers,'  and  of  one 
of  these  with  whose  name,  as  our  father  s  fiiend,  we  had  been  long 
familiar — the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Madntyre,  of  Glenorchy,  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  fondest  and  most  respectful  affection.   This 
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gentleman — the  minister  of  a  parish  lying  in  one  of  the  most 
secluded  and  romantic  glens  in  the  Highlands — was  the  OherHn 
of  that  district.  He  had,  besides  his  labom^  as  a  minister,  found 
time  to  estabhsh  an  academy  for  boarders,  and  thither  the  future 
author  of  the  *  Lights  and  Shadows,'  then  a  loose-hanging,  tall, 
thin,  bright-eyed  stripling,  was  sent  by  his  father.  The  venerable 
Doctor  was  very  kind  to  him,  predicted  his  eminence,  and,  pro- 
bably moved  by  the  viva  voce  descriptions  the  gifted  youth  gave 
of  his  occasional  rambles  among  the  mountains,  and  by  his  nar- 
ration of  the  stories  he  picked  up  there,  advised  him  to  become  a 
writer  of  tales  and  a  recorder  of  traditions,  and  need  we  say  how 
he  has  bettered  the  instruction  ?  There  was  a  full-length  picture 
of  him  when  a  boy  on  one  side  of  the  room,  representing  him  as 
standing  beside  a  favourite  horse.  This,  he  said,  had  been  taken 
at  the  special  desire  of  his  mother.  The  figure  was  that  we  have 
just  described,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  mother 
were  honourable  alike  to  her  and  to  him.  We  understand  that 
she  was  a  pious  woman,  and  contributed  much  to  give  him  those 
profound  impressions  of  religion  which  were  never  altogether 
strangers  to  his  mind.  He  spoke  a  great  deal  about  De  Quincey, 
and  with  profound  admiration.  His  feelings  towards  Coleridge 
seemed  less  cordial  than  we  had  imagined.  It  was  altogether  an 
agreeable  interview,  and  we  left  deeply  impressed  with  his 
afifability  and  kindness,  as  well  as  with  his  great  mental  powers. 
•  We  met  him  but  once  more,  as  aforesaid,  at  Stirling,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  literary  conversazione  held  in  that  town. 
His  appearance  there  had  been  announced,  but  was  scarcely  ex- 
pected, as  it  was  during  the  session  of  College.  Thither,  how- 
ever, he  came,  like  a  splendid  meteor,  and  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm.  We  remember  while  walking  with  him 
from  dinner  to  the  room  of  meeting — ^it  was  in  1849,  the  cholera 
year — ^that  some  one  remarked  how  singular  it  was  that  *  cholera 
and  Christopher  North  had  entered  the  town  the  same  day/ 
*And  I,  the  author  of  the  "City  of  the  Plague,''  too,'  was 
his  prompt  rejoinder.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  night  in 
Stirling,  nor  is  there  ever  likely  to  be  another  such.  He  felt  his 
fame;  his  spirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch;  and,  although  we  had 
heard  more  elaborate  prelections  from  his  lips,  we  never  heard 
any  thing  better  calculated  to  move  and  melt,  to  thrill  and  carry 
away  on  a  stream  of '  torrent  rapture'  a  popular  assembly. 

We  pass  to  speak  of  the  constituents  of  his  genius.  These  are 
distinguished  by  their  prodigal  abundance  and  variety.  He  is 
what  the  Germans  call  an  Allsided  Man.  He  has,  contrary  to 
common  opinion,  much  metaphysical  subtlety.  That  is,  as  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton  once  said  to  his  class  about  him,  *  not  the 
ieogt  wondrous  of  his  wondrous  powers.'     It  has  not,  indeed. 
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been  subjected  to  such  careful  culture  as  some  of  his  other  facul- 
ties. But  no  one  can  read  some  of  his  criticisms,  or  could  have 
listened  to  many  of  his  lectures  without  the  profound  conviction 
that  the  philosophic  power  was  naturally  strong  within  him.  Of 
his  ims^nation  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  large,  rich,  exuberant ; 
fond  alSie  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,  of  the  Pathetic  and 
the  Terrible.  His  wit  is  less  remarkable  than  his  humour,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  lavish  and  piquant  of  aU  his  facultiea  Add 
to  this,  prodigious  memory,  keen,  sharp  intellect,  wide  sympa- 
thies, strong  passion,  and  a  boundless  command  of  a  most 
musical  and  energetic  diction,  and  you  have  the  outUne  of  his 
gifts  and  endowments.  He  is  deficient  only  in  that  plodding, 
painstaking  sagacity,  which  enables  many  common-place  men  to 
excel  in  the  physical  sciences. 

These  powers  have  never,  we  are  certain,  foimd  an  adequate 
development  It  is  only  the  bust  of  Wilson  we  have  before  us. 
It  is  only  an  extraordinary  man  we  see;  had  he  grown  to  his 
full  size  he  had  not  been  a  man  but  a  monster.  As  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  'Had  he  but  condensed  his  powers,  subdued  some- 
what the  notion  of  his  mighty  genius,  urged  it  into  one  great 
channel,  and  added  the  'Consecration'  to  the  'Poet's  Dream,' 
there  was  no  eminence  in  any  direction  which  he  might  not  have 
reached.  In  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  oratory,  in  preaching,  in 
the  drama,  in  fiction,  in  the  army,  in  parHament,  as  a  traveller 
in  every  department  save  that  of  the  severer  sciences,  all  who 
know  him  know  that  he  could  have  taken  the  foremost  place.' 
Yet  let  us  not,  because  he  has  not  done  mightier  things,  call  his 
actual  achievements  small:  they  are  not  only  very  considerable 
in  themselves,  but  of  the  most  diversified  character. 

Wilson  is  a  critic,  a  humorist,  was  a  professor,  is  a  writer  of 
fiction,  and  a  poet  Let  us  rapidly  review  his  character  in  all 
these  varied  departments.  With  him  criticism  is  not  an  art  or 
attainment,  it  is  an  insight  and  an  enthusiasm.  He  loves  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful  in  literature,  and  abhors  all  that  is  false 
and  aflfected,  and  pities  all  that  is  weak  or  dull;  and  his  criticism 
is  just  the  frank,  fearless,  and  eloquent  expression  of  that  love, 
that  abhorrence,  and  that  pity.  Hence  his  is  a  catholic  criticism ; 
hence  his  canons  are  not  artificial ;  hence  the  reasons  he  can  and 
does  give  for  his  verdicts  are  drawn,  not  from  arbitrary  rules,  but 
directly  from  the  great  principles  of  human  nature.  With  what 
joyous  gusto  does  he  approach  a  favourite  author.  His  praise 
iialls  on  books  like  autunm  sunshine,  gilding  and  glorifying  what- 
ever it  touches.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  disgusted 
or  offended,  with  what  vehement  sincerity,  with  what  a  noble 
rage,  with  what  withering  sarcasm,  or  with  what  tumultuous 
invective,  does  he  express  his  wrath.     His  criticisms  are  some- 
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times  nuDbling,  sometimes  rhapsodical,  oocasionally  overdone  in 
blame  or  in  praise;  often  you  are  compelled  to  di£fer  from  his 
Ofnnions;  and  in  polish,  precision,  and  profundity,  they  are  infe- 
nor  to  many  others;  but  in  heartiness,  eloquence^  native  insight, 
and  sincerity,  they  are  unapproached. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  hmnour.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary 
gift.  It  is  not  quiet  and  subtle,  like  Lamb's;  it  is  broad,  rich, 
bordering  on  farce,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  imagination. 
It  is  this  last  characteristic  diat  gives  it  its  peculiar  power,  as 
Patrick  Robertson  can  testify.  This  gentleman  possesses  nearly 
as  much  ftm  as  Wilson;  but  in  their  conversational  contests^ 
Wilson,  whenever  he  lifted  up  the  daring  wing  of  imagination, 
left  him  floundering  far  behind  Of  course,  the  best  specimens 
of  this  power  are  to  be  foun  din  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae,'  those 
immortal  dialogues  where  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  more  to  admire 
the  splendour  of  the  descriptions,  the  vivacity  of  the  retorts  and 
discussions,  the  energy  of  the  criticisms,  or  the  riotous  and  up- 
roarious mirtL  They  have  been  republished  in  America,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  his  son-in-law.  Professor  Ferrier,  redacting 
and  reprinting  them  here. 

Wilson,  as  a  Professor,  did  not,  perhaps,  give  his  students  «o 
much  information  as  some  others  do;  nor  was  he  a  good  (kill- 
sergeant  ;  but  he  did  something  of  greater  importance ;  he  excited 
and  inspired  their  mind&  He  taught  thein  to  love  their  studies 
and  their  teacher.  .He  breathed  a  breath  of  fire  through  his 
class-room,  and  ever  and  anon  he  led  before  their  wondering  view 
the  great  pomps  of  an  eloquence  never  surpassed  in  depth,  and 
pathos :  to  hear  other  professors  they  weaai  as  a  task,  to  hear  Wilson 
as  a  pleasure;  and  if  some  complained  that  they  carried  Uttle 
away,  the  general  feeling  was,  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  he 
oft^en  gave  them,  the  tiirilb  and  frequent  tears,  were  far  more 
valuable  than  cart-loads  of  metaphysics.  No  teacher  ever  more 
exclusively  addressed  the  sovl  and  heart  of  his  hearers.  His 
lectures  are  never,  we  fear,  to  be  collected.  They  were  often 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  some  of  these  precious  Sibylline 
leaves  are,  we  suspect,  as  irrecoverably  fled  as  the  leaves  of  the 
past  autumn.  As  a  lecturer,  his  manner  was  not  refined;  but 
nis  eye  sounding  every  heart  in  his  auditory,  his  arms  uplifted 
or  descending  with  vehement  energy,  and  the  slow-rolling  thun- 
ders of  his  voice,  redeemed  all  deficiencies 

Good  old  Dr.  Macintyre,  we  have  seen,  thought  Wilson's  forte 
was  fiction.  We  can  hardly  concur  with  the  doctor  in  this  opinion ; 
for,  although  many  of  his  tales  are  very  fine,  they  are  so  princi- 
pally from  the  poetry  of  the  descriptions  which  are  sprinkled 
through  them.  He  does  not  tell  a  story  particularly  well,  and 
this  because  he  is  not  calm  enougL    He  sings^  not  mxya^  his 
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8torie&  He  is  too  Ossianic  in  all  his  nanratiYeB.  Henoe  had  he 
attenmted  a  long  three  or  four  volumed  novel,  it  would  have 
been  m^bla  Even  Margaret  Lindsay,  his  longest  tale,  rather 
tires  before  the  dose,  through  its  eloquent  sameness  and  monotony 
of  pathos.  Only  veiy  short  letters  should  be  all  written  in  tears 
ana  blood  He  wants  entirely  the  ease  of  Scott  And  his  alter- 
nations of  gay  and  grave  are  not  so  well  managed  in  his  tales  as 
they  are  in  his  ^Noctes'  Yet  nothing  can  be  nner  than  some  of 
his  individual  scenes  and  pictures.  Who  has  forgotten  his 
Scottish  Sunset,  which  seems  dipped  in  fiery  gold;  or  that 
Sainbow  which  bridges  over  one  of  his  most  pathetic  stories;  or 
the  drowning  of  Henry  Needham;  or  the  Elders  Deathbed;  or 
that  incompaiable  Thunderstorm,  which  seems  still  to  bow  its 
giant  wing  of  gloom  over  Ben  Nevis  and  the  glen  below?  In  no 
modem,  no  not  in  Ruskin  himself,  do  we  find  prose  passives  so 
gorgeous,  so  filled  with  the  intensest  spirit  of  poetry,  and  rising 
so  naturally  into  its  language  and  rhythm,  as  in  Wilson's  '  Lights 
and  Shadows.' 

His  poetry  proper  has  been  generally  thought  inferior  to  his 
prose,  and  beneath  the  level  of  his  powers.  Yet,  if  we  admire  it 
less,  we  love  it  more.  It  is  not  sreat,  or  intense,  or  highly  impas- 
sioned, but  it  is  true,  tender,  and  pastoral  It  has  been  called  the 
poetry  of  peace :  it  is  from  'towns  and  toils  remote.'  In  it  the  author 
seems  to  be  exiled  from  the  bustle  and  rage  of  the  world,  and  to 
inhabit  a  country  of  his  own,  not  an  entirely '  Happy  Valley,'  for 
teauB  there  fall,  and  clouds  gather,  and  hearts  break,  and  death 
enters ;  but  the  tears  are  quiet,  the  clouds  are  without  wind,  the 
hearts  break  in  silence,  and  the  awfiil  shadow  comes  in  softly, 
and  on  tiptoe  departs.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  solitude  and  the 
silence  are  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  a  '  Wild  Deer,'  and  the 
poet  is  surprised  into  momentary  rapture,  and  a  stormy  lyric  is 
flung  abroad  on  the  winds.  But  in  general  the  region  is  calm, 
and  the  very  sounds  are  all  in  unison  and  league  with  silenca 
Wilson's  poetry  is  far  from  being  a  full  reflection  of  his  multifa- 
rious and  powerful  nature ;  it  represents  only  a  little,  quiet  nook 
in  his  heart,  a  small,  sweet  vein  in  his  genius,  as  though  an  eagle 
were  to  carry  within  his  broad  breast  a  little  bag  of  honey,  like 
that  of  the  bee.  It  does  not  discover  him  as  he  is,  but  as  he 
would  wish  to  have  been.     His  poetry  is  the  Sabbath  of  his  sold. 

The  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  age  has  been,  like 
Byron's,  somewhat  imcertain  and  vacillating.  He  has  been  on 
the  whole  a  *  Lost  Leader.'  He  has  neither  properly  belonged  to 
the  old  or  the  new,  to  the  conservative  nor  the  movement  parties, 
shall  we  say?  neither  to  the  sceptical  nor  the  Christian  sides. 
He  had  many  tendencies  to  radicalism  in  his  constitution,  and 
was,  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  such  a  flaming  radical,  that  he  insisted 
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on  blacking  his  own  shoes!  But  circumstances,  along  with  the 
influence  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  prevailed  to 
identify  him  with  the  Tories,  although,  like  most  of  that  school 
of  politics,  he  has  become  vastly  more  liberal  of  late  years.  His 
early  training  was  religious,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  youth 
among  the  quicksands  of  doubt  How  far  he  emerged  fix)m 
these  in  after  days,  and  what  were  his  ultimate  views  on  these 
topics,  we  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not  repeat  conflicting  and  un- 
attested rumours.  The  general  tone  of  his  writings  has  been 
Christian.  We  have  heard  him  in  his  lectures  illustrate  parti- 
cular doctrines  of  our  faith  with  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  even 
imction,  and  we  know  that  he  refused  to  preside  at  a  dinner  talked 
of  to  Emerson  in  Edinburgh,  because  he  had  no  sympathy  wiUi 
his  opinions.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  that 
he  has  not  bent  all  the  forces  of  his  mighty  mind  with  sufficient 
concentration  on  the  paramount  object  of  inculcating  moral 
principle,  and  enforcing  spiritual  truth. 

Here'  in  fine,  is  our  grand  quarrel  with  Wilson.  He  has  not 
been  sufficiently  in  earnest.  He  has  not  done  with  his  might 
what  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  has  hid  his  ten  talents  in  a 
napkin.  He  has  trifled  with  his  inestimable  powers,  and  not  felt 
a  sufficiently  strong  sense  of  stewardship  upon  his  conscience. 
He  has  been  a  lazy  Titan,  gathering  nuts  in  the  woods,  or  pelting 

jbbles  on  the  shores,  and  not  a  working,  unwearied  child  of  duty. 

Lence  he  has  been  by  turns  a  joyous,  and  by  turns  a  melan- 
choly, but  never,  we  fear,  a  happy  man.  This  deep  moral  defect 
has  denied  true  unity,  and  perhaps  permanent  power,  to  his 
writings.  But  a  more  generous,  a  more  wideminded,  a  more 
courteous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  more  gifted  man,  probably 
never  lived.  By  nature,  he  is  Scotland's  brightest  son,  save 
Bums;  and  he,  Scott,  and  Burns  must  rank  everlastingly  together 
as  the  first  three  of  her  men  of  genius.  While  he  lives  he  unites 
the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen  as  though  they  were  those  of 
a  single  heart,  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  may  obtain,  but 
will  not  require,  a  splendid  mausoleum,  for  he  can  (we  heard 
him  once  quote  the  lines,  as  only  he  could  quote  them) 

*  A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  his  native  land.* 


IS 


Abt.  II. — ExponHon  of  the  QramnuUical  Structure  of  the  English 
Language :  being  an  Attempt  to  furnish  an  Improved  Method  of 
Teaching  Grammar,     For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.     By 
John  Mulligan,  A.M.     London:  Simpkin  aud  Marshall. 

In  this  country  philological  science  has  never  received  its  fair 
amount  of  attention,  and  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  discredit- 
able position.  To  English  minds,  subjects  requiring  deep  research 
and  patient  investigation,  yielding,  at  the  same  time,  no  imme- 
diate or  very  perceptible  advantage,  present  few  points  of 
attraction,  and  we  accordingly  find  few  persons  willing  to  under- 
take them.  The  Germans  have  set  us  an  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy example.  Our  grammarians  are  their  debtors  not  only 
for  indicating  the  true  sources  of  grammar,  but  for  procuring 
many  materials,  and  preparing  the  foimdation  for  a  permanent 
superstructure  of  philological  knowledge.  It  is  to  their  industiy 
that  we  owe  the  existence  of  such  books  as  Dr.  Latham's  well- 
known  treatise  on  the  "  English  Language/'  and  the  work  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  reprint,  having  first  appeared  in  Ame- 
rica where  the  author  resides.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
elementary  grammars  and  kindred  'manuals'  issued  in  the 
United  States,  we  may  infer  a  much  greater  attention  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  grammatical  instruction  than  is  observable 
hera  Mr.  Mulligan  writes  as  one  having  imbibed  strong  im- 
pressions, and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  subject  In 
iiis  preface,  amidst  other  explanatory  matter,  he  offers  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  preparing  the  present  treatise  : — 

^Manifest  proofs  are  exhibited  in  the  complaints  of  teachers  and 
grammarians,  that  the  friends  of  education  are  sensible  of  the  defects 
of  our  old  systems,  and  evidently  desire  a  reformation.  And  in  this 
connexion  we  feel  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  that  much  has  been 
done  by  the  efforts  of  our  immediate  predecessors  to  introduce,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  reception  of  an  improved  method  of  grammatical 
in^st  ruction. 

*  The  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing grammar  to  the  general  intellectual  progress  of  the  age,  can  scareelv 
be  over-estimated.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  this  importance,  if 
we  reflect  that  this  science  not  only  lays  (or,  at  least,  shoiid  lay)  the 
foundation  of  all  sound  logic  and  true  eloquence,  has  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  correct  thinking,  as  well  as  with  the  correct  transmission 
of  the  product  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  but  serves  as  a  natural 
and  indispensable  introduction  to  oiur  courses  of  intellectual  training, 

and  the  first  step  in  a  philosophical  education Besides  this,  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  is  the  gpreat  preparation  for  the  easy 
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and  correct  acquisition  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  enabling  us 
with  greatly  duninished  labour  to  comprehend  clearly  the  laws  of  their 
structure,  and  fix  these  laws  indelibly  in  oar  memory  for  ready  recol- 
lection.'— ^p.  45. 

To  these  remarks,  every  one  interested  in  the  education  of 
youth — the  development  of  a  pure  and  philosophical  literature, 
structurally  considered — or  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  in- 
creasingly valuable  language,  will  yield  a  cordial  assent,  and  will 
willingly  aeeempany  a  writer  who  proceeds  under  such  convio- 
tiona  No  very  large  acquaintance  with  the  literary  productions 
of  the  day  is  required  to  discover  a  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the 
theory  of  grammar  and  composition.  Nor  is  this  remark  restricted 
to  any  particular  class  of  spiers  or  writers.  On  the  platform, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit  and  parliament  house,  we  may  find 
specimens  of  oratory  whose  only  claim  to  notice  lies  in  their 
extraordinary  defiance  of  verbal  propriety  and  arrangement ;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  least  grammatical  the  most 
inveterate  speakers. 

In  written  productions,  literary  sins  are  less  numerous,  and, 
perhaps,  scarcely  so  apparent  The  writer  has  always  the  advan- 
tage of  the  speaker.  Absence  of  external  excitement,  oppor- 
tunities of  revisal  and  correction,  with  other  minor  matters,  per- 
mit the  attainment  of  greater  excellence  in  written  than  in 
spoken  efibrts;  but  with  all  these  helps  there  is  exhibited  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  grammatical  knowledge.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  publications  to  which  the  scribbling  mania  of  our 
time  gives  birth,  this  is  to  be  expected.  The  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  production  is  ofttimes  marvellous,  but  necessitates 
inherent  worthlessness  ;  and  there  are  many  species  of  works  now 
current,  which  must  be  regarded  only  ajs  literary  fungi.  Pre- 
pared in  haste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  hour,  they  possess  a 
low  order  of  development,  and  enjoy,  therefore,  a  brief  existence. 
Yet,  it  is  not  these  classes  aUyne  which  betray  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  soimd  rudimentary  education.  Far  from  it.  Compo- 
sitions of  higher  aim,  and  destined  for  loftier  and  more  enduring 
purposes,  share  alike  the  infirmity  of  which  we  speak.  The 
malady  extends  over  a  larger  surface,  and  affects  a  greater  num- 
ber, than  some  may  be  disposed  to  allow ;  but,  to  those  who  will 
apply  the  necessary  test,  its  prevalence  will  be  abimdantly  ap- 
parent We  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  those  whose  office 
it  is  to  teach  others,  and  who  have  time  and  means  at  their  com- 
mand for  the  elaboration  of  all  they  produce,  would  be  beyond 
this  kind  of  ccMidemnation.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  '  schoolmaster' 
is  needed  by  professing  teachers  of  art,  science,  and  religion,  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  begin 
irith  his  pupils  de  novo.    Indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  among  Uie 
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last-named  who  require  him  most  urgently.  From  whatever 
cause  this  may  arise,  it  is  indubitably  true  ;  and  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  prove  by  ample  ^lustrations  that  the  weekly 
homily  and  the  printed  discourse  often  betray  utter  carelessness 
or  extreme  ignorance  of  grammatical  structure.  With  such  fiekcts^ 
a  knowledge  of  their  cottae  and  cure  becomes  vitally  important 

To  some  extent  individuals  are  themselves  to  blame  for  such 
educational  deficiencie&  Neglect  of  careful  and  considerate 
study  results  in  error  in  the  commonest  subjects  as  well  as  in 
those  demanding  less  frequent  attention.  A  man  may  care  so 
little  for  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  to  forget  in  time  the 
simplest  problema  The  necessities  of  social  life  prevent  a  disuse 
so  complete  of  artificial  language;  yet  the  most  incessant  scrib- 
bler will  attain  small  proficiency  without  some  remembrance  of, 
and  reference  to,  his  English  grammar. 

More  blame,  however,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  imperfect  and 
fragmentaiy  character  of  grammatical  tuitioa  /or  a  great 
number  <^  years  the  only  grammars  in  use  have  been  those  of 
Lindley  Murray,  William  Lennie,  and  their  respective  imitators. 
Attempts  to  systematize  the  subject,  and,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
logical  and  philosophical  form,  have  been  very  rare,  and  when 
done,  very  unsatisfactory.  A  compilation  of  arbitrary  rules,  with- 
out apparent  sequence ;  a  number  of  ill-digested  exercises,  with 
explanations  almost  paradoxical,  long  formed  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  grammar.  No  effort  to  treat  the  subject  reasonably 
was  deemed  necessary ;  but  compilations  were  made  with  a  view 
to  easy  division  into  lessons  which  scholars  could  learn  to  repeat 
by  rote.  Lennie  certainly  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
He  simplified  definitions ;  avoided  the  introduction  of  much  ex- 
traneous and  useless  matter ;  and  presented  the  rules  of  syntax 
with  greater  clearness  and  brevity.  But  very  much  more  re- 
quired to  be  dona  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  rules  which 
enable  a  pupil  to  *  speak  and  write'  his  native  '  language  with 
propriety.'  Instruction  in  grammar  which  does  not  embrace  the 
theory  and  practice  of  composition  is  of  little  use.  It  is  not  pos- 
fflble  to  teach  the  principles  of  grammar  intelligibly  without 
commencing  and  proceeding  on  a  clear  and  defimte  perception 
of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  structure  of  languaga  These 
facts  were  long  overlooked,  or,  perhaps  to  speak  more  correctly, 
not  understood;  and  as  the  result  we  have  now  to  regret  the 
innumerable  d^ciendes  of  grammatical  authorship^  Dr.  Latham, 
in  the  preface  to  his  '  Elementary  Orammar,'  thus  broadly  cour 
demns  the  kind  of  material  offered  for  scholastic  use : — *  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  out  of  every  hundred  statements 
made  by  the  current  writers  on  the  English  language,  ninety- 
nine  oome  under  one  of  the  two  following  predu^iments :  they 
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either  contain  that  which  is  incorrect,  and  better  not  known 
at  all,  or  something  that  was  known  before,  and  would  have  been 
known  independent  of  any  grammatical  lesson  whatever/  (p.  6.] 

Strong  as  this  language  appears  it  is  only  too  just,  and  needs 
no  confirmation  to  those  practically  interested  in  tuition.  It  may 
be  remarked  as  somewhat  singular  that  we  are  incomparably 
better  supplied  with  good  elementary  works  for  the  study  d 
foreign  and  dead  languages  than  for  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  our  own.  The  literature  of  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
or  Rome,  may  be  mastered  by  systematic  and  philosophic  means 
of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  Not  so  our  mother-tongue.  A 
student  may  (and  in  numberless  instances  does)  write  Latin  proee 
or  verse  with  faultless  correctness,  nay,  even  with  elegance,  who 
is  quite  unable  to  analyze  a  simple  proposition  in  his  own 
tongue ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  aflSrm,  that  the  kind  of  gram- 
matical education  most  commonly  afforded  in  schools  is  simply  a 
mockery. 

It  is  gratif3dng  to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  in 
process  of  improvement ; — that  we  are  receiving  (slowly,  it  is 
true)  philosophical,  contributions  of  real  intrinsic  value.  Mr. 
Mulligan's  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  very  scanty  store 
of  such  desirable  books. 

The  treatise  opens  with  an  '  Introduction,'  designed  to  convey 
preUminary  information  respecting  language  generally,  as  a 
means  of  communication, — its  subdivision  into  natund  and 
artificutl  or  articulate ;  the  province  of  the  grammarian ;  and 
the  origin  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  with  some  observations  upon 
*  Theories  of  the  origin  of  Language.'  Most  writers  set  out  by 
attempting  to  define  grammar  in  a  single  sentence.  Our  author, 
however,  saves  himself  much  trouble,  and  avoids  all  absurdity, 
by  his  lucid  introductory  remarks,  from  which  he  says, — *  The 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  find  that  ivords — the  classification  of 
words,  the  inodificatian  or  changes  of  fonn  which  words 
undergo  in  order  to  express  a  modified  meaning,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  la%v8  or  principles  which  regulate  the  cov\hiiuition  of 
words  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thougtUy  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  following  pages.'  (pp.  5,  6.) 

The  book  is  then  divided  into  chapters,  in  which  every  para- 
graph is  numbered  for  convenient  reference  ;  and  appendices  are 
attached  to  some  of  the  chapters,  where  further  explanation  or 
remark  is  needed.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr.  Mulligan  has 
added  two  chapters,  one  on  punctuation,  and  one  on  versifiAXi- 
iion;  the  first  of  value,  inasmuch  as  it  may  help  in  adjusting  the 
yet  uncertain  system  of  punctuation  (if  system  it  may  be  called); 
the  second,  we  should  suppose  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
work  more  complete,  ana  following  the  example  of  other  writeiB 
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on  iframmar,  but  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  preparatioiL  In 
saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  rating  Mr.  Mulligan^s 
article  below  those  of  others;  having  read  it  carefidly,  we  willingly 
bear  testimony  to  its  superiority;  but  in  our  opinion,  ver&ijicar' 
tioriy  as  it  is  barely  styled,  requires  greater  attention,  and  more 
intelligent  treatment  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
forms  assumed  by  the  *  spirit  of  poetry,'  in  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  developments  of  human  genius,  deserve,  and  in  this 
prolific  age  demand,  a  more  complete  exposition  than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  attempted. 

The  filling  up  of  the  entire  work,  in  the  eleven  chapters  which 
comprise  the  *  Grammar,'  properly  so  called,  is  generally  excellent 
both  in  matter  and  manner.  Faults  and  objections  present 
themselves  occasionally,  some  of  which  we  may  briefly  indicate, 
bat  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  an  expression  of 
sincere  admiration.  The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  German  and  English  philologists; 
he  is  evidently  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  keen  perception, 
and  proves  himself  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  wants 
and  difficulties  of  those  engaged  in  tiie  education  of  youth. 

Chapter  I.  is  devoted  to  a  brief  but  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  nature,  claaaiJiccUion,  and  ancdysia  of  airaple  propositions. 
It  contains  also  an  exposition  of  the  '  origin  and  meaning'  of 
those  words  which  perform  such  important  functions  in  language 
— ^viz.,  nouns  and  verbs.  The  mode  in  which  propositions  are 
introduced  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and  illustrates  the 
author's  manner  throughout 

*  We  employ  artificial  language — Ist.  To  assert  (tha^  is,  to  say,  or 
speak)  our  opinions,  or  declare  our  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  Ac. 
2nd.  To  question,  or  interrogate  others  in  order  to  obtain  information. 
3rd.  To  express  commands,  entreaties,  exhortations,  &c.  Distinct 
forms  of  expression  are  employed  in  discourse  for  these  three  several 
purposes ;  and  though,  by  supplying  what  is  suppressed  in  the  form  of 
the  expression  (because  manil'estly  implied  in  the  sense),  we  might 
fcf^y  reduce  all  questions  and  commands  to  the  form  of  assertions, 
rtOl  it  is  convenient  to  consider  these  forms  separately. 

'  Any  combination  of  words  which  expresses  an  assertion,  a  question, 
*  command,  &c.,  or,  more  generally,  any  combination  of  words  which 
presses  complete  sense,  is  called  2^ proposition.  Those  combinations  by 
^hich  an  assertion,  a  question,  a  command  (including  entreaty,  request, 
^.),  are  expressed,  may  be  called  respectively  assertive  or  declarative, 
^^^Icrro^ative  or  questioning,  and  imperative  or  commanding  propositions. 

*  Since  interchange  of  thought  is  effected  through  the  medium  of 
pitrpositions,  and  discourse  consists  almost  wholly  of  propositions  of 
one  or  other  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  it  foUows  that  the  chief 
^Hisiness  of  the  gnunmarian  is  the  analysis  of  propositions,  and  the  ex- 
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planation  of  the  manner  in  which  words  are  combined  to  loan  thai.' 
—pp.  9, 10. 

Chapter  II.  treats  of  Nouns.  Here,  again,  withoat  attempt^ 
ing  to  define  a  noun  in  a  single  line»  Mr.  Mulligan  proceeds 
cautiously  and  wisely.  As  he  properly  asserts,  *  a  complde  defini- 
tion of  nouns  ought  to  embrace  all  the  functions  whidi  thej 
perform  in  discourse.  But  as  a  full  definition  would  be  unnM- 
nageable  in  practice  on  accoimt  of  its  length,  we  sabetitate  for  tbe 
present  one  embracing  only  the  great  distinguishing  function  of 
nouns.'  This  definition  is,  that  *  nouns  are  words  which  expreu 
{he  subjects  of  propositions/  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  expanar 
tion,  from  what  was  advanced  in  the  previous  chapt^.  Noons 
are  then  classified  into  concrete  and  abstract^  to  which  prtmoHitf 
are  added  as  a  third  division.  The  concrete  are  stated  to  inclocie 
collective  nouns,  and  the  abstract,  verbal  nouns.  Some  neces- 
sary matter  follows  treating  of  'proper  and  coimnon  nouns,  and 
their  uses;  after  which  the  modifications  of  noims  hj gender  and 
number  are  clearly  defined.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Mulligan  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  a  digression  for  the  purpose  of  introducii^ 
some  remarks  upon  the  changes  made  in  words  by  various  modi- 
fications, and  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  also  of  sounds  and 
letters.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  such  an  interruption  might 
have  been  avoided  by  embod3ring  these  considerations  in  the  in- 
troduction, or  placing  them  immediately  after  it  As  they  •* 
present  stand,  Aey  only  prevent  a  consecutive  view  of  the  main 
subject. 

Chapter  III.  is  a  very  full  and  complete  dissertation  upon  Ferfc*- 
It  contains  many  subdivisions,  treating  of  Verbal  Classification^ 
Tenses,  Moo3s,  and  forms  of  Conjugation;  and  we  may  notice  * 
*  Synoptical  Table  of  English  Tense  Forms/  which  cannot  fail  ^ 
throw  great  light  on  this  portion  of  granmiar,  whatever  be  tb^ 
text-b(X)k  employed  in  tuition. 

The  title  of  Chapter  IV.  is  the  Modijuxition  of  the  Subject  and^ 
Predicate  by  Nouns,  comprehending  an  examination  of  th^ 
Modifications  of  the  subject  nmin  and  veib  effected  by  the  em^ 
ploynicid  of  conqilementa')^  or  niodifyivg  words.  In  thi* 
portion  the  declension  of  nouns  and  j)ronoim8  is  introiluced, 
and  t^xhibited  in  a  new  light  The  pages,  indeed,  wliich  con- 
tain Mr.  Mulligan's  views  ujwn  the  *  case  modifications'  of  the 
subject  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  portion  of  the  book.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  treatise  is  occupieil  witli  the  *  two  great  classes 
of  words  which  form  the  fundamental  parts  of  every  proposition 
— the  verb  and  the  nou  n/  and  a  careful  perusal  does  not  convey 
the  idea  that  either  space  or  labour  has  been  thrown  away. 
For  some  of  his  material,  the  author  acknowledges  himself  in- 
debted to  German  scholars;  and  in  the  chat^t^^rB  now  notieed 
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their  aseuBtaaioe  must  have  been  of  immense  value.  Chapters 
v.,  VI.,  and  VIL,  are  devoted  respectively  to  Prepositwna^ 
AdjectiveSy  and  Adverbs,  classes  of  words  of  which  little  mention 
IB  made  in  other  grammara  The  lucid  explanations  given  by 
Mr.  Mulligan  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  meagre  definitions 
usually  presented,  showing  how  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  grammatical  reformation  by  one  thoroughly  in  earnest  Wim 
these  diapters  the  examination  of  eiimhjple  propositioTia  concludea 
Two  statements  are  afterwards  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  by  way 
of  recapitulating  the  points  separately  considered.  The  first  is  a 
synoptical  table  of  the  forms  of  modification,  classed  in  reference 
to  the  kind  of  words  they  are  intended  to  complete;  and  the 
second  is  a  '  summary  description  of  the  purposes  served  by  the 
several  modifications  thus  exhibited.  This  rSmmw  at  this  stage 
of  the  book  will  be  found  useful  to  all  who  merely  read  the 
book,  but  especially  so  to  those  who  may  use  it  for  school 
piirpose& 

The  treatment  of  Gomponnd  Propositions  in  Chapter  IX.  is 
exceedingly  minute,  and  by  its  closely-sustained  reasoning  goes 
&r  to  exhaust  the  subject  in  the  present  state  of  grammatical 
knowledge.  Any  attempt  to  analyse  this  important  chapter 
would  require  greater  space  than  can  be  afforded  here ;  and  we 
must  therefore  refer  to  the  book  itself,  as  the  only  fair  method 
of  rightiy  estimating  its  contenta  We  must  nevertheless  notice 
one  good  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject In  enumerating  and  expoimding  the  varieties  of  accessory 
propositions,  the  punctvxvtion  necessary  in  the  construction  is 
given  with  each  rule  and  definition.  By  such  a  plan,  the  reason 
of  the  use  of  any  particular  point  at  once  presents  itself  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  meaning  and  analysis  of  the  passage  or 
proposition;  a  mode  of  teaching  how  topwiictvxUe  at  once  appro- 
priate and  intelligibla 

Chapter  X  treats  of  the  Cowhination  of  Independent  Pro- 
positions, introducing  a  new  class  of  words,  commonly  named 
Conjunctions.  Their  uses  and  positions  are  amply  defined  and 
illustrated;  and  it  will  follow,  from  what  is  thus  stated,  that 
they  must  cease  to  retain  a  name  in  some  cases  actually  falsifying 
their  functions. 

The  elevcTith  and  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  Interjec- 
tions, and  Exda'tnatoiy  Words  and  Phrases. 

Imperfect  as  our  summary  of  Mr.  Mulligan  s  book  necessarily 
is,  it  will  suffice  to  justify  the  remark,  that  he  has  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  grammatical  reform.  His  ma- 
terials have  been  drawn  from  the  latest  and  best  sources,  knit 
together  with  great  constructive  skill,  and  interspersed  with 
many  original  and  valuaUe  disquidtiona    In  the  portion  devoted 
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to  Sounds  and  Letters,  he  has  made  use  of  Dr.  Latham's  previoog 
investigations, — a  fact  which  shows  the  value  of  that  gentleman's 
labours.  In  other  and  more  advanced  chapters,  a  large  number 
of  German  and  British  writers  are  referred  to,  in  a  way  which 
shows  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  opiniona  The  author 
claims  credit  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  improved  system 
of  teaching  grammar, — a  claim  that  may  be  fairly  allowed.  He 
also  expresses  the  opinion,  that  his  book  will  be  serviceable  to 
all  grades  of  students,  as  well  as  to  teachers.  With  a  view  \a 
adapt  it  to  junior  scholars,  a  course  of  questions  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  each  page,  numbered  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
ready  reference  to  the  text  Exercises  for  practice  are  also  given, 
intended  to  strengthen  the  memory  and  elucidate  the  various 
subjects  taught  For  teachers  and  advanced  students  the  book 
is  well  adapted ;  but  for  beginners  and  young  scholars  it  is  neces- 
sarily unfit  The  large  amount  of  criticism,  explanation,  refer- 
ence, and  argument  required  in  the  correction  of  what  the  author 
deems  erroneous  in  the  works  of  authors,  or  demanded  in  support 
of  his  own  theories,  swells  the  size  of  the  book  to  inconvenient 
dimensions.  Digressions  also  frequently  occur,  wiiich  endanger 
the  perspicuity  of  the  text  These  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
indispensable  in  such  a  work ;  but  they  are  serious  objections  to 
it  as  a  hand-book  for  tuition.  Moreover,  a  close  perusal  gives 
theT  impression  of  uncertainty  existing  in  the  author's  own  mind 
as  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  his  own  conclusions ;  and  in  not 
a  few  instances  the  new  nomenclature  propased  for  the  just 
development  of  his  system,  is  either  knowingly  discarded  ot 
forgotten.  This  is  a  defect  If  the  method  advocated  be  a  good 
one,  and  a  change  of  terms  be  necessary,  either  to  complete  the 
plan,  or  to  rectify  present  error  in  the  use  of  words,  the  sooner 
Mr.  Mulligan's  phraseology  obtains  currency  the  better.  Veiy 
few  of  the  changes  suggested  can  be  reasonably  refused.  Gram- 
marians have  been  puzzled  by  attempting  to  find  a  definition  to 
suit  some  title  or  name,  sanctioned  by  time  and  custom.  A 
simple  change  of  the  term  would  probably  have  settled  the 
matter,  and  facilitated  a  more  correct  illustration  of  the  topic  in 
hand.    There  are  striking  instances  of  this  in  the  work  before  ua 

Many  of  Mr.  Mulligan's  statements  and  oj)inions  will,  no  doubt, 
attract  the  attention  of  philologists,  and  j)rovoke  discussion  With 
a  few  of  his  strictures  upon  past  usage  and  arrangement  we  do 
not  agree.  To  avoid  what  might  othen^'ise  appear  hypercriti- 
cism,  we  only  allude  to  his  remarks  on  Prejxu^itioivi  at  pp.  242, 
243;  the  groups  of  Determinative  Adjectives  at  p.  279;  the 
paragraph  upon  Geiuiers,  p.  512,  and  on  Articles  at  p.  514,  as 
containing  matter  open  to  objection. 

At  no  period  could  such  a  book  be  more  welcome  than  at  the 
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present  An  epoch  of  educational  excitement  is  a  proper  one  for 
cxmsidering  the  materials  of  which  substantial  instruction  is  to  con- 
sist^ presenting,  as  it  does,  happy  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  new  ideaa  We  anticipate,  therefore,  great  good  in  the  circula- 
tion and  examination  of  this  treatise.  Every  other  branch  of 
scholastic  study  has  for  years  received  important  and  well-directed 
aid:  witness  the  numerous  text-books  of  various  languages;  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics;  of  phy- 
sical geography;  of  ancient  and  modem  history;  and  of  what  are 
termed  the  accomplishments, — as  music,  drawing,  and  the  like. 
The  science  of  grammar  has  alone  remained  comparatively  un- 
helped.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  subject  so  pre-emi- 
nently indispensable  in  all  other  pursuits  can  wait  longer  for  the 
treatment  it  loudly  and  fairly  demands.  The  present  work  is  an 
earnest  and  pledge  of  the  improvement  we  venture  to  predict 


Am.  III.— 2%«  Angler.    Philadelphia.     1842. 

2.  La  Canna  da  Fescare,     Yenise.     1840. 

3.  Le  Feeheur,     JSevue  des  Dettx  Mandes.     Paris.     1853. 

4.  The  Erne  ;  iU  Legends  and  its  Fly  Fishing.    By  the  Eev.  Henry 

Newland.     1853. 

5.  Angling  and  other  Songs,     By  T.  S.  Stoddart.     Edinburgh. 

6.  The  Complete  Angler'' s  OtUde  to  the  divers  and  Lakes  of  England 

and  Wales,     By  Robert  Blakey,  Esq.     London.     1853. 

Contemporaneously  with  Walton's  book,  1613,  or  rather  some 
years  before  its  appearance,  the  art  of  angling  was  treated  of  in 
a  sentimental  strain  by  some  Italian  writers.  In  1584,  we  have 
*  L'AIces  Favola  Pescatoria,'  by  Antonio  Ongaro,  published  at 
Venice,  and  highly  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  emblematical 
devicea  This  work  gives  a  lively  description  of  fishing ;  the 
nature  of  the  rivers  and  their  scenery  in  Italy ;  the  different 
kinds  of  bait  used  for  fish  of  various  sorts ;  and  of  their  instincts 
and  habit&  It  is  in  this  publication,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  that  we  first  meet  with  the  statement  that  the  trout 
(trota)  pair  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  that  the  con- 
jugal union  seems  to  be  cemented  by  a  powerful  sympathy  and 
aS'ection.  This  writer  likewise  states  the  fact — well  ascertained 
by  modem  observers — ^that  there  is  a  regular  kind  of  domestic 
government  maintained  among  this  class  of  fish ;  the  largest  ap- 
parently assuming  supreme  authority.  We  have  ourselves  wit- 
nessed in  British  rivers  numerous  exemplifications  of  this  finny 
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legislation.  We  have  seen,  say  two  or  three  dozen  trout,  ill 
arranged  wedge  fashion,  the  largest  at  the  thin  or  sharp  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  the  smaller,  in  strict  proportion  to  their  dimen- 
sions, placed  in  the  rear  of  the  column.  Should  food  be  cautiously 
thrown  in  among  the  group  when  in  this  position,  the  lazgeii 
always  takes  it ;  and  the  other  members  of  the  company  never 
go  a  single  inch  out  of  the  regular  ranka.  The  Italian  author 
mentions  the  fact,  but  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  divine  what  is  the 
end  or  final  cause  for  this  singular  movement  We  confess  we 
can  offer  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  celebrated  work  of  Hi[^ 
Uto  Salviani,  1558,  entitled  'Aquatiliimi  Animalium  Histona.' 
It  is  a  treatise  of  five  hundred  pages,  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred copper-plate  engravings,  and  it  gives  a  very  full  and  coiieci 
account  of  the  nature  and  habits  offish  in  general 

The  notion  about  the  loves  of  fish  has  often  been  dwelt  upon, 
and  been  the  subject  of  many  fabulous  and  absurd  speculations. 
According  to  Gomesius,  *  Fishes  pine  away  for  love,  and  become 
lean,'  (Pisces  ob  amorem  marcescunt,  pallescimt,  &c.  De  Sale.) 
And  in  many  parts  of  the  east  and  north  of  Europe,  even 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  vague  notions  floating  in  ths 
minds  of  the  rural  population,  al)out  young  maidens  holding 
interesting  conversations  with  fish,  as  they  frequent  the  streams 
for  water.  * 

Some  writers  have  gone  upon  the  opposite  tack,  and  ascribed 
revengeful  and  devotional  feeUngs  to  the  finny  tribea  A  great 
number  of  legends  are  taken  up  with  these  topics  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages.  Geraldus  tells  a  story,  that  in  Normandy,  a 
few  days  before  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  fish  of  a  cer- 
tain pool  near  Sees,  five  miles  from  the  castle  of  Exme,  fought 
during  the  night  so  furiously  with  each  other,  both  in  the  water 
mnd  out  of  it^  that  the  neighbouring  people  were  attracted  by 
the  noise  to  the  spot ;  and,  so  desperate  was  the  conflict,  that 
scarcely  a  fish  was  found  alive  in  the  morning.  '  Thus,'  says  the 
author, '  by  a  wonderful  and  unheard-of  prognostic,  foretelling  the 
death  of  one  by  that  of  many.'f 

At  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  there  is  a  representation  of 
St  Anthony  Preaching  to  the  Fishea  It  is  said  tnat  the  salmon 
look  at  the  preacher  with  a  sii^ularly  expressive  and  edifying 
iace ;  and  that  a  cod,  with  his  upturned  eyes,  seems  anxiously 
looking  for  a  new  light  St  Antnony  s  sermon  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  bookseller's  shops  in  Rome.  The  Saint  begins 
thus  :  *  Dearlv  bdoved  Fish  ;'  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
cbress  it  is  said  that  the  fish  '  bowed  to  him  with  profound  humi- 

•  Hiit.Aiiim.  Le^ine»  1621,.  folio.  f  GenU  lib.  L  p.  6. 
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lity,  and  with  a  grave  and  religious  oountenance/  After  this, 
'  they  scudded  away  to  make  new  convermons — becoming,  in  fact^ 
active  and  zealous  missionaries  of  the  ocean'! 

In  keeping  with  this,  we  must  place  the  Legend  of  St  Patrick, 
the  patron  samt  of  Ireland.  The  holy  man  having  an  irresis- 
tible desire  for  some  flesh-meat^  obtained  a  piece  of  pork,  and 
hid  it.  An  apparition  had  its  eyes  upon  him,  and  struck  him 
with  remorse  of  conscience.  He  repented;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  an  angel  turned  this  piece  of  pork  into  fish !  There 
was  an  excellent  satirical  song,  wntten  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
well-knovni  angler  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  this  legendary 
tale ;  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  its  insertion. 

Akin  to  the  loves  and  hatreds,  and  religious  feelings  of  fish,  a 
portion  of  the  literature  of  angling  is  devoted  to  iiie  fascination 
or  charming  of  them.  We  find  recipes  for  this  purpose  in  nearly 
all  the  w(xcka  on  fishing  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  There  have  been  the  most  singular  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  all  countries.  Becke,  in  his  book  on  *  Angling,* 
Leipsic,  1606,  teUs  us,  that  if  we  take  a  gold  ring,  and  look  with 
one  eye  at  a  trout  through  it,  in  a  clear  pool  of  water,  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes  consecutively,  the  fish  will  be  quite  fasci- 
nated, and  you  may  go  and  take  it  out  with  your  hand.  The 
number  of  compounds  for  baits,  to  intoxicate  and  charm  the  finny 
tribes,  are  almost  innmnerable ;  and  many  of  the  instructions  for 
making  and  using  them  are,  in  English  works,  given  in  rhyme ; 
we  shall  select  two  from  among  a  score  in  our  possession: — 

A  Beoipb  to  Catch  Fish. 

lb  make  all  the  Itshes  in  a  pond  to  come  to  thy  hand. — ^Tak  palma 
Chriisti  and  frankandsence,  and  medel  hem  togedir,  and  pot  hit  in  a 
Ibme  clowte,  and  holde  the  pouder  on  thi  finger  that  a  gold  ryng  is 
upon,  and  wasch  thy  hond  in  every  comer  of  the  pont,  tisches  woDe 
oome  to  thi  honde. — From  a  M.S.  on  vellum,  of  about  the  year  14sOO, 
t«  the  peeeeeeum  of  J,  O.  Halliwelly  Esg[. 

Woiddst  thou  catch  fish  ? 
Then  have  this  wish ; 
Take  this  receipt 
To  anoint  thy  bait. 

Thou  that  desirest  to  fish  with  line  and  hook, 
Be  it  in  poole,  in  river,  or  in  brooke. 
To  bless  thy  baite,  and  make  the  fish  to  bite, 
Loe !  here's  a  means,  if  thou  canst  hit  it  right; 
Take  gum  of  life,  fine  beat,  and  laid  to  soak, 
And  oyle  well  drawn  from  that  which  kills  the  oake. 
Fish  when  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  have  sport  thy  fill. 
When  twenty  fail,  thou  shalt  be  sure  to  kill. 
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It's  perfect  and  good, 
If  well  understood; 
Else  not  to  be  told 
For  silver  or  gold. 
B,  B.  1613.    From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  few  years  after,  Giovanni  Villifranchi  published  at  Venice, 
in  1614,  his  *L'Amaranto  Favola  Pescatoria.  There  is  an  edition 
of  this  work,  dated  1612,  but  it  is  much  smaller,  and  printed  on 
inferior  paper.  In  1621,  we  find  another  Italian  publication,  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled  *  La  Canna  da 
Pescare,'  in  which  there  is  some  very  interesting  descriptions  of 
angling  excursions  on  some  of  the  higher  sections  of  the  river 
Amo,  and  its  smaUer  tributariea  These  waters  are  very  prolific 
of  fish,  and  they  seem  at  this  period  to  have  been  much 
frequented  by  piscatory  amateurs  and  pic-nic  parties.  A  goodly 
portion  of  sentiment  and  feeling  is  thrown  into  this  little  treatise. 
The  author  descants  on  the  loveliness  of  nature  so  commonly 
displayed  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on  the  remarkably  soothing 
innuence  which  the  rippling  and  murmuring  soimds  of  falling 
and  running  streams  of  water  has  upon  the  human  mind  He 
says, — 

*  I  have  travelled  much  with  the  rod,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
by  the  banks  of  the  chief  fishing  localities  of  Italy,  and  I  feel  at  all 
tunes  as  if  I  had  made  my  escape  from  the  ordinary  ills  and  plagues 
of  life.  I  have  commonly  had  one  or  more  companions,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  as  lively  and  rational  a  manner  as  possible;  giving  to 
Nature  all  her  due,  and  dwelling  on  the  various  picturesque  scenes  we 
every  day  meet  with,  in  tliat  true  spirit  of  admiration  so  improvable  to 
the  heart  and  understanding.  I  feel  confident  that  most  of  our  great 
artists  must  have  been  fishers  in  early  life.  Our  art  is  well  fitt^  to 
arouse  the  dormant  powers  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  general  ideas 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  external  nature.  It  is  said,  that 
Michel  Angelo,  when  a  youth,  often  amused  himself  with  the  fishing- 
rod,  and  would  take  long  journeys  to  visit  spots  famous  for  their  rural 
scenery  and  beauties.  The  same  thing  1  have  heard  remarked  of 
less  distinguished  artists,  both  sculptors  and  painters,  of  our  own  and 
of  other  countries.* — La  Cnnna,  p.  60. 

Villifranchi  has  several  angling  songs  in  his  work,  frJl  of 
ItaUan  sentiments  of  love,  &c.  One  of  these,  commencing  with 
the  line,  '  La  mia  donzella  ch'e  coai  allegre  e  bella, '  we  shall 
here  insert,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  train  of  thought : — 

*  My  pretty  maids,  so  bh'the  and  gay. 
With  crook  and  line,  whence  come  you,  pray  ?' 

'  We  come,  sir,  from  the  neighbouring  hill 
Close  by  the  fount  of  this  clear  rill ; 
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There,  in  a  little  tuff  of  green. 
Our  fother's  angling  cot  is  seen ; 
Seneath  that  dear,  though  narrow  shed, 
We  sisters  all  were  bom  and  bred.' 

*  Oh,  what  must  be  the  favoured  place 
That  yields  such  charms  and  native  grace, 
As  sedgy  weeds  no  more  can  shroud 
Than  noon-day's  sim  an  envious  cloud ! 
Love's  genuine  progeny  you  seem, 
From  each  fair  face  such  pleasures  beam.* 

*  Our  business  is  to  tend  our  flocks, 
To  throw  our  lines  beyond  the  rocks ; 
When  fed,  we  drive  our  flocks  at  eve, 
So  now,  kind  sir,  we  take  our  leave.' 

*  Well  mighi  it  grieve  your  beauties  rare, 
To  waste  themselves  on  desert  air, 
When  courts  and  cities  would  delight 
To  give  them  to  the  public  sight ; 
But  tell  me,  do  you  feel  content 

On  toils  so  homely  to  be  pent  P' 

*  More  true  content  within  us  dwells. 
While  roving  through  these  streamy  dells, 
Than  fills  the  hearts  of  ladies  great. 
While  dancing  in  the  rooms  of  state ; 

No  wealth  we  want,  or  fine  array. 
Our  cares  and  wanderings  make  us  gay.' 

With  some  variations,  from  JDr,  Alkin^s  version. 

Casting  an  eye  from  Italy  towards  Spain,  we  recognise  several 
books  on  Angling,  written,  however,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics. 
There  was  one  published  at  Yalladolid  in  1650,  containing  a  list 
of  river  fish,  and  a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  hooks  and 
lines  requisite  for  their  capture.  D.  Teodoro  de  Almeida  wrote 
a  work  *0n  the  Nature  of  Fish,'  Madrid,  1700,  which  is  in- 
teresting, as  containing  a  correct  and  full  accoimt  of  a  great 
number  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Spain,  that  are  adapted  for  rod- 
fishing.  A  little  after  this  period  we  have  *The  Fisher,'  by 
Father  Bostos,  a  moralizing  and  religious  work  on  the  general 

Srofession  of  a  fisher.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
atholic  church,  which  meddles  with  everything,  meddled  like- 
wise with  angling.  It  took  it  under  its  especial  protection,  to  the 
exclusion  of  hunting,  and  other  recreations  of  a  boisterous  cha- 
racter. There  is  a  standing  Canon*  on  the  subject,  which  states 
that  hunters  have  generally  been  great  sinners,  citing  the  example 
of  Esau ;  whereas  fishermen,  by  Scripture  testimony,  have  usually 

*  Decretals,  Lyons,  1670. 
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been  deemed  holy.  Here  iB  the  reaaosi  for  this  opinion: — ^'Sed 
quare  prohibetur  venariy  et  non  piacari?  qaift  fort&  piscatis  fit  sine 
clamore,  venatio  non;  vel  quia  majoiF  est^  delectatio  invenatione; 
dum  enim  quis  est  in  venatione  nihil  potest  de  divinis  cogitaie' 
The  church  likewise  alludes  to  the  great  Ambrose^  who,  in  his 
thirty-third  homily,  expresses  himsftlf  in  perfect  harmony  with 
these  sentiments.* 

There  are  a  few  French  treatises  on  angling,  but  it  is  only 
those  of  modem  date  which  treat  of  the  art  in  a  descriptive  and 
sentimental  strain.  Since  the  peace  of  1814,  the  French  officers 
of  the  army  have  cultivated  rod-fishing  after  the  English  fashion, 
particularly  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  Upper  Pjrrenees,  at 
the  towns  of  Bagni^res  de  Bigarre  and  Tarros,  on  the  river 
Adour,  and  other  localities  on  the  Switzerland  side  of  the  king- 
dom. There  have  been  several  small  works  on  rod-fishing  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  &c.,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
containing  descriptive  pieces  in  verse  on  the  chief  rivers  of 
France.  We  shall  venture  to  transcribe  one  of  these,  minus  the 
spirit  and  vivacity  of  the  original,  to  impart  to  the  reader,  if  we 
can,  some  general  idea  as  to  the  maimer  that  French  angling 
tourists  treat  the  subject  The  following  lines  appeared  at  Rouen 
in  1840,  and  refer  to  the  river  Soane: — 

'  No  fairer  land  can  meet  the  eye, 
Than  akirte  thy  banks,  O  Sowie ! 
Nor  groves  so  sweet,  and  gardens  green. 
Nor  lovelier  skies  e'er  shone. 

*"  Thy  gorgeous  shades  ne*er  seem  to  tiie 
The  angler's  graphic  eye; 
When  streams  gush  out  with  spariding  foam. 
And  purple  fires  the  sky. 

*  Thy  waters  play — and  flowers  adorn 
Thy  banks,  so  fair  and  green; 
And  birds  of  richest  plimiage  rest 
In  wooded  copse,  unseen. 

'  The  trout  regales  in  purest  streams, 
And  shows  his  golden  hue; 
And  anglers  ply  their  art  with  zest, 
Nor  need  their  laboum  me. 

'  Thy  upper  streams,  when  near  thy  souroe, 
No  richer  scene  can  show ; 
And  e'en  when  traffic  soils  thy  breast. 
They  still  with  grandeur  flow. 


*  Sec  on  this  subject  'Prindpea  de  Condnite,  Ordomiaiioes  et  Statnts  aa 
Diocese  d' Arras,'  1825. 


^No  angling  pleatiires  can  be  found. 

More  racy  a&d  more  iweet, 
Than  on  thy  hallow'd  banka  to  roam^ 
When  prudence  guides  the  feet.* 

The  best  scientific  work,  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  river  and 
Rea  fish,  printed  in  France,  is  that  of  Rondelet,  1555,  published  at 
Lyons.  It  is  a  large  folio,  entitled  '  De  PiBcibus,'  of  upwards  of 
ax  hundred  page& 

Passing  from  the  warm  and  genial  regions  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  south  of  France,  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  we  see  the  art  of 
aneling  imder  another  phase.  And  now  we  think  we  hear  some 
ardent  piscatorian  asking,  '  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  could 
ever  have  been  written  on  my  noble  art  in  such  a  place  as 
Holland^  Yes;  this,  we  admit,  is  a  natural  question  to  ask. 
Where  there  is  nothing  but  ditches,  and  canals,  and  sluices,  and 
sandbanks,  and  dikes,  and  windmills,  it  does  seem  somewhat 
miraculous  that  anything  spiritual  could  be  imparted  to  an  art 
which  must,  in  such  locahties,  be  stripped  of  those  necessary 
accessories  to  sentiment  and  feeling — ^the  undulating  landscape, 
and  the  rippling  and  limpid  stream.  But  strange  to  say,  the 
Dutch  have  displayed  a  genius  of  their  own  in  reference  to  fishing 
They  have  been  dever  and  amusing  caricaturists  of  it  There 
are  many  finely-executed  prints,  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  represent  the  fisherman  of  Holland  in  the 
most  grotesque  and  laughable  positions.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  part  of  Europe  has  always  been,  and  is  yet^ 
famous  for  its  salmon.*  All  the  splendid  estuaries  which  dis- 
embogue themselves  into  the  maritime  districts  of  Holland  are 
full  of  them;  for,  even  in  the  d^s  of  the  Romans,  we  find  the 
Moselle, — the  *  dear  and  blue  Moselle,' — ^whose  waters  fiedl  into 
the  Rhine,  celebrated  for  its  numerous  and  delidous  salmon. 
Fishing,  therefore,  both  for  this  monarch  of  the  streams,  and 
less  vsduable  sports,  has  been  commnoly  practised  for  several 
centuries  among  a  large  class  of  the  people,  both  for  profit  and 
amusement  hx  1613  we  have,  in  Dutch,  the  ^Handbook  of 
Fishii^  (Amsterdam),  in  which  the  art  is  described,  and  plates 
of  the  several  kinds  of  fish  are  given.  About  half  a  century  after 
this,  we  have  another  work,  *The  Fisher's  Guide,'  a  small 
treatise,  little  more  than  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  book  just 
mentioned.  The  earliest  caricatures  of  the  angler  we  have  seen 
bear  the  date  of  1603.  One  represents  a  Dutch  amateur, 
evidently  of  some  public  notoriety,  sitting  like  a  lubberly  dod- 
pole,  with  the  most  bewildering  expression  of  fietce,  pulling  at 

*  Hiere  is  a  oommoii  proverb  in  Holland  that  Amsterdam  is  built  upon  the 
bones  of  salmon. 
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a  prodigious  large  Wmon  at  the  foot  of  a  weir.  Anotlier 
print  figures  a  fisher  weeping  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  nxl 
and  tackle.  Underneath  the  print  are  some  verses,  which  ma; 
thus  be  paraphrased: — 

Mynheer  Yandunk,  though  he  never  was  drunk, 

Sipp*d  brandy  and  angled  gaily; 
And  he  quenched  his  thirst  with  two  quarts  of  the  first. 

Hooking  lots  of  fine  salmon  daily : 
Singing — *  Oh,  that  a  fisherman's  draught  could  be 
As  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder  Zee !' 

Water  well  mixed  with  spirit  good  store, 

No  fisherman  thinks  of  scorning ; 
But  of  water  alone  he  drinks  no  more 
Than  to  help  him  to  bring  his  fish  on  shore 

Upon  the  market-stall  in  the  morning. 
For  a  fishing  Dutchman's  draught  shoidd  be 
As  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder  Zee. 

Within  the  last  half-century  there  have  several  lyrical  pro- 
ductions appeared  at  the  Hague,  and  in  other  towns  in  the 
higher  parts  of  Belgium,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mouse,  on  the  pleasures  of  angling.  We  have  seen  songs  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Sambre,  possessed  of  great 
merit     Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  of  them. 

Germany  has  contributed  several  good  things,  within  the  last 
century,  to  piscatory  literature,  both  in  prose  and  versa  We 
shall  insert  a  few  lines  from  Goethe's  '  Angler,'  of  a  playful  and 
imaginary  cast 

'  There  was  a  gentle  angler  who  angled  in  the  sea, 
With  heart  as  cool  as  only  heart,  untaught  of  love,  could  be ; 
"When  suddenly  the  waters  rusheil,  and  swelled,  and  up  there  sprung 
A  humid  maid  of  beauty's  mould — and  thus  to  him  she  sung: 

"  Why  dost  thou  strive  so  artfuDy  to  lure  my  brood  away, 
Ana  leave  them  then  to  die  beneath  the  sun's  all-scorching  my  ? 
Couldst  thou  but  tell  how  happy  are  the  fish  that  swim  belOw, 
Thou  wouldst  with  me,   and  taste  of  joy  which  earth  can  never 
know. 

"  Does  not  bright  Sol,  Diana  too,  more  lovely  far  appear 
When  they  have  dip))ed  in  ocean's  wave  their  golden-silvery  hair  P 
And  is  there  no  attraction  in  this  heaven-expanse  of  blue, 
Nor  in  thine  image  mirrored  in  this  everlasting  dew  't'* 

The  water  rushed,  the  water  swelled,  and  touched  his  naked  feet, 
And  fancy  whispered  to  his  heart  it  was  a  love-pledge  sweet ; 
She  simg  another  siren  lay,  more  witching  than  before, 
Half-pulled — half-plimging— down  he  sunk,  and  ne*er  was  heard  of 
more.* 
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In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Poland,  Hungary,  &c,  angliry?  has  long  formed  a  portion  of  the 
recreations  of  the  peopla  Tnere  are  several  small  works  on  the 
subject,  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  imaginary  and  descrip- 
tive writing.  For  the  translation  of  the  following  Norwegian 
ballad,  we  are  indebted  to  a  good  Norse  scholar,  resident  in 
Edinburgh. 

'  Have  you  seen  my  shepherd  lad, 

De  yee  ken  he's  weel  ? 
Have  you  seen  him  by  the  rill. 

With  his  rod  and  creel  ? 
His  golden  locks — dimpled  chin. 

Make  him  dear  to  me ; 
Gentle  smiles  play  roimd  his  lips 
When  he  throws  the  flee. 

*  Up  the  knowle  there's  rippling  streams, 

That  display  his  art ; 
But  the  cottage  down  the  glen 

Steals  away  his  heart. 
Here  the  hoiurs  he  whiles  away, 

The  rod  is  laid  aside ; 
He  vows — ^with  love  and  fealty, 
He*ll  make  me  his  bride.' 

Leaving  now  our  continental  friends,  and  casting  again  a 
retrospective  glance  at  *  Old  Isaac,'  we  recognise  his  intimate 
and  bosom  friend,  Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  from  the  commencement^ 
and  still  is,  invariably  associated  with  his  fame  as  a  piscatory 
writer.  Cotton  was  a  most  enthusiastic  angler,  and  all  his 
poetical  effusions,  found  in  his  own  poems,  as  well  as  in  those 
published  along  with  the  common  editions  of  Walton's  book,  are 
lively,  witty,  and  sentimental 

Walton  and  Cotton  had  many  imitators  ;  among  the  number 
was  Parker,  who  wrote  poet^  on  the  art  of  angling.  His  verses 
were  published  in  1670.  They  never  stood  high  in  critical 
estimation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  that  the 
satirical  and  humorous  became  more  frequentiy  employed  in 
angling  effusions  than  in  previous  times.  There  are  several 
quaint  and  funny  ballads  on  matters  and  pursuits  connected  with 
the  rod  and  line.  We  shall  select  one.  It  is  from  Llewellan's 
'  Men  Miracles'  (1646),  and  treats  of  a  subject  which,  in  modem 
days^  is  a  fertile  topic  of  discussion  and  remark  among  anglers,—* 
namely,  '  On  unfieur  modes  of  fishing.' 

*  Tou  that  fish  for  dace  and  roches, 
Cupeg  or  tenches,  bonug  noches, 
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Thoa  wast  borne  between  two  dishn, 

When  the  Frydaj  eigne  was  fishee. 

Anglen'  yeares  are  made  and  spent 

All  in  £mb*er  weekes  and  Lent. 

Breake  thy  rod  about  thy  noddle, 
Throw  thy  worms  and  flies  by  the  pottle, 
Keepe  thy  corke  to  stop  thy  bottle, 
Make  straight  thy  hooke,  and  be  not  afeard, 

To  shave  his  beard ; 
That  in  case  of  started  stitches, 
Hooke  and  line  may  mend  thy  breeches. 

'  He  that  searches  pools  and  dikes, 
Halters  jackes,  and  strangles  pikes, 
Let  him  know,  though  he  think  he  wise  is, 
'Tis  not  a  ^porte,  but  an  assizes. 
Fish  to  hooke,  were  the  case  disputed, 
Are  not  tooke,  but  executed. 
Breake  thy  rod,  &c. 

*  You  whose  pastes  fox  rivers  throat. 
And  make  Isis  pay  her  groat. 
That  from  May  to  parch  October, 
Scarce  a  minnow  can  slepe  sober. 
Be  your  fish  in  open  thrust. 

And  your  owne  red-paste  the  crust. 
Breake  thy  rod,  &c. 

*  Hookes  and  lines  of  larger  sizes. 

Such  as  the  tyrant  that  troules  devizes. 
Fishes  ne'er  beheve  his  fable 
What  he  calls  a  line  is  a  cable; 
That's  a  knave  of  endless  rancor, 
Who  for  a  hooke  doth  cast  an  anchor. 
Breake  thy  rod,  &c. 

*  But  of  all  men  he  is  the  cheater — 

Who  with  small  fish  takes  up  the  greater ; 

He  makes  carpes  without  all  dudgeon, 

Makes  a  Jonas  of  a  gudgeon ; 

Crude  man  that  strayes  on  gravell. 

Fish  that  great  with  fish  doth  travell. 
Breake  thy  rod  abont  thy  noddle. 
Throw  thy  worms  and  flies  by  the  pottle, 
Keepe  thy  corke  to  stop  thy  bottle. 
Make  straight  thy  hooke,  and  be  not  afeard. 

To  shave  his  beard; 
That  in  case  of  started  stitches, 
Hooke  and  line  may  mend  thy  breeches.' 

Moses  Browne  followed,  in  about  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
the  footsteps  of  Walton,  of  whose  work  he  was  a  passionate 
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admirer,  a  commentatar,  and,  in  aefveial  i^aspects,  an  imitatoe. 
Browne  wrote  his  '  Eclogues'  in  the  summer  of  1727,  and  they 
were  well  received,  and  ran  through  sevenl  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yeare.  llie  '  Eclogues'  are  preceded  by  an  aUy  written 
essay  in  drfence  of  'Piscatoiy  Eclogue/  in  whidi  the  writer 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  angling  comes  &drly  within  the  range 
of  pastond  poetry.  He  sees  no  reason  whyit  dliould  be  generaSy 
reetricted  to  shepherds,  husbandmen,  planters,  or  vine-dressers; 
far,  says  he— 

*  It  might  be  imaged  that  angling,  an  exercise  so  gentle,  and  such 
a  friend  to  contemplation,  should  need  no  argument  to  recommend  it 
to  the  r^ard  and  favourable  sentiments  of  a  vdse  and  thinking  man ; 
it  seems  so  free  from  the  hazard  and  fatigues  of  other  recreations,  and 
those  ill  habits  and  disorders  many  of  them  breed  in  mind  and  body, 
that  one  would  think  it  was  the  innocent  diversion  of  the  infant  world, 
and  the  readiest,  most  naturally  suggested  subject  for  pastoral  poetry 
to  be  employed  in.  It  has  had  charms  to  captivate  the  most  illustrious, 
as  well  as  the  more  humble,  and  to  be  equally  loved  by  the  most 
contrary  minds.' 

His  *  Eclogues'  are  niTie  in  number — '  On  Fishing  Seasons' — 
*  On  Night  Fishing' — *  On  the  River  Enemies  to  the  Trout  and 
the  Salmon' — *  The  Sea  Swains' — *  On  an  Angler  being  crossed  in 
Love'—'  The  Angler's  Song'—'  The  Strife'—*  The  Fowlers,'  and 
lastly — *The  Complaint;  or,  the  Friends.' 

Gay,  the  author  of  the  *  Fables,'  and  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,' 
wrote  on  angling.  He  describes  in  verse  very  minutely  and 
beautifully  all  the  different  kinds  of  bait  used  for  the  trout;  the 
mode  of  making  artificial  flies;  and  the  best  seasons  for  success- 
fully pursuing  the  sport  Pope  likewise  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Thomson,  the  author  of  *  The  Seasons,'  was,  in  his  yoimger  days, 
a  zealous  and  successful  angler.  He  was  bom  and  educated 
at  the  village  of  Ednim,  in  Roxburghshire,  which  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  finest  little  tributaries  of  the  Tweed,  called  the 
E(hn,  and  which  is  full  of  the  richest  trout  In  his  splendid 
lines  on  angling,  in  his  *  Spring,'  he  seems  to  have  had  the  rich 
scenery  of  this  sparkling  river  before  him  in  his  vivid  and 
immortal  description. 

There  were  several  other  regular  and  formal  dissertations  on 
angling,  during  the  last  century,  chiefly  in  verse,  besides  those 
we  have  enumerated.  The  principal  of  these  are  *  The  Genteel 
Recreation;  or,  the  Pleasures  of  Angling,'  by  John  Whiting, 
1700 ;  '  The  Innocent  Epicure;  or,  the  Art  of  Angling,'  1701  ; 
'Piscatory  Eclogues,'  by  T.  Ford,  D.D.,  originally  written  in 
Latin,  and  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  work  was 
translated  by  Tipping  SUvester,   M.A.,  Oxford,   1733.     'The 
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Angler ;  Eight  Dialogues  in  Verse/  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Diaper, 
1758,  is  an  amusing  and  interesting  book. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  somewhat  curious  feature 
in  the  angling  literature  of  this  century — ^namely,  the  great 
number  of  epitaphs^  on  deceased  anglers,  to  be  found  in  burial- 
places  both  m  England  and  Scotland.  These  are  almost  invari- 
ably penned  in  an  amusing,  but  irreverent  strain.  We  do  not 
like  to  see  wit  and  satire  carried  to  the  grave's  mouth  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  too  serious  and  important  to  be  tne  theme  of  such  sport 
Among  a  great  number  of  such  publications  in  our  possession, 
we  shall  only  insert  one,  relative  to  a  character  who,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  was  a  very  notorious  personage  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land : — 

Lines  on  the  Tombstone  of  William  Allan,  the  notorious  Gipsy,  md 

Piper  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

*  A  stalwart  tinker  wight  wa«  he, 

And  weel  could  mend  a  pot  or  pan. 
An'  deftly  Wull  could  throw  ajlee, 
An'  neatly  weave  the  willow  wan'. 

*  And  sweetly  wild  were  Allan's  strains, 

An'  many  a  reel  and  jig  he  blew ; 
Wi'  merry  lilts  he  charm 'd  the  swains, 
Wi'  barbed  spear  the  otter  slew. 

*  Nae  mair  he'll  scan  wi'  anxious  eye, 

The  sandy  shore  of  winding  Reed ; 
Nae  mair  he'll  tempt  the  finnv  fry, 
The  King  of  Tinkers,  Allan's  dead ! 

*  Nae  mair  at  mell  or  merry  night. 

The  cheering  bagpipes  Wull  shall  blaw  ; 
Nae  mair  the  village  throng  delight, 
Qrini  death  has  laid  the  minstrel  law. 

*  Now  trouts  exulting  cut  the  wave. 

Triumphant  see  the  otter  glide ; 
Their  deadly  foe  lies  in  the  grave, 
Charley  and  Phoebe  by  his  side.* 

Angling  literatiu-e  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  has 
taken  a  wider  range,  and  no  small  portion  of  wit,  sentiment,  and 
descriptive  writing,  of  an  elevated  kind,  has  been  thrown  into 
piscatory  publications  of  our  own  day. 

This  period  is  likewise  characterized  by  a  great  increase  of 
angling  songs,  many  of  them  possessing  much  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness^ as  well  as  wit  and  drollery.    The  scenic  representationa  of 
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Jebrated  angling  localities  have  been  highly  worked  up,  and 
sive  been  so  artistically  interwoven  with  ^he  mere  details  of  the 
gentle  art'  itself,  as  to  make  it  doubly  interesting  and  improving. 

In  1825,  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  angling 
terature  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  Hving  author,  pub- 
shed  his  'Angler's  Tent'  It  is  the  narrative  of  one  day's 
>umey  among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and 
lumberland.  The  author,  and  the  party  with  him,  being  well 
rovided  with  all  the  maUi^l  of  comfort,  visited  some  of  the 
lost  wild  and  secluded  scenes  in  these  counties.  He  says,  *  The 
nages  aud  feelings  of  these  few  happy  days,  and,  above  all,  of 
bat  delightful  evening,  the  author  wished  to  preserve  in  poetry. 
VTiat  he  has  \vritten,  while  it  serves  to  himself  and  his  friends 
s  a  record  of  past  happiness,  may,  he  hopes,  without  impropriety 
•e  offered  to  the  public,  since,  if  at  all  faithful,  it  will  have  some 
Qterest  to  those  who  delight  in  the  wilder  scenes* of  nature,  and 
irho  have  studied,  with  respect  and  love,  the  character  of  their 
imple  inhabitanta' 

The  *Salmonia*  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  published  in 
828.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  an  interesting  work.  It  contains 
oany  observations  on  the  habits  and  natural  instincts  of  the 
rout  and  salmon ;  on  the  influence  of  lights  and  shadows  on  our 
udgments  of  external  things  ;  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  which 
nay  be  supposed  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  highly- 
niltivated  and  philosophical  angler.  •  The  author  informs  us  that 
he  work  was  written  during  several  months  of  severe  illness,  and 
hat  it  constituted  his  amusement  during  hours  which  other- 
Nise  would  have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious. 

The  collection  of  songs  called  *  The  Fisher's  Garland,'  pub- 
lished originally  at.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  entitled  to  notice. 
Ihey  amount  to  twenty-five  in  number ;  one  having  been  printed 
on  a  fly-sheet  every  year,  from  1821  to  1845.  The  number  of 
copies  struck  ofi*  each  year  was  only  about  twenty,  and  these  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  members  of  an  angling  club,  who  were 
the  concoctors  of  the  songs.  They  are  now  reprinted  in  a  neat 
volume.  Mr.  Stoddart,  of  Kelso,  has  been  the  most  voluminous 
writer  of  angling  songs  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  There 
are  about  fifty  songs  and  sonnets  together,  in  the  volume  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article. 

There  are  several  other  angling  works  published  in  England, 
of  recent  date,  besides  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  will 
yield  the  contemplative  and  literary  angler  more  or  less  pleasure 
and  amusement  Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Cap- 
tain Medwin's  *  Angler  in  Wales;'  *  Angling  in  Ireland ;'  Scrope's 
'Days  and  Nights  in  Salmon  Fishing;'  and  Stephen  Oliver's 
(W.  A.  Chatto  s)  *  North  Country  Angler.'  Angling  literature 
N.  s. — ^VOL.  VII.  D 
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has  likewise  been  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated  ii 
several  British  periodicals;  more  especially  in  ^Blackwood's 
Magazine/  and  the  ^  Sporting  Magazine/ 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  modem  interest  and  value 
of  literary  efiusions  on  fishing  generally,  considered  as  an  art  or 
amusement,  has  arisen  from  the  increase  of  travelling,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  The  sphere  of  the  rod-fisher  has  been  vastly 
extended,  and  his  pleasures  varied  and  multiplied,  by  railway  and 
steamboat  facilities.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  have  a  great  increase  of  pisok 
tory  lore  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  We  may  bt 
daily  looking  for  the  ^Angler's  Handbook  for  Australia;  'A 
Guide  to  the  Angling  Rivers  of  Caffraria  ;'  or  *  The  Ky-Fishef's 
Vade-Mecum  for  the  Waters  of  the  Nile  ;'  or  some  such  publi- 
cations. In  America,  rod-fishing  is  becoming  a  fashionabk 
sport,  and  has  been  written  about  in  the  true  Y^ikee  spirit  He 
muses  have  been  called  into  requisition;  and  we  have  the 
*  Indian's  Song,  on  the  Capture  of  the  Salmon ;'  *  The  CanadiiB 
Fisher's  Garland;'  and  *  Verses  by  an  Angler  on  the  FoA 
River.' 

In  the  wide  range  of  piscatory  writing  which  we  have  rentared 
to  glance  over,  we  recognise  nearly  the  same  leading  features  is 
all  its  aspects  and  localities,  whether  springing  out  of  the  ooldatfl 
icy  regions  of  the  north,  or  under  the  genial  sky  of  Italy.  Tke 
genei^  tone  and  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the  rod  and  the 
Bne  are  characterized  by  a  soothing,  contemplative,  and  moial 
influence,  highly  favourable  to  the  formation  and  support  <^ 
good  habits.  There  is  no  vice  necessarily  connected  with  the 
sport ;  on  the  contrary,  it  predisposes  the  minds  of  the  youthful 
in  particular  to  those  trains  of  thought  which  lead  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  that  is  gentle,  amiable,  and  praiseworthy  in  lifc 
and  ccmversation. 
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Aet.  IV. — Mtmand  his  Migrations,     By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  New  York, 

&c.  &c.  &c.    London.     12mo.     1851. 
2.  The  Ethnology  of  Emope.     By.  E.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  &c.    London. 

12mo.     1852. 
3w  I5ltf  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands,   By  R.  G.  Latham,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

London.     12mo.     1852. 
4.  2%0  Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.     By  R.  G. 

Latham.  FJI.S.,  &c     London.     12mo.     1852. 

TsE  interest  tak^i  in  such  exhibitions  as  Mr.  Catlings  Indian 
museum  during  the  last  dix  or  seven  years,  and  lately  in  the 
Zulu  Caffi-es,  and  the  poor  apocryphal  chHdren  called  Aztecs,  is  a 
£ikYOurable  sign  of  the  public  disposition  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Tarieties  of  the  hmnan  race— a  branch  of  knowledge 
now  more  than  ever  important  in  oiu*  rapid  migrations  over 
the  earth.  Our  new  political  relations,  too,  with  the  millions 
of  Turkey,  and  thQ  still  more  surprising  events  among  the 
hundreds  of  millions  in  China,  give  fresh  value  to  correct  in- 
tellig^ice  reBpecting  such  varieties.  Their  history  and  character 
have  long  been  too  superficially  studied,  seeing  the  vastness 
of  the  subject,  and  the  dangerous  errors  that  spring  from  false 
estimates  of  its  elements,  and  seeing,  too,  the  extraordinary 
facilities  we  possess  towards  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  Perhaps  its  neglect  has  arisen  from 
the  unsatisfactory  method  usually  adopted  by  its  teachers  in 
developing  it  Dr.  Latham,  whose  works  on  ethnology  may  be 
recommended  as  useful  manuals,  gives  strong  reasons  for  dis- 
approving that  method.  If  his  great  diligence  entitles  him  to 
respectful  attention,  his  appointment  also  to  the  direction  of  the 
ethnological  department  of  the  Sydenham  Palace  gives  his  views, 
as  shown  in  his  books,  still  greater  importance.  The  skill  to  be 
displayed  in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  that  department  must 
have  considerable  influence  upon  its  usefulness  aa  a  school  of 
commerce,  of  colonization,  of  statesmanship,  and  of  philanthropy. 
But  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  the  specimens  of 
man  and  his  works,  now  to  be  offered  to  the  world,  may  not  be 
subjected  to  any  modem  system  of  classification  yet  devised,, 
and  certainly  not  to  Dr.  Latham's  own  plan.  Before  the  pub- 
hcatioQ  of  the  four  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  are  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Dr.  Gordon  Latham  had,  in  his  '  Natural 
History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,'  proposed  a  new  theory  of  the 
distributiim  of  our  race.     Blumenbach,  and  others,   had  esta- 
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blished  certain  distinctions  between  what  they,  on  the  one  hand, 
called  the  Caucasian  race,  or  the  better  formed  and  fairer  branches 
of  the  human  family,  in  which  Europeans  were  mixed  with  Cir- 
cassians and  Arabs;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  called  the 
inferior,  darker  races,  including  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Negroes,  in 
divers  groups.  The  inconsistency  of  this  system  is  easily  exposed 
by  Dr.  Latham.  He  therefore  himself  makes  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  alone,  the  superior  race,  under  the  name  of  the 
lapetidce;  and  he  divides  the  rest  of  mankind  into  <tw  great 
classes,  of  which  one  is  to  comprise  Asiatics,  aboriginal  Americans, 
and  Polynesians;  the  other  the  Africans.  There  is  clearly  no 
substantial  improvement  in  this  over  Blimienbach  s  system ;  and 
if  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  offer  us  our  fellow-man  in  three  groups, 
composed  severally  of  mere  debatable  materials,  we  shall  oe 
little  helped  in  our  investigations,  and  derive  no  definite  ideas 
from  what  we  see  there. 

The  fact  is,  our  knowledge  of  the  several  families  of  man  is  too 
imperfect  to  admit  of  any  such  classification  yet.  Phenomena 
occur  daily  which  disconcert  previous  opinions;  and  for  the 
present  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  knowing  where  to  find  such 
mdividuals  as  may  safely  be  taken  as  types.of  great  families,  and 
what  they  habitually  are  doing. 

Instead,  then,  of  grouping  men  and  women  by  themselves  in 
the  Sydenham  Palace,  as  is  done  in  books,  it  will  be  best  to 
scatter  them,  among  their  works,  all  over  the  building.  With 
the  remains  from  Nineveh  give  ancient  Asiatics  of  as  many 
periods  and  families  as  you  can,  conquerors  and  conquered  ;  with 
Belzoni  s  tombs,  and  other  monuments  from  Egypt,  give  all  its 
races ;  with  a  Greek  temple  give  Athenians ;  with  Etruscan,  or 
Roman  buildings,  give  old  Italians ;  with  a  Druidical  stone,  or  an 
Irish  round  tower,  give  a  British  and  an  Irish  family.  When  India 
is  visited,  let  the  figures  of  various  Indians,  and  the  English  now  in 
India,  be  seen  too.  At  the  foot  of  a  model  of  Pompey's  pillar,  or  of 
one  of  the  pyramids,  let  us  see  figures  of  the  people  now  actually 
living  in  Egypt — Copts  and  Arabs,  and  the  multitudes  mingled 
with  them  there.  Let  some  Russians  surround  any  Russian  object 
presented  to  us.  Let  even  many  of  the  departments  be  supplied 
with  genuine  livbig  natives  of  the  countries  from  which  in- 
teresting products  are  brought  Mr.  Dunn's  Chinese  museum 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  this ;  and  the  plan  is  easier  than 
may  appear  at  first  sight  If  well  carried  out  it  will  haye  im- 
portant results.  A  school  of  languages  will  thus  be  formed,  and 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  and  natural  articles  collected  will 
be  the  better  ascertained.  These  people  ^'ill  acquire  greater  in- 
telligence, and  return  to  tfieiv  respective  count rUs  capable 
ieamers.     Scarcely  a  foreign  land  exists  but  it  occaaionallj 
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fiimishes  England  with  some  of  its  inhabitants  as  visitors,  from 
whom  some  might  advantageously  be  received  into  this  splendid 
refuge.  Not  long  ago  an  Esquimaux  was  found  at  Deptford,  and 
he  did  good  service  in  one  of  our  polar  expeditions. 

Dr.  Latham  has  planned  his  four  volumes  in  a  way  that 
suggests  another  convenient  mode  o{  peopling  the  Crystal  Palace 
so  as  to  familiarize  its  frequenters  with  the  whole  race.  His  first 
book  traces  the  migrations  of  man  generally ;  an  exceedingly 
complex  and  difficult  subject,  of  which  no  pictorial  representation 
can  be  attempted ;  in  the  next  volume  he  describes  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe;  in  the  third  those  of  the  British  Islands; 
and  those  of  our  Colonies  and  India  in  the  fourth.  Adopting  the 
easiest  and  most  usefrd  part  of  this  distribution,  something  may 
be  contrived  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  if  the  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Calcutta,  for  instance,  or  of  Canton,  were  presented  to  the 
eya  The  almost  Uving  Chinese  collection,  exhibited  a  few  years 
ago  in  LfOndon  and  in  America,  is  believed  to  have  produced  a 
most  humanizing  influence  on  the  public  mind  in  both  countries. 
So  the  fiill-fiized  representation  of  a  negro  family  in  freedom, 
following  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civilized  life,  would  be  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  terrible  scenes  in  'Uncle  Tom,'  or  to  Biard's 
equally  afflicting  picture  of  the  Slave-mart 

In  the  *  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands'  Dr.  Latham  has 
enlarged  on  a'subject  full  of  controverted  points,  both  as  it  is 
traced  back  to  remote  antiquity  and  also  in  the  appUcation  of 
assumed  qualities  of  race  to  questions  of  modem  policy.  In  this 
case  we  ought  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  A 
rich  series  of  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
our  own  time,  completing  the  collection  of  all  the  worthies  of 
all  time,  would  help  out  our  ethnology,  as  well  as  furnish  a 
great  gallery  of  illustrious  names.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
portrait  types  of  our  people,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  Manx, 
Colonial,  and  Indian.  There  are  locaHties  too,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Hastings,  believed  to  have  in  its  fishermen  a  genuine  rem- 
nant of  an  early  and  peculiar  population.  Particular  families 
also  are  thought  to  be  distinguished  for  generations  by  peculiar 
features  and  pecuhar  quaUties.     Both  deserve  critical  notice. 

To  construct  a  Blumenbach  or  a  Latham  Museum  of  Man,  as 
described  in  their  valuable  books,  will  be  as  bad  as  to  adopt  the 
Greek  or  Chinese  division  of  the  race,  by  which  all  but  them- 
selves, including,  in  ancient  days,  even  Jews,  Romans,  and  Car- 
thaginians, were  barbairians,  and  in  modem  times  ourselves 
and  every  other  Christian  people.  It  is  a  vdser  plan  of  Eratosthenes 
to  distribute  mankind  into  classes,  as  they  are,  more  or  less, 
remarkable  for  moral  qualities,  of  which  he  maintained  that  all  na- 
tions had  some  shara     To  represent  them  in  connexion  with  the 
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products  of  their  respective  industries  is  to  adopt  that  good  pm- 
dple  on  the  more  intelligible  basis  of  th^ir  worka 

Dr.  Latham  wisely  reviews  a  branch  of  ethnology  which  merits 
immediate  attention  for  the  sake  of  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  emigrant  countrymen!  This  is  ethnological  msdiciiu.  Our 
materials  for  it  are  singularly  abimdant,  and  actually  arranged. 
In  the  College  of  Physicians  these  materials  may  be  found  col- 
lected imder  the  highest  official  authority ;  and  Dr.  Latham,  u 
a  member  of  the  College,  should  turn  them  to  account  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  They  are  retiims  sent  through  llie  secretaries  d 
state  for  the  colonies  and  foreign  affisdrs  from  every  regicm  on  earth 
where  we  have  a  consular  or  a  colonial  authority.  The  coUecticB 
of  the  drugs  here  recorded  from  vast  experience  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  world-wide  stores  <rf  the  Crystal  Pakoa 

It  will  not  be  an  unsuitable  addition  to  its  treasures  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  the  poor  child's  exhibition  of  vdld  flowers  at  Salisliurj, 
where  nature  alone,  under  the  skilftil  guidance  of  the  botaniil» 
contributed  largely  to  an  annual  amusement,  as  cheap  and  is- 
structive  bb  it  was  pleasing.* 

Dr.  Latham  writes  too  rapidly,  not  too  muck  This  leads  him 
into  inconsistencies,  such  as  his  crude  notion  about  the  component 
parts  of  the  present  English  language.  In  the  volume  upon  *  Hie 
Migrations  of  Man '  he  repeats  an  error  on  that  subject  respecting 
the  *  unimpoiiance  of  the  Celtic  remains  in  our  language.'  He 
stumbled  on  this  error  in  the  first  edition  of  his  respectable  work 
on  *  Language ;'  but  he  corrected  it  in  the  second  edition,  wh«s 
he  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  late  Mr.  Garnet's  discoveries,  and 
of  Mr.  Kemble's  admissions.  He  himself,  too,  furnishes  another 
correction  in  the  shrewd,  and  certainly  correct  remark,  that  *a 
vast  amount  of  Celticism  iwt  found  in  (ntr  tongue  yerj  probably 
exists  in  our  pedigree. 't 

It  would  be  easier  to  confess  his  error  as  to  the  matter  of 
words,  than  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency  that  is  obvious  upon 
the  face  of  his  observations  respecting  the  language  that  is  lost 
and  the  race  that  survives.  But  as  Dr.  Latham  nas  the  good 
quality  of  being  a  learner,  he  may  be  expected  not  to  mar  the 
grand  purpose  of  the  Sydenham  Palace — the  representatioii  of 
man  and  natiu'e — by  sacrificing  truth  to  immature  8}r8tema 

♦  This  original  idea  of  an  exhibition  of  tcilil  flowors,  so  well  carried  oat  at 
Salisbury  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  reported  in  the  county  jmpcr.  It  deserres  to 
be  made  univenially  knoMm. 

t  The  Features  of  Man,  p.  170. 
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A«T.  V. — HiMtcnf  qf  the  Iniurreetim  in  China,  m^  iTotiees  of  the 
Chrietiani^,  Creed,  and  FroeUmatioM  of  the  iMurgents.  By 
MM.  CaUerir  and  Yvan.  Tnuislated  from  ^  French.  With  a 
Supplementuy  Gha^Bter^  narrating  the  j^ioet  Eeeent  Events,  by 
John  Oxenibtd.  With  a  fae-simUe  4Pf  a  Chinese  Map  of  the 
coarse  of  tiie  Inrorrection,  and  a  Fortrait  of  Tien-T^,  its  Chief. 
London :  Smith  and  Elder.     WS^. 

2.  The  Ckimeee  Sevofution.  lUuitrated  with  several  curious  Engravings. 
Lowlon:  Tizetelly.     1j858. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mantchous, 
a  Tartar  tribe  of  warlike  character,  overran  and  conquered 
CUbe^  Thew  were  in  number  comparatively  few,  but  yet  suffi- 
deiai  to  fiH  ail  the  great  posts  of  government,  to  form  an  army, 
ad  to  supply  with  rulers  and  ma^strates  all  the  provinces,  dis- 
tricts, and  cities  of  the  empire.  The  native  Chinese  were  con- 
sequently shut  out  fix)m  every  office  of  trust  or  emolument 
TluB  state  of  things  lasted  for  a  considerable  period;  but  in 
proportion  as  time  consolidated  the  authority  of  the  conquerors, 
thqr  admitted  individuals  from  among  the  vanquished  people  to 
akm  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  so  that  at  length  man- 
darins of  all  classes  werecreatedindiscriminately  from  both  nations. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  though  seemingly  well  established,  was 
by  no  means  calculated  for  long  dmution.  The  native  race  of 
princes  had  not  been  extirpated,  though  they  were  at  first  com- 
pletely scattered,  compelled  to  hide  themselves  in  obscure  places, 
and,  for  more  effectual  concealment,  to  change  their  names  in 
many  cases,  and  to  mingle  with  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people. 
There  is,  however,  in  most  countries  a  feeling,  in  the  West  de- 
nominated loyalty,  which  habitually  inclines  the  masses  to  attach 
themselves  blindly  to  the  cause  of  the  old  ruling  families.  They 
cooader  this  a  virtue,  and  it  is  at  least  a  respectable  prejudice, 
ei^ecially  in  communities  where  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for 
beyond  dynastic  changes.  Through  reverence  for  their  ancient 
inasters,  the  Chinese  compassionated  the  fate  of  their  descendants, 
and  meditated  constantly  on  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  the 
throna  To  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  they  instituted 
throughout  the  empire  secret  societies,  organized  with  consum- 
mate prudence  and  skill,  which,  by  keeping  alive  and  increasing 
the  hatred  betwe^i  the  subjugated  race  and  their  conquerors, 
paved  the  way  for  a  great  reformation  at  some  distant  day. 

It  must  not  be  kept  out  of  sight  that  the  converts  and  disciples 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  one  time  extremely  numerous  and  powerful, 
threw  theiQselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  secret  societies,  through 
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detestation  of  the  Mantchous,  and  in  the  hope  of  erecting  a 
Christian  empire.  They  associated  the  organization  of  CaUio- 
licism  with  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Buddhists,  and  in  1793, 
when  all  Europe  was  agitated  by  a  vast  political  movement, 
matured  an  insurrection  which  nearly  brought  about  a  change  of 
dynasty.  After  several  sanguinary  engagements,  however,  the 
insurgents  were  ultimately  defeated,  and  the  infuriated  Mantchous 
wreaked  upon  their  prisoners,  more  especially  the  Christians,  the 
accumulated  vengeance  of  a  whole  century.  In  the  *  Nouvelles 
Lettres  Edifiantes,'  the  history  of  that  formidable  rebellion  is 
related  in  a  highly  interesting,  though  irregular  manner;-  and  in 
order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what  is  now  taking  place  in 
China,  the  public  should  revert  to  those  volumes  of  t£e  Jesuits, 
which  are  full  at  once  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

From  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  when  revolution  became 
epidemical  in  the  world,  European  influence  exercised  more  or 
less  directly  a  disorganizing  effect  on  the  Mantchou  power.  The 
native  Chinese  beheld,  at  first  with  surprise,  and  then  with  con- 
tempt, the  utter  inferiority  of  their  Tartar  rulers  to  the  peace- 
ful and  money-loving  strangers  from  the  West  Above  ail,  the 
English  distinguished  themselves  by  a  cautious,  though  unequivocal 
antagonism  to  the  governing  caste,  which  interfered  vexatiously 
with  their  trade,  and  frequently  threatened  them  with  expulsion. 
Such  an  event  could  not  have  failed  to  prove  disastrous  to  large 
classes  of  the  industrious  natives,  who  felt  this,  and  trembled  for 
their  own  subsistence.  At  the  same  time,  glimpses  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  were  disclosed  to  the  Chinese,  who  perceived  at  once 
its  revolutionary  character,  and  eagerly,  therefore,  embraced  iU 
tenets. 

Gutzlaff,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  Chinese  by  descent^ 
found  great  favour  with  the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
who  eagerly  joined  the  secret  society  he  established  called  the 
*  Union,'  which  had  for  its  object  the  dissemination  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  organizing  of  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  Tartars.  While  these  ail'airs  were  in  progress,  the  war  broke 
out  with  England,  and  the  natives  learned  by  experience  what  a 
mere  handful  of  discipUned  and  courageous  men  could  perform, 
in  opposition  to  disorganized  and  ignorant  multitudes.  They 
beheld  the  vain  and  weak  man  who  styled  himself  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  affected  to  exercise  sovereign 
power  over  all  nations,  subdued  and  humiliated  by  a  small 
British  force;  compelled  to  sue  humbly  for  peace;  concede 
to  the  conquerors  a  portion  of  bis  territories;  and  agree  to  pay 
tribute  during  a  number  of  yeara  While  the  contest.was  gmng 
on,  the  secret  societies  had  made  an  offer  to  the  English  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  their  policy  that 
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they  refused  it  We  by  no  means  hold  with  the  doctrine  that 
wars  are  to  be  undertaken  and  conquests  made  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  our  religious  faith;  but  when,  on  other  groimds, 
an  mimense  portion  of  the  earth  might  have  been  annexed  to 
Christendom,  it,  is  we  think,  matter  of  regret  that  the  opportu- 
nity should  have  been  thrown  away. 

But  so  it  was,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Celestial  Empire  was 
left  in  the  incompetent  hands  which  had  so  long  appeared  to 
wield  it  The  native  Chinese  population  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  hoped,  that  if  we  would  not  become  their  masters  ourselves, 
we  might  at  least  consent  to  set  up  some  prince  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  When  the  war  terminated  without  producing  any 
change  in  their  political  condition,  they  at  once  resolved  on 
making  some  attempt  by  their  own  unaided  forca  The  mighty 
league  of  secret  societies  was  re-organized,  and  quickened  with  a 
fresh  and  more  ardent  spirit  Hope  animated  revenge.  The 
Mantchous  had  always  been  known  to  be  cruel;  they  were  now 
found  to  be  inactive  and  cowardly.  This,  then,  was  the  moment 
for  national  redemption,  and  from  the  Great  Wall  to  the  ocean, 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Tonquin,  the  native 
Chinese  mind  was  agitated  by  the  most  powerful  passions-^ 
patriotism,  the  love  of  glory,  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance. 

In  obedience  to  some  great  law,  with  which  we  were  hitherto 
unacquainted,  the  various  populations  of  the  civilized  world 
appeared  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  ideas  at  a  particular  period, 
though  little  or  no  actual  communication  may  have  taken  place 
between  them.  In  the  year  184-8,  a  blow  was  dealt  to  the  Euro- 
pean despotisms,  from  which,  in  spite  of  appearances,  they  are- 
staggering  yet ;  and  two  years  later  the  insurrectionary  movement 
commenced  in  China,  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  gone  on 
without  intermission,  and  either  now  or  at  some  fixture  day  will 
inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  Mantchou  power. 

It  makes  very  much  against  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs, 
that  the  written  language  of  the  people  is  artificial,  and  its 
system  of  nomenclature  uncouth.  We  find  it  diflBcult  to  extend 
our  sympathies  to  an  individual  named  Ching-Chang,  or  Himg- 
Foa  Instead  of  deriving  political  instruction  from  the  events  of 
their  lives,  we  experience  a  disturbance  of  our  risible  faculties. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  be  as  sparing  as  possible  in  the  use  of 
Chinese  names,  which  would  besides  aid  us  very  little  in  the 
knowledge  of  occurrences. 

The  authors  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  the  present  article  are 
men  of  prudence  and  ability,  who  have  in  an  eminent  degree 
divested  themselves  of  national  prejudices,  and  acquired  the  power. 
to  do  justice  towards  all  Mistaken  they  may  be  on  some  points, 
becauae  the  subject  of  which  they  treat  is  so  recent  as  to  be 
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on  that  aooount  obscura  Time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  to 
lift  the  veil  from  circmnstances,  to  discover  and  analyse  motives, 
to  study  the  character  of  the  principal  actors,  or  to  ascertain  the 
relative  strength  of  ccmtending  parties.  All  that  seems  at  present 
practicable  is  to  sketch,  as  they  have  done,  boldly  in  outline,  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  three  years,  which,  if  they  lead  the  Chinese 
nation  to  the  expected  goal,  will  h^eafber  be  classed  among  the 
most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind 

All  great  exhibitions  of  popular  virtue  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  religion  or  superstition  Every  nation  has  its  pro- 
phets and  sages,  its  lawgivers  and  martyrs,  who  have  bequeathed 
to  their  successors  predictions,  poUtical  axioms,  traditions,  legends, 
which,  taken  altogether,  form  in  some  sense  the  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere of  the  community.  The  insurrection  in  the  Quang  Ly, 
which  initiated  the  present  movement  in  China,  was  heralded 
in  by  precursory  symptoma  Marvels,  observe  the  historian, 
preceded  reahties,  and  invested  them  with  a  sort  of  prestige,  by 
imparting  to  the  rebellion  the  character  of  an  event  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  and  expected  by  true  believera  A  report  was 
current  among  the  people,  that  the  forty-eighthyear  of  the  present 
cycle,  which  began  1851 ,  was  the  epoch  fixed  by  prophecy  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  It  was  added  that  a  great 
patriot,  who  lived  under  the  last  emperor  of  that  race,  had  pre- 
served his  standard,  and  had  foretold  that  whoev^  unfarled  it 
in  the  midst  of  his  army  would  ascend  the  throne.  Under  this 
miraculous  flag  the  insurgents,  on  the  first  taking  up  of  arms, 
were  said  to  march.  And  the  fact  was  not  at  all  questioned  by 
public  opinion ;  a  general  uneasiness  soon  took  possession  of  the 
national  mind.  There  was  a  report  of  treacherous  or  corrupt 
mandarins,  the  nmnber  and  importance  of  secret  affiliations  were 
exaggerated,  and  in  several  places  meetings  were  held,  where 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Tartar  rulers  and  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting a  national  dynasty  were  openly  discussed. 

When  events  happen  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  men  yield 
them  just  as  much  credence  as  is  compatible  with  their  own  cha- 
racter. Critics  of  Chinese  affairs  here  in  Eiux)pe,  eager  to  reduce 
everything  to  commonplace,  are  apt  to  regard  the  present  move- 
ment as  a  contest  of  mere  vulgar  interest  But  the  love  of 
national  independence  is  something  loftier  tiian  this,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  there  exist  patiiots  in  China> 
who  would  deem  it  no  misfortune  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
deUveranoe  of  their  country.  If  they  connect  this  enterprise  with 
the  restoration  of  an  ancient  line  ofprinces,  they  only  act  in  strict 
conformity  with  Oriental  ideaa.  Tne  very  existence  of  popular 
institutions  is  unknown  to  ihem.  Their  only  choice  lies  between 
dynasties^  and  they  may  reasonably  enough  prefer  to  U  ve  under  tlie 
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sway  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ming — a  family  of  native 
princes — ^to  bowing  the  neck  to  a  Mantchou  Tartar,  who  despises 
their  indigenous  manners,  who  has  merely  adopted  their  religion, 
who  brings  to  Pekin  a  wife  with  large  feet  from  Tartary,  and 
who  still  mangles  and  mutilates  their  language  like  a  foreigner. 
The  prince,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  the  insurgents  have  set  up, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  yoimg  man  of  uncommon  merit,   studious, 
retired,  modest,  with  a  profoimd  conviction  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause,  dauntless  resolution,  and  a  poKtic  and  winning 
bearing,  scarcely  compatible  with  the  inexperience  of  youth.     To 
account  in  some  measure  for  this,  he  is  said  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  counsellor,  whether  his  friend,   father,   or  teacher,   who 
remains  perpetually  invisible.      Some  have  supposed  this  per- 
sonage to  be  a  clever  myth,  like  the  genius  of  Socrates.     But 
in  that  case  we  should  only  be  encountered  by  greater  difficulty 
in  the  attempt  to  account  for  that  profound  wisdom,  by  which  the 
actions  of  Tien-Tfe  have  on  nearly  all  occasions  been  characterized. 
The  very  selection  of  the  province  of  Quang  Ly  for  the  first 
seat  of  the  insurrection  may  be  enumerated  among  the  proofs  of 
his  judicious  pohcy.     Taken  altogether,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
least  accessible,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interestmg  of  the  divisions 
of  China.     Its  general  aspect  is  singularly  picturesque,  and  oflfers 
points  of  view  which  have  often  been  delineated    by  Chinese 
painters.     Their  landscapes,  however,  always  appear  strange  to 
European  eyes,  with  their  inaccessible  mountains,  which  look  as  if 
created  by  the  human  imagination — the  rocks  having  a  resem- 
blance to  gigantic  animals — the  rivers  falling  into  abysses  crossed 
by   impassable   bridges — all   these  seem   to  us  like  something 
belonging  to  the  realm  of  fancies.     But,  as  in  other  motmtainous 
regions,  the  land  for  the  most  part  is  barren,  or  forced  into  fer- 
tility by  the  incessant  toil  of  its  inhabitants,  who  acquire  in  their 
contests  with  nature  a  bold  and  hardy  disposition  of  mind.     Men 
dweUing   among   such  scenes,  have  in  all   parts   of  the  world 
been  advanced  to  independence,  so  that  the  forces  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  have  often  suffered  disaster  and  defeat  from 
a  handful  of  desperate  mountaineers  resolved  to  perish  or  be 
free.     Among  the  rumours  of  the  day,  one  was  circulated  attri- 
buting the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  this  wild  region  to  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  who  were  thus,  it  is  said,  enabled  to 
support  their  troops  until  victory  had  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  rich  cities  and  plains  of  China.    Tien-Tfe's  first  followers  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  Miao-tze,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  living 
in  small  isolated  societies  among  the  sterile  ridges  which  extend , 
to  the  central  provinces  of  the  empire.     They  choose  secluded 
spots  to  dwell  in,  never  congregating  to  the  number  of  more 
tnan  two  thousand,     like  the  Malays,  they  raise  their  houses  on 
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piles,  keeping  their  domestic  animals  under  the  same  roo£  Though 
agriculturists,  they  are  much  addicted  to  war,  reckless  of  danger, 
and  accustomed  to  fatigue.  They  are  among  those  tribes  which 
the  Tartars  have  never  been  able  to  reduce  to  submission.  They 
still  adhere  to  the  ancient  costume  of  their  nation,  have  never 
shaved  their  heads,  and  have  invariably  repelled  the  authority  of 
the  mandarins,  and  the  customs  of  the  Chinese.  *  Their  inde- 
pendence,' said  a  mandarin,  '  is  now  an  estabUshed  fact,  and  in 
our  maps  their  country  is  left  white,  to  show  that  they  do  not 
submit  to  the  emperor/ 

During  the  reign  of  a  former  ^emperor  an  attempt  was  made 
to  subdue  them,  and  bulletins  were  issued  annoimcing  mighty 
victories  obtained  by  the  imperial  troops ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  abandon  all  ideas  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  these 
mountaineers.  In  1832  their  martial  character  exhibited  itself 
in  an  imusual  manner.  They  exalted  one  of  their  nation  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  clothed  him  in  the  imperial  yellow  robe, 
and  under  his  standard  made  an  irruption  into  the  lower  coun- 
tries, which  they  utterly  devastated.  *  Their  invasions,'  said  a 
Mantchou  to  an  English  traveller,  ^  caused  us  great  uneasiness. 
Our  troops  were  beaten  by  these  savage  hordes.'  The  Miao-tze, 
too  warlike  to  be  conquered  by  arms,  yielded  to  the  arte  of  nego- 
tiation. Skilful  diplomatiste  were  dispatched  to  them  from  the 
court,  and  bv  oflFering  them  certain  advantages  persuaded  them 
to  disband  their  troops  and  retium  peaceably  home.  When  some 
of  the  mandarins  were  asked  whether  these  tribes  never  descended 
into  the  plains  on  errands  of  friendliness,  they  said  that  such  a 
thing  scarcely  ever  occurred.  They  carry  on  httle  trade,  but 
cultivate  mountain  rice,  fell  timber,  and  sell  it  to  merchants,  who 
come  up  to  their  villages  every  year.  Otherwise  their  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours  is  confined  to  the  interchange  of  part  of 
their  produce  for  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  absolute  need. 
By  the  Chinase  they  are  called  *  Men-dogs,'  *  Men-wolves,'  and  are 
said  to  have  tails.  When  a  child  is  bom  they  cauterise  the  soles 
of  ite  feet  to  harden  them ;  but  though,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
they  are  barbarians,  traces  of  refinement  and  literature  have  been 
discovered  among  them. 

In  the  south-west  portions  of  these  strange  provinces  the  insur- 
gente  passed  the  first  month  of  1850,  though  thev  gradually 
congregated  upon  the  frontier.  Several  cities  fell  into  their 
hands,  after  more  or  less  opposition  from  the  mandarins ;  and,  by 
adopting  the  tactics  of  feigned  retreate  and  ambuscades,  they 
defeated  the  imperial  forces  whenever  they  met 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  idea  of  a  pretender  to  the  Chineae 
throne.  One  general  after  another  was  appointed,  who  avowed 
a  design  to  overthrow  the  Mantchou  throne;  but  no  mention 
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made  of  establishing  a  new  dynasty  in  its  place.  Even  when 
they  left  their  own  provinces,  passed  the  boundary  of  Euan- 
Tuang,  cnt  a  hostile  army  to  pieces,  and  heard  that  the  far- 
fisLmed  Commissioner  Jin  was  ordered  against  them,  they  fixed 
on  no  policy  to  pursue,  when  their  first  object  was  accomplished. 
The  vigorous  old  mandarin  set  out  immediately  for  the  province 
he  was  commanded  to  reduce,  and  peremptorUy  summoned  the 
insurgents  to  surrender.  They  replied  in  a  bold  and  able  procla- 
mation, declaring  the  Mantchous  to  be  aliens  and  usurpers,  and 
maintaining  their  own  right  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  their 
first  political  act,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Lin  occurred,  which 
strengthened  them  in  proportion  as  it  weakened  their  enemies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  the  government,  by 
false  reports  of  its  own  victories,  had  set  the  currents  of  trade 
and  industry  in  full  flow;  but,  meanwhile,  the  insurrection  was 
gaining  strength,  and,  one  by  one,  the  Anglo-Chinese  press  began 
to  perceive  the  true  character  of  the  movement  They  had 
treated  it  as  an  insurrection  of  robbers;  but  now  understood  it  to 
be  a  war  of  races  for  power.  The  Tartars  had  imposed  on  the 
conquered  people  the  fashion  of  shaving  the  head,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  long  tail  from  the  sinciput;  and,  therefore,  when  the  rebels 
began  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  to  wear  their  clothes  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  it  was  clear  that  these  acts — 
amounting  in  China  to  high  treason— signified  an  irreconcilable 
ruptura  The  court  was  greatly  alarmed,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial community,  and  so  the  ofl&cial  journal  published  a  forged 
document,  pretending  to  be  a  confession  from  the  rebels,  and  a 
petition  for  mercy.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  miraculous 
standard  of  the  insurgents  had  been  captured.  Nevertheless,  acts 
of  unusual  vigor  were  thought  necessary,  and  a  new  commissioner, 
of  ferocious  character,  was  appointed  to  quench  the  flames  of 
revolt  This  was  Li,  with  his  lieutenant,  whose  name  was  terrible 
throughout  the  empire,  and  he  speedily  added  to  his  sanguinary 
renown  by  wholesale  execution,  imder  the  sanction  of  *  preventive 
justice.'  His  victims  were  put  to  death  without  trial.  They  were 
probably  members  of  the  secret  societies  which  ramified  through- 
out the  empire,  with  the  known  object  of  dethroning  the  Mantchous. 
In  allusion  to  them  we  have  the  following  striking  account : — 

*  In  1845  we  passed  several  days  in  the  society  of  a  tradesman  of 
the  Chan-Toiuig,  who  clandestinely  introduced  arms  into  the  territories 
of  the  empire.  He  conducted  us  to  a  house  which  he  occupied  in  the 
western  part  of  the  suburb,  the  dirtiest  and  worst  inhabited  quarter  of 
the  outer  town.  The  proprietors  were  adepts  of  the  association.  We 
were  received  by  a  young  woman  with  large  feet,  and  with  her  head 
dressed  in  the  usual  Chinese  fashion,  with  silver  bodkins  and  flowers 
in  her  hair,  and  attired  in  a  tunic  and  trousers  of  deep  blue.    We  went 
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into  a  species  of  garret,  though  it  most  be  observed  the  garrets  in  tl^^ 
country  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  merchant  had  taken  us  home  ^ 
ask  our  opinion  respecting  the  arms  he  had  bought  from  the  America^^**- 
These  were  enormous  sabres,  with  steel  scabbards.  They  were 
common  workmanship,  but  were,  nevertheless,  very  cheap,  having 
sold  in  China  at  the  price  of  ten  francs,  which  was  leas  than  prime 
When  we  entered  the  room,  our  Chinese  friend  drew  one  of  these 
blades  from  its  sheath,  and  with  loud  exclamations  began  to  thro**""^ 
himself  into  attitudes,  after  the  manner  of  those  Chinese  heroes  whie-^"^ 
are  painted  on  ferns.  After  giving  him.  our  opinion  on  the  value 
quahty  of  his  merchandise,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  purchased  th< 
arms  for  the  invincible  '^  tigers."  At  these  words  the  Chinese  smikc^^ 
in  a  significant  manner,  and  by  an  expressive  gesture  showed  us  tht^^ 
use  to  which  the  weapons  were  to  be  applied,  with  respect  to  thc^ 
imperial  troops.     Who  can  say  ?     Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  thes^^ 

figantic  sabres  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  perhaps  their 
lades  have  laid  open  more  than  one  blue  chang,  and  have  demolished^ 
more  than  one  conical  ci^.' — pp.  68,  69. 

Terrible  as  the  name  of  Li's  lieutenant  was,  frequent  as  were 
the  rumours  of  imperial  triimiphs,  and  bloody  as  were  the  execu- 
tions, nothing  daunted  the  insurgent  armies.  They  raised  up  a 
competitor  to  the  throne,  clothed  him  in  majestic  yellow,  re- 
sounded his  name  through  the  empire,  and  circulated  myriads  of 
his  portraits,  contrary  to  the  Tartar  law,  which  prohibits  subjects 
from  copying  the  features  of  their  sovereign.  The  insurrection 
was  now  nothing  less  than  a  civil  war,  and  the  activity  of  the 
court  was  doubled.  Rumours  had  come  that  a  Christian  spirit 
was  alive  in  the  rebel  camp ;  that  pagodas  fell,  and  idols  were 
broken,  as  they  advanced,  and  that  Tien-Tfe,  though  imder  a  pagan 
title,  was  a  Protestant  The  mighty  Mandarin  Lin  was  therefore 
charged  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  and  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition, after  being  exasperated  by  various  wounds  to  his  pride  in 
Canton.  Three  thousand  men  composed  his  guard,  besides  ser- 
vants, executioners,  musicians,  flag-bearers,  and  a  party  of  young 
women.  On  the  way  they  came  to  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
which  was  to  be  crossed  only  by  a  svnnging  bridge  of  bamboos. 
Part  of  the  escort  was  already  safe  on  the  opposite  bank;  the 
coolies  were  proceeding  with  CTeat  caution,  and  Lin  was  giving 
orders,  when,  as  they  reached  the  middle,  the  fruil  stnictuie 
jerked  to  one  side,  and  precipitated  all  who  were  on  it  into  the 
river.  Riotous  confrision  followed.  The  military  chest  was  at 
the  bottom,  the  coolies  were  swimmine  and  stn^ggling,  and  the 
mandarin,  in  a  fury,  was  violently  beatmg  the  edge  of  nis  palan- 
quin with  a  fan.  Willingly  would  he  nave  bastinadoed  them 
all;  but  the  main  thing  was  to  recover  the  money;  so  he  com- 
manded them,  on  pain  of  terrible  chastisement^  to  fish  up  the 
precious  chest 
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'  The  coolies  threw  off  their  dothiet^  and  ooarageoiuly  plunged  into 
the  water.  Thej  were  skilM  divers,  and  after  having  duly  explored 
the  bottom  of  the  rtver,  they  succeeded,  after  many  efforts,  in  bringing 
ashore  the  piecioas  chest,  which,  though  wet  and  covered  with  mud, 
had  reoRved  no  damage.  Lin  lost  no  time  in  having  it  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  other  coolies,  and  gave  orders  to  renew  the  journey. 
Some  days  afterwards,  when  he  had  reached  Chao-King,  one  of  his  fiist 
cares  was  to  have  the  chest  opened  in  his  presence ;  when,  in  the  place 
of  his  ingots  of  gold,  he  found  nothing  but  flints  and  pieces  of  stone, 
wrapped  carefully  up  in  silky  paper.  The  coolies  were  audacious 
thieves,  who  had  dextrously  conbrived  the  substitution.  The  viceroy, 
in  a  transport  of  rage,  set  all  the  police  on  the  alert ;  but  in  vain.  The 
thieves  had  doubtless  taken  possession  of  the  country  of  the  rebels, 
where  both  their  person  and  their  booty  were  in  safety,' 

It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  forces  of  the  Pretender,  if 
they  could  not  be  beaten,  might  be  corrupted ;  but  there  was 
evidently  a  deeper  motive  than  gain  at  the  bottom  of  the  reb^- 
lion.  The  insurgents  were  implacaUe  towards  their  vanquished 
enemies,  and  slaughtered  them  with  merciless  fury.  Never- 
theless, bulletins  came  to  Pekin  announcing  the  confusion  of  the 
emperor's  foes,  and  the  prowess  of  his  warrior&  An  entire  fiLe 
had  been  swept  off  by  a  single  bail ;  800  men  were  killed  by  ooe 
volley;  three  cities  were  captured  in  a  day ;  and  all  these  false- 
hoods were  attested  by  names^  dates,  ^  and  places,  officially 
declared.  Li,  the  commissioner,  died,  but  there  were  abundance 
of  political  chie&  ready  to  serve  and  perish  for  the  Mantchou 
throne. 

Meantime,  however,  while  the  'Brother  of  the  Moon'  was  walk- 
ing in  the  imperial  gardens  at  Pekin,  a  man  attempted  to  stab 
him,  and  was  only  prevented  by  persons  coming  suddenly  to  their 
master's  succour.  It  was  unknown  whether  the  assassin  was  an 
agent  of  the  rebels,  or  employed  by  the  relatives  of  the  emperor, 
who  wished  an  older  and  more  experienced  man,  at  such  a  crisis, 
to  guard  the  Mantchou  throne.  Eighteen  mandarins,  with  thdr 
&milies,  were  put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  this  incident.  In 
the  provinces,  reports  were  circulated  that  the  attempt  had 
been  actually  successful  and  that  Tien-T^  was  without  a  rival 
Ck>ins  were  struck  in  his  name,  and  were  now  mixed  with  the 
currency  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  European  merchants. 
Towards  the  dose  of  1851,  by  means  of  these  divisions,  and 
througb  the  prestige  of  constant  success,  the  insurgents  had 
gained  sucb  power,  that  the  imperialists  felt  that  their  authority 
was  shaken  to  the  basa  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  terror 
was  adopted,  and  the  government,  unable  to  punish  the  rebels, 
punished  inhumanly  those  who  failed  to  defeat  them.  But  the 
*  Son  of  Heaven'  was  composing  poetical  pieces,  whUe  Tien-Tfe  was 
publishing  manilestoes,inspiringlus  troops^  and  by  politic  strategy. 
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laying  open  a  highway  to  the  capital.     More  than  700  per8C>^ 
had  been  during  the  year  1851  executed  as  traitors.     Infinii^ 
numbers  perished  in  the  field,  but  there  was  no  diminution  _^ 
the  mutual  fury  of  the  belligerents,  and  China  continued  to 
deluged  with  increasing  bloodshed. 

When  Tien-Tfe  published  his  next  proclamation,  the  Christii 
element  became  more  visible,  and  the  influence  of  Gutzlafif 
very  apparent.    The  Tartars,  therefore,  saw  their  religion  as8ail< 
as  well  as  their  dynasty,  and  were  thus  spurred  by  a  double  ii 
pulse  to  renew  their  exertions  for  defence.     Thirteen  thousand 
chosen  warriors  were  marched  into  the  insurgent  provinces,  aD< 
dressed  in  red  cassocks  trimmed  with  white,  bearing  on  the 

and  back  pieces  of  white  calico  inscribed  with  large  black  chanic 

ters;  the  appearance  of  this  army  was  sufficiently  grotesqua    Th^^^ 
horsemen,  wrapped  in  long  blue  robes,  look  more  like  Turkish^^ 
women  than  soldiers ;  and  the  standard-bearers,  holding  aloft^^ 
their  painted  dragons,  add  to  the  dramatic  if  not  to  the  miliiary^ — ' 
effect     To  meet  this  imposing  array,  the  rebels  assembled  in 
moderate  force,  and  an  encounter  took  place  on  an  irregular 
plain,  bordered  with  sloping  hills,  and  broken  by  a  few  shallow 
valleys,  near  to  Kiang-Kiang  river,  in  Kuang-SL     The  banners 
were  planted ;  the  drummers  formed  a  dark  circle  round  them ; 
the  regiments  deployed  under  cover,  and  a  signal  was  given  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 

The  imperial  troops  rushed  forward  with  horrible  shouts,  while 
the  gongs  were  struck,  so  as  to  produce  a  storm  of  metallic 
sound.  The  insurgents  feebly  defended  their  position,  moving 
from  point  to  point,  with  their  assailants  in  pursuit,  imtil  they 
planted  themselves  behind  huge  bamboo  thickets,  into  which 
the  imperialists  were  decoyed.  Then  the  tactics  of  the  enemy 
were  displayed.  From  the  hills  on  every  side  they  swarmed 
down,  with  upwards  of  sixty  guns ;  the  Mantchous  tried  in  vain 
to  retreat,  and  great  numbers  were  put  to  the  sworA  Many 
joined  the  rebels,  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  imperialists 
returned  to  their  camp. 

At  the  next  battle  the  Tartar  genesal  sought  to  retrieve  this 
disaster  by  a  notable  stratagem  worthy  of  Homeric  timea  Four 
thousand  buffaloes  were  fastened  together,  and  torches  were  fixed 
to  their  horns.  A  troop  of  four  thousand  men  was  appointed  to 
conduct  them ;  but  the  enemy  received  intelligence  of  the  plan, 
and  opened  a  passage  for  the  infuriated  herd,  as  it  came  tramp- 
ling and  plunging  alon^,  casting  a  splendid  light  around,  by  the 
aid  of  wnich  the  rebels  discovere<l  all  the  movements  of  their 
enemy,  and  were  enabled  to  effect  a  prodigious  carnage.  This 
bright  idea  of  Sui  s  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand 
lives.  It  may  be  mentioned,  d  apropos  of  this  circumstance,  thai 
the  science  of  war  in  China  is  contained  in  a  treatise,  which 
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[Y»te  persons,  all  civil  mandarins,  below  the  third,  and  all 
ry  mandarins  below  the  fomth  rank,  are  forbidden  to  read, 
kseller  is  allowed  to  keep  one  copy  of  this  work  in  his  shop, 
hen  he  sells  it  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser  are 
sred,  as  if  he  were  buying  poison.  Before  the  English  com- 
id  their  war  in  China  they  took  care  to  procure  several 
.  ^  A  mandarin  once  heard  of  this  circumstance,  when  he 
liately  exclaimed, — '  I  am  not  surprised  now  that  the  red- 
barbarians  defeated  us !' 

i  Pretender's  army  now  commanded  all  that  quarter  of  the 
8.  He  himself,  with  a  large  force,  was  strongly  intrenched 
Qountain,  near  the  Koneis  Lin.  The  imperial  envoy  sent 
I  embassy,  proposing  terms  of  peace,  but  Tien-Tfe,  surrounded 
^  pomp,  declared  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  Tartar 
nr,  who  was  his  subject,  but  whom  he  advised  to  leave  the 
y,  that  each  race  might  possess  its  own,  and  tranquillity  be 
Bstored.  Shortly  after  he  descended  upon  the  plains,  and 
^ons  meeting  the  imperialists,  inflicted  on  them  a  signal 
.  An  insignificant  chief  being  caught,  the  viceroy  pretended 
A  Tien-Tfe,  and  publicly  executed  him;  but  the- trick  was 
liscovered,  and  every  one  knew  that  tie  real  aspirant  was 
».ong  his  xnountaii^'again.  An  insurrection  inTomosa  at 
me  added  to  the  troubles  and  perils  of  the  reigning  dyuBsty, 
vast  provinces,  Nan,  Hon-Pae,  and  the  Konang-Si,  were  in 
Bion  of  the  insurgents,  and  Hon-Koang  was  daily  threatened. 
T  slight  checks  only  animated  them  to  more  strenuous 
;  and  for  every  reverse  a  tremendous  revenge  was  inflicted, 
xactions  made  to  pimish  resistance  brought  money  in  pro- 
to  Tien-Tfe's  treasury. 

5  project  of  forming  the  Chinese  dominions  into  a  federal 
e  was  now  developed  j  but  the  rebels  were  wise  not  to 
Y  themselves  with  discussing  the  details  of  a  future  policy, 
the  emergencies  of  the  present  required  all  their  vigour  and 
They  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  the  Hon-Nan,  a  picture 
ich  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  general  aspect  of  China, 
8  civilization : — 

is  city,  which  is  called  Tchang-Cha,  is  situated  on  the  river 

one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yang-Tsze  Kiang.     The  Siang  is  a 

ver,  wHh  limpid  waters,  continually  furrowed  by  innumerable 

Tchang-Cha,  whose  battlements  are  reflected  on  the  glassy 

5  of  the  stream,  is  backed  by  mountains  covered  with  trees  half- 

5,  and  terminating  in  peaks  as  black  as  basalt.     This  city  was 

*red  important  as  far  back  as  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

this  time  a  celebrated  man  named  Chen-yuen  was   drowned 

blue  waters  of  Siang.     He  was  probably  some  fresh-water  sailor, 

xeesoT  of  the  canotiers  on  the  Seine.     His  countrymen,  afflicted 

. — ^VOI*  VII.  E 
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it  hk  death,  |n*oclaimed  him  the  geniufl  of  the  str€M%  and  estaUiihed 
regattas  in  hu  honour.  From  these  remote  times  to  the  present  day, 
the  nautical  j^e  has  heen  celebrated  on  this  spot  every  year,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon,  with  undimisiahed  splendour.  The  privi- 
leged vessels  which  take  part  in  the  sport  are  without  parallel  in  the 
world.  They  are  small,  long,  narrow  boats,  representing  all  the  fan- 
tastic animals  devised  by  the  ima^nations  of  the  children  of  the  empire. 
Some  have  the  lengthened  form  of  serpents,  and  are  winged  like  ante- 
diluvian reptiles.  Others  have  the  shape  of  chimaeras,  with  long  teeth, 
and  a  tail  armed  with  darts ;  while  others,  again,  resemble  the  curagotM 
of  the  pagodas,  with  their  scaly  backs  shining  like  bars  of  mtetaL 
These  fiuitastic  boats  are  richly  gilt,  and  are  painted  inside  green,  red, 
or  blue.  Thej  literally  fly  across  the  waters,  each  impelkd  by  the 
fi)rce  of  twenty  rowers.  The  fetes  generally  last  for  three  days.* 
—pp.  170^  171. 

ThoHgli  ike  siege  was  raised,  the  town  suffered  greatly  from 
the  battecieB  of  the  rebels,  whose  operations  now  extended  thnnigh 
tiie  provinoes  of  Kon^i-Tcheon  and  Chang-Tounfi;,  where  the  land 
is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  the  sober  inhabitants  are  mudi 
addicted  to  peaoe.  In  the  latter,  Confucius  was  bom,  and  there- 
fore the  rebels  desired  ardently  to  plant  their  flags  in  this  soil 
prolific  of  tradition.  Their  arms  were  spreading  with  terrible 
mpidify.  The  people  and  the  officials  were  crowding  into  their 
camps;  theemperorwas  robbed  and  deserted  by  bands  of  his  public 
officers^  and  the  roads  and  rivers  of  China  were  in  all  direcUona 
thrown  open  to  the  marching  or  floating  hosts,  which  daily  took 
oities,  and  subdued  populations,  and  swept  into  their  commisaariat 
the  plunder  of  districts  and  villages.  On-Tchang-Foa,  the  capitai 
of  the  Hon-PsB,  was  now  taken,  and  this  disastrous  news  filled  all 
the  friends  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  £vei7 
eScrt  was  made  to  put  the  remaining  capitals  of  the  empire  into 
a  state  of  good  defence;  some  mandarins,  glutted  with  wealth, 
cave  a  portion  to  the  service  of  the  throne,  and  a  few  acta  of 
devotion  and  magnanimity  brightened  the  monotonous  story  of 
terrcM*  and  oppression;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  awaited  sol* 
lenly,  perhaps  anxiously,  the  downfall  of  their  Mantchou  rulers. 

'fhe  imperialists  on  one  side,  and  the  insunronts  on  the  otkei^ 
anxiously  awaited  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British  autho- 
ritiea  The  former  changed  their  habitual  insolence  into  a  tone 
of  respect;  the  latter  fhmkly  declared  they  were  friendly  to  the 
white  peopla  At  first  it  was  imagined  that  the  government 
would  previul  on  the  English  to  lend  their  countenance,  if  not 
their  aid,  to  the  Tartar  armies  against  the  rebels;  hot  it  soon 
became  evident  that  their  poUcy  would  be  neutral,  while  their 
sympathy  decidedly  favoured  the  insurrectionary  party.  But  the 
Chinese  were  not  foolish  enough  to  rely  aa  foreign  fiswitanfn 
Under  the  bann^a  of  Tien-T^  thej  marched^  oommanded  by  Tse- 
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hd-Waog,  with  four  other  '  kings,'  whose  united  armies  acted  in 
OQDcert^  and  gradually  closed  upon  Nankin,  preaching  around 
them  a  dootrine  in  which  Christianity  was  strangely  blended  with 
a  eompound  &ith  of  their  own.  At  length,  with  a  large  army, 
aad  a  foamidable  fleet,  passing  down  the  Yang-Tsze-Eiang  ami^ 
i&  universal  panic,  they  appeared  before  the  ancient  capital  of 
Qiina^  which  the  insurgents  desire  to  restore  to  that  eminenca 

Nankin,  containing  more  than  five  himdred  thousand  in- 
habitants, encloses  within  its  walls  a  space  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Paris;  but  large  cultivated  spots  are  found  in  its  streets, 
and  grass  grows  along  the  quaya 

*  Nankin  is  situated  on  an  immense  plain,  intersected  by  canals  as 
immerous  as  those  which  traverse  the  human  body.  In  the  midst  of 
£Brtile  fields,  innumerable  rivulets  and  streams  of  navigable  water  are 
penpetoally  crossing  each  other.  The  banks  are  planted  with  willows 
nd  bamboos,  with  straight  stalks  and  dark  foliage.  It  is  on  the  plains 
of  the  prorinoe  of  Nankin  that  the  yellowish  cotton  is  grown,  which, 
when  woven,  ts  exported  in  such  enormous  quantities.  Here  also  is 
retped  the  greater  part  of  the  rice  which  is  consumed  throughout  the 
empize.  Nothing  in  Europe  can  give  an  idea  of  the  fruitfulness  oi 
this  province — ^neither  the  plains  of  Beauce,  nor  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
nor  even  that  richest  of  lands,  Flanders.  In  the  Kiang  Nan  the  fields 
are  covered  with  crops  twice  a-year,  and  produce  fruit  and  vegetables 
without  cessation.  On  the  borders  of  the  arable  land  the  most 
ddicious  vegetables  in  the  world  are  produced.' — p.  221 

Twenty-eight  millions  of  people — according  to  the  volume 
before  us — ^inhabit  the  province ;  that  is,  ten  times  as  many  as  in 
Belgium,  ten  times  as  many  as  in  Holland,  and  rather  more  than  in 
the  whole  of  Franca  The  city  itself  is  built  in  the  water,  and,  like 
Botterdam,  is  siurounded  by  fertile  marshes,  and  waters  abound- 
ing with  fisL  Under  clumps  of  trees  are  scattered  the  dwellings 
of  mandarins,  where  Chinese  beauties  make  verses  and  write 
tkem,  as  they  float  over  their  lakes  in  el^ant  painted  junks. 
Such  a  lady  the  Tartar  Emperor  had,  just  at  this  period,  resolved 
to  }daoe  by  his  side  on  the  throne,  and  yeUow  placards  announced 
the  auspicious  resolve  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  But,  while 
he  busied  himself  in  marriage  festivities,  his  enemies  were 
beleaguering  Nankin.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  conspiracy  was 
prepared  to  open  its  gates  to  them  ;  and  bulletins  reached  the 
government  announcing  victories  gained  by  his  *  tigers,'  but 
which  we  find  naively  dismissed  by  a  remark,  'An  ordinary 
Chinese  lies  often,  very  often,  a  mandarin  lies  ^ways.'  A  few 
moire  pages  of  the  narrative  bring  us  to  the  day  when  Nankin 
was  attacked,  taken,  and  made  the  residence  of  the  triumphant 
pretender. 

The  emperor  sat  almost  paralysed  on  his  throne,  when  he 

£2 
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heard  of  this  terrible  disaster.  Furious,  though  impotent,  he 
revenged  himself,  like  a  Stuart,  by  maltreating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  The  remains  of  some  insurgent  chiefs,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tartars,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  hearts  were  dragged 
out,  and  exposed  to  the  soldiers'  gaze.  His  stupid  barbarity  was 
better  exhibited  by  his  pardon,  graciously  bestowed  on  some 
officers  who  had  been  defeated,  in  consideration  of  their  having 
*  died  of  a  mortal  sickness.'  However,  he  appealed  to  Heaven 
with  public  prayers,  and  declared  he  would  pass  a  whole  night 
at  the  altar  of  his  gods.  Lin  and  some  other  imsuccessful  generals 
were  put  to  death  ;  and  others  were  shut  up  in  cages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rebels  went  calmly  on,  publishing  manifestoes, 
in  which  the  hateful  rapacity  of  the  mandarins  was  depicted, 
and  making  appeals  to  we  patriotism  of  the  country.  Clemency 
and  justice  were  enjoined  to  the  insurgent  troops,  and  peace, 
after  victory,  was  promised  to  the  whole  empire.  In  other  pro- 
clamations they  declared  themselves  not  to  oe  brutal  destroyers, 
but  organised,  merciful  patriots,  desirous  of  complete  reforms  in 
the  administration,  anxious  to  trade,  imwilling  to  draw  the  Euro- 
peans into  their  struggle,  and,  above  all  things,  bent  upon  casting 
down  the  idols  *  of  the  stupid  priests  of  Buddha.' 

In  order  to  compromise  the  insurgents  with  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  China,  the  Mantchous  circulated  forged  documents,  in- 
sulting to  the  English,  the  Americans,  and  the  French.  The 
passage  of  an  American  steamer  up  the  river,  as  if  to  menace 
Nankin,  gave  a  colour  to  some  of  these  things,  and  a  collision 
was  very  nearly  taking  place.  The  enterprise  of  the  heroic  Mr. 
Meadows,  however,  who  went  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  their  disposition  towards  the  Christian  nations, 
and  explaining  to  them  m  his  turn,  baffled  all  the  Mantchou 
intrigues,  and  the  wise  neutnd  pohcy  of  the  British  government 
was  not  disturbed. 

The  triumph  of  Tien-Tfe  is  now  so  far  secure  that  a  series  of 
unprecedented  reverses  would  be  required  to  change  his  fortunes. 
He  commands  the  most  intrepid  and  restless  of  the  people, 
whose  spirit  and  personal  courage  are  very  great  He  has  the 
sympathy  of  nearly  the  whole  population,  for  the  Tartars  are 
hated  in  cities  and  provinces  alike ;  and  everjrwheie  opportimities 
are  taken  to  manifest  this  feeUng.  The  principUa  of  the  civil 
war  are  described  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  At  the  present  moment  the  Chine«jc  Pretender  is  the  representative 
of  progress ;  he  appears  as  a  reformer,  lamenting  a])U8es,  inspiring  hcpe 
in  those  who  sufier,  and  confidence  in  the  rich  and  learned.  His 
auxiliaries,  the  five  feudatory  kings,  who  are  all  enli^^htened  persons, 
being  at  the  same  time  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  Protestants  or 
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Dtk^  fight  against  barbarism  with  the  sword,  and  attack  the  super- 

ititiaoB  of  Buddhism,  proclaiming  a  purer  mondit  j,  and  the  doctrine  of 

tbe  Unity  of  GK)d.     Hien-foimg,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  at  all  im- 

dentand  the  clumge  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  his  people, 

lod  he  fights  against  his  adversaries,  the  innovators,  with  the  weapons 

of  judicial  punishment.     His  ministers,  who  are  ignorant  and  false,  and 

bis  generals,  who  are  cowardly  and  rapacious,  deceive  him  without  com- 

pimctioii.   They  propose  no  useful  measures;  but,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 

their  young  master,  they  impudently,  tell  him  of  the  pretended  mira- 

efes  that  have  been  worked  in  favour  of  his  cause. 

*  Another  misfortune  of  Hien-foung  is  this, — that  he  gives  evidence 
flf  those  bad  feelings— of  that  old  leaven   of  barbarism — which    is 
wtnral  to  the  Chinese,  and  which  is  still  fermenting  in  the  bosoms  of 
liis  i^gente.     We,  who  have  personally  known  those  fat,  smiling  man- 
darins, lovers  of  pleasure  and  good  cheer,  were  at  first  inclined  to  be- 
Hefe,  that  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their  philo- 
io|^y,  they  were  bom  kind  and  humane.     We  certainly  saw  them 
deal  a  few  cuts  with  the  bamboo  as  they  went  along ;  but  we  did  not 
think  th^  could  have  used  without  compunction  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner.     But  the  public  places,  transformed  into  shambles,  where  a 
Inmdred  heads  are  lopped  off  daily — ^men  locked  up  in  cages  like  wild 
beasts,  and  wretched  victims,  whose  hearts  are  torn  out  alive — ^have 
greatly  changed  our  opinion,  and  have  inspired  us  with  a  profound 
honor  for  a  government  that  can  order  such  atrocities.     Certainly,  the 
CMue  of  Hien-foung  may  still  prove  triumphant,  but  our  natural  feel- 
ings seem  to  desire  a  contrary  result ;  and  we  seem  to  comply  with  a 
tentiment  of  humanity  when  we  predict  the  downfall  of  the  Tartar 
dynasty. 

*  My  opinion  is,*  said  a  Chinese  doctor,  *  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  yfhich  will  overthrow  Hien-foung.' — pp.  278,  279. 

The  insurrection,  since  th^  publication  of  Gallery  and  Yvan  s 
book,  has  been  spreading  gradually,  without  any  sudden  or  start- 
ling movements.  Amoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
some  months  ago,  and  every  attempt  of  the  imperialists  to  re- 
poffiess  themselves  of  it  has  been  defeated.  We  now  hear  that 
Shanghae  also  has  been  taken,  and  intelligence  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected of  the  fall  of  Pekin.  Wherever  the  armies  of  Tien-T6 
i^mear,  the  secret  societies  exhibit  the  work  they  have  achieved, 
and  the  population  throng  thickly  to  the  insurrectionary  flag. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  rebel  gongs  are  heard,  and  the  gaudy 
standards  are  seen  in  advance  of  their  troops,  acclamations 
welcome  them,  except  from  the  Mantchous,  who,  in  many  in- 
itances,  have  been  cut  off  with  barbarous  and  unsparing  slaughter. 
The  magistrates  of  that  race,  and  all  persons  m  authority,  are 
usually  decapitated  at  once ;  but  in  spite  of  these  atrocities,  the 
insurgents  far  excel  their  enemies  in  humanity,  for  women,  and 
the  weak  and  poor,  are  usually  protected ;  while  neither  age,  nor 
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sex,  nor  innocence,  guards  the  person  who  has  awakened  fear,  or 
jealousy,  or  revenge  in  the  minds  of  the  foreign  masters  of 
China — whose  power  is  now  passing  out  of  their  handa 

The  friends  of  Christian  Missions  have  been  watching  these 
strange  movements  in  China  with  special  interest  Ab-eady  the 
Protestant  teachers  travel  freely  in  the  interior,  and  are  wel- 
comed by  multitudes  of  the  people.  The  Scriptures  are  already 
translated,  revised,  printed,  and  to  a  large  extent  circulated  and 
read  in  the  Chinese  language.  A  succeasion  of  missionaries  have, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  been  labouring  in  the  outposts  of  Java, 
Fenang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  as  well  as  in  Canton.  Since 
the  triumph  of  the  British  arms  in  China  has  secured  ireedom 
for  foreigners  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
Shanghae,  additional  labourers  have  gone  out  from  this  country. 
The  college  and  printing  establishment  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  been  removed  from  Malacca  to  the  recently 
acquired  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  in  which  there  is  an 
episcopate  of  the  English  church.  Churches  of  native  converts 
enjoy  the  superintendence  of  native  pastors,  and  several  native 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  English  missionaries.  Leang 
Afa,  the  first  Protestant  convert,  continues  to  pleach  the  Gospel 
to  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  Chinese  New  Testament  is  now 
produced  at  Hong  Kong  and  at  Shanghae  for  the  sum  of  /«mr- 
pence,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  vigomudy 

Preparing  to  give  to  the  Chinese  people  a  million  copies  of  this 
ivine  book.     In  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  directors  of  the 

London  Missionary  Society,  they  say — 

• 

•  Although  it  muKt  be  doubted  whether  the  chiefs  and  teachers  of 
the  Chinese  insurgents  can  Ik?  regarded  as  even  almost  Christians,  vet, 
apart  fn^m  whatever  is  erroneous  in  their  doctrines  and  defective  in 
their  characters,  they  are,  as  the  instruments  of  God,  rJTrcting  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people.  Idolatnr  i» 
falling,  the  unity  and  attributes  of  the  true  God  are  oistinctly  acknow- 
ledgecl,  and  some  of  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  are  (^earij 
stated.  The  promise  of  their  social  improvement  is  not  less  distinci. 
Isolation  and  exclusiveness  are  nn  longer  made  the  national  boast ;  bni 
goodwill  and  fatemity  are  proclaimed  with  the  distant  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  our  countrymen,  instead  of  being  re])roached,  as  afoKtime^ 
as  barbarians,  have  been  welcomed  as  brethren  and  fnends.* 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Society,  which  for  six  and  thirty 
years  laboured  in  China  entirely  by  itself,  is  emboldened  to  pro* 
ject  a  reinforcement  of  ten  additional  missionaries  in  that  couii- 
tiy,  and  an  increased  outlay  of  three  or  four  thousand  pouncb  per 
annum.  The  unly  adversaries  of  Protextant  missions  are  alreadm 
there.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided  over  an  influefntiiil 
meeting  on  behalf  of  this  project  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
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1853,  at  which  the  directors  were  instructed  to  present  an  urgent 
application  to  affluent  friends  of  the  Society  for  their  generous 
oontribations,  and  also  to  pastors  and  officers  of  the  several 
churches  affiliated  with  the  Society  for  simultaneous  collections 
on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  this  present  month.  We  observe  with 
much  satKB&ction  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir 
Edward  N.  Buxton,  Bart.,  Sir  Culling  R  Eardley,  Bart,  S. 
Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  a  large  list  of  liberal  contributors 
towards  the  enlargement  (^  the  Society's  operations  in  China. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan,  we  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  Mr.  VizeteUy's  shilling  volume,  of  which  we 
hare  given  the  title  It  contains  a  valuable  body  of  information, 
derived  from  MM.  Hue  and  Oabet  s  ^  Travels  in  Tartary  and 
China,'  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  "The  Times,'  *The  Official 
Gaaettes,'  'The  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,'  and 
mmierouB  other  sources.  Thus  the  vast  empire  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  closed  against  '  outside  barbarians,'  has  suddenly 
heeome  better  known  and  more  interesting  to  Englishmen  than 
Britain  itself  was  to  Cicero  or  Pliny :  offering  to  philanthropists, 
philosophers,  merchants,  politicians,  and,  above  all,  to  Christians, 
llie  largest  field  for  inciting  inquiry  and  for  energetic  action  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  nationa 


A«T.  VI. — The  Russia n  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Autumn  of 
1852,  mth  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  Tour  through  the 
Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.      By  Laurence   Oliphant.      8vo. 
pp.  336.     Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  resources  of  Russia  have  long  been  among  the  unsolved 
froblems  of  European  politics.  The  most  conflicting  opinions 
ut  held  respecting  them.  By  some  of  our  statesmen  they  are 
deemed  vast  and  inexhaustible,  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  full 
i£  peril  to  the  freedom  and  civilization  of  other  coimtriea  This 
11  perhaps  the  general  opinion,  and  it  derives  apparent  confirmar 
tioo  fix>m  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  s  grand  army,  and  the 
pominent  part  which  the  Czars  have  subsequently  taken  in  the 
gttlement  of  European  affairs.  The  opinion  is  not  very  clearly 
diefined.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  impresmm  rather  than  of 
Aouahty — ^is  matter  of  feeling  more  than  of  intellect  The 
tteady  progress  which  Bussia  has  made  for  some  years  past,  the 
ia|»id  extension  of  her  territory,  her  fearful  strides  towards 
Tieona^  Berlin,  and  Constantinople,  the  vast  military  force  she  is 
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reported  to  have  at  her  command,  her  unscrupulouB  diplomacy 
and  iron  despotism,  have  all  served  to  induce  apprehension  of  her 
power,  and  to  render  her  pohcy  matter  of  grave  and  very  serious 
alarm.  The  interpreters  of  prophecy  have  combined  with  poli- 
ticians in  painting  her  future  as  full  of  peril  to  other  nations;. 
Few  men,  however,  are  accustomed  to  look  narrowly  into  such 
themes.  They  are  foreign  from  their  habits,  and  want  the  more 
substantial  basis  on  which  material  facts  rest  But  with  some 
it  is  enough  that  such  views  have  been  propounded.  The  simple 
fact  induces  doubt  and  apprehension.  Without  troubling  them- 
selves to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  theory,  they  rest 
in  a  vague  conclusion  that  there  are,  at  least,  some  elements 
of  truth  in  the  views  so  propounded, — some  plausible  reason 
for  an  opinion  which  men  of  pie]^  ^md  of  reputed  intelligence 
have  so  zealously  advocated.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  easily 
traceable  in  the  religious  world.  It  may  be  true  or  it  may  be 
false— we  are  not  concerned  at  present  to  prove  either — ail  we 
are  concerned  about  is  to  note  the  fact,  as  one  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  form  the  sentiment  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  publia 

To  the  vast  body  of  our  countrymen,  however,  such  pur- 
suits are  imattractive,  and  appear  foreign  to  such  an  in- 
quiry. They  look  simply  at  the  past  histoiy  of  Russia, 
and  from  the  facts  of  that  history  they  anticipate,  while  they 
dread,  her  futiu-e  progresa  Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  much  in  the  records  of  the  past  to  yield  an  apparent 
justification  to  their  feara  Did  the  question  respect  the  defenr 
eive  resources  of  Russia,  much  more  than  this  might  be 
said.  Nature  has  surrounded  her  with  almost  impregnable 
barriera  Her  climate  itself  is  as  a  wall  of  brass  around  her ; 
while  her  vast  area,  thinly  scattered  population,  and  sterile 
steppes,  laugh  to  scorn  the  threatenings  of  her  foes.  Had  any 
doubt  existed  on  this  point,  it  was  completely  set  to  rest  by  the 
terrible  campaign  of  1812.  But  the  question  to  be  solved  does 
not  respect  the  defensive  resources  of  Russia.  Many  of  our 
countrymen — the  best  informed  of  them,  as  we  think— do  not 
sympathize  with  the  fear  expressed  respecting  the  power  and 
probable  career  of  the  Czar.  Without  denying  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  Russian  resources,  it  is  alleged  that  tney  are 
unsuited  to  an  aggressive  policy  ;  are  more  plausible  than  real; 
better  fitted  to  work  upon  the  fears  than  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  a  Xx)urageous  foe.  Right  or  wrong,  Russian  diplomacy 
has,  for  some  years  past,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  great  sagacity, 
combined  with  utter  unscrupulousness ;  and  has  been  supposed  to 
direct  itself  with  undeviating  energy  to  a  single  purpose.  In  her 
intercourse  with  other  and  more  developed  states,  her  principal 
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iriianoe  has  been  on  their  necessities.  Concealing  her  ambi- 
tkm,  she  has  interposed  at  critical  periods,  so  as  to  advance  her 
own  interests,  while  professedly  aiding  theirs ;  and  has  uniformly 
maintained  a  character  of  stem  consistency,  which,  moulded  on 
the^npe  of  a  former  age,  has  completely  isokted  her  from  the 
more  liberal  tendencies  of  constitutional  govemmenta 

Events  are  now  occurring,  which  must  bring  these  opposing 
theories  to  the  test     When  the  rumor  of  war  between  Kussia 
and  Turkey  first  reached  the  west  of  Europe,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  former  must  instantly  prevail     Few  indeed 
thought  otherwise  than  that  it  was  absolute  infatuation  on  the 
part  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  hazard  a  contest     The  mere 
presence  of  a  Russian  force  on  the  Danube  would  suffice,  it  was 
n^pposed,  to  accomplish  the  design  of  the  Czar.     Turkey,  it  was 
midj  existed  only  by  sufferance,  and  the  term  of  her  existence  was 
dependent  on  the  resolution  adopted  at  St  Petersburgh.     Well, 
the  war  has  actually  broken  out     In  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the 
cmosing  armies  have  met,  and  at  first  the  advantage  was  with 
the  Torka     They  proved  themselves   the  best  soldiers;  their 
g^^ierak    displayed  the    highest   military  genius;    and     their 
resources  have  been  laid  imder  tribute  with  a  promptitude,  and 
on  a  scale,  to  which  modem  times  supply  no  parallel     We  do 
not  affirm  that  any  very  decided  engagement  has  taken  place. 
We  are  content  to  allege  that  what  has  occurred  clearly  shows 
that  Turkey  is  not  so  feeble,  nor  Russia  so  omnipotent,  as  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe.    There  have,  indeed,  been  ravages  in  Asia, 
and  terrible  havoc  has  been  made  on  the  Turks  at  Sinope.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  Danube  may  yet  be  passed  ;  and  in  Asia  Prince  Woron- 
zoff  mav  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  forces  to  which  he  is 
opposed,  if  not  checked  by  the  combined  operations  of  England 
aad  France.  But  come  what  may,  we  have  learnt  much  during  the 
past  few  months,  and  are,  in  consequence,  better  prepared  to 
estimate  the  power  of  Russia  than  at  any  previous  period.     When 
the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers  were 
fonnerly  appealed  to  in  disproof  of  Russian  invincibility,  the  case 
was  stated  to  be  special,  and  to  be  marked  by  circumstances 
which  accounted  for  the  facts  vrithout  disparaging  the  prowess  and 
▼alor  of  the  army  of  the  Czar.  The  case,  however,  is  different  now. 
Roflsian  soldiers  have  confessedly  been  defeated,  and  their  per- 
aonal  prowess  and  military  discipline  have  been  proved  inferior  in 
several  encounters.     What  has  occiured  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  has  thrown  light  on  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  are  now  awakening  deep  sjnnpathy  throughout  Western 
Europe.   Her  brave  tribes,  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountain 
lioiQes,  have  been  teaching  a  lesson  which  we  might  never  have 
known,  had  not  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Nicholas  ordered  his 
tioops  across  the  Pruth. 
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The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  now  before  us,  at 
this  precise  moment,  is  matter  of  cengratulation.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  book  we  wanted.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  already  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  '  A  Journey  to  Nepaul,'  whither  he  wcoomr 
panied  the  ambassador,  Jung  Bahadoor,  in  1851 ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  his  present  undertaking,  oonfinns  the 
favorable  impression  he  had  previously  made.-  He  is  a  calm,  intel- 
ligent, and  useful  traveller, — keenly  aUve  to  tl\e  peculiarities  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed;  firee  from  the  sickly  senti- 
mentalism  which  disfigures  the  pages  of  many  of  our  countrymen ; 
a  sworn  enemy  to  mere  rhapsodies,  yet  not  insensible  to  beautiful 
scenery,  nor  incapable  of  candid  comparison  between  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  country  and  that  of  Russia.  The  man- 
limess  and  clear-sightedness  of  his  descriptions  please  ns 
greatly,  and  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his  truthfumesa  He 
IS  just  such  a  companion  as  we  love  to  travel  with  ;  the  accuracy 
of  his  reports  may  be  confided  in;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
East  they  are  invaluabla  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  thait 
his  visit  is  recent,  and  the  extent  of  his  journeying  was  con- 
siderable. .  Referring  in  his  preface  to  the  little  that  is  known  of 
Russia,  he  tells  us — 

*  The  system  of  GK>vemment  renders  it  impossible  that  any  light 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Empire  from 
internal  sources,  while  few  strangers  are  tempted  to  extend  their 
travels  beyond  St.  Petersburgh  or  Moscow.  It  is  not  an  invitiag 
country  to  the  dilettante  tourist,  for  the  accommodation  is  exacxable — 
the  means  of  locomotion  barbarous — the  obstacles  thrown  ib  the  way 
by  government  annoying — and  the  results,  with  respect  to  fine  aria, 
hteratimi,  and  social  life,  comparatively  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
Nor  does  Russia  possess  those  charms  for  the  more  enterprising 
traveller  which  a  new  and  unexplored  country  offers.' — jip.  v.,  vL 

His  original  intention  was  to  visit  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  White  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  salmon-fishing,  but  on  arriving 
at  St  Petersburgh  he  was  induced  to  alter  his  route,  at  which  we 
much  rejoice,  as  it  has  furnished  us  *  with  objects  of  interest  of  a 
more  useful  and  solid  descripUoa'  From  St  Petersburgh  Mr. 
Oliphant  proceeded  by  railway  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  twenty-two 
houra  There  is  only  one  passenger  train  daily,  which  startai  or 
ought  to  do  so,  at  eleven  AJL  Travellers  are  required  to  be  at 
the  station  by  ten  o'clock  precisely,  where  minute  descriptions  of 
their  persons  are  taken,  and  their  reasons  for  journeying  are  le- 
quir^  to  be  s^ven.  The  mercantile  importance  of  n^d  comr 
munication  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degrae 
apprehended.  '  In  fact,'  says  our  traveller,  '  though  the  piuiUe 
cannot  but  be  benefitted  by  the  formation  of  railroads  throutfhoot 
a  country,  it  is  hardly  for  the  public  benefit  that  lailroaos  ast 
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eoBfliniGtod  here.  Biissiaa  railroads  seem  to  be  meant  for  Rus- 
sian soldiers ;  and  it  is  the  £icilitj  thus  afforded  of  moving  large 
bodies  of  men,  that  invests  this  mode  of  communication  in  Russia 
with  an  importance  which  does  not  attach  to  it  in  Great  Britain, 
or  perhaps  anj  other  countir  in  Europe,  to  an  equal  extent' 

The  country  between  St  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  is  tame  and 
uninteresting.  '  Now  and  then  a  pictinresque  wooden  village  is 
seen,  but  generally  «  sort  of  fir-scrub  lines  the  railway.  There 
are  no  tunnels,  but  some  large  rivers  are  crossed  by  bridges  of 
considerable  elevation.'  At  Moscow,  Mr.  Oliphant  s  stay  was 
T€iy  brief,  as  he  proposed  returning  thither,  after  visiting  the  fair 
of  Nijni  Novgorod,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accomplish. 
'Though  the  droskies  and  pavements  of  Moscow,'  he  says,  *  are, 
if  possible,  more  execrable  than  those  of  St  Petersburgh,  aifd 
the  streets  far  less  handsome,  the  city  itself  is  much  more  in- 
teresting than  the  modem  metropolis/ 

The  journey  to  Nijni,  which  was  performed  *  in  a  comfortable, 
roomy,  diligence,'  occupied  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  road 
is  in  general  good,  but  in  some  places  proved  sadly  treacherousL 
There  was  little  to  Vary  the  monotony  of  the  journey,  and  on  its 
tennination  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  accom- 
modation. The  entertainment  ultimately  secured  was  scarcely 
worth,  our  readers  will  think,  the  trouble  of  the  search. 

'At  kflt,'  saya  Mr.  Oliphant,  'we  found  a  kind  German  merchant, 
who  directed  us  to  a  more  substantial  part  of  the  town,  where  we 
obtained  possession  of  a  small  dirty  room,  in  which,  worn  out  with 
fiitigue,  we  were  glad  to  spread  ourselves  and  our  bagp^age.  Here  our 
etn  were  dinned  by  three  of  the  loudest  bells  that  ever  called  pious 
worshippers  to  churclu  our  noses  assailed  by  the  foulest  odours  that 
ercr  a  Kussian  even  could  imagine,  and  our  skins  tortured  by  more  in- 
Bmnerable  hosts  of  fleas  than  the  combined  experiences  of  Eastern 
timveUers  ever  recountetl ;  but  yet,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  few 
eonld  boast  of  better  quarters  than  ourselves  at  the  grand  fair  of  Nijni 
Xovgorod.'^ — p.  17. 

The  fair  of  Nijni  is  annual,  lasts  for  six  weeks,  and  is 
attended  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  people.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  emporiums  of  commerce,  and  presents  a  scene 
of  most  sii^ular  and  striking  interest.  It  is  held  '  on  a  low, 
nndy  spot  cSf  land,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga,  and  which  is  subject  to  constant  inundation  in  winter. 
The  substantial  part  of  it,  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  merchants, 
is  arranged  in  twelve  parallel  streets,  composed  of  neat  two- 
storied  brick  houses,  the  lower  part  forming  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses^ which  are  protected  by  covered  verandas.  Each  street 
tenninates  at  one  end  in  a  pagoda,  indicating   the   Chinese 
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Starter ;  while  at  the  other  it  is  connected  with  a  square,  where 
egovemor's  house  and  public  ofl&oes  are  situated.' 
Tne  wooden  huts  erected  for  the  occasion  were  tenanted  by 
ragged  Tartars,  Tehouvasses,  Kirghees,  and  Calmucks,  besides 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  supplied  the  fair  with 
ptovisions  and  fruits.  All  parties  are  intent  on  gain.  Manunon 
is  the  one  deity  worshipped,  and  the  ardor  of  their  devotioQ  is 
proportioned  to  the  brief  period  allotted  to  its  exercise.  The  two 
rivers  Oka  and  Volga  were  covered  with  every  description  of  boat 
and  barge,  which  had  brought  from  distant  regions  the  various 
articles  for  which  they  were  famed.  The  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed is  indescribable,  and  there  were  not  wanting  maoubld 
proofs  of  the  degrading  serfdom  in  which  the  people  were  held. 
Mr.  OUphant  says, — 

*  Our  abode  was  situated  in  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  every  time 
we  wished  to  visit  the  fair ;  and  here  the  confusion  was  always  the 
greatest.     We  were  obliged  to  struggle  our  way,  if  on  foot,  amidrt 
sheepskins,  greasy  enough  to  scent  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  thereby 
adding  to  the  store  of  fleas  with  which  we  had  started  fix>m  our 
lodging.     Women,  with  waists  immediately  under  their  throats,  and 
petticoats  tucked  up  to  their  knees,  tramped  it  gallantly  through  the 
mud,  and  made  better  progress  than  we  could.     A  Cossack  on  horse- 
back rode  up  and  down  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order 
amid  the  droskies,  which,  heedless  of  the  roles  of  the  road,  dashed  in 
every  direction,  apparently  bent  upon  splashing  those  they  did  not  ran 
over.     Drunken  men  continually  stumbled  against  us ;  and  when  at 
last  we  reached  the  slough  on  the  opposite  side,  the  confusion  and 
hubbub  were  greater  than  ever.    The  mud  in  the  shallowest  parts  was 
at  least  two  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  everybody  waded  about  in  it 
with  Russian  leather  jack-boots.     Numbers  of  small  shops  surrounded 
the  bespattered  populace,  while  a  few  miserable  attempts  at  shows 
only  proved  how  httle  they  were  appreciated.     At  the  corners  of  the 
streets  running  into  this  delectable  hole  were  stationed  Cossacks,  who 
showered  blows  upon  offending  Mujiks  or  peasants  with  their  heavy* 
lashed  whips,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  or  the  siae  d 
the  victim.     Turning  up  one  of  these  streets,  and  penetrating  fiurtiier 
into  the  fair,  other  scenes  and  pleasanter  forms  meet  the  eye.     Tlie 
gay  dress  of  the  Oeorgian  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  everlastiiM| 
sheepskin ;  and,  as  we  enter  the  shop  of  the  Tiflis  merchant,  beenli* 
fully  embroidered  slippers,  rich  table-c*overs,  and  the  finest  slUlb  aie 
spread  out  temptingly  before  us ;  and  it  is  fortimate  for  our  pockets 
that  we  liave  a  steppe  joiumey  in  prospect,  and  the  vision  of  sondrr 
custom-houi^es  afterwards.     In  the  next  shop  are  handsome  furs  and. 
skins  pile<l  in  every  available  comer,  and  the  owner  of  the  valuaUe  ool* 
lection  stands  at  the  door,  his  flowing  robe  and  dignified  demeenonr 
betokening  his  eastern  oriffin.     Aaron  was,  in  fact,  a  Bukharian  Jew, 
who  delighted  to  show  us  his  costly  wares,  even  though  there  was  ne 
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chance  of  our  becoming  purchasers ;  and,  finally,  regaled  us  with 
afanonds,  spHt  peas,  and  raisins — flattered,  perhaps,  by  tne  admiration 
we  expressed  at  the  belt  he  wore,  the  buckle  of  which,  composed  of 
iofid  silver,  was  set  with  turquoises.  But  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  different  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  or  to 
cnimimte  the  variety  of  articles  exposed  for  sale.* — ^pp.  23-25. 

Large  quantities  of  She£Seld  cutlery,  and  of  other  English 
toods^  were  displayed,  and  the  price  at  which  they  sold  was  much 
lower  than  that  adced  at  St  Fetersburgh,  where  the  guild  dues 
and  the  rental  are  so  hieh  as  to  necessitate  a  considerable  advance. 
*  Foreign  goods  are  to  be  procured  more  cheaply  here  than  they 
can  be  at  a  seaport  seven  hundred  miles  nearer  the  country  from 
whence  they  come ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  manufactured 
artidee  of  a  Russian  town  some  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  are 
to  be  found  hei^  exposed  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  very 
town  where  they  have  been  produced — an  anomaly  which  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  political  economy  of  the  coimtry/ 

Having  at  length  satisfied  his  curiosity  at  Nijni,  our  author 
and  his  companion,  with  ^no  small  satisfaction,'  embarked  on 
board  the  Yokn  Steam  Navic^ation  Company's  steam-tuo:  ^  Sam- 
■on.'  His  sa^action,  howe^r,  was  giLtly  diminished^  by  the 
innumerable  delays  which  occurred,  some  of  which  were  refer- 
able to  the  venal  practices  of  the  Russian  police,  and  others  to 
the  incredible  obstructions  with  which  the  navigation  of  the 
Tolga  has  to  contend.  Mr.  Oliphant  concurs  with  all  previous 
tnveU^  whether  English  or  continental,  in  charging  pecuniary 
comiption  on  the  whole  body  of  Russian  officials. 

*  Perhaps,'  he  says,  *  the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  successfiil 
prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Russia,  is  the  impossibility  of 
finding  employes  upon  whose  honesty  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  All 
^^ffHan"  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  cheating  their  government  that 
tiiey  are  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  this  propensity  where  the 
podcets  of  private  individuals  are  concerned.  Nor  do  raiik  or  station 
oAer  any  g^uarantee,  since  greater  responsibilities  only  afford  greater 
fccilitiea  for  successful  peculation.' — ^pp.  38,  39. 

A  carious  illustration  of  this,  as  also  of  the  despotic  character 
of  the  Russian  administration,  is  subsequently  givea  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  first  visit  to  Sevastopol,  the  Emperor  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  troops,  which,  of  course, 
eaiiBed  much  excitement  On  returning  thither  a  short  time 
afterwards,  one  great  change  was  noticed.  The  governor  had 
been  d^raded  from  his  post,  and  was  employed  with  other 
emvicts  on  the  public  work& 

*No  dilatory  trial  had  reduced  him  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
now  appeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  his  late  government.  The  fiat 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  general  commanding  became    the   convict 
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sweeping.  •  I  was  very  anxious  to  discover  what  crane  had  been  deemed 
worthy  of  so  severe  a  punishment,  but  upon  no  two  occasions  was  the 
same  reason  assigned,  so  it  was  very  clear  that  nobody  knew;  and  pro- 
bably no  one  found  it  more  difficult  than  the  sufferer  himself  to  single 
out  the  particular  misdemeanour  for  which  he  was  disgraced.  Tnc 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  lulled 
into  security  in  his  remote  province,  and  fancying  himsdf  unnoticed  in 
this  distant  comer  of  the  empire,  had  neglected  to  practise  that  costo* 
mary  caution,  in  the  impropriation  of  his  bribes  and  other  perquisiteti 
which  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  man  in  an  elevated  position  in 
Eussia,  and  without  which  he  can  never  look  for  promotion  in  the  army, 
or  make  a  successful  governor.  At  the  same  time,  the  exi)ense8 
attendant  upon  this  latter  position  are  generally  so  very  heavy  that  it 
does  not  answer  to  be  too  timid  or  fastidious. 

*  I  think  it  is  De  Custine  who  says  that  no  half-measures  in  plun- 
dering will  do  here.  If  a  man  has  not,  during  the  time  of  his  holding 
an  appointment,  sufficiently  enriched  himself  to  be  able  to  bribe  tbt 
judges  who  try  him  for  his  dishonest  practices,  he  will  oertaialy  end  his 
days  in  Siberia ;  so  that,  if  the  fraud  has  not  been  extensive,  the  maigin 
left  will  barely  remunerate  him  for  his  trouble  and  anxiety.     The  pro* 

bability  is,  that  General had  calculated  upon  the  usual  court  of 

inquiry,  and  was  consequently  quite  unprepared  for  the  decided  measures 
of  his  imperial  master.' — pp.  2G4,  265. 

The  marak  of  the  people  are  just  what,  from  each  sample^ 
might  be  anticipated.  The  Czar  is  evidently  intent  on  checkmg 
the  corruption  which  prevails  amongst  his  employes,  but  the 
force  of  circumstances  is  too  great  even  for  his  nron  resoluti<■^ 
and  the  practices  condemned  are  in  keeping  with  the  honesty  of 
the  commimity.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  form  of  t 
religion  which  prevails  is  debased  to  the  last  degree.  Christianity 
exists  only  as  a  type  of  unmanly  superstition,  and  her  clergy  are 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  immoral  of  the  peopla  Religioot 
fi^eedom  is  unknown  even  in  name.  Its  very  profession  is  scouted. 
There  is  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Greek  ChunA 
is  more  puerile  than  the  papacy,  and  equally  intolerant  The 
Christians  of  Turkey  enjoy  far  more  religious  liberty  than  the 
Church  of  Russia  allows  to  those  who  dissent  frtnn  her  faith. 

*  Whatever,'  says  Mr.  Ohphant,  *  may  be  the  morals  of  the  peasantiy 
in  remote  districts,  those  living  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Volga 
are  more  degraded  in  their  habits  than  any  other  people  amongst  whoiB 
I  have  travelled ;  and  thev  can  hardly  1h*  said  to  disregard,  smoe  tho^ 
have  never  been  acquainted  with,  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  Whel 
better  result  can  indeed  be  ex|)ected  frooi  a  system  by  which  the  uppsr 
classes  are  wealthy  in  pn))K>rtion  to  the  number  of  serfs  possessed  by 
each  pnnirietor  ?  The  rapid  increatte  of  the  })upulation  is  no  less  an 
object  with  the  private  serf-owner,  than  the  extensive  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits  is  desired  by  the  government.  Thus  each  vice  is  privi- 
leged with  especial  patronage.     Marriages,  in  the  Russian  sense  of  the 
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,  are  oonsmnmated  at  an  early  age,  and  are  arranged  by  the  steward, 
without  consulting  the  parties — ^the  lord's  approval  a^ne  being  neces- 
nrf.  The  price  <^  a  fiumily  ranges  from  j£25  to  £40.  Our  captain  had 
tekcD  his  wife  on  a  lease  of  five  years,  the  rent  for  thai)  term  amounting 
io  BSty  rubles,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  it.' — 
p.  97. 

^  The  little  advance  yet  made  in  civilization  is  strikingly  evident 
in  the  absence  of  an  urban  popidatian  throughout  Russia.  The 
impression  made  by  St  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  is  in  this  respect 
thoroughly  delusiva  They  are  anything  but  samples  of  the 
empire.  The  magnitude  and  splendor  of  their  edifices  deceive 
the  European  visitor  b^  concealing  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
which  generally  prevail  An  air  of  civilization  and  wealth  has 
been  given  to  die  capitals  of  the  empire  which  contrasts  moum- 
fiiUy  with  the  scenes  that  are  divulged  in  the  interior  of  the 
eoontiy.  Beyond  all  precedents  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  the 
eztzemes  of  civilization  and  barbarism  have  been  brought  to- 
gether. This  fiict  must  be  kept  in  mind«  as  absolutely  needful  to  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  country.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise 
where  tne  political  institutions  of  a  people  are  such  as  prevail  in 
Bnssia.  Serfdom  is  universal,  and  the  ordinary  motives  to  the 
fmnation  of  towns  are  therefore  wanting.  Cities  have  ever  been 
the  birthplace  and  nurseries  of  freedom.  Men  flock  together 
where  they  have  something  to  protect  They  league  for  common 
defenoa  Now  this  motive  is  unknown  in  Russia,  and  we  are  not, 
fljcrefore,  surprised  that  there  are  only  diree  cities  whose  popu- 
htioii  exceeds  one  huiidred  thousand ;  four  ranking  above 
fifty  thousand;  and  eighteen  or  twenty  with  a  population  of 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  official  reports  of  the  government 
Aow  that  there  is  only  one  town  with  an  average  population  of 
Kven  thousand  in  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles. 
*  The  absence  of  any  market  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  pro- 
prietor, who  has  no  facilities  for  ti-ansporting  his  grain  to  a  sea- 
port, to  grow  more  than  is  sufficient  for  his  own  consumption; 
nd  the  peasant  only  cultivates  land  enough  to  yield  the  produce 

Tired  to  support  his  family.' 
r.  Oliphant  left  the  *  Samson'  at  Dubovka,  and  journeyed 
thenoe  by  land  through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  of 
whose  appearance  and  habits  interesting  information  is  given. 
These  are  the  descendants  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  whom  they 
Besemble  in  their  migratory  tendencies.  Quitting  the  deserts  of 
Astrakhan,  and  crossing  over  the  vast  tracts  of  pasture  land 
which  extend  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Volga  into  Asia; 
their  tents  are  frequently  pitched  near  the  towns  on  the  western 
U&k— 

*  These  "  kybitkas"  or  tentu,'  says  our  traveller,  *  consist  simply  of  a 
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framework  of  wood,  over  which  felt  is  stretched,  while  a  circular  aper- 
ture at  the  top  gives  egress  to  the  smoke. 

'  I  should  have  stopped  and  paid  a  visit  to  these  wanderers  in  their 
own  habitations,  had  I  not  already  inspected  a  party  of  them  in 
Dubovka,  and  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  their  whole 
appearance.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire  the  Calmucks 
are  the  most  distinguished  by  peculiarity  of  features  and  manners ;  and 
certainly  their  ragged  flowing  robes,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
coarse  dirty  scarf,  and  exposing  to  view  a  copper-coloured  chest,  together 
with  their  red  boots  and  flat  yellow  caps  trimmed  with  fur,  completed  a 
wild  costume,  unlike  anything  to  be  met  with  in  less  remote  parts  of 
the  country.  Their  long  black  hair  hung  in  thick  braids  on  each  side 
of  their  faces,  which  were  ot  true  Mongolian  type ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  look  on  the  low  wide  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and  long  narrow  eyes 
of  these  men,  and  yet  believe  that  they  were  inhabitants  of  Europe.  I 
felt  transported  again  to  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartaiy,  where  1  had 
already  visited  a  race  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  adherents  of  the 
same  faith,  and  probably,  to  some  extent,  speaking  the  same  language. 

'  It  is  singular  how  little  we  know  of  those  nomadic  hordes  inhabiting 
the  vast  steppes  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  whose  only  real  allegiance  consists 
in  a  religious  veneration  for  the  sovereign  pontifl*  at  Hlassa.  Wandering 
over  the  deserts  which  form  the  boundary  of  Russia  and  China,  they 
are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  two  g^reatest  empires  in  the 
world,  as  they  become  at  pleasure  the  subjects  of  one  or  the  other. 

'  Once  already  from  these  regions  have  barbarian  hosts  poiu^  forth, 
who,  sweeping  across  the  steppes  which  extend  from  the  base  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  spread  themselves  far 
and  wide  over  the  world  of  that  day.  We  had  crossed  the  very  track 
of  these  invaders ;  and  as  we  looked  upon  their  successors,  encamping 
in  miserable  tents,  roving  over  arid  plains,  a  scattered  and  d^rraded 
race,  it  was  difiicidt  to  conceive  that  they  could  be  the  precursorii  of 
more  barbarians,  destined  again  to  overrun  the  enlightenea  part  of  the 
world ;  and  yet  it  is  not  long  since  the  first  Calmuck  invasion  took 
place.'— pp.  113,  114. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Calmuck 
Tartars  were  overcome  by  the  Russians;  but  in  the  winter  of 
1770-71,  half  a  million  of  the  tribe,  offended  by  the  despotlio 
measures  of  Catherine  }I.,  emigrated  to  China,  where,  frt>m  the 
appearance  of  those  he  saw,  Mr.  Oliphant  conjectures  that  an 
exchange  was  made  for  the  better.  The  country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don  is  extremely  dreary.  Nothing  was  seen  but 
an  occasional  bullock-cart  transporting  timber,  or  a  wild  Cossack, 
on  a  still  wilder-looking  horse.  The  road  seemed  carefuUy  to 
avoid  all  villages,  and  the  few  huts  which  were  visible  in  the 
distance  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hay-stacks  bj 
which  they  were  surrounded.  *  I  do  not  remember,'  says  our  tn^ 
veller,  '  passing  a  rood  of  cultivation  until  we  reached  the  Doo.' 
His  posting  experience  is  not  inviting,  as  the  following  deacsip- 
iAou  shows: — 
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'  And  now,  for  the  following  night  and  day,  our  journey  presents  one 
unwearied  monotomy ;  one  undulation  is  as  like  another  as  are  the  post- 
ftations :  generally,  on  arriving  at  one  of  these,  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen 
— a  solitary  chicken,  perched  on  the  wheel  of  a  broken-down  cart,  is 
the  only  visible  sign  of  life.  At  length,  after  sundry  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  open  the  door  of  the  wooden  cabin,  a  slovenly  woman  looks 
oat,  followed  by  three  or  four  ragged  brats.  One  of  the  children  im- 
mediately disappears  upon  the  steppe,  returning  in  about  half  an  hour 
with  a  bearded  sullen-looking  man,  who,  without  deigning  a  remark, 
mounts  one  of  the  last  team,  and  gallops  away  as  if  he  never  meant  to 
oome  back ;  presently,  however,  half-a-dozen  horses  are  seen  rattling  at 
foil  speed  down  a  distant  slope,  followed  by  two  men — our  sullen  friend 
and  his  sullen  friend,  whom  he  seems  to  have  picked  up  somewhere 
witli  the  horses.  By  this  time  our  yamschik,  or  driver,  from  the  last 
{dace  has  succeeded  in  loosening  the  rope,  which  serves  as  a  pole-strap, 
and  which  has  hitherto  been  continually  breaking  on  the  side  of  every 
hill  just  when  it  was  most  wanted;  upon  the  last  occasion,  however,  he  has 
ipparently  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  a  most  permanent  knot.  Mean- 
time three  horses  are  selected  from  those  which  have  just  been  driven 
into  a  sort  of  kraal — ^the  work  of  harnessing  begins,  and  occupies 
another  half-hour.  Notwithstanding  all  the  experience  which  the 
driTer  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  pole-ropes,  they  prove  a 
dreadfnl  puzzle,  and  are  evidently  quite  a  modem  and  hitherto  unseen 
mveotion. 

'At  length  everything  is  ready.  The  last  driver  is  thrown  into 
ecatacies  at  receiving  a  vodka  of  fourpence,  after  having  driven  us 
fifteen  miles ;  the  new  driver  is  no  less  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
similar  magnificent  remuneration;  while  the  original  sullen-looking 
man,  who  has  been  engaged  inspecting  and  writing  on  our  pad^oshna, 
emerges  with  a  grim  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  charges  a  ruble,  by 
way  of  a  good  round  sum,  for  the  next  fifteen  miles,  instead  of  the 
proper  price,  which  is  only  eighty  copeks  (2s.  8d.)  The  yamschik 
then  mounts  the  box  in  high  spirits,  and  after  having  thus  wasted  an 
hour  or  two  we  are  off  again  ventre  a  terre,  down  one  pitch  and  up 
another,  regardless  of  the  ditch  at  the  bottom,  over  which  the  carriage 
and  horses  take  a  sort  of  flying  leap,  much  to  our  discomfiture.  Our 
delays,  however,  are  too  long  and  numerous  to  admit  of  any  remonstrance 
tSectxng  our  speed,  and  the  yamschik  continues  to  earn  his  vodka  by 
undergoing  the  most  tremendous  exertion.  He  shouts,  and  curses,  and 
Sjf^lauds,  and  whistles,  and  yells  without  ceasing,  flourishing  his  whip 
over  his  head,  by  way  of  a  hint  that  the  lash  may  come  down,  which, 
however,  it  very  seldom  does ;  for  the  horses,  being  without  blinkers, 
invariably  take  the  hint,  and  seem  not  to  require  much  pressing.  He 
is  a  picturesque  figure  altogether,  this  Don  Cossack  yamschik,  with  his 
huge  red  mustache,  the  ends  of  which  are  visible  protruding  on  both 
lides  of  his  head,  as  we  sit  behind  him.  He  wears  a  grey  fur  cap,  and 
a  htae  tunic  reaching  halfway  to  the  knee,  bound  round  the  waist  with 
a  red  sash.  A  huge  pair  of  jack-boots,  into  which  his  loose  trousers 
are  thrust,  complete  a  costume  which,  though  not  altogether  unlike 
that  of  the  ordinary  Russian  peasant,  somehow  invests  the  wearer  with 
K.  a — VOL.  VII.  P 
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a  greater  degree  of  independence.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  he  has  jolted 
us  to  the  end  of  our  stage,  where  the  same  delaj  oocurs,  and  the  same 
scene  is  re-enacted.' — ^pp.  137-139. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  derivation  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
They  are  probably  a  compound  race.  Mr.  Oliphant  favors  the 
notion  of  a  Sclavonic  origin,  and  says  *  he  could  trace  nothing 
whatever  in  their  physiogonomy  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a 
Mongolian  descent'  Only  one  sentiment  appears  to  be  universal 
amongst  them,  and  that  is  '  a  most  unmitigated  hatred  toward  the 
Russian.'    Mr.  Oliphant  disputes  theii*  reputed  bravery: — 

*  The  Circassians  have/  he  says,  *  by  dint  of  frequent  contact,  learnt 
to  estimate  these  formidable  warriors  at  their  true  value,  and  hold  them 
in  almost  as  gpreat  contempt  as  they  do  the  ordinar}'  Russian  soldier. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  campaigns  in  which  the  CoAsacka 
have  distinguished  themselves,  it  was  only  by  contrast  with  other 
Hussian  troops ;  and  it  is  rather  for  their  barbarity  and  cruelty  in 
harassing  a  retreating  army  that  they  are  celebrated,  tlian  for  any 
satisfactor}'  displays  of  real  valour.' — p.  152. 

As  he  approaches  the  Crimea,  oiur  author  s  narrative  increases 
in  interest,  and  the  reader  of  his  volume  will  be  rewarded  bj 
information  as  valuable  as  it  is  novel  From  the  Sea  of  Azov  hxB 
route  lay  through  tracks  of  wild  thyme,  where  large  flocks  of 
bustards  were  met  with,  who  manifested  the  utmost  unconcern 
at  his  approach,  '  merely  moving  aside  like  tame  pigeona'  After 
a  journey  of  thirty-seven  hours,  during  which  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  were  accomplished  with  the  same  horses,  our 
author  arrived  at  Simpheropoi,  the  new  Riissian  capital  of  the 
Crimea  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  tliat  the  Tartar  driver 
*  was  in  continual  danger  of  dropping  off  his  box,  fati^ed  with 
hunting  along  his  team  through  two  consecutive  nignta.'  The 
condition  of  travellers  in  such  a  state  of  society  is  sufficiently 
pitiable,  but  that  of  the  horses  is  much  more  sa  What  a  tale  ct 
grievances  might  they  put  forth  were  they  endowed  with  tht 
mteUigenoe  of  the  human  animal  Simpheropoi  appears  to  bvm 
gained  little  by  its  transference  to  Russia.  The  eastern  niap> 
nificence  of  former  days  has  been  exchanged  'for  the  tawdry  glitter 
of  Muscovite  barbarism.' 

We  pass  over  much  that  is  interesting  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  descrip- 
tion in  order  to  accompany  him  to  Sevastopol,  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been  the  policy,  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  Russia,  to  circulate  exaggerated  reports  of  the  sirengtk 
of  Sevastopol  The  entrance  of  foreigners  is  prohibited,  iMit  ovr 
author  and  his  companion  resolved  to  brave  the  dangers  of  daleo* 
tion,  and  were  favored  in  their  attempt  by  the  miserable  pbght  t» 
which  their  attire  had  been  reduced.  '  A  thick  coatingof  grey  dui^' 
Mr.  Oliphant  tells  us^  '  rendered  all  minor  differences  of  cottomt 
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]mperoeptU>le;  and  as  we  leant  back,  half  hidden  amongst  bun- 
dles of  Dsy,  witb  oar  hats  slouched  over  onr  eyes,  as  if  to  keep 
the  flun  on^  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  looked  extremely  like 
pU^matie  German  peasants  from  some  neighbouring  colony. 
Our  acoompHce  smoked  imperturbably  and   incessantly;    ms 
friend  occupied  himself  with  the  horses;  and  so,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the   vi^tant  sentinels,    we   passed   carelessly  into  the 
town,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  were  eating  beefsteaks  at 
tlie  house  of  a  worthy  German,  who  was  delighted  to  receive 
UBy  having  borne  with  the  utmost  firmness  the  scrutinising 
of  wnole  regiments  of  conscientious  soldiers.'    The  popu- 
1  of  Sevastopol,  including  military  and  marine,  is  about 
forty  thousand.    The  town  is,   in  fact,   a  large  garrison,   and 
has  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  government  buildings.     Many  Russian  vessels  were  in  the 
hnbour,  several  of  which  are  represented  as  mere  hulks,  employed 
as  magannes  or  prison  ships.    They  are  said  to  be  built  of  un- 
seasoned timber,  and  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  service  after  lying  for 
eight  or  ten  years  in  the  harbor  of  Sevastopol     *  This  result  is 
<fieflj  owing  to  inherent  decay,  and  in  some  degree  to  the 
immges  of  a  worm  that  abounds  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Teherooi  Retcka,  a  stream  which,  traversing  the  valley  of  Inker- 
man,  falls  into  the  upper  part  of  the  main  harbour.'     The  use  of 
eopper  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  corrective  of  this  evil,  and  we 
me  tkerefore  much  inclined  to  Mr.  Oliphant's  opinion  that  '  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  matters  would 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  attacks  of  the  naval  employes  are 
mmre  formidable  to  the  coffers  of  the  government  than  the 
atudks  of  this  worm.'    The  rule  observed  in  this  department  of 
the  public  service  is  thus  described,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
hdiewe  that  the  account  is  not  overcharged : — 

*  Tlie  wiges  of  the  seamen  are  so  low — about  sixteen  rubles  a  year — 
it  is  not  imnatnral  they  should  desire  to  increase  so  miserable  a 
by  any  means  in  their  power.  The  consequence  is,  that  from 
tJbe  members  of  the  naval  board  to  the  boys  that  blow  the  smith's 
bdlows  in  the  dockyard,  everybody  shares  the  spoils  obtained  by  an 
dabontely  devised  system  of  plunder  earned  on  somewhat  in  this  way: 
— A  eertain  quantity  of  well-seasoned  oak  being  required,  government 
tmoem  tenders  for  the  sup])ly  of  the  requisite  amount.  A  number  of 
Qootnctors  submit  their  tenders  to  a  board  appointed  for  the  purpose 
df  f«oeiving  them,  who  are  regidated  in  their  cboice  of  a  contractor,  not 
bvtiie  amount  of  his  tender,  but  of  his  bribe.  The  fortunate  individual 
inunediately  sub-contracts  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle. 
to  be  supphed  with  the  timber  for  half  the  amount  of  his 
r,  the  sob-oontnictor  carries  on  the  game,  and  perhaps  the  eighth 
link  in  this  contracting  chain  is  the  man  who,  for  an  absurdly  low 
undertakes  to  produce  the  seasoned  wood.     His  agents  in  the 
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central  provinces,  accordingly,  float  a  quantity  of  green  pines  and  firs 
down  the  Dnieper  and  Bog  to  Nicholaeff,  which  are  duly  handed  up  to 
the  head  contractor,  each  man  pocketing  the  difference  between  his 
contract  and  that  of  his  neighbour.  When  the  wood  is  produced  before 
the  board  appointed  to  inspect  it,  another  bribe  seasons  it,  and  the 
government  after  paying  the  price  of  well-seasoned  oak,  is  surprised 
that  the  120-g^  ship,  of  which  it  has  been  built,-  is  unfit  for  service 
in  five  years.' — pp.  256,  257. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  is  defended  by  twelve  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  which,  however,  we  are  assured  could  not  be  dis- 
charged '  without  bringing  down  the  rotten  batteries  upon  which 
they  are  placed.'  *  Of  one  fact,'  says  our  author,  *  there  was  no 
doubt,  that  however  well  fortified  may  be  the  approaches  to 
Sevastopol  by  sea,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any 
number  of  troops  landing  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
in  one  of  the  six  convenient  bays  with  which  the  coast,  as  hr 
as  Cape  Kherson,  is  indented,  and  marching  down  the  main 
street  (provided  they  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  military 
force  that  might  be  opposed  to  them  in  the  open  fields),  sack  the 
town,  and  bum  the  fleet'  Of  the  Russian  soldiery  Mr.  Oliphant 
speaks  in  most  disparaging  terms,  and  facts  are  not  wantmg  to 
sustain  him.  Referring  to  the  universal  peculation  of  officials,  he 
says — 

'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  apprehend  at  a  glance  the  full  effect  of  a 
process  so  paralysing  to  the  thews  and  sinews  of  war ;  or  at  once  to 
realize  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  army,  numerically  so  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  European  power,  and  supplied  from  sources  which  appear 
inexhaustible,  is  really  in  a  most  inefficient  condition,  and  scarodj 
worthy  of  that  exa^^rated  estimate  which  the  British  public  seem  to 
have  formed  of  its  capabilities.  It  is  not  upon  the  plams  of  Krasna 
Selo  or  Vosnesensck,  amid  the  dazzling  glitter  of  a  grand  field-day  in 
the  Emperor's  presence,  that  any  correct  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  * 
Russian  army.  The  imperial  plaything  assumes  a  very  diflferent 
appearance  in  the  remote  Cossack  guard-house,  where  I  have  scarodj 
been  able  to  recognise  the  soldier  in  the  tattered  and  miserably- 
equipped  being  before  me,  or  on  a  harassing  march,  or  in  the  preacoee 
of  an  indomitable  enemy.' — p.  262. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  respecting  Odessa  and  the 
commerce  with  which  it  is  connected,  but  havmg  exceeded  our  , 
limits,  we  must  refrain  from  doing  so.  Odessa  is  the  boast  of 
Muscovitesw  They  speak  of  it  as  the  '  Russian  Florence,'  je^  ^ 
strange  to  say,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  then  ^ 
is  no  other  conveyance  than  a  post  telfega,  '  which  is  infinitely  ^ 
more  barbarous  than  a  Cape  bullock-waggoa'  This  &ct  npnaln 
volumes,  and  gives  credibihty  to  the  worst  thi  which  can  be 
said  of  Russian  civilization. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  Mr.  OUphant  s  volume,  we  cannot  de 
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better  than  reoommend  our  readers  to  obtain  and  peruse  it  for 
themselyea  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  book.  There  is  enough  of 
personal  adventure  to  give  it  interest,  while  the  views  it  opens 
up  are  fraught  with  deep  importance,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously studied  by  the  political  economist  and  philosopher. 


AsT.  VII. — The  Dnfing-up  of  the  Euphrates ;  or,  the  Downfall  of 
TStrkey  prophetically  considered.  By  John  Alton,  D.D.  London  : 
Han  &  Co.    1853. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  penned  in  the  Isle  of 
Fktmos,  to  which  men's  attention  has  been  constantly  directed 
by  prophetical  writers  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
actaally  accomplishing  before  their  eyes;  which,  however,  still 
to  be  fulfilled. 


and,  what  is  more,  appears  not  likely  to 
be  foMlled,  yet  unless  England,  France,  and  Turkey  are  unable 
to  withstand  the  aggression  of  the  northern  autocrat  We  refer, 
as  the  reader  has  probably  anticipated,  to  the  vision  of  the  Siocth 
Vial,  which  was  poiured  out  *  on  the  great  river  Euphrates;'  upon 
which  its  *  water  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the 
East  might  be  prepared/ 

Few  persons  who  have  looked  into  the  writings  of  our  recent 
pn^phetical  expositors,  from  Faber  to  Elliot,  can  fail  to  have 
observed  the  importance  which  this  vial  occupies  in  their  various 
sehemea  We  are  now  living,  it  is  confidently  stated,  under  this 
lexj  viaL  The  aiigel  has  already  poured  out  its  contents  upon 
ike  Gfreat  River.  The  waters  have  already,  to  a  considerable 
extent^  dried  up.  The  process  is  still  rapidly  going  on ;  and  sood, 
veiy  soon,  the  Ottoman  empire  will  only  exist  in  the  page  of 
history! 

The  present  hostilities  on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  have 
served  to  only  increase  the  conviction,  that  the  days  of  Turkey 
are  numbered.  Pamphlets,  and  books  of  various  sizes,  have  rapidly 
imed  from  the  press,  predicting  with  the  most  absolute  certainty, 
&om  the  apocalyptic  page,  the  issue  of  the  present  struggle : — 

•  The  doom  of  Turkey,'  says  Dr.  Aiton,  *  is  sealed,  and  that  empire 
win  soon  be  no  more.  Russia  may  advance  and  retire,  she  may  lay 
Wold  of  this  territory,  and  let  that  province  go  for  a  while,  with  a  view 
to  exhaust  the  treasuries  of  Turkey,  and  to  induce  her  to  send  her  forces 
Isme  to  her  own  Pashalites,  and  also  with  the  intention  of  rocking  the 
Wieftem  Powers  asleep.  As  the  Russian  troops,  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, may  suffer  from  marsh  fever, — the  stores  of  the  country  may 
^teome  exhausted, — winter  rains  may  convert  those  districts  into  path- 
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less  swamps,  and  neither  advance  nor  attack  may  be  made  with  effect, 
80  that  there  may  be,  in  the  meantime,  no  military  advantage  in  the 
occupation  of  the  principalities.  But  still  on  the  dial-plate  of  heaven, 
the  pointing  of  the  shadow  hnes  tells  us  that  the  fatal  terra  of  Turkey's 
existence  is  about  to  expire;  and  that  the  year,  the  month,  the  day,  are 
at  hand  when  Russia  will  overflow  and  pass  over.' — p.  69. 

Now,  we  candidly  allow  that  Turkey  may  not  be  a  match, 
single-handed,  for  Russia;  still  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  before  thus  jumping  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power  must  necessarily  be  the  issue  of 
the  present  struggle.  As  we  nave  remarked  elsewhere,  the  power  of 
Russia  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  the  resources  of  Turkey 
vastly  underrated.  Certain,  it  is,  that  the  latter  nation  is  not,  at 
present,  in  that  exhausted  and  enfeebled  conditioD,  which  pro- 
phetical writers  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  represented.  From 
Eton's  *  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  publisheii  about  fifty  years 
badk,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom^  seventy  years 

¥^0,  amounted  to  £4i,S94i,250,  it  now  amounts  to  i!^6,500,0O(X 
he  taxes,  too,  are  said  to  be  very  moderate,  and,  on  the  whole, 
fiEurly  collected  This  large  increase  dates  from  the  recent  reforma 
In  1774,  Turkey  could  only  bring  into  the  field  142,000  men.  In 
the  Greek  war  the  largest  available  force  was  80,000  men,  and 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptians,  were  mere  rabble.  In 
1829, Sultan Mahmoud  possessed  only  130,000  soldiers;  and  during 
the  war  with  Mehemet  Ali,  there  were  never  more  than  70,000  in 
the  field.  Now,  Abdul  Medjid  has  on  the  frontiers  no  less  than 
200,000  men  imder  arms,  of  which  three-fourths  are  described  as 
regular  troops,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Russixms.  This  does 
iK>t  include  a  reserve  of  150,000  men  in  garrison.  This  is  surely 
very  far  fi'om  what  we  should  expect  had  Turkey  been  suffering, 
as  prophetical  writers  assure  us,  from  the  desolating  effects  of  the 
sixth  vial,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeara 

The  opinion  recently  delivered  in  parliament,  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  this  view.  ^  I  do  not  at  all 
admit,'  said  his  lordship,  '  that  the  Turkish  empire  is  in  the  stale 
of  decay  represented  by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobdea). 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  wholly  misinformed  as  to  the  state 
of  Turkey  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  assert  it  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  Turkey,  so  far  from  having  gone  back, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  made  greater  progress,  in  every 
possible  way,  than  perhaps  was  ever  made  by  any  other  country, 
during  the  same  period.  Compare  the  condition  of  Tiurkey  now 
with  wliat  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  either  witli 
regard  to  the  system  of  government  as  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  the  inliabitants,  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  adminstr*- 
iion  of  justice,  the  condition  of  agriculture,  manufactures^  and 
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oommeiroey  or  religious  toleration, — I  venture  to  say  that  in  all 
tliese  rejects  Turkey  has  made  immense  progress  during  the 
pmod  I  have  mentioned.  So  far  from  talkii^  of  Turkey  as  a 
dfiad  hody,  an  expiring  body,  or  something  which  cannot  be  kept 
alive,  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  you  will  only  keep  out  of  it  those 
who  want  to  go  into  it,  if  you  will  only  leave  those  who  are  in  it 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  w^  in  which  they  are  now  dealing  with 
it,  there  are  countries  in  Europe  that  are  in  much  more  danger  of 
sudden  dissolution  from  internal  causes  than  Turkey.  Turkey, 
it  is  certain,  has  no  Poland,  and  no  Siberia' 

If  the  above  be  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  parties, 
it  would  be  at  least  a  very  uncertain  thing,  what  might  be  the 
iaaoB  of  the  present  war,  especially  if  Turkey  be  assisted  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  Still,  if  it  be  true,  as  prophetical  writers  allege, 
that  the  nxth  vial  is  already  poured  out  on  the  figurative 
Euphrates,  an  additional,  and  most  important  consideration,  is 
farcught  to  bear  upon  the  question.  And,  in  this  case,  we4o  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  the  doom  of  Turkey  is  fixed. 
The  invading  armies  will  overcome  all  resistance,  and  the  Russian 
mntocrat  wiU  plant  his  standard,  as  he  has  vowed  he  will  do, 
within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

We  jnropose,  then,  briefly  to  inqiure  on  what  grounds  this 
opmion  has  been  arrived  at,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain 
whether  there  are  not  some  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
niktake.  The  subject  is  no^  like  many  other  prophetical  quee- 
iioDSy  one  of  mere  speculative  curiosity,  but  one  of  practical 
importance.  K  Turkey  be  indeed  the  power  denoted  by  the 
figurative  Euphrates,  and  if  the  point  of  time  where  we  now  stand, 
ia  between  the  effusion  of  the  sixth  and  last  the  vials,  then 
is  the  project  that  England  should  join  France  in  offering  resist- 
ance to  the  northern  aggressor  not  only  futile  but  impious ;  it 
is  nothing  short  of  an  attempt  to  withstand  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
aikd  to  drive  back,  by  our  fleets  and  armies,  the  appointed  minister 
of  divine  wrath. 

So  far  as  regards  the  application  of  the  sixth  vial  to  the 
Ottoman  power,  it  must  in  sJl  fairness  be  admitted  that  prophe- 
tical writers  have  a  strong  case.  If  a  map  of  the  Turkic  empire 
be  spread  out  before  the  eye,  a  single  glance  will  suffice  to  show 
the  observer  that  '  the  great  river  Euphrates'  rolls  its  mighty 
waters  right  through  the  central  parts  of  that  once  formidable  * 
kingdom.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  outset,  that  this  symbol 
of  the  sixth  vial  is  by  no  means  an  unsuitable  one  to  set  forth 
the  population,  or  resources,  or  strength  of  Turkey. 

Mede,  the  father  of  modem  prophetical  interpretation,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  subject : — '  What^ 
then,  shall  we  say  that  this  Euphrates^  whose  waters  are  to  be 
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dried  up,  is  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Ottoman  empire  which 
will  then  (just  previously  to  the  drying  up  of  the  waters)  be  the 
only  barrier  to  these  new  enemies  from  the  east,  and  the  defence 
of  the  beast  on  that  side.'  (Mode's  Works,  folio,  p.  529.)  About 
the  same  time,  Fleming,  whose  name  has  recently  become 
famous,  wrote  as  follows  : — *  The  sixth  vial  will  be  poured  on 
the  Mahommedan  Antichrist,  as  the  former  was  on  the  Papacy  ; 
and,  seeing  the  sixth  trumpet  brought  the  Turks  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  fr(ym  the  crossing  of  which  they  date  their  rise, 
this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their  waves,  and  exhausts  their  power, 
as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  eastern  kings 
and  kingdoms  to  renoimce  their  Heathenish  and  Mahommedan 
errors,  in  order  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Christianity/ 
0  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,'  p.  64.  1 846.) 

But  the  most  satisfactorv  quotation  on  this  subject  is  a  passage 
from  Scripture,  in  which  tne  prophet,  foretelling  the  invasion  of 
Judea  by  the  Assyrians,  makes  the  Euphrates  the  symbol  of 
that  people  and  their  king.  *  Now,  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord 
bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and 
many,  even  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  he  shall  come  up  over  all 
his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banka'  (Isa.  viiL  7.) 

The  opinion  that  the  Euphrates  denotes  Turkey  is  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  same  symbol,  in  the  sixth 
trumpet,  has,  by  general  consent,  been  interpreted  of  the  Otto- 
man power.  It  has  long  been  observed  by  commentators  that  a 
striking  analogv  exists  between  the  trumpets  and  the  vials,  as 
regards  the  suDJects  ;  so  that,  whatever  is  affected  by  the  blast 
of  any  particular  trumpety  is  also  the  object  against  which  its 
corresponding  vial  is  directe<L  Now,  it  so  happens  that  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  in  which  a  nearer  approach  to 
perfect  imanimity  of  juagment  has  prevailed  amongst  recent  expo- 
sitors than  in  reference  to  the  sixth  trumpet  All  the  writers  on 
prophecy,  almost,  that  can  be  named,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
downward,  agree  in  applying  it  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
and  overthrow  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Turka  We  are, 
therefore,  justified,  according  to  the  analogy  between  the  trum- 
pets and  vials,  in  pronoimcing  the  Turks  to  be  the  power  denoted 
by  *  the  great  river  Euphrates.' 

But,  whilst  candidly  admitting  the  correctness  of  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  vial  which  applies  it  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  we,  nevertheless,  demur  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
there, — that  that  nation  is  now  suffering  ftx>m  the  results  of  its 
efiusion.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  the  vial  is  yet 
poured  out  Nay,  more,  we  do  not  beheve  that  any  of  those 
*  seven  last  plagues*  are  yet  inflicted.  And  if  the  reader  will 
favour  us  with  his  attention,  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  shoir 
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tlmt  the  opinion,  that  the  efiusion  of  the  vials  has  already  com- 
menced, is  not  only  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  the  yery  principles  of  the  commentators  who  advocate  it, 
bat  is  also  at  variance  with  imdoubted  matters  of  fact 

To  every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  one  great  subject  of  that  wondrous  book  is  the 
joint  reign,  for  a  specified  time,  of  two  symbolical  wild  beasts, 
with  their  tremendous  overthrow  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
Hie  one  is  usually  taken  to  denote  Cimt  Despotism,  as  it  has 
developed  itself  in  Europe  from  the  sixth  century.  The  other, 
Bedesuutical  Despotism,  especially  that  of  the  Romish  Church. 
It  is  true  that  other  important  topics  are  introduced,  and  not 
infrequently  occupy  a  considerable  space  ;  but  this  is  solely  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  the  one  great  subject  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic page,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  more  fully  the 
caiaracter  of  the  two  leading  actors  in  that  mighty  drama. 

Now,  the  period  during  which  these  two  antichristian  powers 
— secular  and  spiritual — ^bear  sway  over  Emrope,  termed  a  *  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,'  is  everywhere  represented  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  the  hour  of  darkness, — the  era  of  oppression  and  violence, 
penecution  and  crime.  The  first  beast — the  ten  confederate 
kingdoms  of  Europe — enjoys  a  period  of  uuintemipted  success  and 
prosperity  for  1260  years,  '  blaspheming  God  and  his  tabernacle 
and  them  that  dwell  ih  Heaven,  '  leading  into  captivity,  or  kill- 
ing with  the  sword,'  all  that  oppose  his  will,  and  '  shedding  the 
blood  of  saints  and  of  prophets,  while  God  stands  by  as  though 
unable  or  unwilling  to  save. 

During  the  same  period,  the  second  or  ecclesiastical  beast — 
the  wortny  colleague  of  the  firsts— exercises  the  same  tyranny  in 
spiritual  matters  as  the  civil  power  does  in  secular — corrupting 
Christianity  into  a  compulsory  system  of  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  crime,  that  impoverishes  and  destroys  its  votaries,  whilst  it 
enriches  and  deifies  its  priests.  It  is  represented  as  joining  the 
first  beast  in  its  ruthless  war  against  God's  people,  and  is  said  to 
be  '  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus.' 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  more  clearly  and  fully  the  cha- 
racter of  these  two  antichristian  powers,  the  fortimes  of  the 
church  of  God,  during  this  disastrous  period,  are  represented 
under  two  different  symbols.  In  one,  we  find  her  exhibited  as 
*  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars  upon  her  head,'  nourished  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  the' wilderness,  during  *  the  time,  times,  and  half 
a  time'  that  the  two  wild  beasts  bear  sway  in  the  earth.  In  the 
other,  for  the  piupose  of  exhibiting  them  in  their  character  of 
bearing  a  ceaseless  but  ineffectual  testimony  against  these  tyran- 
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nical  and  bloodthirsty  systems,  the  people  of  God  are  represented 
as  ^u;o  witnesses :-  the  one  denoting  the  line  of  individuals  who 
have  boldly  protested  against  the  usurpations  and  crimes  of  the 
civil  despotisms  of  Eiurope,  the  other  the  noble  army  of  confessors 
who  have  sealed  by  their  blood  their  testimony  against '  Babylon 
the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  in  the  earth.' 
These  two  witnesses  of  God  are  said  to  'prophesy  in  sackcloth' 
,  during  the  whole  period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  prophetical 
days,  to  intimate  the  gloomy  and  distressing  cht^^icter  of  the 
times  in  which  they  hva  At  the  close  of  this,  the  beast  that 
ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  t.e.,  the  ten-homed  beast, 
makes  war  against  and  kills  them,  and,  not  satisfied  with  their 
destruction,  vents  his  implacable  rage  upon  their  lifeless  and 
imburied  remaina 

Thus  we  see,  beyond  all  contradiction,  the  period  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days  is  the  era,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  fierce 
and  bloody  reign  of  the  two  antichristian  monsters  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse—-civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  depressed  and  persecuted  state  of  the  true  church  of  God, 
under  the  two-fold  aqf)ect  of  the  woman  hidden  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  witnesses  prophesying  in  sackcloth  for  a  time,  and 
finally  slain.  It  is,  in  short,  the  hour  of  gloom  and  woe,  of 
tyranny  and  persecutioa  It  is  the  dark  millennium  of  all  that 
is  evil  and  terrible  in  man — the  period  during  which  a  licence 
has  been  granted  to  evil  spirits  to  fill  earth  with  the  practices  oi 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  state  of  things  is  that  which  suc- 
ceeds at  the  expiration  of  the  '  time,  times,  and  half  a  time/  when 
the  seventh  trumpet  utters  its  welcome  blast  Then  *tlie 
judgment  sits,  and  the  dominion  of  the  beast  is  taken  away,  to 
consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end.'  Then  the  church  quhs 
her  hiding-place,  and  fearlesdiy  stands  forth  as  the  sun-clothed 
woman  of  the  Apocalypse.  Then  the  saints  of  God,  hitherto 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  papal  horn,  are  set  free  from  his 
bloody  grasp.  Then  the  two  witnesses,  suddenly  restored  to  life, 
ascend  to  heaven  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  to  si^fy  their 
sudden  exaltation  to  honour,  dignity,  and  power.  Lastly,  the 
commis^on  is  given  to  the  seven  angels  to  go  forth  and  pour  the 
vials  of  God's  wrath  upon  the  earth;  imder  the  last  of  which 
'  the  beast  is  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that  wrought 
miracles  before  him  ;'  and  '  these  both  are  cast  aUve  into  a  lake 
of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.' 

Such,  then,  being  the  very  marked  and  well-defined  charac- 
teristics of  these  two  opposite  eras^  let  the  reader  put  the  ques- 
tion to  himself,  *  To  wluch  of  these  two  periods  is  tlie  preseol 
state  of  things  in  Europe  to  be  assigned  ?    Are  we  living  in  the 
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twdre  hundred  and  sixty  days,  the  time  during  which  the  two 
aotidiristian  wild  beasts  have  pow^  given  them  '  to  practise  V 
Or  has  this  dark  and  dreary  period  passed  away,  and  given  place 
to  the  bright  and  glorious  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet  V 

If  we  ask  modem  prophetical  writers,  they  will  tell  us  the 
latter  is  the  case.  The  twelve  himdred  and  sixty  days  of  gloom 
and  suffering  have  long  since  gc»ie  by.  The  French  Revolution, 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  was  the  period  of  the  soimding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  The  first  Jive  vials  were  then  poured  in 
quick  succession  upon  France  and  the  other  continental  kingdomsL 
And  we,  in  our  own  times,  are  witnessing  the  effects  of  the  efiEii- 
sion  of  ^e  aixthy  in  the  gradual  decay  and  approaching  extinction 
of  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  best  answer  which  can  be  made  to  these  and  similar 
atxtements,  so  current  in  the  present  day,  is  not  by  entering  upon 
a  loBg  and  doubtful  course  of  prophetical  argumentation,  but, 
simply,  by  pointing  to  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  ask- 
ii^,  *  Which  of  the  two  periods  does  the  state  of  its  various 
kmgdoms  in  the  present  day  best  agree  with,  the  era  of  darkness 
and  woe,  superstition  and  tyranny,  or  that  of  light  and  joy,  reli- 
gion and  Eberty  V 

Is  it  not  notorious,  then,  that  now,  in  the  boasted  nineteenth 
oentmy,  in  spite  of  '  the  march  of  intellect,'  and  the  progress  of 
liberal  principles  and  religious  freedom,  in  some  quarters, 
Europe,  m>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula,  is  filled  with  the  groans 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  cries  of  the  persecuted  ?  France,  Naples, 
Venice,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Spain,  exluhit, 
at  the  present  time,  not  such  a  state  of  things,  political  aud  reli- 
gious, as  to  indicate  the  downfall  6f  popery  and  civil  despotism 
as  already  past ;  but  the  continued  prevalence  of  those  wicked 
and  destructive  systems  in  more  than  their  wonted  malignity. 

In  France,  the  theatre  of  three  successive  revolutions,  all 
pohtical,  all  religious,  all  social  Uberty  is  at  an  end ;  and  the 
vhole  kingdom  groans  under  a  more  rigid  and  merciless  despo- 
tism than  it  has  ever  yet  experienced.  In  Naples  a  Bourbon 
rules  who  has  forsworn  his  oath,  destroyed  the  charter,  and 
abolished  the  chambers  and  the  constitutioiL  Lombardy  has 
fallen  under  the  power  of  Austria.  Venice  has  succumbed  to 
the  same  despotic  rule,  and  Austrian  troops  now  occupy  the  gar- 
risons of  Tuscany.  Rome  has  again  been  forced,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  to  take  back  its  fugitive  Pope,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Caesars  is  garrisoned  by  an  imperial  French  force.  Germany  is 
without  a  free  press,  and,  it  may  be  said,  without  a  free  parha 
ment,  for  the  chambers  of  Prussia  cannot  with  any  truth  be  styled 
a  free  assembly.  Hungary  has  lost  its  national  existence;  its 
very  constitution  is  abolished.     Sicily,  too,  is  again  trampled 
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under  foot  by  ita  oppressor.  In  a  word,  from  north  to  south, 
with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sardinia,  continental 
Europe  now  lies  prostrate  beneath  a  despotism  so  rigid  as  to 
tempt  one  almost  to  l)elieve  that  the  dial  of  time  had  gone  back, 
and  that  we  were  fast  hastening  into  a  second  period  of  medieval 
darkness. 

Surely  none  but  those  who  have  a  favourite  hypothesis  to  up- 
hold would  venture,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  say  that  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  the  period  of  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule, had  passed  away.  Still  less  that  the  seventh  trumpet  had 
sounded,  God  has  '  taken  to  him  his  great  power  and  reigned,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ' 

Such,  alas,  is  the  political  state  of  Europe  ;  and  if  we  consider 
it  in  its  religious  aspect,  what  do  we  behold  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  a  reaction  has  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
papacy ;  and  that  the  exertions  of  the  propagandist  party  are  at 
length  to  some  extent  succeRsiul  ?  We  are  far  from  listening  to 
all  the  songs  of  triumph  which  are  now  issuing  from  the  Romish 
camp.  We  do  not  omit  a  tithe  of  what  its  advocates  proclaim. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prospects  of  Rome  are  vastly 
more  encouraging  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  half  century. 
In  France,  the  priests  have  well  nigh  put  down  protestantism, 
and  ^ot  into  theu"  own  hands  the  universities  and  the  schools.  In 
Belgium  and  Holland,  popeiy  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  In 
Germany,  rationalism  has  almost  demolished  protestantism  ;  and 
the  Romish  Church  is  fast  regaining  its  long-lost  inheritance.  In 
Austria  and  Spain,  popery  is  still  dominant  and  powerful ;  and 
even  England,  we  must  allow,  presents  a  gratifying  prospect  to  a 
papist 

Strange  state  of  things  this,  if  the  '  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,' 
the  night  of  papal  superstition  and  priestcraft,  has  passed  away ! 
Marvellous  contrast,  this,  to  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
the  close  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  when  the  woman 
was  to  emerge  frx)m  the  wilderness,  the  two  witnesses  against  civil 
and  religious  tyranny  ascend  to  the  political  heaven,  the  seventh 
trumpet  usher  in  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
seven  vials  of  divine  wrath  be  poured  out  in  quick  succession^ 
to   '  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  eartL' 

It  must,  then,  be  admitted  that  modem  prophetical  writers,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  sound  and  valuable  in  their  expositions, 
have  committed  an  egregious  error.  They  have  failed  to  read 
anght  the  signs  of  the  timea  They  have  confounded  together  two 
periods,  as  dmerentas  Ught  is  from  darknesa  They  have  given 
out  that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  were  past,  whilst 
Europe  is  still  enveloped  in  papal  gloom ;  and  have  assigned  to 
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ibe  glorious  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  a  tyranny  less  tolerable 
than  that  of  the  worst  of  the  dark  ages. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  source  of  this  grievous  mistake  to  the 
impression  produced  on  men's  minds  by  the  results  of  the  first 
Fiench  Revolution.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  events  which 
f<dIowed  that  tremendous  outbreak  of  the  c' popular  will  bore  some 
analogy  to  those  which  are  to  succeed  the  close  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  were  calculated  to  excite  the  expec- 
tation so  generaUy  indulged  that  a  new  and  brighter  era  was 
&8t  dawning  upon  this  benighted  world.     Besides  imparting  6*00 
constitutions  to  many  of  the  European  states,  and  in  other  ways 
advancing  the  interests  of  civil  freedom,  it  was  followed  by  reli- 
gious benefits  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.     Shortly  after  the 
revolution  broke  out,  a  great  revival  of  the  evangelic  and  mis- 
aonary  spirit  took  place  in  England.     Various  societies  were 
formed  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel   Missions  were  set  on  foot  forthe  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  most  parts  of  the  world — India,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  the 
South  Sea,  and  Oreenland.    Many  parts  of  Europe,  sunk  in  papal 
gloom  and  superstition,  were  set  open  to  the  preaching  of  the 
eoqpeL     These  and  similar  beneficial  results  were  imdoubtedly 
otted  to  impress  men's  minds  with  the  conviction  that  the  dark 
millennium  of  despotism  and  priestcraft  had  passed  away,  and  that 
the  long-expected  era  of  justice  and  truth,  hberty  and  righteous- 
BesBjWas  about  to  arise  upon  the  earth.  Now,  however,  that  we  have 
lived  to  see  our  fondest  hopes  frustrated ;  that  we  have  witnessed 
these  glorious  influences  to  a  great  degree  spend  themselves ; 
ihat,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  reaction  in  every  part  of  Chris- 
tendom has  ts^en  place,  it  were  worse  than  foUy  to  suppose  that 
the  French  Revolution  of  1793  was  the  death-kneU  of  popery 
and  despotism,  and  the  harbinger  of  religion  and  freedom  to 
iDankind.     Surveying,  as  we  do,  the  results  of  that  tremendous 
convulsion  from  the  vantage-ground  of  history,  we  at  once  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  depth  and  stability,  permanence  and  pro- 
gress.    It  resembled  the  meteor  that  shoots   across   the   sky, 
lather  than  the  *  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more,  unto 
theperfect  day.' 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  justness  of 
oor  conclusion  as  to  the  mon-terminatiaji  of  the  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  that  the  terrible  revolutions  on  the  continent,  in 
1848,  were  so  speedily  quelled,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  have 
acarcely  left  behind  a  trace  of  their  existence.  Who  can  forget 
the  violent  upheaving  of  the  whole  European  continent,  as  with 
the  throes  of  a  mighty  earthquake,  such  as  the  Apocalypse  pre- 
dicts?   The  shock  was  first  felt  in  France,  towards  the  close  of 
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February,  and,  before  a  montii  bad  ^psed,  its  effects  were  eom- 
mimicated  to  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  the  gov^nments,  and 
laws,  and  armies,  which  had  borne  iway  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  were  suddenly  swept  away  like  chaff  be£(»e  the 
wind !  In  France,  a  repiiisfic  waA  established,  and  all  tcaoe  of 
the  kingly  power  effiu^ed  by  the  popular  will ;  whilst  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  country  once  more  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  wor^pL 
In  Italy,  the  revolution  obliged  the  ruling  princes  to  grant  free 
constitutions  and  free  pariiaments  to  tibeir  dissatisfied  subjects. 
K  moved  Lombardy  to  cast  off  the  iron  yoke  of  Austria,  and  re- 
staed  the  oppressed  Walde&ses  to  an  equality  in  civil  and  reli- 
gioas  rights  wzth  their  fellow-oountrymen.  In  the  various  elee- 
torates  on  the  Rhine,  large  popular  concessions  were  made  by  iikQ 
terrified  rulers  to  their  subject&  In  Prussia,  the  people  pre- 
vailed over  the  monarch,  and  obtained,  alter  a  brief  delay,  all 
tibat  they  ^monded.  It  imparted  a  free  constitution  and  reli- 
gious freedom  to  Bavaria.  It  was  followed  by  similarly  beneficial 
results  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  Whilst  in 
Austria — the  very  staronghold  of  European  deq>otiism  and  priest- 
craft— the  fullest  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  by 
the  astonished  monarch.  Can  we  wonder  that,  at  the  time  men 
Atought  th«t  this  was  indeed  the  last  great  earthquake  predicted 
in  the  Apocatjmse — that  they  describe  the  period  as  the  time  of 
trouble  foretdki  by  Daniel,  the  days  of  vengeance  spoken  of  by 
Christ? 

To  what  cause,  then,  can  we  ascribe  it  that  the  wave  of 
pc^ular  revolution  so  speedily  recoiled,  bringing  with  it  the  ter- 
riUe  reaction  of  military  despotism  ?  To  what  possiUe  influence 
was  it  owing,  that  liberated  Europe  was,  in  a  few  months,  driven 
back  into  its  old  fetters  and  the  dark  night  of  its  ancient  dungeon  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  givea  is,  in  the  words  of  the  mighty 
sngel  who  was  seen  standing  on  the  earth  and  the  sea,  '  that  the 
time  was  not  yet'  ocfme.  The  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years — 
the  period  assigned  by  God,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  for  die 
reign  of  the  two  apocalyptic  wild  beasts — were  not  yet  expired ; 
and  hence  no  human  power,  no  possible  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances, however  favourable,  could  break  the  spell  Nations 
might  be  convulsed — thrones  upturned — monarchs  flee  from 
their  distracted  capitals — free  institutions  arise,  and  all  ranains 
of  ancient  tyranny  and  oppression  be  swept  from  a  whole  conti- 
nent. It  matters  nothing.  All  is  of  no  avail  A  few  monUis 
suffices  to  restore  the  anci^it  order  <^  things  with  increased 
severity,  just  because  power  has  been  given  to  the  ten-homed 
beast  '  to  practise  forty  and  two  months,'  and  the  time  was  not 
^cpired.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of 
God  can  never  pass  away  ! 
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We  thiid:,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  twelve  hundred 
mxtj  days  are  still  running  on — ^the  two  antichristian  wild 
beasts  still  in  possession  of  the  powers  given  them  bj  the  dra>gon» 
Ab  a  necessary  consequence,  the  true  church  of  God  is  still  in  the 
wiklemesB,  the  two  witnesses  still  prophesjring  in  sad^cIotL  In 
shorty  instead  of  living,  as  certain  writers  woiud  have  us  believe, 
under  the  glorious  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet  and  seven  vials, 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  and  dreary  night  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice, persecution  and  woe.  True,  in  this  favoured  country,  we 
do  not,  at  present,  feel  *  the  rod  of  the  oj^ressor/  But  whatt  if 
Ae  beams  of  the  rising  sun  gild  the  top  of  the  Alpine  mountain 
loi^  ere  they  reach  the  vales  at  its  base  ?  Who  would  hence 
deny  that  the  world  below  was  all  the  while  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  night  ? 

But  there  is  a  class  of  expositors  who  allow  that  the  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days  are  still  unexpired,  and  the  seventh  trumpet  still 
fetore,  who,  neverthdess,  hold  that  the  seven  vials  have  all  been 
poured  out  except  the  last.  Now,  to  any  one  who  carefully  considers 
thenatureof  these vialsofwratii,  and  the  objects  against  which  they 
wte  directed,  this  opinion  wffl  at  once  appear  altogether  untenabla 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  as  appears  to  us,  than  that  the  very 
nature  of  these  *  seven  latfb  'plagues  is  that  of  vetrwuMve  judg- 
ment upon  the  beast  and  tlce  false  prophet,  for  the  terrible  arrear 
of  crimes  which  have  for  twelve  centuries  been  accumulating. 
And  not  only  so  :  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  are  the  last 
leagues.  They  finish  the  work.  They  utterly  destroy  those 
guilty  systems  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  consign  them  *  to 
the  lake  of  fire.*  Now,  to  suppose,  as  Elliott  and  many  other 
writers  do,  that  such  tremendous  and  final  judgments  as  these 
can  have  been,  ior  the  last  rixty  years,  in  the  comrse  of  infliction 
upon  the  beast  and  his  coadjutor,  and  that  yet  the  twelve  him- 
cfred  and  sixty  days,  the  period  of  their  prosperity,  is  still  run- 
ning on,  is  to  us  one  <^  tiie  grossest  inccHisistencies  of  which 
even  prophetical  writers  have  ever  been  guUty. 

Besides,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  very  structure  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse  requires  that  as  the  seventh  seal  contains  the  seven 
trumpets,  so  docs  the  seventh  trumpet  contain  the  seven  vial& 
But,  from  verse  14  of  chapter  xi.  of  the  Revelation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  close  before  the  seventh 
trumpet  sounds.  Hence  the  vials,  too,  contained  in  that  trumpet^ 
are  poured  out  after  the  close  of  that  calamitous  period. 

Finally,  the  very  language  of  the  seventh  trumpet  proves,  we 
think,  that  such  judgments  as  those  of  the  vials  are  really  com- 
prised in  its  terrible  contents.  After  mentioning  that  God's 
*  wrath  was  come,'  and  *the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should 
be    avenged'   Qi  is  added,   'and  that  thou    ^ouldst  destroy 
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ihefm  that  destroy  the  earth'  Here,  then,  is  the  place  of 
the  vial&  That  being  the  exact  nature  of  those  judgments, 
issuing,  as  they  will,  in  the  destruction  of  those  guilty  systems 
which  have  for  so  many  centuries  desolated  and  destroyed  Europe. 

We  are  justified,  then,  we  think,  in  uttering  our  protest  against 
the  opinion  of  Elliott  and  other  writers,  that  the  sixth  vial  is 
now  in  course  of  efiusion,  and  the  figurative  Euphrates  rapidly 
drying  up  imder  its  deadly  influence. 

Another  reason  why  thoughtful  men  should  pause  before  they 

fieJl  in  with  the  views  of  our  modem  expositors  of  prophecy,  as  to 

'  the  fulfilment  of  the  sixth  vial  in  the  present  state  of  the  Turkish 

power,  is  foimd  in  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  pretended 

fulfilments  of  the  five  previous  vials. 

How  miserably  poor  and  inadequate  are  the  expositions  of 
these  '  seven  last  magues'  in  our  best  commentators !  The  first 
vial  is  by  Elliott,  Keith,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  unanimously 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  infidelity  and  irreligion  which 
prevailed  in  France  and  some  other  countries  during  the  first 
French  Revolution.  Now,  to  represent  the  prevalence  of  atheism 
and  irreligion  as  a  vial  of  wraih  appears  to  us  a  most  strange 
and  unnatural  mode  of  interpretation ;  and  is,  in  short,  nothing 
else  than  confounding  together  guilt  and  the  punishment  which 
visits  that  guilt 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  spread  of  infidelity  and  irreligion 
bears  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  efiects  of  the  first  viaL  '  A 
noisome  and  grievous  sore,'  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  langua^, 
denotes  some  direct  amd  obvious  source  of  torment  It  imphes 
that,  just  as  men  covered  with  boils  are  constantly  harassed  and 
tormented  with  those  sores,  so  would  the  miserable  objects  of 
this  first  vial  suffer  continual  anguish  and  tortiure  under  this 
terrible  visitation.  Now,  none  will  pretend  to  say  that  the 
atheism  and  irreligion  which  disgraced  the  revolution  of  1789 
constituted  a  source  of  ceaseless  suffering  and  torment  to  the 
guilty  subjects  themselvea  On  the  contrary,  in  yielding;  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  they  were  just  following  the  bias  of  their  own 
inclinations,  and  giving  vent  to  their  own  corrupt  passions.  So 
inconsistent  an  interpretation  of  a  prophetical  symbol  as  this  we 
have  seldom  met  with,  nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  it  except  on  the 
supposition  that  prophetical  writers  had  settled  in  their  minds 
that  the  French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  consti- 
tuted the  fulfilment  of  the  vials  of  Ood'A  wrath,  and,  nothing 
more  plausible  offering  itself,  they  had  no  alternative  than  that 
of  applying  it  to  the  atheistical  and  irreligious  principles  professed 
at  that  penod. 

The  second  vial  is,  bv  Elliott  and  others,  interpreted  of  the 
destruction  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  various  IcingdofM  of  the 
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'papacy  by  the  victoriea  of  the  British  commumders.  As  though 
the  naval  achievements  of  Hood,  Howe,  and  Nelson  could  fulfil 
the  terms  of  a  prediction  which  states  that  '  the  sea  became  as 
the  blood  of  a  dead  man  /'  or  as  though  such  comparatively  im- 
important  events — events  which  men  have  constantl  v  witnessed 
in  various  ages  of  the  world,  could  constitute  one  of  the  *  seven 
last  plofpies*  in  which  is  *  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God  !'  We  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  expositors  seem  altogether  to  have  mis- 
taken, the  character  of  the  symbol  of  *  tJie  sea/  which  is  always  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  emblem  of  *  peoples,  and  multitudes  and 
nations  and  tongues.' 

The  tiiird  vial  is  interpreted  by  Elliott,  and  most  others,  of  the 
conquests  of  the  French  republican  armies  on  the  Danube, 
Rhine,  and  other  rivers.  Now,  we  willingly  allow  that  these 
battles  were  very  terrible  and  sanguinary  in  their  character  ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  respect  they  so  differed  from  aU 
otfier  periods  of  warfare  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  to  be  styled 
cme  of  the  *  seven  last  plagues,  in  which  is  filed  up  tlie  wrath 
of  God.'  Nor  can  we  admit  their  nature  and  extent  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  the  language  used  in  the  response  of  *the  angel  of 
the  waters,  — *  They  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  of  prophets, 
and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy  !' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  expositions  of  the  re- 
maining vials,  given  by  modern  prophetical  writers.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  are,  if  possible,  still  more  unsatisfactory  than 
those  we  have  considered.  Nothing  even  approaching  to  the 
*8un  scorching  men  with  great  heat,'  and  the  wretched  sufferers 

*  Uaspheming  God,  who  hath  power  over  those  plaguas,'  nor  yet 
to  *  tne  kingdom  of  the  beast  being  smitten  with  darkness,  and 
then  gnawing  their  tongues  for  pain,'  has  ever  yet  occurred  in 
Christendom ;  and  when  it  does,  if  not  before  that  time,  men  will 
at  length  discover  that  God  does  not  dictate  the  scenes  of  futurity 
to  his  prophets  in  words  of  bombast  and  hyperbole,  and  that  the 
terrible  events  accomplishing  the  prophecies  of  the  seven  vials  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  exceed,  rather  than  fall  short  of,  the  awfiil 
language  in  which  they  are  couched. 

The  brief  and  rapid  glance  which  we  have  given  at  the  sup- 
posed fulfilment  of  the  five  first  vials,  in  the  French  Revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  confirms  all  that  we  have  urged  before 
against  the  idea  that  Turkey  is  gradually  wasting  away  under  the 
q)eration  of  the  sixth.  No.  Unless  we  have  read  amiss  '  the  signs 
of  the  time,'  the  great  period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days 
is  still  imexpired — the  ten-horned  beast  still  possesses  his  original 

*  power  to  practise'  his  tyrannical  will — the  *  woman  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  and  pearls,'  still '  sits  upon'  the  monster,  and  holds  out  her 
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*  golden  cup'  to  thenatioiiB  of  the  earth; — the  despised  and  per- 
secuted church  of  God  still  prophesies  in  sackcloth  against  the 
horrid  abuses  in  church  and  state  which  fill  almost  every  kingdom 
in  Christendom ; — the  blessed  jubilee  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
still  remains  to  gladden  the  earth ; — ^the  divine  summons  to  the 
seven  angels  to  *  go'  and  *  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God,' 
has  not  yet  been  given.  And  Turkey,  doomed  as  it  has  been  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  speedy  annihilation,  as  the 
power  upon  which  the  sixth  vial  of  divine  wrath  was  long  since 
poured  out,  yet  lives  ;  and,  to  the  manifest  chagrin  and  mortifi- 
cation of  our  prophetical  writers,  is  now  engaged  single-handed 
in  a  war  with  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe.  We  will 
not  say,  as  Mr.  Urqhuart  has,  in  his  recent  valuable  work,  that 
the  Otioman  Porte  is  itself  equal  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
great  northern  invader  of  itfi  rights  and  Uberties.  But  this  we 
will  say,  that  for  any  man  to  take  up  his  Bible,  and  pretend  to 
discover  there  that  Turkey  must  inevitably  now  fall,  because  the 
contents  of  the  sixth  vial  were  puured  out  upon  that  nation  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  nothing  less  than  sheer  infatuation  ! 


Abt.  VIII. — Theohpcal  E$saf/i,  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A^ 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  London,     pp.  ix. — 449.     Cambridge:  Maemillan  and  Co. 

2.  Oroundt  for  Lading  before  the  Council  of  King* 9  CoGege,  oertain 
Statements  contained  in  a  Becent  Publication  ^  entitled  '  Theological 
Enage;  bg  the  Rev,  F,  D.  Maurice,  M^,  By  R.  W.  Jclf,  D.D., 
Principal  of  the  College,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Third 
Edition.     Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  Parker;  Rivingtons.    1858. 

8.  The  Word  *  Eternal;  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  pp.  vii. 
— 39.     Cambridge:  Maemillan  and  Co.     1853. 

4.  The  Record  Newspaper,     September — November,  1853. 

6.    The  Spectator.     November  and  December,  1853. 

6.  The  Prospective  Reriew.     November,  1853. 

7.  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Theological  Essags,     Concluding 

Essay :  *  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death.'  pp.  xi.— 80.  Cambridge : 
Maemillan  and  Co.     1853. 

The  interest  excited  at  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  by  Professor 
Maurice's  removal  from  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  King^s 
College,  London,  calls  for  some  attention  on  our  part  tot&e 
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paUicatioiis  whose  titles  are  here  given.  Our  first  dnl^  is  to 
itete  distinctiy,  and  as  briefly  as  may  comport  with  adequate 
penKHCUity  aaid  fairness,  what  they  are,  and  >  then  to  express  our 
oeliberate  judgment  on  their  respective  merits,  in  order  that  our 
readeiB  may  be  aided  in  forming  a  right  estimate,  not  only  of 
Kr.  Maurice's  theology,  but  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  his  depo- 
nlioii  by  die  Council  of  King's  College,  and  of  his  reply  to  that 
allegation. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  Essays  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  Mr. 
Maorice  8a3r8,  '  I  have  maintained  in  these  Essays,  that  a  theology 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  hmnan  beings  cannot  be  a  true  theology/  (p.  v.  First  Edition.) 
In  the  '  Advertisement,'  after  explaining  the  circumstance  by 
which  he  was  led  to  write  *  some  book  especially  addressed  to 
UmtaiianSy  he  says:  'A  mere  controversial  work  I  felt  I  could 
not  oomposa  Such  works,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  do 
little  else  than  harm  to  those  who  write  and  to  those  who  read 
ftbem.'  (p.  viL) 

The  author  s  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  Essays  is  mani- 
fiat,  when  he  says,  *  The  book  expresses  thoughts  which  have 
been  working  in  my  mind  for  years:  the  method  of  it  has  not 
been  adopted  carelessly;  even  the  composition  has  undergone 
frequent  revision.  No  labour  I  have  been  engaged  in  has  occu- 
pied me  80  much,  or  interested  me  more  deeply.  I  hope  it  may 
be  the  means  of  leading  some  to  a  far  higher  knowledge  than 
their  guide  has  ever  attained.'  (p.  ix.) 

The  Essays  thus  seriously  announced  as  the  writer's  most  ela- 
boimte  and  earnest  expression  of  his  maturest  views  are  on  the 
fioUowing  topics: — I.  On  Charity.  II.  On  Sin.  III.  On  the 
EvU  Spirit  IV.  On  the  Sense  of  Righteousness  in  Men,  and 
their  Discovery  of  a  Redeemer.  V.  On  the  Son  of  God.  VI.  On 
the  Incarnation.  VII.  On  the  Atonement  VIII.  On  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Son  of  God  from  Death,  the  Grave,  and  HelL 
IX.  On  Justification  by  Faith.  X.  Regeneration.  XI.  On  the 
Adcension  of  Christ  XII.  On  the  Judgment-day.  XIII.  On 
laspiration.  XIV.  On  the  Personality  and  Teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  XV.  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  XVI.  On  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  Conclusion. — On  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal 
Death. 

The  Essay  on  Charity  represents  the  feelings  of  many  persons 
in  this  day,  who  wish  that  raul  had  always  adhered  to  what  he 
says  of  charity  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  who  cling  to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
his  meaning  there,  in  support  of  *  a  principle  which  we  feel  to  be 
all-important,  and  which  it  is  the  great  work  of  our  age  to  pro- 
daim.     To  a  person  so  speaking,  Mr.  Maurice  says  he  nad  often 
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been  tempted  to  answer  in  a  way  which  he  describes  as  foolish 
and  wrong,  impertinent  and  unchristian.  Instead,  however,  of 
replying,  that  by  charity  the  Apostle  does  not  mean  tolerance  of 
opinions — the  disposition  to  fraternize  with  men  of  all  characters 
and  creeds — but  something  altogether  different,  he  proceeds  to 
describe  *  the  course  which  a  divine  in  the  nineteenth  centuir 
should  follow/  The  course  is  this:  to  acknowledge  all  the  truth 
which  he  believes  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  objector;  to  avoid 
dogmatism;  to  seek  the  reconciliation  of  the  various  grounds  of 
theological  theories,  notions,  feelings  about  God — such  as  church 
authority,  the  Bible,  and  consciousness,  in  theology  considered — 
not  as  a  collection  of  our  notions  and  theories  about  God,  but  as 
setting  forth  His  acts  and  purposes  to  us.  The  central  point  he 
finds  m  charity. 

*  The  Bible  and  the  church  speak  to  me  of  charity.  My  conscious- 
ness responds  to  that  speech,  and  so,  I  imagine,  does  yours.  I  hold 
this  charity  to  be  the  ground  and  centre  of  the  universe.  I  believe 
God  himself  to  be  charity.  He  desires  me,  as  I  think,  to  be  like  Him, 
to  have  His  charity.  I  start  from  that  maxim.  It  is  what  has  ex- 
plained to  me  the  different  points  or  articles  of  the  creed  which  I 
receive  and  confess.  I  have  tried  to  understand  those  articles  when 
they  have  been  interpreted  to  me  by  some  doctor  or  apologist  who  did 
not  start  from  this  ground,  and  I  frankly  own  I  have  failed.  Their 
meaning  as  intellectual  propositions  has  been  bewildering  to  me.  As 
guides  to  my  own  life,  as  helps  to  my  conduct,  they  have  l)een  more 
bewildering  still.  But,  seen  in  this  light,  I  have  found  them  acquiring 
distinctness  and  unity  just  in  proportion  as  I  became  more  aware  of  my 
own  necessities  and  perplexities,  and  of  those  from  which  my  contem- 
poraries are  suffering.  They  have  brought  the  Divine  Love  and  human 
life  into  conjunction, — the  one  being  no  longer  a  barren  tenet  or  senti- 
ment, the  other  a  hopeless  struggle. 

*  I  wish  that  I  might  be  able  to  set  them  before  some  whom  I  know, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any- 
thing rare  or  peculiar  to  tell;  I  believe  I  have  felt  much  as  the  people 
about  me  are  feeling.  I  mi^ht,  therefore,  address  myself  to  nuiny  of 
different  classes  with  a  slight  ho jhj  of  being  listened  to;  but  I  have  one 
most  directly  and  prominently  before  me  while  I  write.' — pp.  11,  12. 

The  *  Unitarian'  is  either  one  who  absolutely  repudiates  the 
articles  described  in  this  volume,  or  one  who  repudiates  them, 
not  ab«olutely,  but  as  portions  of  a  creed  from  which  all  the 
spiritual  essence  which  nmy  once  have  bet^n  in  them  has  departed. 
While  Mr.  Maurice  differs  from  each  of  these  cla^^ses  of  Unitarians, 
he  professes  to  have  strong  points  of  s}'mpathy  with  both. 

*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  the  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
general  faith  of  Christendom  which  I  have  heard  fmm  Unitarian*— 
denunciations  of  it  as  cruel,  immoral,  inconsistent  with  anv  full  and 
honest  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Unity,  still  more  of  the  Divine 
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hcfve — ^have  been  eminently  useful  to  me.  I  receive  them  as  blessings 
from  God,  for  which  I  ought  to  give  Him  continued  thanks.  I  do  not 
mean  because  the  hearing  of  these  charges  has  set  me  upon  refuting 
them ;  that  would  be  a  very  doubtful  advantage ;  for  what  does  one 
for  life  and  practice  by  taking  up  the  profession  of  a  theological 
pleader  ?  but  because  ffrecU  portions  of  these  charges  seem  to  nte 
fiell  founded,  because  I  have  been  campelled  to  confess  that  the  evidence 
Jwr  ikem  was  irresistible.  And  I  have  been  driven  more  and  more  to 
the  oondusion,  that  the  evidence  does  not  refer  to  some  secondary  sub- 
otdiiiate  point  which  we  may  overlook,  provided  our  greater  and  more 
peraoDal  interests  are  secured,  or  to  some  point  on  which  we  can  for  the 
know  nothing ;  but  that  it  concerns  the  grounds  of  our  personal 
of  our  social  existence  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  Lord,  but  is  the  root  of  that  revelation 
wkick  He  has  made  to  us  and  our  children,  I  owe  it  very  much  to 
these  protests  that  I  have  learned  to  say  to  myself — '"  Take  away  the  Love 
of  €k>d,  and  you  take  away  everything."  The  Bible  sets  forth  the  reve- 
lation of  that  love,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  church  is  the  living 
and  revelation  of  that  love,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing.* — pp.  12, 16. 


In  a  similar  maimer  he  expresses  his  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  other  class  of  Unitarians,  who,  though  less  strong  in  their 
eondemnation  of  Trinitarian  writings,  lude  oiihodoxy,  as  such, 
with  a  pevfect  hatred.  He  yields  to  many  of  their  assertions 
and  aigamenta  At  the  same  time,  with  all  these  sympathies  and 
gnteftil  acknowledgments  of  what  he  has  learned  from  both  sets 
of  Unitarians,  he  turns  round  to  tell  them  what  he  had  learned, 
not  from  them,  but  in  another  school : — saying  to  the  tirst — Your 
creed  does  not  help  me  to  know  whether  God  is  doing  anything 
to  remove  the  countless  disorders  of  the  world ;  and  to  the  second 
— ^Your  words  and  phrases  are  no  more  substantial  than  ours,  and 
joor  speculations  leave  me  in  the  dark. 

The  Second  Essay,  On  Sin,  is  designed  to  expose  the  orthodox 
way  of  representing  sin  by  putting  into  strong  language  the  ob- 
jections of  those  who  *  hate  orthodoxy.'  He  beUeves  that  re- 
sistance to  these  theological  teachings  arises  from  conscience, 
not  from  self-wilL  He  exhorts  the  objector  to  hold  fast  his 
anti-orthodox  conviction,  but  not  to  resist  another  conviction — 
the  conviction  of  personal  wrong-doing  or  thinking,  the  pre- 
Knee  of  his  own  dark  self,  the  consciousness  of  individual 
responsibility.  This  sense  of  sin  haunts  all  men.  He  repre- 
wents  the  deep  effects  of  methodist  preaching  in  the  last 
century  as  produced  by  appealing  to  this  feeling ;  and  the  rare- 
ness of  such  effect  now  is  to  be  accounted  for,  he  says,  by  our  not 
speaking  straightforwardly  to  this  imiversal  feeling.  He  advo- 
the  possession  of  knowledge,  without  limitation,  for  every 
He  thinks  that  studying  economics  and  physics  may  do 
mofe  forman's  moral  welfare  than  insincere  artiticud  theological 
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teaching;  yet  that  scientific  truth  may  only  build  up  super- 
stitions, if  the  man  is  not  first  called  into  life  to  receive  them  and 
to  connect  them  with  himself;  and  as  surely  as  it  behoves  n^, — the 
clergy,  we  presume, — to  call  on  men's  hearts  and  consciences  to  see 
their  Father  in  Heaven,  and  themselves  in  relation  to  Him,  that 
they  may  study  science  in  this  light  Sin,  according  to  this  show- 
ing, is  probably  felt  most  fully  when  a  man  remembers  how  *  he 
has  made  himself  alone  by  not  confessing  that  he  was  a  brother, 
a  son,  a  citizen.  '  The  priest  and  the  prophet  will  confess  that 
they  have  been  greater  rebels  against  the  law  of  love  than  the 
publican  and  the  harlot,  because  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to 
testify  of  a  love  for  all  and  a  kingdom  for  all,  and  they  have 
been  witnesses  for  separation,  for  exclusion,  for  themselves.' 

He  then  strongly  appeals  to  the  ^  Unitarian  brother'  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  his  party  were  in  sympathy  with  the  feeble  world- 
liness  of  the  clergy  in  the  last  age,  when  both  were  beaten  by  the 
methodists  ;  and  why  they  are  still  powerless  : — 

*  The  secret  of  both  failures  seems  to  me  to  l)e  this.  You  of  the 
older  school  knew  something  of  transgression,  almost  nothing  of  sin. 
But  the  transgression  was  of  a  rule  rather  than  of  a  law ;  hreaehen  of 
social  etiquette  and  propriety,  at  most.  And  unkind  habits  seemeil  to 
compose  all  the  evils  you  took  account  of  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  shape  of  crimes.  Those  who  must  be  treated,  not  as  members  of 
some  class  of  men,  but  as  men,  have  no  ears  for  discourses  about  con- 
vention and  behaviour ;  if  you  cannot  penetrate  below  these,  you  must 
leave  them  alone.  You  who  beheve  in  spiritual  powers,  do  you  jet 
acknowledge  spiritual  evil  ?  Can  you  speak  to  us  as  persons  F  C*an 
ou  tell  me  of  myself  what  I  am,  who  is  for  me,  who  is  against  nie  ? 

liave  not  found  that  you  can.  You  have  a  religion  for  us,  I  know; 
apparently  a  graceful  and  refined  one.  It  is  a  luxiu^k*,  if  we  can  afford 
it.  But  we  have  an  enemy  who  tries  to  deprive  us  even  of  necessaries. 
Unless  you  can  teach  us  how  to  pnx?ure  them  in  spite  of  him,  I  and  my 
fdlow-creatures  must  for  the  present  let  your  religion  alone.* —p.  53. 

The  Third  Essay,  On  the  Evn.  Spirit,  exhibits  several 
theories  on  the  origin  of  evil — circumstances;  hereditary  cor- 
ruption, in  the  body,  in  the  soul ;  evil  spirits — all  developed  out 
of  human  nature,  and  producing  various  systems  of  religion.  The 
Christian  theology,  in  relation  to  these  theories,  declares  that 
there  is  an  evil  spirit ;  that  man's  whole  nature  is  acknowledged 
to  have  a  downward  tendency ;  that  society  is  to  be  restored  to 
order,  not  by  substituting  a  new  sot  of  circumstances,  but  bv  the 
unfolding  of  that  human  and  divine  order  to  which  men  l)efong ; 
and  that  this  social  regeneration  can  In?  effected  only  when  man 
is  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  selfishness  which  rebels  against  the 
hiw  of  order  and  love.  The  belief  that  there  is  a  personal  devil 
appears  to  Unitarians  to  be  a  figment  so  unutterable  and  even 
foolish,  that  they  can  hardly  think  the  man  sincere  who  profeflBes 
in  the  present  day  to  hold  it     Mr.  Maiuice  confesses  that  he 
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WDuld  be  glad  to  avoid  the  profession  of  this  belief  if  he  could. 
But  to  the  timidity  thus  confessed  he  attributes  the  way  of 
speaking  of  our  depravity  inherited  from  Adam,  which  comes  so 
«»ry  near  representing  sin  as  a  law ;  while  Scripture  represents 
it  as  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.  He  does  not  deny  that 
'every  child  of  Adam  has  this  infection  of  nature/  but  most 
entirely  and  inwardly  believes  it.     He  speaks  of  it  as 

*  An  inclination  to  something  which  is  not  right,  an  inclination  to 
iom  away  from  that  which  is  right,  that  which  is  the  true  and  proper 
state  of  him  who  has  the  inclination.  What  is  it  that  experiences  the 
inclination  ?  What  is  it  that  provokes  the  inclination  ?  I  believe  it 
is  the  spirit  within  me  which  feels  the  inclination :  I  believe  it  is  a 
spirit  speaking  to  my  spirit  who  stirs  up  the  inclination.  That  old 
way  of  stating  the  case  explains  the  facts  and  commends  itself  to 
my  reason.  I  cannot  find  any  other  which  does  not  conceal  some  facts, 
and  does  not  outrage  my  reason.  And  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  when  I 
have  courage  to  use  this  language  as  the  expression  of  a  truth  which 
eoDcems  me  and  every  man,  the  whole  battle  of  life  becomes  infinitely 
more  serious  to  me  and  yet  more  hopeful ;  because  I  cannot  believe  in 
a  spirit  which  is  tempting  me  into  f^ehood  and  evil,  without  believing 
that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  Him,  and,  that  He  is 
attracting  me  to  truth  and  goodness.' — pp.  50,  51. 

In  the  same  Essay  the  author  denounces  the  'war'  (in  the 
IXvine  mind)  'between  justice  and  mercy  as  a  portentous 
imagination  of  modem  divines  \  and  he  calls  for  a  return  to  the 
practical  faith  of  'the  old  men.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
nounces in  Unitarians  the  disbelief  of  an  evil  spirit  not  less 
earnestly  and  plainly  than  in  previous  e.ssays  he  had  denounced 
their  substitution  of  a  mere  amiable  good-natured  being  for  a 
God  of  perfect  charity,  and  the  love  of  quietness  and  propriety 
which  overlooks  the  deepest  wants  of  human  beings  in  the  actual 
conflict  of  life.  The  closing  paragraphs  contain  an  earnest 
assurance  to  Unitarians  : — *  Your  minds  will  be  in  a  simpler, 
healthier  state  ;  that  you  will  win  a  real  victory  over  some  of  the 
most  plausible  conventionalisms  of  the  age ;  that  you  will  grasp 
the  ^uth  you  have  more  firmly,  and  be  readier  to  receive  any 
you  have  not  yet  apprehended,  when  you  have  courage  to  say, 
•  We  do  verilv  believe  we  have  a  world,  and  a  flesh,  and  a  Devil 
to  fight  with.' 

The  Sense  of  Righteousness  in  Men  and  their  Dis- 
covery OF  A  Redeemer  is  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Essay.  We  can 
only  say  here,  in  few  words,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
acknowledgments  of  sin,  and  the  assertions  of  righteousness,  in 
Job's  addresses  to  his  friends.  The  theory  is,  that  '  the  Christ 
is  in  every  man  the  source  of  all  the  light  that  ever  visits  him, 
the  root  of  all  the  righteous  thoughts  and  acts  that  he  is  ever  able 
to  conceive  or  do.'     That  the  author  regards  this  as  the  true  key 
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to  many  mysteries  of  human  life,  and  to  the  entire  course  of  re- 
vealed instruction,  is  manifest  from  the  words  in  which  he  con- 
cludes this  remarkable  essay : — *  Apart  from  him  I  feel  that  there 
dwells  in  me  no  good  thing,  b\it  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  apart 
from  Him,  nor  you,  nor  any  man.  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  this : 
If  I  have  any  work  to  do  in  the  ivorld  it  is  to  tell  yon  th  is. 
And  now  I  will  tell  vou  frirther  why  I  hold  that  tliis  righteous 
being  is  the  Son  of  6od.'  (p.  76.) 

The  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  Kssay. 
The  objections  to  the  creed  of  Christendom,  which  are  grounded 
on  the  notion  of  sons  of  God,  found  in  the  ancient  mytho- 
logies, are  met  by  acknowledging  the  fact,  regarding  it  as 
the  sign  of  a  universal  instinct  towards  a  divine  helper;  by 
assertipg  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  snow  our 
reverence  for  the  instincts  and  conscience  of  humanity  by  ascribing 
all  the  mythological  ideas  of  *sons  of  God'  to  the  grateful 
imaginations  of  men ;  and  by  affirming  that,  though,  in  ftvct, 
men  have  ascribed  their  own  attributes  to  their  gods,  the  radical 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  theory  of  the  preceding  Essay. 
The  Christ  vxis  before  his  incarnation.  Our  Lord  himself  asserts 
this.  He  also  asserts  the  connexion  of  this  sublime  truth  with 
the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  bondage  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  consciousness  of  sin.  Ideas  of  this  kind,  we  are  told, 
have  floated  down  on  the  vast  sea  of  tradition.  We  want  a  reve- 
lation to  account  for,  explain,  and  substantiate  them.  The 
Unitarian  cUngs  to  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  God,  while  he  treats  and 
derides  as  mystical  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
Without  intending  it,  men  of  that  scnool  have  preserved  in 
orthodox  minds  the  distinction  of  persons  which  is  necessary  to 
the  confession  of  the  unity  of  substance  in  the  living  God.  By 
sincere  and  fervent  admiration  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  deny 
to  be  one  with  the  Father,  they  are  in  danger  of  idolatry.  In 
sorrow  they  are  reminded — 

'  In  the  sad  hours  of  your  life,  the  recollection  of  that  Man  vou  read 
of  in  your  childhood,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  great  sympathizer  with. 
human  woes  and  Kutterings  rises  uj)  before  you,Tl  know  ;  it  haa  a  realitr 
for  you,  then  ;  you  feel  it  to  he  not  only  beautiful,  hut  true.  In  tuch 
moments,  does  it  seem  to  you  as  if  Christ  were  merely  a  person  who 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  made  certain  journey ings  between  Judsa. 
and  Galilee  ?  Can  such  a  recollection  till  up  the  blank  which  some 
present  grief,  the  loss  of  some  actual  friend,  lias  made  in  your  hemrts  ? 
It  does  not :  it  never  did  this  for  vou,  or  for  anyone !  Yet  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  single  instant  that  a  comfort  has  come  to  you  frtmi  that 
contemplation.  So  far  from  denying  your  right  to  it,  I  would  with 
you  and  all  earnestly  to  l>elieve  how  strong  and  assured  our  right  to 
it  is.  In  Him,  and  for  Him,  we  were  created ;  this  is  our  doctnne,  or 
mther  the  doctrine  of  iSt.  Paul  \  for  we  have  said  little  enough  about 
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it.  If  80,  is  it  wonderful  that  He  should  speak  to  you,  and  tell  you  of 
Himself?  And,  oh !  if  that  voice  says, — You  may  trust  me,  you  may 
lean  upon  me,  for  I  know  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth — "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one ;"  is  the  whisper  too  good  to  be  true,  too  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  timid  anticipations  and  long^gs  of  our  spirit  not  to 
to  be  rejected  ?' — p.  95. 

The  Incarnation  is  treated  of  in  the  Sixth  Essay.  After 
referring  to  the  Greek  mythology,  to  the  appearance  of  angels  or 
sons  of  Uod  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  difference  as  well  as 
the  resemblance  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  he  shows 
how  both  Greek  and  Jew,  the  learned  few,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  flesh, 
which  was  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  also  how  this  struggle 
against  this  truth  continued  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian 
dhurcL  He  then  explains  why  this  doctrine  should  be  main- 
tained, as  taught  especially  by  the  Apostle  John.  He  speaks  of 
the  professedly  orthodox  as  needing  to  be  called  to  repentance, 
that  they  may  recognise  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  not  less  than 
the  Unitarians,  especially  because  they  speak  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  without  declaring  who  is  the  Manifester.  To  the  Uni- 
tarians he  addresses  numerous  appeals  and  cautions;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  orthodox  creed  he  sums  up  thus : — 

*  To  conclude.  I  shall  be  content  to  put  the  whole  cause  on  this 
iwue.  Let  it  be  considered  earnestly  what  has  made  the  difierence 
between  the  belief  concerning  God,  and  concerning  man,  which  has 
prevailed  in  Christendom,  and  that  which  exists  in  any  part  of 
heathendom.  To  understand  the  difference,  study  as  carefully  the 
resemblances, — all  the  dark  and  horrible  thoughts  respecting  our 
Father  in  heaven,  and  our  fellow-creatures  on  earth,  which  exist  among 
us,  and  which  we  have  adopted  from  heathenism.  Let  all  allowance 
you  please  be  made  for  varieties  of  races,  and  for  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, on  condition  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  these  formulae,  but 
are  wiUing  to  regard  them  as  indications  of  facts,  which  need  to  be 
explained.  And  then  let  it  be  seen  whether  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ 
net  forth  in  the  Gospels  is  the  express  image  of  God,  and  the  image 
after  which  man  is  formed,  has  not  been  the  secret  of  all  that  is  con- 
fessedly high,  pure,  moral  in  our  own  convictions;  the  departure  from 
that  behef,  and  the  attempt  to  deduce  the  nature  of  God  from  some 
philosophical  generalization,  or  from  some  heroical  man,  or  from  a 
number  of  men,  or  from  ourselves,  has  not  been  at  the  root  of  all  that 
is  cruel  in  our  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  most  feeble  and  base 
in  our  practice.* — ^pp.  126,  127. 

In  the  Seventh  Essay,  On  the  Atonement,  the  author 
develops  the  suggestions  of  human  consciousness  in  relation  to 
am  and  its  consequences,  as  generalized  into  theological  theories. 
The  guilt  of  priests  in  every  land — most  of  all,  the  priests  of 
Christendom— consists  in  their  ^  willingness  to  create  a  religion 
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out  of  consciousness.'  He  sides  with  the  objectors  to  the  doc- 
trines respecting  sacrifice  and  atonement,  which  prevail  in  Chris- 
tendom, among  Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists,  as  *  a  system  of 
notions  which  does  outrage  the  conscience,  which  does  misre- 
present the  character  of  God,  which  does  generate  a  fearful 
amount  of  insincere  belief,  positive  infidelity, — also,  I  think, 
of  immorality/  (p.  133.)  Maintaining  that  these  notions  belong  to 
the  theology  of  consciousness,  not  to  God's  revelation  or  the  old 
creed,  he  opposes  the  theory  of  the  satisfaction  of  ChHst,  as 
understood  in  the  evangelical  schools;  and  he  represents  the 
atonement  as  consisting,  not  in  enduring  the  penalty  of  sin,  but 
in  the  complacency  of  the  Father,  in  the  purity  and  CTaciousness 
of  the  Soa  He  says  boldly,  *  I  must  give  up  Archbishop  Magee.' 
The  Essay  closes  thus: — 

*  When  the  atonement  is  contemplated  as  the  ground  of  a  Gospel  to 
man — when  I  dare  to  say,  God  so  loved  the  world  a^  to  give  His  only 
begotten  Son  for  it — how  closely  does  that  belief  bind  nie  to  Unitarians 
of  every  class  and  hue!  They  may  build  their  theologj'  upon  wrtain 
deductions  of  the  intellect,  or  upon  certain  individual  consciousni'ss; 
mine  rests  on  the  eternal  love,  which  overlooks  all  distinctions,  which 
embraces  the  universe.  They  may  glorify  this  or  that  mati'rial  this 
or  that  spiritual  notion  or  conception.  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  a 
Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  theiri*pirits  and  bodies  as  He  is  of  mine, 
who  took  their  nature  as  he  did  mine,  who  died  upon  the  Cross  for 
them  as  He  did  for  me.  lliey  may  argue  about  the  degree  of  sin  in 
one  or  another  of  us;  I  am  bound  to  think  that  I  am  as  much  a  sinner 
as  any  one  of  them  can  be,  and  that  Cluist  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
took  awav  the  sin  of  the  world.  Thev  may  think  there  is  some  other 
way  to  the  Father  than  through  the  Cross  of  the  Son;  I  must  confess 
that  there,  He  is  as  willing  to  meet  and  bless  every  one  of  them,  an 
He  can  be  to  meet  and  bless  me.  I  can  only  hope  to  know  Him  while 
I  seek  Him  in  One  who  ]»erfectly  humbled  himself;  what  a  lie  and 
blasphemy  to  exalt  myself  all  the  plea  of  possessing  that  knowledge.' 

We  pass  to  the  EhjIUh  Essay,  On  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  God  froni  death j  the  gni  ye,  n  ad  helL  It  treats  of  Strauss' 
paradox,  *  that  the  last  enemy  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  the 
belief  of  man  in  his  own  immortality:'  the  desire  fwr  which  dis- 
tinction Mr.  Maurice  describes  as  natural  in  certain  circumstances, 
but  impossible  to  realize  *  till  a  man  cease  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  person,  and  become  merely  a  thing.'  The  horror  of  death  is 
met  in  the  Gospel  by  the  assurance  of  communion  in  death  with 
the  crucifieil  Saviour;  and  the  dreail  of  the  grave,  by  the  awur- 
ance  of  communion  there  with  the  Saviour,  who,  being  dead,  was 
buried.  The  article  of  the  creed — '  He  descended  into  hell,'  is 
ad^ted  as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  generally  received  notions  of  the  separation  c^  soul  and 
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body — ^the  identity  of  the  risen  body  with  that  which  was  bmied 
— the  distant  futurity  of  the  resurrection  at  the  *  last  trump' — 
the  separate  existence  of  disembodied  spirits — ^heaven  and  hell 
as  places  are  discarded; — but  Unitarians  of  the  new  school  are 
lomnded  that  they  cannot  retain  the  ground  on  which  their 
fathers  held  the  belief  of  the  Resurrection,  and  they  are  therefore 
exhorted  to  seek  for  that  belief  a  divine  basis,  which  their  fathers 
did  not  perceive 

Justification  by  Faith  is  discussed,  not  as  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
tare  but  as  belonging  to  the  difficulty,  felt  in  every  age  of  the 
diurch,  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  church 
and  the  world.  Through  several  pages  the  author  descants  on 
baptism,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  distinction  of  the  religious  from 
the  secular  life,  as  illustrating  the  pernicious  effects  of  thus  draw- 
ing the  required  line;  and  then  he  dwells  on  the  similar  mischief 
att^iding  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  to  rally  round  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  the  separating  point  between  the  church 
and  the  world.  In  reference  to  all  those  methods,  whether 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  he  says — *  The  great  moral  distinctions 
which  God's  law  proclaims,  and  which  the  conscience  of  man 
affirms,  have  not  been  deepened,  but  obliterated ;  fictitious  maxims 
and  standards  have  been  raised,  which  are  as  unfavourable  to  the 
common  honesty  of  daily  life,  as  they  are  to  any  higher  righteous- 
ness which  we  should  seek  as  citizens  of  God's  kingdom,  as 
creatures  formed  in  his  image/  (p.  196.) 

Instead  of  adhering  to  these  narrow  and  mischievous  human 
distinctions,  as  he  deems  them,  he  sets  forth — as  God's  great  dis- 
tinction— that  there  is  in  every  man  a  spirit  that  seeks  righteous- 
ness and  a  flesh  that  stoops  to  evil ;  that  there  is  with  every  man 
the  Christ,  who  would  quicken  his  spirit  and  deliver  his  soul  and 
body  out  of  death,  and  with  every  man  an  evil  power  who  tempts 
him  t-o  become  the  slave  of  his  flesh,  and  so  to  destroy  his  soul 
and  body ;  that  men  are  in  Christ,  the  true  Lord  of  their  spirit, 
claimed  as  sons  of  God  ;  and  that  they,  by  distrusting  him,  and 
yielding  to  the  devil,  become  utterly  unlike  him,  forming  them- 
selves in  the  image  of  the  father  whom  they  have  chosen,  (p.  204?.) 

Mr.  Maurice's  notion  of  justification  is  that  in  the  justijication 
of  Christ  by  His  resurrection^  each  rnan  was  justified. 

On  Regeneration,  in  the  Tenth  Essay,  the  author  dwells  at 
length  on  the  doctrine  of  *  laws,'  on  Mr.  Combe's  Essay  on  the 
Physical  Constitution  of  Man,  and  on  Bishop  Butler  s  view  of  our 
MORAL  constitution,  as  bearing  on  regeneration.  He  rejects  the 
notion  of  regeneration  being  the  substitution  of  a  specially 
bestowed  nature  for  that  of  ordinary  human  beings,  as  essentially 
'antipathic'  to  Butler's  doctrine  of  the  moral  constitution.  The 
*  renovation  or  restitution'  of  that  which  has  fsdlen  into  decay,  he 
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regards  as  inconsistent  with  Butler's  doctrine  ;  but  discarding  the 
ordinary  evangelical  beUef  that  this  restitution  is  progressive  by 
virtue  of  a  perpetual  renewal  of  spiritual  life,  he  represents 
Christ  as  the  true  root  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  the  regene- 
rator of  society.  He  charges  the  Komanists  with  denying  this 
doctrine  by  their  assumptions  on  behalf  of  the  church  ;  and  Pro- 
testants also,  by  representing  the  *  glory  and  privilege  of  the  new 
birth,  of  being  members  of  Christ/  as  the  distinction  of  a  few 
persons,  not  the  claim  of  every  human  being.  Looking  on  Christ 
as  the  regenerator  of  society,  he  is  led  to  touch  on  the  politics  of 
whiggism  and  radicalism  as  defective,  because  of  the  absence  of 
this  principle  from  both.  '  If  I  thought  that  the  world  which  is  to 
arise  out  of  the  wreck  of  that  in  which  we  are  Uving,  were  one  of 
which  some  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  was  to  be  the 
king,  I  should  have  no  more  fervent  wish,  if  I  could  then  form  a 
wish,  I  could  conceive  no  better  prayer,  if  there  was  any  one  to 
whom  I  could  ofi'er  a  prayer,  than  that  I,  and  my  fellow  men,  and 
the  whole  universe  might  perish  at  once  and  for  ever.'  (p.  250.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyse,  abridge,  or  condense  the  Eleventh 
Essay,  On  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
deals  with  the  Ideal  school — the  rude  notions  of  Galileans — the 
teaching  of  Christ — the  gospel  story  of  the  ascension — the  efl'ect 
of  Christ's  preaching  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples — the  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  as  offering  in  the  ascension  of  Clirist  a  ground  of 
fellowship  for  all  men — the  fantastic  as  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stantial— the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the 
ascension — the  influence  of  Greek  legends,  the  struggles  between 
doubt  and  belief  in  England,  with  its  probable  results — conflict- 
ing theories  on  the  eucharist — the  influence  of  our  separations 
on  colonists  and  on  the  heathen  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

Rigidly  adhering  to  the  Uteral  fact  of  the  ascension  as  '  not  a 
l^end,  but  the  fulfilment  of  all  legends  ;  not  as  an  idea,  but  as 
the  aubetatitiation  of  an  idea  in  a  fact' — a  fact  like  the  resur- 
rection, exhibiting  eternal  laws  which  vindicate  the  true  order 
and  constitution  of  human  existence,  the  author  winds  up  by 
saying: — 

'  I  now  lay  these  same  thoughts*  (previously  addressed  to  English 
churchmen)  *  l)efore  my  Unitarian  brethren  of  both  sections.  What  I 
have  8aid  of  Paley  may  show  those  whom  the  younger  school  stig^ 
matise8  as  Materialistii  or  Utilitarian,  that  I  do  not  feel  separated  from 
them;  that  I  do  not  think  it  needful  for  them  to  go  through  any 
initiation  in  any  German  ur  American  school  before  they  can  understand 
St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  (lood  manly  sen^  neems  to  mc  so  precious  and 
noble  a  gift,  that  I  am  afraid  1  olten  8])eak  intolerantly  of  those  who 
put  spintualism  and  philosophy  in  place  of  it.  But  I  have  no  right  to 
do  so,  for  1  have  felt  their  temptation  strongly ;  and  if  I  have  felt  alto 
the  punishment  for  having  indulged  it,  and  the  reaction  againat  it^  I 
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sboiild  be  the  last  to  cast  stones  against  any  offender.  Most  earnestly, 
therefore,  do  I  call  upon  all  of  the  spiritual  school  to  join  with  those 
from  whom  they  are  in  part  alienated,  and  with  me,  that  there  is  one 
aacended  on  high,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  is  our  Mediatob 
and  theirs;  who  claims  us  as  spirits  now,  and  change  the  body  of  our 
humiliation  to  the  body  of  His  glory,  by  the  power  whereby  he  is  able 
to  subdue  even  all  things  to  Himself.* — p.  283. 

The  Ninth  Essay,  On  the  Judoment  Day,  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  power  of  public  opinion,  of  the  recoil  from  it, 
and  the  secret  of  the  power  to  overcome  it  which  lies  in  acting 
under  the  conviction  that  we  are  indeed  responsible  to  some  other 
and  more  righteous  one. 

As  to  the  descriptioDs  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  are  common 
in  sermons  and  religious  treatises,  the  author,  as  we  understand 
him,  rejects  them :  he  thinks  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 
current  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  well  considered  with  the 
practical  and  substantial ;  that  the  popular  notion  is  a  superstitious 
apprehension,  derived  not  from  Scripture,  but  from  heathenism; 
that  the  constabular  force  is  a  more  usefrd,  euectual,  and  also  a 
more  godly  instrument  for  producing  *  terror  in  the  minds  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds ;'  that  the  habitual  homage  of  ordinary 
men  to  public  opinion  is  a  proof  that  they  can  be  influenced  by 
the  belief  of  a  constantly  proceeding  judgment  from  without ; 
and  that  religious  men,  and  men  earnestly  looking  for  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  world,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  popular 
notion. 

As  a  kmd  of  appendix  to  this  Essay,  some  observations  on 
tenets  and  creeds  are  addressed  to  Unitarians  and  other  dissenters. 

Mr.  Maiuice  has  in  several  of  his  former  publications  expressed 
his  views  of  Inspiration — ^the  theme  of  the  Thirteenth  Essay  in 
this  volume.  He  here  says  that  the  ancient  poets  uttered  their 
strongest  convictions  when  they  asked  a  muse  or  God  to  teach 
them ;  that  one  party  in  the  present  day  says  that  these  poets  were 
inspired  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were 
inspired — while  others  reply  that  the  Bible  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  inspired  book ;  that  earnestly  religious  men  speak  of  themselves 
as  taught  by  the  indwelling  spirit;  that  many  religious  teacheris 
claim  to  be  inspired  men,  and  are  believed  in ;  that  the  Church 
of  England  teaches  men  to  pray  for  the  inapiratian  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  that  the  Greek  traditions  abounded  in  statements  regard- 
ing inspired  poets,  prophets,  and  priestesses ;  that  to  people  inhe- 
riting these  traditions,  St  Paul  declared  that  the  works  which  they 
ascribed  to  dcemona  belonged  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the  Father 
of  oiu"  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  his  own  prophets  and  seers  had 
q>oken  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  inspiration  had  gradually  advanced  till  the  manifesta- 
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tion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  that  evangelical  iMitere, 
as  Francke  and  Spener,  Venn  and  Newton,  and  simple  Christians, 
have  received  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  the  same  spirit  which  re- 
proves and  comforts  the  sinner ;  that  received  formulap,  which 
represent  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  generically  unlike  that 
which  God  bestows  upon  his  children  in  this  day,  cannot  be 
enforced  on  the  consciences  of  young  men  without  treating  the 
evangelical  treatises  and  the  simple  beUevers  referred  to  as  enthu- 
siasts ;  that  a  Uieory  of  inspiration  is  taking  the  place,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  many  minds,  not  only  of  faith  in  inspiration,  but  of 
fidth  in  Him;  that  notions  of  verbal  inspiration,  or  plenary  inspi- 
ration, express  not  too  much,  but  too  little;  that  the  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  impostors  and  fanatics  is  unwise  and  perilous,  and 
that  there  is  a  better  way,  which  he  points  out  as  specially  bind- 
ing on  the  teachers  of  the  Church  of  England  : — *  There  is  ano- 
ther method;  may  we  have  &ith  to  follow  it  out !     It  is  that  of 
saying  to  om*  countrymen,  of  every  order  and  degree,  the  Father 
(£  all  has  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  that  you  may  re- 
ceive the  adoption  of  sons.     He  has  baptised  you  with  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son  ;  and  that  Spirit  would  be  crying  in  your  hearts,  Abba, 
{iather.    That  Spirit  would  be  leading  you  into  fellowship  with  all 
your   brethren.      That  Spirit  would  be   making  you   humble, 
teachable,  courageous,  free.     That  Spirit  would  claim  all  things 
for  you ;  common  books  and  the  chief  book,  nature  and  grace, 
earth  and  heaven.'  (pp.  345, 346.) 

In  the  Fourteenth  Essay,  On  the  Personality  and  Teachtno 
OF  THE  Holy  Spirit,  the  writer  speaks  with  much  freedom  of 
the  theories  which  seek  to  explain  the  promises  of  Scripture  re- 
specting the  Spirit  as  fulfilled  in  the  limited  experience  of 
believers ;  in  the  possession  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  lapses  spoken  of 
by  Milner  in  his  *  Church  History ;'  or  in  the  belief  that  man  has 
a  gpiritual  nature ;  and  he  represents  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
•—that  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  seem  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  present  dispensation — by  pointing  to  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  the  modem  world  respecting  sin,  its  higher  standard 
of  rignteousneas,  and  the  deeper  sense  of  judgment,  and  dtsire 
for  it,  which  he  regards  as  the  proofs  of  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  Comforter  with  men.     Addressing  Unitarians,  he  says : — 


*  Try  if  you  can  8olve  the  probleniB  of  the  world  without  the 

in  thin  personal  teacher.  Or  if  you  do  not  care  for  the  proULaiui  of  tlM 
world,  trj-  if  you  can  w)lve  the  problems  of  your  own  heart.  1  raoak 
boldly  to  vou  on  this  ]H)int,  for  1  ain  Katinfied  that  you  have  thia  Coiii-> 
fbrter  mntli  you  as  1  have;  that  He  is  convincing  you  of  gin,  of  ri^i- 
teousneiw,  of  jud|^ent,  as  well  as  me.  I  am  imre  there  in  a  sptrit  of 
lies,  who  ia  always  itrivhig  to  lead  me  into  all  falsehood,  and  to  aepi^ 
ate  me  from  you  and  all  men.     I  believe  we  ahaD  miderstand  ona 
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another  when  we  know  that  this  adversary  is  with  us,  to  make  us  true 
and  make  us  one.' — ^p.  374. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Essay,  On  THE  Unity  of  the  Church,  Mr. 
Maurice  introduces  the  idea,  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his 
former  publications,  of  the  eaypanaion  of  a  national  society  into 
(Phwnnan  and  universal  society.  The  mode  of  realizing  this 
expansion  is  the  formation  of  societies.  '  Each  of  these  is  named 
an  ecclesia!  Avoiding  the  '  wicked  trifling  of  assuming  that 
forms  and  professions  constitute  a  church,'  the  author  exhibits 
the  claims  of  the  society  which  calls  itself  exclusively  the 
*  catholic  church,'  with  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  those  claims, 
nervously  worded,  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  boasts  of 
Bomanists  themselves  establish  the  inference  which  an  intelligent 
observer  in  Italy  would  have  deduced  from  his  own  experience^ 
'  that  the  preservation  of  a  vast  machinery ;  of  a  surface  of  imi- 
ibrmity,  of  an  artificial  holiness ;  is  what  they  understand  by  the 
preservation  of  a  church  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Unity  has 
made  his  habitation.'  Turning  to  Protestant  nations,  the  writer 
finds  similar  fault  with  the  established  church,  and  the  various 
'sects ;'  and,  instead  of  the  notion  that  '  there  is  no  salvation  out 
of  the  church,'  he  expects  either  the  national  church,  or  some 
Italian  monk,  some  earnest  member  of  a  Protestant  sect,  or 
'  some  man  lying  outside  of  all  churches  and  sects,'  or  all  of 
them,  to  bear  witness  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Holiness  is 
everywhere. 

The  Trinity  in  Unity  is  represented  in  the  Sixteenth  Essay 
as  a  truth  of  which  the  essayist  has  been  speaking  throughout 
Of  this  truth  he  says : — 

'  Each  consciousness  that  we  have  discovered  in  man,  each  fact  of 
revelation  that  has  answered  to  it,  has  been  a  step  in  the  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  this  truth.  I  should  be  abandoning  the  method  to 
which  I  have  endeavoured  strictly  to  adhere,  if  I  admitted  that  now, 
at  last,  I  have  come  upon  a  mere  dogma,  which  had  no  support  but 
tradition,  or  inferences  jfrom  texts  of  Scripture;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  a  great  philosophical  tenet  which  wise  men  may  deduce  from 
reason,  or  find  latent  in  nature,  but  with  which  the  poor  wayfarer  has 
nothing  to  do.  We  may  owe  much  to  tradition  for  giving  expression 
to  the  faith  in  a  Trinity;  texts  of  Scripture  may  confirm  it;  the  context 
of  Scripture  may  bring  it  out  in  beautiful  harmony  with  all  the  divine 
discoveries  to  man.  Philosophy  may  have  seen  indications  of  a  Trinity 
in  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  universe,  in  the  constitution  of  man 
himself.  But  unless  we  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  has  been 
said  hitherto,  these  can  be  but  indexes  and  guides  te  a  name  which  is 
imphed  in  our  thoughts,  acts,  words,  in  our  fellowship  with  each 
other;  without  which  we  cannot  explain  the  utterances  of  the  poorest 
peasant  or  of  the  greatest  sage;  which  makes  thoughts  real,  prayers 
possible;   which  bnngs  distinctness  out   of  vagueness;  unity  out  of 
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division ;  which  shows  us  how,  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  imagination,  the 
charity  of  God  may  find  its  reflex  and  expression  in  the  charity  of  man, 
and  the  charity  of  man  its  suhstance  as  well  as  its  fruition  in  the 
charity  of  God.  What  I  have  to  do  in  this  essay,  then,  is  certainly  not 
to  bring  forth  arguments  against  those  who  may  impugn  this  doctrine, 
but  only  to  show  how  each  portion  of  that  name  into  which  we  are 
baptized  answers  to  some  apprehension  and  anticipation  of  human 
beings:  how  the  setting  up  of  one  part  of  the  name  against  another  has 
been  the  cause  of  strife,  unrighteousness,  superstition;  why,  therefore, 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  name  in  its  fulness  and  unity,  is  eternal 
life.'— pp.  409,  410. 

The  portion  of  these  essays  which  has  led  to  the  author's  ex- 
clusion from  his  professorship  in  King's  College,  occupies  not 
more  than  ten  pages  in  the  first  edition,  and  is  introduced,  appa- 
rently, as  an  after-thousht,  rather  than  as  belonging  to    the 

*  deepest  ground  the  student  has  been  feeling  after,  and  which, 
when  he  finds  it,  proves  just  as  firm  a  footing  for  every  child 
and  beggar  as  for  him.'  For  the  right  understanding  of 
'eternal  death,'  we  must  cite  a  few  lines  from  a  passage  on 

*  eternal  life' : — *  It  (Scripture)  teaches  us  to  think  of  the  healthy 
activity  of  all  our  powers  and  perceptions,  and  their  direction  to 
the  right  object,  as  the  living  state,  tlie  torpor  of  these,  or  their 
concentration  on  themselves,  as  a  state  of  deatL'  (pp.  423,  424.) 

Referring  to  the  attempts  of  Unitarians  to  explam  away  the 
words  of  Scripture  which  suggest  the  consideration  of  *  eternal 
death,' — to  the  number  of  *  the  most  wise,  devout,  excellent  men 
living  now  or  that  have  lived  in  our  own  church  and  among  the 
dissenters,  who  have  shrunk  from  them,* — to  the  infidelity  into 
which  multitudes  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  of 
society  have  been  scared  by  these  words  of  Scripture, — and  to  the 
apparent  anxiety  of  *  divines,'  good  and  earnest  men,  to  get  a 
much  more  formal  and  distinct  assertion  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment than  the  older  confessions  supply, — the  author  proceeds  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  reformers,  having  introduced  an  article 
upon  it  into  the  foiiy-hvo  which  were  ori^nally  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  the  English  church,  omitted  that  article  in  the  thirty- 
nine.  This  fact  he  contrasts  with  the  conduct  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  framing  an  article  which  '  expressly  canonizes  the 
doctrine  that  appears  to  afflict  the  consciences  of  so  many.'  The 
question  with  him  is  not  whether  '  death'  is  '  eternal'  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  *  life'  is  *  eternal ;'  but  what  is  meant  by  *  eternal' 
in  both  cases :  whether  death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  ever- 
lastivg.  This  Mr.  Maurice,  as  we  imderstand  the  first  edition  of 
his  Essay,  earnestly  denies.  He  says  that  it  is  not  protestantism, 
not  Christianity,  to  affinn  *that  the  whole  body  of  human  creatures 
who  have  not  yet  apprehended  Christ  as  their  justifier,  and  God 
as  their  father,  pass  iroui  hence  into  a  state  in  which  that  appre- 
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bension  is  impossible/  In  such  a  judgment,  he  says,  'We  and 
not  Christ  are  judging.  And  our  judgment  proceeds  on  this 
principle,  that  there  is  no  living  relation  between  Him  and  the 
creatures  whose  nature  He  took,  and  for  whom  He  died/ 

*  We  do  not  want  theories  of  universalism;  they  are  as  cold,  hard, 
tmsatisfactory,  as  all  other  theories.  But  we  want  that  clear,  broad 
assertion  of  the  divine  charity  which  the  Bible  makes,  and  which 
carries  us  immeasurably  beyond  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.  What 
dreams  of  ours  can  reach  to  the  assertion  of  St.  John,  that  death  and . 
hell  themselves  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire !  I  cannot  fathom 
the  meaning  of  such  expressions.  But  they  are  written;  I  accept  them, 
and  give  thanks  for  them.  I  feel  there  is  an  abyss  of  death  into  which 
I  may  sink  and  be  lost.  Christ's  Gospel  reveals  an  abyss  of  love  below 
that;  I  am  content  to  be  lost  in  that  I  know  no  more — but  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  woe  on  us,  if  we  do  not  preach  this  Gospel,  if  we  do  not 
proclaim  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit — the  eternal 
charity.  Whenever  we  do  proclaim  that  name,  I  believe  we  invade  the 
realm  of  night  and  eternal  death,  and  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' — 
pp.  4f2,  443. 

In  a  *  Note,'  the  author  adverts  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
purpose  of  the  allusion  is  to  show  that  he  does  not  consider  that 
creed  as  *  forcing  him  to  pronounce  judgment  on  any  person,'  or 
even  tempting  him  to  do  so,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that 
it  condemns  certain  moral  corruptions  from  which,  he  says,*  many 
who  are  called  heretics  may  be  freer  than  I  am ;'  and  that  he 
looks  upon  that  creed  'as  a  witness  that  eternal  life  is  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  eternal  death  is  Atheism,  the  being 
without  Him.'  These  opinions  he  had  published  eleven  years 
ago  in  his  *  Kingdom  of  Christ;  or.  Hints  to  a  Quaker,'  and  he 
has  not  seen  any  cause  to  alter  them. 

The  ^Theological  Essays'  were  published  inMay,  1853.  In  July, 
Dr.  Jelf,  Principal  of  King's  College,  wrote  to  Mr.  Maurice,  to  say 
that  his  attention  had  been  called  by  high  authority  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  Essay,  as  denying  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 
Confessing  that  the  Essay  bears  that  interpretation,  or  at  least 
seems  *  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  on  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  word  eternal,  and  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  ultimate 
salvation  for  all,'  he  expresses  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  writer's 
actual  meaning.  In  reply  to  the  principal,  Mr.  Maurice  states 
that  he  had  distinctly  declared  his  belief  *  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  or  death,  in  that  sense  which  seems  to  be 
most  consistent  with  the  other  uses  of  the  word  eternal  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  not  in  the  sense  which  is  given  to  it,  or 
seems  to  be  given  to  it,  in  many  popular  discourses  and  theolo- 
gical treatises ;  that  he  repudiates  that  sense  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  the  distinction  between  time  and 
eternity  in  which  all  Christians  in  some  way  agree,  with  the 

N.  s. — ^VOL.  VII.  H 
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spirit  of  our  formularies,  and  with  our  Lord's  own  definition  of 
eternal  life/  In  a  letter  to  a  private  friend,  which  he  sends  to 
the  Principal,  Mr.  Maurice  had,  two  or  three  years  before,  re- 
vealed something  of  the  processes  of  thought  through  which  he 
had  himself  passed  while  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  truth.  Here- 
fuses  to  *  dogmatise  on  the  durati(yii  of  future  punishment,' because 
hecannotapply  theidea  of  time  to  eternity.  He  refuses  also  to  *dog- 
matise  on  the  other  side/  He  rejects  the  theory  of  universal  resti- 
tution, 'which,'  he  says,  *in  his  early  days  hefound  so  unsatisfactory.' 
Though  he  rejects  the  *  theory,'  he  believes  in  *  a  restitution  of  all 
things,  which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  has  promised  since  the  world 
began/  *  I  am  oblig<»d  to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  a  restored 
order.  I  am  sure  that  restored  order  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
full  triumph  of  God's  loving  will  How  that  should  take  place 
while  any  rebellious  still  remain  in  the  universe,  I  cannot  tell ; 
though  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  it  I  wish  to  trust  God  absolutely,  and  not  to  trust  in  any 
conclusion  of  my  own  imderstanding  at  8ll'(  Grounds,  &c.,  pp.  7, 8.) 
In  the  course  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Jelf,  Mr.  Maurice  tells  him 
that  he  dares  not  'say  that  there  is  some  place,  or  time,  or  mode 
in  which  the  resistance  of  man  to  God  should  be  effectual,  and 
when  the  resources  of  His  converting  grace  shall  be  exhausted.' 

*  The  articles  of  my  church  do  not  make  that  demand  upon  ma' 

The  sentences  in  the  Bible  about  '  eternal  punishment  and 
eternal  death,'  he  explains  by  the  words  in  our  Lord  s  Prayer. 

*  This  18  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent'  (John,  xvii.  3.) 

The  entire  controversy  between  the  divinity  professor  and  the 
principal  tiums  on  the  two  questions,  whether  the  'notion  of 
duration'  is  excluded  from  the  word  '  eternal  \  and  whether  the 
professor's  last  Essay  does  or  does  not '  convey  a  general  notion  of 
ultimate  salvation  tor  alL'  Dr.  Jelf  analyzes  the  uses  of  the  word 
aiwvioQ  in  the  Greek  Testament  From  the  seventv  instances 
of  its  occurrence  he  concludes  that  '  There  are  at  least  fifty- 
seven  {)assages  where  the  sense  of  ''  duration"  was  reuuired  by 
the  subject  matter,  either  as  relating  to  God  himself  and  ms 
glon%  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  blessi^^d.  which,  whatever  else  it 
mcludes,  will  be  admitted  by  all  Christians  to  include  everlasting 
duration-'  (lb.  p.  29.) 

That  a  '  general  notion  of  ultimate  salvation  for  all'  is  con- 
veyed in  the  last  Kshay,  Dr.  Jelf  maintains,  though  Mr.  Maurice's 
languiige,  often  distinguished  for  its  eloquence  and  force,  can 
hardly  be  called  remarkable  for  its  ]>erspicuity.  '  The  Essay  and 
your  letters  together,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  unquestionably 
hold  out  the  hope  that  the  punishment  of  wicked,  unbelievinff, 
and  impenitent  sinners,  may,  after  all,  not  be  everlasting.    This 
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kope  is  set  forth  with  more  or  less  distmctness  in  more  tlian  one 
part  of  these  writings.  I  should  say,  also,  that  you  appear  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  special  part  of  yom*  mission  to  inculcate  it 
whenever  cimunstanc^  may^m  to  require  it'  (lb.  p.  9.) 

Passages  of  the  Essay  are  then  quoted  from  pp.  432,  438, 
442,  443,  439,  441,  which  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  'general 
notion'  is  really  conveyed  liy  the  writer  s  words.  These  passages 
are  interspersed  with  comments  for  elucidating  and  supporting 
the  truth  of  the  *  received'  view  of  the  subject,  which  Mr. 
Maurice  repudiates.  Dr.  Jelf  also  combats  *  the  key  of  the  whole 
sjrstem,  the  assured  incompatibility  of  everlasting  punishment 
with  the  infinite  love  of  Qod,'  and  he  contrasts  this  peremptory 
way  of  *  settling  the  mystery'  with  the  *  golden  words  of  Bish(^ 
Butler': — *  Perhaps  divine  goodness,  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
we  make  very  firee  in  our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare,  single 
disposition  to  produce  happiness  ;  but  a  disposition  to  make  the 
good,  the  faithful,  the  honest  man  happy.' 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Maurice's  argument,  from  the  absencis  of  any 
dogmatic  statement  respecting  Aiture  punishments  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  Dr.  Jelf  remarks  that  in  the  same  compendium 
there  is  no  formal  assertion  of  other  fundamental  tenets ;  but 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  everlasting  ponishment 
of  the  wicked,  are  'virtually  in  the  Thirty-nine  Artides,  inasmuch 
as  the  eighth  imreservedly  accepts  the  three  creeds.'  This  long 
letter  ends  with  some  grave  oDservations  on  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching  on  this  subject,  in  the 
direction  of  scepticism,  immorality,  and  delusive  hope  ;  and  on 
the  reverend  doctor's  own  duty  as  Principal  of  King's  College, 
Beseeching  the  Professor  to  prove  to  him,  if  possible,  that  he 
has  mistaken  his  meaning,  he  concludes  by  saying, — '  If  this,  my 
last  appeal,  should  prove  ineffectual,  the  ultimate  decision  must 
pass  into  other  hands  than  mine.' 

The  pamphlet  on  *The  Word  Eternal'  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Jelf.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Maiuice  replies,  at  length, 
to  that  of  the  Principal  in  his  *  Grounds.'  His  main  positions, 
briefly  expressed,  are, — that  the  Athanasian  Creed  contains  no  ex- 
planation of  the  words  *  everlasting'  and  *  eternal,'  which  are  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  there  what  they  mean  in  Scripture; — 
that  he  understands  *  everlasting'  as  the  synonym  of  '  eternal,' 
the  former  being  measured  by  the  latter,  not  the  latter  by  the 
former ; — that  several  passages  making  mention  of  eternal  life  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  L  2,  3,  which  Dr.  Jelf  has  set  down  as 
referring  to  the  future  life  of  the  blessed,  actually  refer  to  the 
present; — that  *  eternal'  describes  the  quality ^  not  the  duration 
of  Ufe  ; — that  as  the  possession  of  righteousness,  love,  truth,  con- 
stitute   eternal    blessedness,   so   wickedness,  impenitence,  and 
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unbelief  constitute  eternal  damnation  and  misery ; — ^that  his  doc- 
trine is  not  opposed  to  Bishop  Butler  s,  but  built  upon  it ; — ^that  he 
is  not  a  disciple  of  Origen; — that  Origen  was  not  condemned  before 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  not  now  condemned  'by  our  own 
church ;' — ^that  the  everlasting  torments  are  not  brought  home 
in  our  sermons  to  the  consciences  of  particular  evil  doers  ; 
— ^that  the  gospel  proclaims  a  present  emancipation  from  a 
present  accursed  and  damnable  state; — ^that  he  had  not  re- 
signed his  professorship  before  he  published  his  Essays,  because 
he  believed  he  was  doing  what  it  was  right  for  him  to  do  as 
a  Clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and,  consequently,  as  a 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Kings  College  ; — ^that  he  cannot  resign 
now,  because  every  professor  in  the  college  is  interested  in  know- 
ing '  whether  the  council  demands  that  he  shall  assent  to  certain 
conclusions  of  the  Principal  concerning  our  formularies,  and  not 
to  the  formularies  themselves,'  while  every  clergyman,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  laymen,  '  crave  for  satisfaction  on  these  points/ 
In  the  event  of  his  dismission  by  the  council,  he  demands  from 
them,  as  English  gentlemen,  that  they  will  declare  distinctly  to 
the  world  the  grounds  on  which  they  dismiss  him.  And  he  de- 
mands, further,  that  they  shall  authorize  the  publication  of  this 
porrespondence. 

To  the  second  edition  of  this  letter  Mr.  Maurice  prefixes  one, 
dated  four  days  after,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
King's  College,  demurring  to  the  competency  of  that  body  as 
arbiters  of  the  theology  of  the  English  Church,  and  calling  on 
them,  if  they  pronounce  theological  sentence  on  him  at  aJl,  to 
declare  what  article  of  our  faith  condemns  his  teaching.  '  After 
reading  this  letter,  the  council  decided  that  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  subject,  and  declared  the  two 
chairs  held  by  me  in  the  college  to  be  vacant' 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Essays,  Mr.  Maurice 
reiterates  his  opinion,  Hhat  our  formularies  are  the  best  pro- 
tection we  have  against  all  exclusiveness  and  cruelty  of  private 
judgments.'  Though  it  is  in  the  ^r8^  edition  that  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Jelf  and  the  Council  of  King  s  CoU^e  was  based,  we 
observe  that  in  the  second  edition  some  passages  are  altered,  and 
some  erased,  to  remedy  alleged  obscority  and  unnecessary  offence, 
while  some  are  expanded,  with  a  view  to  further  explanation. 

The  Essay  on  Eternal  Life  and  Death  has  been  re-written, 
and,  instead  of  eleven  pages,  extends  to  thirty-eight 

Oiu-  best  sympathies  are  ever  with  earnest  sp^kers  or  writers, 
who  aspire  to  raise  men  out  of  the  region  of  mere  forms  of 
thought,  and  traditionary  phraseology — ^which  becomes  in  time 
a  substitute  for  thinking — ^to  the  living  principles  of  truth  in 
their  practical  power.  We  believe  there  is  a  simple  truth  in  the 
gospel  of  God  easily  apprehended  by  the  humble  trusting  mind, 
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whidi  the  stereotype  of  creeds  and  the  subtleties  of  schools, 
most  firom  their  artificial  nature  and  merely  human  origin. 
ahnm  £»il  to  represent 

We  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  how  the  accumulatk)n  of 
human  opinions  produces  a  medium  of  vision  which  gives  its  own 
interpretation  to  the  words  of  scripture ;  how  this  interpretation  is 
defined  in  the  strict  language  of  formulsB,  liturgies,  creeds,  articles, 
and  confessions;  and  how  these  formulae  themselves  receive 
interpretations  which  vary  according  to  the  intellectual  or  social 
idioeyncrasies  of  individuals  or  parties.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be — that  the  human  thought  is  incapable  of  being  either 
stifled  or  satisfied  by  forms  imposed  upon  it  by  authorities 
ezlemal  to  itself  Aasuming,  as  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
BBBame,  the  infinite  difference  between  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation  and  the  value  of  interpretations  of  that  revelation,  our 
only  safe  course  is  that  of  humbly  and  reverently  bowing  to  the 
express  teaching  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  makmg  the  best  use 
we^  of  whatever  helps  come  from  other  mm<&  in  learning 
what  that  teaching  mean?. 

He  who  professes  his  faith  in  divine  revelation,  and  yet  reduces 
the  peculiarities  of  that  revelation  to  the  standard  of  his  own  con* 
Bciousness  or  other  men  s  opinion  based  on  some  U/wer  authority, 
tieats  the  revelation  as  a  nonentity.  In  like  manner,  he  who 
prcrfiesses  a  bona  fide  faith  in  human  expositions  of  the  revela- 
ticm,  and  yet  reduces  the  peculiarities  of  that  exposition  to  any 
other  standard,  treats  the  exposition  which  he  professes  to  accept 
as  though  it  had  no  authority  for  him.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  placed  in  the  singular  position  of  declaring  his 
assent  to  formularies  which  are  not  perfectly  harmonious;  so 
that,  if  he  adheres  to  the  Articles,  he  partly  ignore  the  Liturgy, 
and  if  he  adheres  to  the  Liturgy,  he  partly  ignores  the  Articlea 
This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the  high  and  low  schools 
as  brought  to  a  point  in  the  famous  Gorham  controversy,  the 
issue  of  which,  as  everybody  knows,  was,  that  both  parties  are 
alike  acknowledged  to  have  a  legal  standing  in  the  State  Church 
of  England.  Under  the  sanction  of  such  a  decision  as  that,  one 
does  not  see  that  the  ruling  powers  in  the  national  establish* 
ment  can  consistently  repress  the  freedom  of  belief  within  those 
pecoliarities ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  far  the  principle  of  com- 
prehension, adopted  in  one  case — and  that  by  no  means  of  slight 
importance— <^n  reasonably  or  safely  be  extended  in  others. 
That,  however,  is  a  political,  not  a  theological  question*  In  its 
bearing  on  Mr.  Maurice's  case,  as  it  affects  his  standing  as  a 
clergyman  in  '  the  church/  we  are  not  now  called  to  discuss  it. 
As  to  his  relation  with  the  council  of  King's  College,  his  own  un- 
derstanding is,  that  being  expelled  from  his  office  on  a  thedogioal 
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ground  he  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  body  without  authority  to 
radge  whether  he  be  orthodox,  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  not:  a  body,  too,  which  refuses  to  state  explicitly 
'the  |9articular  article  in  the  theology  of  the  church  which  con- 
drams  his  doctrine  of  eternal  deatL' 

His  view  is  ably  supported  in  a  series  of  papers,  which  we 
have  read  with  some  attention,  in  '  The  Spectator,'  where  the 
writer  argues  with  eminent  ability  against  the  right  of  the 
council  topronounce  a  sentence  of  heterodoxy  on  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors. This,  piowever,  is  not  the  thing  done  by  the  council 
Instead  of  prosecuting  Mr.  Maiuice  in  the  EpiscopJ  Court,  they 
have  acted  as  a  vd/u/rUa/ry  society  in  removing  from  an 
important  office  a  man  who  teaches  for  truth  what  they  regard 
as  mischievous  error.  The  charges  against  Mr.  Maurice  by  Dr. 
Jelf  are  plainly  stated  Mr.  Maurice  does  not,  at  the  beginning, 
question  Dr.  Jelf s  right  to  judge  in  the  matter,  but  answers 
ms<|ue6tions;  and  it  is  not  till  he  has  received  an  intimation 
that  the  matter  must  pass  into  other  hands,  that  he  turns 
round  to  demand  the  ground  of  the  judgment  that  has  gone 
against  him.  According  to  our  own  impression.  Dr.  Jelf 
could  do  no  other  than  he  has  done ;  and  the  coundl,  with  their 
views — they  being  in  harmony  with  Dr.  Jelf— could  not  con- 
ostently  retain  the  writer  of  the  '  Theological  Essays'  as  a  divinity 
professor  in  their  college.  It  was  not  for  them  to  enter  into 
controversjr  with  Mr.  Maurice  in  so  cloudy  a  speculation  as  that 
which  he  nas  woven  round  the  word  *  eternal ;  nor  was  it  neoee- 
Btary  for  thrai  to  retain  a  teacher,  however  gifted  and  honoured, 
until  some  ecclesiastical  authority  had  pronounced  him  unworthy 
of  a  standing  among  the  English  clergy.  The  appointment  to 
the  chairs  held^y  Mr.  Maurice  is  with  the  council ;  and,  we  pre- 
sume to  think,  tiiey  are  perfectly  competent  to  withdraw  die 
appointment  without  involving  themselves  in  either  pol^mcal  or 
legal  pursnita  Cannot  a  nobleman  dismiss  a  chaplain  or  a  tutor, 
if  he  has  been  teaching  the  members  of  his  family  what  ?i6 
believes  to  be  erroneous  and  mischievous  ?  Cui  the  several  mis- 
sbnary  societies,  hospitals,  and  county  magistrates,  as  managers 
of  prisons^  not  do  the  same? 

We  do  not  see  any  essential  difference  in  principle — we  are 
not  alluding  to  dignity — between  the  position  of  a  divinity  pro- 
fessor in  a  college,  ana  a  reUgioiis  teacher  in  any  institution  not 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  State.  Mr.  Maurice  says  that 
Dr.  Jelf  knew  lus  opinions  on  the  subject  in  discussion  in  their 
correspondenoe  befoi'e  he  invited  him  to  occupy  the  chair,  whidi 
has  now  been  declared  vacant  Dr.  Jelf  assures  him,  that  in 
1846  he  had  not  the  slightest  surmise  of  his  ojnnions  on  this 
subjeot^  such  as  he  now  describes  them  to  ba 
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We  cannot  use  language  too  strong  to  express  admiration 
of  Mr.  Maurice's  sincerity,  his  genius,  his  earnestness,  his  large* 
humanity,  as  displayed  in  several  parts  of  these  Esisays ;  yet 
he    seems  to  be  defective  in  that  deference  to  the    supreme 
and  final  authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  beyond  the  range 
cf   human    consciousness    or    experience,   as   well  as    in    the 
habit  of  studying  the  exact  meaning  of  Scripture,  whidi  we 
r^ard  as   indispensable   in  a  teacher   of  Christian   theology. 
He    fails,   also,    in    giving    the    prominence   which   is    given 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  judicial  character  of  God,  as  an 
essential   element  in  the    doctrine  of    atonement    which    he 
received  by  revelation.      It    belongs    to    Mr.  Maurice's   intel- 
lectual idiosyncracy  to  see  reaerrMcmces  more  clearly  than  dis^ 
tmctiovs :  to  carry  away  a  disciple  by  his  eame-st  eloquence 
rather  than  to  convince  an  antagonist  by  argument    While  his" 
beliefs  are  with  the  creeds,  his  heart  is  with  the  haters  of  ortho- 
doxy much  more  largely  than  with  such  earnest  and  successful 
prsachers  of  the  gospel  as  Luther  and  Jewel,  Whitfield  and 
Wesley,  Venn  and  Newton,  Chalmers  and  Simeon,  Hall  and 
Noel,  and  both  the  Sumners.    His  notion  of  '  charity'  surprises 
us  by  its  stiperficiaJ/ness :    and  this  quality  of  superficiaineaGf^ 
indeed,  pervaaes  all  he  says  in  regard  to  what  Protestants  have 
hitfaerto  agreed  to  hold  as  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel^  taught  by 
auihariiyy  respecting  Qod's  way  of  saving  sinfm  men  by  &ith  in 
Hie  Only  Begotten  Son.     Ha  overlooks  altogether  the  special 
character  which  belongs  to  the  teaching  of  evangelists  and 
apostles.     He  denies  what   plain   texts  of  Scriptme,  honestly 
expounded,  expressly  declare  concerning  the  grand  theme  of  New 
Testament  instruction.     His  speculations  on  *  eternal  life'  are  so 
narrow,  obscure,  and  inconsistent,  that  nothing  but  the  tenacity 
<rf  a  mind  which  imagines  itself  to  have  made  a  grand  discovery 
could   induce   so   accomplished    a    writer  to  cling   to   it     As 
for  '  eternal  death,'  there  is  no  such  phrase  in  Scripture :  though 
there  is  in  the  Burial  Service.     In  one  place  he  speaks  of  the 
'eternal  being  the  living,'  the  'permanent  fixed  state.'     'Like 
our  own  word  period^  it  does  not  convey  so  much  the  impression 
of  a  line  as  a  circle,' — as  if  a  circle  were  something  generically 
distinct  from  a  line  !  and  yet  he  will  not  admit  that  the  '  eternal 
punishment'  is  a  permanent  fixed  state.     He  can  believe  that 
the  infliction  of  pain — the  non-prevention  of  moral  evil  indefinitely 
continXied — the  pimishment  of  wicked  doers — ^the  siifierings  of 
the  innocent  Saviour — are  compatible  with  the  eternal  cnarity  of 
the  Father;  but  he  deems  it  contrary  to  that  chujity  to  regard 
the  Just  One  as  sufiering  '  for  the  imjust,'  or  to  conceive  of  the 
'curse'  and  'eternal  punishment'  as  being'  a  ' permanent  fixed 
state/ — one  which  wuL  not  cease  to  be.   This  is  not  clear  writing. 
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It  does  not  indicate  clear  thinking.  It  belongs  to  the  '  nebular/ 
Whatever  Mr.  Maurice  believes,  he  does  iiot  believe  what  we 
believe— in  common  with  the  Christians  of  all  ages — ^regarding  sin, 
atonement,  justification,  regeneration,  and  eternal  punishment. 
Oiu:  readers  will  draw  these  conclusions  from  the  extracts  we 
have  given  somewhat  largely  for  that  purpose.  The  conclusions 
will  be  much  stronger  if  they  read  the  Essays,  and  the  pamphlets 
occasioned  by  them,  for  themselve& 

Has  Mr.  Maurice  succeeded  better  with  the  Unitarians  than 
with  the  Orthodox  ?    The  well-written  critique  of  his  Essays  in 
the  *  Prospective  Review'  answers  that  question.     Mr.  Maurice  s 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his   Essays  shows  how   that 
critique  affects  his  own  mind.     He  clings  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  formularies  of  his  '  churcL'    He  rejoices  that  there  are  some 
Unitarians,  and  Trinitarians  also,  by  whom  he  has  been  under- 
stood, and  who  have  responded  to  his  words.  Dr.  Colenso,  the  new 
bishop  of  Natal,  who  had  dedicated  a  volume  of  simple  rural  ser- 
mons to  Mr.  Maurice,  holds  the  behef  of  English  churchmen  in  the 
'  endlessness'  of  future  punishment     We  are  told  that  the  college 
authorities  at  Cambridge  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Maurice's  Essays  by  the  students*    Probably   this  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  demand  for  a  second  edition.     We  are 
also  told,  oy  a  Cambridge  newspaper,  that  an  appeal  is  circu- 
lating among  leading  dinaenters,  '  to  raise  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Maurice ;'  on  what  grounds  we  do  not  know ;  imless  it  be  as  a 
demonstration  against  the  '  bigotry'  of  the  council  of  King  s  Col- 
lege.    The  lar^e  bodies  of  dissenters,  we  feel  assured,  are  not 
likely  to  unite  m  such  a  demonstration.     Mr.  Maurice  is,  we  have 
no  doubt,  quite  conscientious.     We  are  not  of  opinion,  however, 
that  he  is  an  injured  man.     If  he  had  held  a  professorship  of 
divinity  in  any  dissenting  college  of  which  we  know  anythmg, 
we  suppose  he  would  have  resigned  his  office ;  but,  whether  he 
resigned  or  not,  his  office  would  have  been  declared  vacant  by 
the  proper  authoritiea     He  has  the  same  right  to  interpret  the 
Bible  and  the  church  formularies  as  other  men  have ;  but  the 
converse  of  this  must  hold — that  other  men  have  the  same  right 
in  this  respect  that  he  has.     As  we  read  the  whole  affair,  the 
council  of  King's  College  have  used  this  right,  and  have  acted 
accordingly.     If  Mr.  Maurice  has  any  remedy  in  the  laws  of  his 
own  churcn,  it  is  for  him,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him, 
to  seek  it ;  and,  if  he  am  maintain  his  ground  m  any  eccle&iasti- 

*  Professor  Maurice's  '  Essays*  may  be  said*  to  have  taken  their  place  in  tbe 
Elfish  '  Index  Expurgatorius.'  We  nave  heard  that  the?  have  been  forbiddai 
at  Cambridge  as  iinprupor  reading  for  students.  The  prohibitors  are  said  to  have 
intimated  to  the  Cambridge  booksellers,  that  if  they  furnish  the  forbiddea 
Tohune  to  students,  the  biU  for  the  same  will  not  be  alioved  bj  the  tutor.--* 
CAMreAaadSUUeOmieUe. 
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cal  or  civil  court,  there  is  nothing  in  our  invincible  objection  to 
his  theological  teaching  to  prevent  our  wishing  him  successw 

The  professorships  in  King's  College,  declared  by  the  council 
to  be  vacant,  are  now  filled  up  by  Dr.  M*Caul,  who  is  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  by  Mr.  George  Webb  Dasent^ 
of  Macdalene  Hidl,  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Civil  I^w,  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and  Modem  History. 

We  are  informed  by  the  *  Spectator,'  that  a  rumour  having 
been  spread  that  Mr.  Maurice  had  offered  his  resignation  to  the 
benchers  of  lancoln's-inn,  an  address  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
from  members  of  the  society,  and  numbers  of  the  congregation 
of  Lincoln's  Lm  chapel,  expressive  of  their  sympathy  with  him 
under  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  dismissal  from  his 
Brofessorships  at  King's  College,  London,  and  of  their  hope  that 
he  might  continue  ms  ministrations  amongst  them,  was  drawn 
up,  and  was  in  course  of  being  numerously  signed,  when  the 
further  circulation  of  it  was  stopped,  in  deference  to  what  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  benchers,  that  the 
continuance  of  his  connexion  with  Lincoln's  Inn  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  society  with  his  labours.  The 
thronged  attendance  in  the  chapel  is  referred  to,  at  the  same 
time,  as  unquestionably  showing  the  sense  which  the  public  enter- 
tain as  to  their  value.  We  know,  however,  by  personal  observa- 
tion, that  other  motives  besides  a  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  labours  bring  together  no  small  portion  of  his  hearers. 
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The  HUtory  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Final  Establish- 
ment  of  the  Eefonnation,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
A  new  edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  son,  R.  J.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
2  vols.     8vo.     Longman  and  Co. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret  to  the  students  of  English  history, 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  contribution  to  its  earlier  period  has  not 
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been  procurable  in  a  separate  form.  His  qualifications  for  this  species 
of  composition  were  so  pre-eminent,  and  his  success  in  the  portion 
which  he  lived  to  complete  so  marked,  that  an  earnest  desire  has 
existed  to  possess  his  volumes  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
the  whole  work  of  which  they  form  part.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  his  continuaton,  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Bell,  that  a  special  value 
should  be  attached  to  the  labors  of  Sir  James.  They  would  probably 
have  been  amongst  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
rank  to  which  few  can  aspire.  The  original  work  forms  ten  volumes 
in  '  Lardner's  OyclopsBdia,'  of  which  Sir  James's  contribution  extends  to 
the  211th  page  of  the  third.  Uis  object,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  was, 
'  to  lay  before  the  reader- a  summary  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
Eaglish  history,  in  regular  sucoesaion,  together  with  an  exposition  of 
the  nature  and  progress  of  our  politiod  institutions  clear  enough  for 
educated  and  thinking  men,  with  as  Uttle  reasoning  or  reflection  as  the 
latter  part  of  this  object  will  allow,  and  with  no  more  than  that  occa- 
sional particularity  wnich  may  be  needed  to  characterize  an  age  or 
nation, — to  lay  open  the  workmgs  of  minds  which  have  guided  their 
fellows, — and,  most  of  all,  to  strengthen  the  moral  sentiments  by  the 
exercise  of  them  on  the  personages  conspicuous  in  history.'  How  far 
this  end  has  been  attained  need  not  be  pointed  out.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  no  other  work  in  our  language  forms  so  admirable  an  mtro- 
duotion  to  English  history,  or  is  so  adi^yted  to  awaken  a  taste  for  this 
most  useful  course  of  study. 

With  such  views  of  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  English  history, 
we  are  much  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  which  are 
printed  in  the  same  size  and  style  as  those  of  Maoaulay  and  other 
standard  works.  The  present  reprint  is  edited  by  the  author's  son, 
who  has  thrown  together  in  an  appendix  of  thirty-seven  pages,  *  a  few 
passages  of  an  insulated  character,*  adapted  to  illustrate  or  confirm 
some  portions  of  the  narrative.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
these  volumes.  Yoimg  men,  especially,  will  do  well  to  give  them  an 
attentive  and  repeated  perusal. 


2%^  Pilgrim  Fathers;  or,  the  Founders  of  Xew  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett.  With  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo.     pp.  240.     12s.     London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  volume,  *  got  up'  with  much  elegance,  and 
richly  illustrated.  Its  general  style  is  similar  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  other 
works,  vet  we  are  free  to  confess  that  it  has  inferior  attractions  to  us. 
The  history  of  the  *  Pilgrim  Fathers'  is  deeply  interesting  and  in* 
structive.  Its  character,  however,  is  too  grave,  and  bears  too  obvioadhr 
a  religious  coloring,  to  have  l)cen  hitherto  extensively  popular.  We 
are  glad  that  it  has  been  selected  for  illustration  by  so  skilful  an  artist. 
No  subject  is  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  It  involves  points  of 
physical  and  moral  interest  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  is  asaociated  with 
some  of  our  darkest  memories  as  well  as  our  most  cherished  hopes.  In 
proportion  as  its  facts  are  known,  the  history  of  our  puritan  fiithers 
who  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  will  be  regarded  with  rei^Mci  |Mid 
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adiBiraUon.  IgnoraDce  may  distort  their  character  and  misrepresent 
tlieir  mission,  but  knowledge  will  vindicate  their  fame  and  assert  their 
fi^lowship  with  the  high^  class  of  men.  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  is 
admirably  suited  to  attract  attention  to  the  theme,  and  will  do  much 
more  than  ^ver  productions  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  some 
pvBvalent  misconoeptiona.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  considerable 
number  of  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings,  executed  by  some  of  our 
best  artists. 

The  narrative  is  drawn  up  with  care,  and  is  foxmded  on  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  scenes  described.  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  identify  him- 
self 'wil^  the  peculiar  religious  doctrines  of  the  Pilgrims.'  His  work 
has  no  theok>gical  purpose  or  predilection.  His  sole  aim  is  to  do 
jnatioe  to  the  founders  of  New  England.  *  They  were  men,'  he  says, 
*  wbo  aooompHshed  a  great  purpose,  of  whom  the  nation  that  drove 
ihem.  forth  may  justiy  be  proud,  and  it  is  time  to  cast  aside  the 
lingering  prgudioes  generated  by  political  and  religious  animosity,  and 
to  enrol  their  names  among  the  best  and  worthiest  whom  this  coimtry 
has  ever  produced.'  '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers'  should  be  found  in  the 
house  of  every  man  by  whom  religious  earnestness,  intense  love  of 
fiwedom,  and  conscientiousuess  of  purpose,  are  honoved.  The  only 
lindts  to  its  circulation  amongst  such  should  be  the  possession  of  means 
to  purohase  it.  Others  may  buy  it  as  a  Christanas  book,  but  the  wealthy 
dissenter  should  procure  it  as  a  candid  narrative,  beautiAilly  illustrated, 
of  l^e  career  of  ihen  whom  he  professes  to  venerate  and  love. 


The  JEvan^eUH  of  the  Desert,  Life  of  Claude  Brousson,  sometime 
Advocate  of  Parhament  at  Toulouse  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.; 
afterwards  a  Protestant  Minister  and  Martyr.  From  original  and 
authentic  records.     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  small  volume  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  publications 
of  our  day.  It  forms  an  appropriate  sequel  to  *The  Witnesses  in 
Sackcloth,'  which  Mr.  Baynes  printed  a  short  time  since,  and  will  go 
far  to  induce  the  religious  public  of  Britain  to  study  the  records  of  the 
Protestant  church  of  France.  In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Felice's  *  History 
of  the  Protestants  of  France,'  in  September  last,  we  extracted  that 
author's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Claude  Brousson,  and  are  now 
gMi  to  direct  our  readers  to  a  more  extended  narrative  of  his  eventful 
life.  Claude  Brotisson  was  a  principal  leader  of  that  heroic  band  which, 
aimdst  incredible  sufferings,  and  in  the  daily  prospect  of  martyrdom, 
opneld  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  in  France.  The  persecution 
endured  by  the  Protestants  of  that  country  was  more  protracted  than 
that  of  any  other  community.  It  elicited  the  worst  and  the  noblest 
psmons  of  the  human  heart.  The  agents  of  Louis  XIY.  deemed  no 
measures  too  base  or  sanguinary  which  promised  the  extirpation  of 
heresy;  while  the  Christian  heroism  of  many  of  their  victims  shone 
forth  with  a  lustre  unparalleled  in  modem  times.  Mr.  Baynes  has 
been  long  engaged  in  tracing  the  career  of  Brousson,  and  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  is  eminently  adapted  to  raise  our  admiration  of  a  man 
who  combined  intelligenoe  with  zeal,  legal  knowledge  with  fearless 
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bonestj,  intense  devotion  with  the  mildest  charity.  We  cordially 
commend  'The  Evangelist  of  the  Desert*  to  the  early  acquaintance 
and  confidence  of  our  readers. 


Tilgrimagea  to  EnglUh  Shrines,  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  hy  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S. A.  New  Edition.  Medium 
8vo.     pp.  688.     London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  volumc,  Suited  alike  to  the  drawing-room,  the  boudoir, 
and  the  library.  It  is  iust  such  a  book  as  Englislmien  like, — neat,  yet 
valuable;  admirably  illustrated,  vet  solid  and  useful;  elegant  in  its 
form,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  instructive  and  pleasing  anecdotes. 
'  In  this  work,  the  author  aims  to  render  more  familiar  to  the  general 
reader,  places  which — ^in  association  with  the  great  men  and  women  of 
English  history — cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interesting.*  In  this 
attempt  Mrs.  Hall  has  completely  succeeded.  At  this  season  of  the 
y^ar  her  work  is  specially  appropriate,  and  as  a  present  it  would  be 
excelled  with  difficulty.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  former  Edition 
is  exhausted.  The  demand  for  a  new  one  she  naturally  regards  ba 
'  very  gratifying,*  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  her  gratification  is  not 
yet  further  increased.  The  work  is  now  printed  in  one  volume,  and 
its  price  is  consequently  reduced  from  32s.  to  21s.  The  substitution  of 
such  works  in  the  place  of  the  *  Annuals*  which,  a  short  time  since, 
combined  the  extremes  of  artistic  skill  and  Uterary  imbecility,  is  one 
of  the  many  pleasing  signs  of  the  day. 


Memoir  of  Richard  Williams,  Surgeon-Catechist  to  the  Patagonian 
Missionary  Society  in  Tierra  Del  Fueao.  By  James  Hamilton,  D.D. 
pp.  255.     London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  tragical  end  of  Captain 
Gardiner  and  his  associates  in  their  efTort  to  establish  amonsst  the 
inhabitants  of  Tierra  Del  Fuego  a  Christian  mission.  Mr.  Kichard 
Williams  belonged  to  this  heroic  band,  and  the  *  Memoir*  now  before 
us  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  religious  conse- 
cration and  faith  which  we  have  ever  witnessed.  In  reading  the  nar- 
rative, we  have  had  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  its  publication. 
Of  the  Kimplicity  and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Williams^s  piety  there  can  be 
no  question.  His  single-hearted  devotion  to  what  he  deemed  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  obvious  in  every  page.  His  oke  purpose  was  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  in  tbe  accomplishment  of  this  he  was  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  and  to  endure  anv  suffering.  So  far  his  example  is  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  religious  portraiture  better 
suited  to  awaken  admiration,  or  more  indicative  of  an  indwelling  divine 
energ}'.  Still  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  common  sense  and  fore- 
thought in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  embarked. 
Captain  Gardiner,  though  a  man  of  intense  devotion,  was  about  as  unfit 
as  a  child  to  superintend  such  an  undertaking.  In  a  subordinate  cap*- 
dty,  and  in  association  with  men  of  practical  judgmenti  he  would  have 
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been  invaluable;  but  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  bis  yeiy 
excellences  proved  mischievous,  by  inducing  others  to  confide  in  his 
judgment.  This  was  Mr.  WilHams*s.  fault.  According  to  his  own 
acknowledgment,  he  engaged  in  the  mission  ^  with  a  profound  ignorance 
of  the  means  whereby  so  great  a  work  was  to  be  accomplished.'  The 
whole  party  perished  without  the  slightest  approach  being  made  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  and  the  volimie  before  us,  together  with 
Mr.  Despard*8  *  Narrative,'  can  serve  only  one  useful  purpose,  that  of 
warning  others  from  imitating  the  example  set.  Dr.  Hamilton  has 
accompUshed  his  task  with  much  judgment.  His  '  Memoir'  does  full 
justice  to  Mr.  Williams's  religious  character;  while  the  closing  chapter 
leaves  no  doubt  of  his  opinion  on  the  points  we  have  alluded  to.  We 
wish  it  had  been  more  extended,  and  had  entered  more  fully  into  the 
questions  mooted.  The  dehberate  judgment  of  such  a  man  would  have 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  conduct  of  future  missions. 


TTncle  Tam^s  Cabin;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  A  Tale  of  Slave-life 
in  America.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  With  above  one  himdred 
and  fifty  Illustrations.     8vo.     12s.     London:  Nathaniel  Cooke. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  commendations,  imiversally  expressed,  of 
this  work.  We  have  already,  and  on  many  occasions,  recorded  our 
estimate  of  it.  Whether  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  a  vehicle  of 
conveying  moral  sentiments,  it  stands  unrivalled,  and  wins  on  our  admi- 
ration with  every  fresh  perusal.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  an  Edition  as 
the  present.  It  is  well-timed,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  in  order 
to  obtain  a  wide  circulation.  The  illustrations,  engraved  by  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  from  designs  by  Mr.  George  Thomas  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Macquoid, 
are  executed  in  admirable  style,  and  set  vividly  before  us  the  main 
incidents  of  the  story.  On  some  of  them  we  could  gaze  for  hours. 
They  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  narrative,  and  constitute  in 
themselves  a  tale  full  of  significance  and  interest.  In  a  very  few  cases 
the  artist  has  been,  we  think,  at  fault.  This  is  specially  the  case  in 
Eliza's  flight  across  the  river,  which  is  simply  horrific,  and  wants  the* 
truthfulness  that  characterizes  the  rest.  The  countenance  of  Miss 
Ophelia  also,  especially  on  page  153,  is  more  cross-grained  and  repulsive 
than  her  character  justifies.  With  these  two  exceptions  the  illustrations 
are  highly  appropnate  and  very  superior,  and  we  strongly  reconmiend 
the  Edition  to  all  who  can  afford  to  purchase  so  ornate  a  volume. 
Considering  the  style  in  which  it  is  prepared,  the  Edition  is  published 
at  a  remarkably  low  price. 


Cherry  and  Violet,     A  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague.     By  the  Author  of 
*  Mary  Powell.'     pp.  311.     London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

The  author  of  *  Mary  Powell'  is  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  of  the  day.  Her  productions  succeed  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  which  awakens  apprehension  lest  present  popu- 
larity rather  than  permanent  reputation  should  become  her  object. 
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Should  this  he  the  ease  we  shall  deeply  regret  it,  for  she  possesses 
qualities  which,  if  duly  improved,  will  insure  her  high  rank  amongst 
tibe  most  atlnractive  authors  of  our  ^mes.  There  are  some  writers 
about  whom  we  are  careless.  Their  only  quality  is  that  which  pleases 
at  the  moment.  They  are  read  hastily  and  then  forgotten,  and  any 
attempt  to  render  them  aubservient  to  a  high  and  enduring  purpose  is 
fiitile  and  disj^>pointing.  It  is  not  so  however  with  the  author  of  this 
work,  and  we  confess  to  much  solicitude  that  she  should  do  her  best, 
and,  by  severe  revision,  enricl^  our  Uterature  with  sterling  and  perma- 
nent additions.  Besides  the  present  volume  five  works  have  already 
been  published,  and  two  others  are  now  announced  as  in  course  of  pre- 
p«ration.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  hazardous,  and  with  the  kindest 
possible  feeling  we  give  the  author  warning  of  the  danger  she  incurs. 

Like  all  her  other  productions,  'Cherry  and  Violet'  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  least  moral  taint.  It  may  be  read  without  offence  by 
the  most  fastidious;  and  does  not  contain  a  sentence  or  an  image 
unfavourable  to  moral  purity,  or  unfitted  for  circulation  amongst  the 
jouxkger  members  of  our  households.  The  scene  is  laid  in  London ; 
the  tune  ranges  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to 
the  days  of  the  Restoration.  The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from 
the  names  of  two  maidens  residing  on  London  Bridge,  in  the  '  olden 
time,'  whose  opposite  character  and  diversified  histories,  are  sketched 
with  skill  and  beautiful  simplicity.  The  typography  and  paging  are 
after  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  style  soon  loses 
the  quaintness  of  our  fathers,  and  assumes  the  easy  and  flowing  cos- 
tirnie  of  our  own  day.  This  is  one  of  the  effects  of  rapid  authorship, 
and  confirms  the  fear  already  expressed.  We  shall  not  attempt  ti) 
follow  the  tale.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  throws  light  on  the  domestic 
and  public  life  of  the  period,  and  that  its  sketch  of  the  '  Great  Plague' 
is  fearfully  vivid  and  life-like.  The  volume  is  just  such  an  one  as  will 
please  the  young  and  imaginative,  without  giving  offence  to  the  older 
and  more  sedate.  It  is  another  proof  that  works  of  fiction  are  not,  as 
a  dasSf  to  be  forsworn. 


Tke  Cyclopedia  Bihliographica.    A  Librar}'  Manual   of  Theological 
and  General  Literature,  &c.     Part.  XV.     London :  J.  Darling. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  and  satisfactory  progress  of  this  work. 
The  present  number  brings  down  the  catalogue  to  the  historian 
Platiiia,  and  is  distinguished  like  its  predecessors  by  extensive  re- 
searches, sound  judgment,  and  general  freedom  from  sectarian  bias.  In 
the  la.st  resjMX't,  the  work,  though  highly  commendal)le,  is  not  wholly 
faultlesH.  In  the  brief  account  given  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  *  Kebellion* 
is  Bpoken  of,  and  the  extvution  of  Charlies  I.  is  styled  *  murder.*  We 
imderstaiid  what  these  tenns  imply,  and  the  publisher  will  do  well  to 
ppe>ent  their  recurrence.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  only  work 
mentioned  in  the  ease  of  Theodore  Parker  is  that  pubhshed  in  Ib^, 
entitled,  '  Ten  Sermons  of  Religion.*  There  are  other  volumes,  some  of 
them  of  much  earlier  date,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted. 
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1.  Stuyvesant,    A  Franconm    Story.     IHostrated    with    many  En- 
gravings. 

2.  Caroline,     A  Franconia  Story.    Illustrated  with  many  Engcavings. 

3.  Agnes,  A  Franconia  Story.     Illustrated  with  many  Engravings. 
By  Jacob  Abbott.     London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Thbsb  are  among  the  most  delightful  children's  books  which  have  ever 
fiiUen  in  our  way.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  popular,  and  their  popularity 
will  be  permanent.  After  reading  them  our  prevailing  emotion  is  one  of 
regret  that,  in  our  own  childhood,  no  such  books  existed;  and,  as 
parents,  we  feel  that  our  little  ones  would  have  ground  of  complaint 
against  us  if  we  did  not  immediately  put  them  into  their  hands.  They 
are  not  religious  books  in  the  specific  sense  of  that  term,  yet  their  in- 
fluence is  eminently  friendly  to  the  formation  of  sound  sentiments  and 
of  healthful  religious  character.  Their  nature  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  author's  own  explanation.  '  Though  written,'  he  says,  *  with 
a  view  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  and  dispositions  of  the 
readers,  these  stories  contain  very  Uttle  formal  exhortation  and  instruc- 
tion. They  present  qtdet  and  peaceful  pictures  of  happy  domestic  life, 
portraying  such  conduct,  and  expressing  such  sentiments  and  feelings, 
as  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit  and  express  in  the  presence  of  children.' 
The  volumes  are  copyright,  and  are  published  at  two  shillings  each. 


The  Congregational  Lecture,  Fifth  Series.  Holy  Scripture  Verified. 
By  G.  Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D. — Seventh  Series.  *The  Connexion 
and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'  By  William  Lindsay 
Alexander,  D.D. — Ninth  Series.  *The  Existence  and  Agency  of 
Evil  Spirits.'  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott.'— Twelfth  Series.  '  The 
Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.'  By  Richard 
Winter  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.D.     London  :  Jackson  and  Wallbrd. 

These  volumes  form  the  second  issue  of  the  new  and  imiform  edition 
of  the  *  Congregational  Lectures'  which  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Walford 
are  publishing  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  The  desire  to  have  a  low-priced 
edition  of  these  highly  esteemed  works  was  expressed  in  terms  so  strong 
that  we  hope  the  exertions  of  the  publishers  will  be  duly  appreciated, 
and  that  the  class  of  readers  in  possession  of  these  treatises  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  Of  the  authors  who  produced  the  early  series,  the 
venerable  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  Gilbert  have  been  recently  translated 
to  the  fellowship  of  heaven ;  and  the  last  in  the  present  issue,  Dr. 
Hamilton's,  is  the  monument  of  a  noble  spirit  also  numbered  with  the 
blessed.  The  themes  of  these  discussions  are  not  of  merely  temporary 
interest : — all  of  them  are  permanent.  Their  value  is  even  greater  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  oral  delivery.  We  repeat  our  testi- 
mony on  their  behalf,  and  recommend  them  most  heartily  to  all  who 
desire  to  be  soUdly  instructed  in  matters  of  gravest  import,  by  teachers 
of  a])proved  competency,  in  the  maturity  of  disciplined  intelligence, 
and  in  the  free  expression  of  their  most  dehberate  judgment. 
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Truth  Spolcen  in  Love ;  or,  Bomanism  and  Tractarianum  Befuted  hy 
the  Word  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Beamish,  M.A.  pp.  xvi. — 474!. 
London:  Shaw. 

Mb.  Beamish  is  a  genuine  Protestant,  a  bold  and  faithM  champion 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  *  The  Word  of  God,'  and  au  enlightened 
expounder  of  its  meaning,  in  opposition  to  the  Romanism  which  has, 
of  late  years,  been  so  mischievously  revived  in  the  Church  of  England. 
There  are  but  few  passages  in  this  volume  to  which  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  object,  and  those  only  on  the  comparatively  small  matters  on 
which  Protestants  are  known  to  differ  among  themselves.  We  hold, 
with  him,  that  the  *  Liturgy'  is  to  be  explained  by  the  'Articles,'  not 
the  Articles  by  the  Liturgy.  The  *  offices'  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  are,  however,  more  familiar  to  the  people  than  the  Arti- 
cles, and  produce  a  deeper  impression  on  the  people,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
than  the  preaching  of  evangelical  doctrine.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  views  of  the  rule  of  faith,  baptismal  regeneration,  catholicity, 
auricular  confession,  schism,  and  apostohc  succession,  which  have  been 
uniformly  advocated  in  this  journal,  are  so  clearly  avowed  by  many 
of  the  evangelical  clergy.  We  hope  their  influence  will  spread  far  and 
wide.  Come  what  may  of  the  forms  of  worship,  it  is  mamfestly  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  the  '  truth  of  the  Gkispel'  should  be  upheld, 
as  the  true  antidote  to  the  arrogancies  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  mum- 
meries of  superstition.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  conscientiously 
declare  our  conviction  that  without  the  entire  purification  of  the 
Church  of  England,  acting  as  a  church  severed  from  the  patronage  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  we  have  but  feeble  hopes  of  the  Reformation 
Deing  carried  out  to  its  scriptural  results.  We  rejoice  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume,  as,  at  all  events,  a  testimony  to  important  truth, 
and  as,  according  to  our  judgment,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Outlines  of  Literary  Culture  from  the  Christian  Stand-Point,    By  the 
Rev.  B.  Frankland,  B.A.     pp.  203.     London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

The  views  contemplated  in  this  brief  treatise  are,  generally,  such  as 
we  advocate ;  but  the  writer  has  spread  them  like  a  thin  vapour  over 
a  wide  surface,  and  called  them  '  outlines.'  What  young  readers  want 
for  their  guidance  is  something  distinct.  Mr.  Frankland  would  have 
done  well  had  he  labored  for  a  few  years  to  attain  the  simple  style  ex- 
emplified by  the  masters  of  composition  in  all  cultivated  languages. 
One  would  presume  from  these  pages  that  he  had  studied  none  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  expresses  himself  with  oracular  decision ; — if  the 
fact  be  otherwise,  why  has  he  written  so  differently  from  the  manner  of 
well-informed  men  ?  There  can  be  no  power,  because  there  is  not  any 
utility,  in  heaps  of  thought  from  various  quarters  without  the  stamp  of 
an  active  and  re-producing  intellect.  We  are  not  finding  fault  with 
the  thoughts : — some  of  them  are  very  good  and  familiar;  but  we  have 
seen  them  better  expressed ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  what  particular 
good  they  are  to  do,  as  mystified  in  these  pages,  unless  the  writer 
addresses  only  those  readers  who  will  benefit  by  them  because  they 
are  his. 
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I£ippolytu9,  and  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Third  Century,  With  a 
copious  Analysis  of  the  Newly-Discovered  MS.;  and  a  Translation 
of  all  its  Important  Parts,  from  the  Original  Greek.  By  W.  Elfe 
Taylor,  author  of  *  Popery,  its  Character,  and  its  Crimes.*  pp.  viii.— • 
2-i5.     London :  Hail,  Virtue  and  Co.     1853. 

The  recent  works  of  M.  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  have  already 
interested  the  more  erudite  on  the  newly  discovered  '  Philosophumena^ 
of  Hyppolytus.     Mr.  Elfe  Taylor  has  here  produced  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  which  will,  we  hope,  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  num- 
bers who  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  larger  publications  of  the 
German  statesman  or  the  English  divine.     He  supposes  that  a  dif- 
ficulty, occasioned  by  a  passage  in  Photius,  and  some  citations  from 
Hippolytus  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
by  Gelasius  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  to  be  solved  by  the  pro- 
bability that  Hippolytus  wrote  two  works  on  heresy,  *  the  one  a  brief 
compendiimi,  the  other  an  elaborate  refutation  in  ten  books.     He  con- 
siders it  beyond  question  that  M.  Bunsen  is  right  in  ascribing  the 
'  Philosophumena*  to  Hippolytus,  and  not,  as  M.  Miller,  of  the  Paris 
Library,  and  the  Oxford  authorities,  to  Origen.     This  discovery  has 
quickened  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  other  works  of  the  author, 
of  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  a  succinct  account  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
this  volume.     He  has  proved,  we  think,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Bunsen^ 
that  Hippolytus  is  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against  his  memory 
of  disbelief  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  Second  Book 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  work  contains  an  analysis  of  the  '  Philosophumena,'  and 
a  translation  from  the  Ninth  Book  on  the  State  of  the  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  l^e  Fathers' 
Confession  of  Faith  from  the  last  Book.     In  Mr.  Taylor's  Third  Book 
he  gives  an  account,  generally  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  of  the 
Government  and  worship  of  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  Life  in  the 
time  of  Hippolytus.     The  last  chapter  is  an  able  argument  against  the 
claims  of  the  papacy,  from  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  one  of  its  own 
saints.   While  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  sense  of  the  high 
value  of  the  larger   works   which  we  have  mentioned,   he  evidently 
judges  for  himself,  and  differs  from  the  profound  Chevalier,  on  good 
groimds,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  one  or  two  particulars ;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  ^  Philosophumena'  appears  in  English  for  the  first 
time  in  his  pages.     We  have  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  com-* 
pendious  treatise  to  our  readers. 


Life  in  Death.  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Rodborough,  Gloucestershire^ 
on  Sunday,  June  the  12th,  1853,  on  Occ^on  of  the  Death  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Ducie.  By  Samuel  Thodey,  Minister  of  Bodborough 
Tabernacle.     London  .  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853« 

Mr.  Tjiodey  has  a  happy  conception  of  the  sermon  as  a  work  6f 
art,  and  expresses  select  thoughts  in  language  at  once  penpicuous,  neat, 
and  chaste.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  paid  an  elegant  and  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  Christiaa 
N.  a — VOU  VII.  I 
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excellence.  Mr.  Thodey's  portraiture  of  Earl  Duck's  religious  cha- 
racter ii  admirably  drawn ;  and  the  account  of  his  lordship's  private 
habiti,  and  especially  of  his  feelings  on  the  approach  of  death,  derived 
fipoiu  domestic  sources,  is  full  of  touching  interest  and  precious  sugges- 
tions, which  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  discourse. 


Yomtkfui  Dmehpmemi ;  or^  Ditcomrsrt  to  Jbv/A.  Classiftrd  acconling 
to  tkrir  Ckaratier,  Bv  Sanmel  Martin,  Minister  of  Wfstminster 
Cha{iel,  Westminster.  Second  Eilition,  and  Third  Thousand,  pp. 
2lH.     London:  Ward  and  Co.     1853. 

Mk.  Martin  is  tix>  well  known  as  a  remarkably  suoce^sfid  minister, 
espei*ially  to  the  young,  and  his  numen^us  small  pubhcations,  aiming 
chiefly  at  their  welfan*,  an*  t<H»  widely  circulatiHl  to  ni\»d  any  recom- 
mendation of  his  volume  in  our  images.  The  disci>urses  are  eharaoterized 
by  the  disi*rimination.  practical  ginxl  S4»ns^\  ters*»ni^'s  clever  and  appro- 
priate illustration,  moral  authority,  and  spiritual  i^aniestness,  in  which 
aiv  found  the  eleiiH*nts  of  Mr.  Martin's  jK>wer.  They  an?  Wi.rthy  of 
the  author  of  the  j^nnious  Jk*rii*s  entitled  ' The  Cans  of  Youth,'  and 
*Tht»  C^in*umst«iux's  of  Yi»uth,*  and  we  ci^nlially  advise  our  young 
xvaders,  and  all  m*ho  an'  inten'stixl  in  the  hight*st  well-King  of  the 
young  to  study  them,  ioact  mjnm  tkr  priHcipIr*  they  incuK<ate,  and  to 
pnMuote  their  cin^ulation  as  extensively  as  they  can. 


The  Keii^iim  rfthe  Hrart.     A  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.     By  Uigh 
Hunt.     }>p.  ud. — 259.     London:  Clia|nnan.     1>5:). 

Wt  an*  pn^Hm^l  for  Iving  a^vuiseil  of  bigv^tr\'  and  it*  kindn^i  riees  for 
stating  that  this  a(»|H*ars  to  us  Xo  K*  one  of  the  mi^t  pernicious  Kx-^ks 
we  have  n'ad  fi»r  a  long  tiuu\  We  Wk  ujK^n  it  as  worse  than  a^r.Vjj; 
on  actvimt  of  the  shallow  A^ntimentalism  which  it  mis^'als  nligion, 
and  the  mimic  form  of  K»lii*f  and  sen'ivv  which  it  substitnt*'*  for  the 
fidth  and  w^wship  i>f  lliristians:  and  we  nvard  it  as  mischievous  in  the 
highest  dtvw^*-  beirause  it  ri/i^i'*  the  Holy  Siriptunw,  and  exalts  the 
writings  ol"  Confucius,  .Ka^\  Plato.  E|Hctetus,  Mannis  Antoninus, 
FTan\\^s  de  Salt*,  Sidr.ey  Smith.  iTiannir^:.  IVmey.  Foxt^Mi.  Xewman, 
Pariir,  Martini'Au.  Henucl.  Fox.  Shaft t'sburk'.  ComU\  Ennf^K^,  Car- 
lyV,  ar.vl  Richtcr.  into  the  pljuv  which  iliristiazis  give  to  Mvve»  and 
Isaiah,  to  IVtcr.  and  James,  and  John.  A  mon-  ht^trtlt^a^.  sux^rtioiaL 
a&il  ah/h^'thtr  imchri*tian  puWieation  can!io:  U-  camIv  mj^rlntxi :  -  -  it* 
K&ikc  :Wttle]M»»  will  mvvAsarily  limit  the  n:i>^h:t:  wr.Kh  it  >  ada^4<>lto 
pn^u^v.  Withi<2t  ongtruklity,  or  anv  i^-.i  a:tri>Ait*  .•:'  .'i*>.  it  is  a  cnsv 
macitv.— a  litenn'  ' SmalVix-d.*  Wc  Art'  nv4  tiir.^ir,*:  that  it  cv^ilains 
ikwr.t  rt^Ti^vtable  tot^rality,  prvtrily  cxr^rvw^M.  nv>t  ur.w.-cth*  i^  the 
author  >  nTutati'-  V.it  it  has  nc^  r.*.-:T\  T.^  %ix^  with  *?\hgk>a-'  a^  we 
miirErtADd  1^  wwL  tWi  wKh  lla^igat3^^:  azkd.  as  to  the  '  neibe>«  of 
the  h«fln.'  t^at  bmbsI  br  a  v^fr  ff&alL  or  em|4\.  or  x^s'hrmiaSm 
tbrt  eaa  ibsd  ifes  nteon  im  xh&K  pWM.  >^  hm  A|>|«aK*\ .  ^twM 
fgmr^  tkM  kttk  bosk  wSk  probabh  U  .^^cc^iK^i; 
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hy  all  serkniB,  maxily,  and  womanly  worshippers  of  God,  it  will  be 
e&gfated,  oertaiBlj;  and  we  cannot  promise  that  it  will  not  be  despised, 
and  its  author — fMed, 

Sir  FhUip  Sidnetf,  and  other  Stars  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  By  S.  S.  S, 

London :  Ward  and  Co.     1853. 

Ths  eonteate  of  this  volume  are  very  miscellaneous,  as  its  title  imports. 
Besides  an  account  of  the  family,  life,  writings,  and  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  it  contains  sketches  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Spenser,  Shakespere, 
Languet,  Da*  Plessis,  Prince  Oasimir,  Paul  Sarpi,  Drake,  Baleigh, 
and  oth^  '  stars  of  the  sixteenth  century/  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  the 
state  of  the  English  people,  and  two  chapters  on  the  progress  of  literature 
in  this  country  during  that  age.  The  work  is  enriched  by  valuable  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  distinguished  men,  and  several  specimens  of  poetry. 
In  her  estimate  of  Sidney,  the  vniter  says : — *  He  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  a  reign  distinguished  for  its  learning  and  its 
dawning  of  refinement ;  he  stands  out  conspicuously  among  the  gallant 
knights  of  chivalry,  as  the  possessor  of  every  grace,  whether  of  per- 
sonal charms,  or  of  those  more  valuable  qualities  which  adorn  the  soul, 
^— coorageous  and  yet  sentle — ^poetical  and  romantic,  yet  neither 
puerile  nor  ridiculous, — ^tne  patron  and  the  friend  ef  genius  wherever 
it  was  discoverable,  as  well  as  having  an  eye,  a  heart,  and  a  hand  for 
the  mifortunate  and  vrretched.  Few,  very  few,  characters  there  are 
who  call  forth  so  much  admiration,  so  much  enthusiasm,  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  In  him  we  find  united  all  the  accomplishments  which  youthfid 
£eal  and  warmth,  and  general  talent,  could  acquire  or  bestow.  The 
fascinations  of  which  he  was  capable  were  not  confined  to  individuals 
or  parties.  Whole  nations  were  charmed  by  his  manners  and  won  by 
his  fi;oodne86 ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his 
death  was  a  blow  felt  by  all,  as  though  each  had  an  individual 
interest  in  his  life.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was,  in  a  few  words,  a  pure 
specimen  of  the  English  character,  ere  foreign  manners  and  customs 
iuui  tarnished  its  lustre.' 

The  analysis  and  description  of  the  *  Arcadia'  are  followed  by  a 
vindication  of  the  *  warbler  of  poetic  prose'  from  *  the  ill-natured  cri- 
ticism and  vituperation  which  his  works  have  encountered,'  supported 
by  the  judgments  of  Temple,  Heylin,  Fidler,  Cowper,  and  Campbell.  A 
large  account  is  rendered  of  his  '  Defence  of  Poesy,'  and  a  list  is  given 
of  his  other  works.  We  seldom  meet  with  a  volume  of  the  same  ex- 
tent containing  so  large  a  mass  of  biographical  and  literary  information. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Fractical  Astronomy,    By  James 
R.  Christie,  F.R.S.     8vo.     pp.  118.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tub  author  has  well  fulfilled  the  object  expressed  in  his  preface,  of 
furnishing  a  '  work,  which,  without  entering  Deut  into  the  details  of  phy- 
sical astronomy,  would  yet  lay  a  solid  theoretical  basis  for  the  future 
progress  of  the  student.'  Works  of  this  kind  are  often  so  complicate^ 
that  the  b^;imier  is  perfectly  bewildered.     Though  able  to  solve 
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problems  by  certain  rules,  he  does  not  feel  an  independent  and  efficient 
worker,  through  not  having  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  fundft> 
mental  laws  on  which  the  science  of  astronomy  is  based. 

To  many  in  the  merchant  service,  such  a  work  will  be  a  great  boon 
from  its  clearness  and  conciseness.  The  writer  candidly  states  that 
skilful  manipulation,  so  essential  for  scientific  observations,  can  only  be 
gained  by  continual  practice.  Appended,  are  a  set  of  tables,  extracted 
from  that  wondrous  volume, '  The  Nautical  Almanack,'  which  will  assist 
the  teacher  in  forming  additional  questions,  such  as  would  occur  in 
astronomical  operations,  and  are  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  use  and 
value  of  tabular  astronomical  data.  The  description  of  the  principles 
of  construction,  of  the  sextant,  the  Altitude  and  Azimuth  instrument, 
and  Transit  instrument  (a  modification  of  the  second),  is  8j)ecially 
instructive. 


benedictions;  or,  the   Blessed  Life.     By  the  Rev.  John  Cummingy 
D.D.,  F.R.S.E.     pp.  iv.— 494.    London :  Shaw ;  Hall,  and  Co. 

We  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  proUfic  pen  of  Dr.  Gumming.  It 
seems  as  thougn  he  preached  all  he  thinks,  and  prints  all  he  preaches. 
The  volume  now  before  us  appears  to  consist  of  sermons,  designed  to 
prove  that  Christianity  is  essential  to  the  blessedness  of  man.  There 
are  twenty-four  chapters,  entitled — Glad  Music — The  Favoured  People 
— The  Hi^py  Heirs  of  the  Kingdom — Sorrow  Sweetened — Earth's 
Bightful  Heirs — The  Hungry  tilled  with  Good  Things — Twice  Blessed 
— Beatitude  of  the  Pure  in  Heart — The  Happy  Family — The  Noble 
Army  of  Martyrs — Blessedness — The  Joyous  Festival — The  Blessed 
^Vatchman — The  Holy  and  Happy  Dead — Bread  for  the  Blessed  Life 
— Refreshment  and  Rest — The  Blessed  Mother — The  only  Abitolution 
— ^The  Way  of  the  Blessed  Life — Complete  in  Christ — The  Blessed 
Promise — Words  of  Ftemal  Life — Temple  Life — The  Aixistohc  Bletw- 
ing.  Each  of  these  cliapters  is  headed  with  a  verse  as  well  as  by  a  pas- 
sage of  scripture,  which  seems  to  be  the  text  of  a  sermon  turned  mto 
a  chapter.  The  books  from  which  the  poetry  is  cited  are  never  men- 
tioned. A  few  of  them  are  trite  quotations,  or  portions  of  well  known 
hymns ;  others  may  be,  like  Walter  Scott's  bits  from  an  *  Old  Play,* 
written  for  the  nonce.  However,  they  are  all  of  them  appropriate.  In 
the  chi^ters  themselves  there  is  a  popular  exposition  of  some  familiar 
scripture,  interspersed  with  exposure  of  liomish  errors,  and  such  prac- 
.tical  suggestions  as  are  usual  in  the  pulpit ;  but  little  ducidation  of  diffi- 
culties, and  few  peculiarities  of  either  thought  or  «xpressioa.  The 
doctor's  millcnnananism,  of  course,  appears  on  suitable  occasions.  There 
are  few  who  may  not  read  the  *  Beneaictions'  with  profit,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  be  extensively  read. 


ChriH  our  Passover;  or.  Thoughts  am  the  Atonement.     Br  the  Rev. 

John  Cumming,  D.D.,  F.R.8.E.    pp.  17a     London :  IJall,  Virtue, 

sod  Co. 
We  had  just  written  the   abore  whon  this  new  volume,  without 
prefaoe,  came  to  hand.    We  have  tune  only  to  say  that  it  containa 
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nine  good  simple  sennoiui  on  Israel  in  Egypt — The  Atoning  Death — 
Behold  the  Lamh — Christ  Crucified ;  or,  Chnstianitj — *  It  is  Finished' 
— *  The  Lord  is  Bisen' — *  The  Great  Attraction' — Ashamed  of  Chris- 
tiauity — Passover  Tidings. 

The  Leisure  Hour.  1853.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  844.  London  Beli- 
^ous  Tract  Society.  Tliis  admirable  periodical  has  now  completed  the 
second  year  of  its  existence,  and  fully  realizes  the  expectations  which 
its  commencement  awakened.  Its  contents  are  very  various,  and 
tmite  the  pleasing  and  the  instructive  in  an  unwonted  degree.  Its 
artistic  illustrations  are  executed  in  superior  style,  and  few  works,  even 
-amongst  those  of  higher  pretensions,  are  capable  of  exerting  so  healthy 
an  influence.  We  do  not  know  a  work  so  well  fitted  for  general  circu- 
lation, and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  They  should 
take  it  in  weekly,  and  those  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so  should  im- 
mediately procure  the  two  volumes  already  published.  It  has  a  per- 
manent value  beyond  the  ephemeral  interest  of  a  periodical. — Shtqcessful 
Men  of  Modem  Times,  Modern  Edinburgh,  London  Beligious  Tract ' 
Society.  Two  of  the  Monthly  Series  of  the  Tract  Society,  which  contain 
much  information,  conveyed  m  a  pleasing  style,  and  perfectly  free  from 
the  objectionable  matter  sometimes  furnished  by  caterers  for  the  young. 
' — Edmund  Burke :  being  first  principles  selected  from  his  Writings. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.y  pp. 
^xxii. — 416.  This  selection  'is  not  a  second-lumd  one,  g^rafbed  on 
some  pre-existhig  volume ;  but  the  result  of  a  diligent,  careful,  and 
analytical  perusal  of  Burke's  writings.'  Such  a  work  was  needed,  and 
its  value  is  great.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  sound  political  philo- 
sophy, expressed  in  a  style  to  which  few  are  equal,  but  the  power  of  which 
all  may  appreciate.  We  warmly  recommend  the  volume  as  a  pocket-com- 
panion.— The  Stepping'Stone  to  Music:  containing  several  hundred  QueS' 
tions  on  the  Science ;  also,  a  short  History  of  Music.  Adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  Young  Children,  pp.  72.  By  Miss  Parkhurst.  London : 
Longman,  and  Co.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  little  work.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  avowed  object.  As  an  introductory  manual  it  is 
unrivalled,  and  may  be  confidently  adopted  by  all  teachers.  We  speak 
with  less  hesitation,  as  we  have  seen  it  tried. — Risen  from  the  Banks  ; 
or.  Conduct  versus  Caste.  By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo.  pp.  341.  London :  Longman,  and  Co.  A  small  volume,  spe- 
cially addi-essed  to  *  military  readers,'  but  containing  much  that  >vill 
interest  all  classes.  The  brief  Introductory  Chapter  is  open  to  some 
grave  objections,  which,  however,  we  must  waive  for  the  present.  The 
promotions  recorded — whatever  Mr.  Neale  may  allege — are  exceptions^ 
not  the  rule,  and  the  military  profession  cannot  be  reconciled,  by  any 
ingenuity,  with  the  spirit  or  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Without 
adopting  the  abstract  principle  of  the  Peace  Society,  we  do  honor  to 
the  labors  of  those  philanthropic  men  whom  Mr.  Neale  refers  to  in 
terms  of  disparagement  and  contumely. — Lorenzo  Ben&ni;  or,  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  an  Italian.  Edited  by  a  Fvend.  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
Constable,  and  Co.  A  cheap  and  neat  edition  of  a  work  of  which  we 
have  already  expressed  our  favorable  judgment.  It  is  illustrated  by 
five  drawings  on  wood,  by  J.  B.,  and  is  published  at  five  shillings  vol 
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doth,  and  gilt. — Water  Jrom  the   Well-spring,  for  the  Sabhatht  of 
Ajfflicted  Believers.     Being  a  Complete  Course  of  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Meditations  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.     By  Edward  Henry 
Bickersteth,  M.A.     London :  The  ReHgious  Tract  Society.     A  most 
seasonable  publication,  which  will  be  welcome  in  many  a  lonely  cham- 
ber,— Worts;   or^  How  to  Do  It.     By  Margaret   Maria   Brewster. 
Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.     A  usefnl  manual  for  thossc  who  do 
ever}'  work  as  *  the  Lord's  work,'  and  a  faithful  monitor  to  those  who  • 
do  not. — Oliver  Cromwell ;  or  ^England  in  the  Pasty  viewed  in  relation 
to  England  in  the  Present.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Denham  Smith. 
Third  Edition.     Dublin:    Robertson.      A  glowing  oration  of  the 
meridian  of  Dublin  during  the  papal  aggression  excitement.     We 
like  it,  as  doing  justice  to  Cromwell's  memory  in  a  small  readable 
lK>ok. — The  Circle  of  Human  Life.     Translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Fred,  Aug.  G  Tholuck,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.     Second 
Edition.     Edmburgh:   Macphail.     Those  who  have   heard  of  Dr. 
Tholuck  only  as  a  learned  expositor,  will  be  dehghted  with  the  simple- 
bfiurted  piety  of  these  extracts .  from  his  ^  Stunden  Christiicher  An- 
dacht.'     The  Scottish  presbyterian  translator  has  made  a  few  t^light 
alterations  in  freely  translating  the  original.     Some  of  our  readers  can 
make  similar  alterations  for  themselves. — Sonas  of  Feast,  Field,  and 
Vrag.   By  A.   London :  Longman  -and  Co.    Spuritcd  poetry  on  themes 
a  little  out  of  our  own  quiet  way.     *  The  Legend  of  Decius'  is  in  the 
style  of  Macaulay's  *  Lays  of  ^cient  Rome.' — The  Solitary ;  a  Lag 
mm  the  West.     With  other  Poems  in  English  and  Latin.     By  Mary 
^enn.     London:   Masters.     Mary  Beiui  here   displays  considerabk^ 
facility  in  English  and  Latin  versification,  but  not  great  freshness  of 
sentiment,  or  brightness  of  imagination.     From  one  poem  we  infer 
that  she  is  not  a  quakeress;  from  a  second,  that  she  is  not  a  wife ;  from 
a  third,  that  she  is  not  a  mother ;  but,  from  the  whole  volume,  wo 
conclude  that  she  is  clever,  well  educated,  and  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  ^Nation'  newspaper,  when  that  jH'riodical  was  at  the  height  of 
its  popularity. — A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Johnson,  Missionary 
qf  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  Regenfs  Toir/i,  Sierra  Leone, 
AJD.  lSlG-1823.     With  some  IVetator}-  Remarks,  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Jowett,  M.A.     London :  Seelevs.     A  valuable  addition  to  the  inereas- 
ingly  interesting  department  of  missionary  biography,  in  which  we  are 
dad  to  find  honourable  mention  made  of  Raiat<i»  and  John  Williams. — 
Village  Sermons.     By  the  lU'v.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Cambridge :  MaemilUn  and  Co.     Dr. 
Colenso  is  Appointed  bishop  of  Natal,  and  these  sermons  are  a  part- 
ing memorial  to  his  rural  parishioners.    They  are  charmingly  simple, 
but  their  simplicity  is  tliat  of  a  cultivated  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gosiH?l,  though  defective  in  doctrinal  views.    The  *  Dedication'  to 
ProfcsMor  Maurice  is  much  in  the  style  of  a  disciple  towards  the  founder  of 
a  school,  aiui  avows  doctrines  and  sentiments  towards  the  object  of  the 
writer's  adulation,  with  which,  as  appears  elsewhere,  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy.—-.Vcwukwi  ;  or.  Lifes  Shadows  and  Sunshine.  By  the  Itev.  T.' W. 
Avelmg.   L<mdon :  Snow .   In  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner  Mr.  A  veling 
hat  drawn  from  the  history  of  ^aaman  the  evangelical  and  practical  loa* 
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woDB  with  which  it  aboondB,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  gratefiilly  appre- 
eittted  by  an  extended  circle  of  readers.  We  earaestlj  commend  the  book 
-for  keeping  in  view  so  steadily  the  one  great  aim  of  the  Christian  pulpit. — 
The  Day  ^ Trial.  An  Allegorical  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By  the  Author 
of '  England's  Palladium.'  London:  Kirby  and  Son.  It  has  lately  become 
a  fiishion  among  poets  to  issue  their  pubhcations  from  the  press  without 
dedication  or  prefiu^.  So  in  this  instance.  We  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  author,  or  of  the  work  mentioned  in  the  title  as  '  England's 
.Palladium.*  As  to  the  Poem,  fche  writer  has  made  a  mistiake  in  ddhng 
it  '  Allegorical.*  In  this  respect  it  disi^points  the  reader.  It  is  a 
good  delineation  of  human  experience  in  connexion  with  ihe  gospel, 
expressed,  sometimes  in  simple  language,  and  sometimes  in  imagery  as 
near  to  allegory,  it' may  be,  as  the  writer  could  approach,  but  certainly 
not  the  thing  imderstood  by  that  term.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  hyper- 
critical ;  but  choking  a  sea-serpent  with  a  folio  Bible  is  not  an  exploit 
worthy  of  the  grave  design  the  author  has  in  view.  The  Httle  alliegoiy 
about  the  pka^ieSy  too,  is  clumsy ;  but  some  skill  might  have  made 
something  of  it.  There  is  the  germ  of  an  excellent  allegory  in  the 
book,  but  it  is  buried  under  a  heap  of  commonplaces  in  very  humHe 
verse.  However,  the  religious  tend^cy  is  so  good  that  many  will  look 
over  these  literary  femlts. 


txmm  of  %  :%intt^ 


A  inTMEEOUS  AJTD  HIGHLY  HESPECTJLBLE  MEBTINO  OF  THE  PeQTESTAITT 

Alllajnce  was  held  on  the  2dth  of  November,  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
London, '  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  Her  Majesty's  government 
on  the  aspect  of  popery  abroad  towards  British  subjects.*  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presided,  and  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  explained 
and  enforced  the  object  of  the  meeting.  His  lordship  said  many  admi- 
rable things,  but  like  all  his  orations  on  such  topics,  his  speech  leaves 
on  us  the  impression  of  his  seeing  only  part  of  the  case,  and  of  his 
being  involved  in  inconsistencies  by  occupying  a  £Edse  position.  There 
cannot  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  men,  like  minded  with 
ourselves,  respecting  the  cases  to  which  he  referred.  An  unusiud 
activity  has,  imquestionabiy,  for  some  time  past,  been  evinced  by  the 
agents  of  popery  throughout  Europe,  and  this  activity  has  been  specially 
directed  against  our  countr3anen.  Whatever  be  the  reason  of  this,  the 
fsid  itself  is  obvious.  The  recent  cases  of  the  Madiai,  Miss  Cuning- 
hame  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  are  familiar  to  the  public,  and  clearly  illustrate 
what  is  occurring  on  a  large  scale.  Portugal,  Spain,  Tuscany,  and 
even  Malta,  though  a  British  possession,  furnish  instances  in  proof,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  aggressive  movements  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  country,  in  Holland,  and  in  Prussia.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this.     It  was  to  be  looked  for.     It  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
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influences  recently  abroad,  and  is  well  adapted  to  mark  the  cordial 
hatred  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  the  agents  of  spiritual  despotism. 
As  such  it  is  our  honor;  nevertheless,  it  becomes  us  to  adopt  all  reason- 
able   and  Christian  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  countrymen, 
and  the  vindication  of  the  truth  for  which  thev  suffer.     AVhether  the 
measures  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  '  IVotestant 
Alliance*  are  the  best  suited  to  this  end,  we  have  our  doubts.     Of  one 
thing  we  feel  assured — the  British  government  is  not  in  a  position  to 
take  the  ground  suggested  without  grave  and  very  manifest  inconsistency, 
Oontendmg  for  the  right  and  the  duty  of  rulers  to  superintend  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  their  subjects,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  committed  to  the 
principle  of  interference.     The  only  question,  therefore,  respects  the 
mode,  and  about  this,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  each 
people  must  judge  for  themselves.     If  interference  be  allowed,  who  is 
to  determine  its  form  and  extent  ?     Gh*ant  the  premises,  and  we  see 
not  how  the  conclusion  drawn  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  Naples,  and 
elsewhere,  is  to  be  avoided.   Nor  is  the  case,  as  it  appears  to  us,  altered 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  British  subjects  residing  in  popish  countries. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  rulers  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
welfare  of  their  people,  it  is  manifestly  incumbent  on  them  to  ])revent, 
80  far  as  they  can,  the  danger  arising  from  the  presence  of  error  whcnce- 
soever  it  may  arise,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  growth.     This  'v&  a 
mere  accident  with  which  the  government  has  nothing  to  do.     Their 
mission  respects  error,  and  it  matters  not  whence  it  comes,  or  by  what 
agents  it  is  propagated.     To  suppose  that  they  are  right  in  under- 
taking the  reugious  cidture  of  their  subjects,  and  wrong  in  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  impugning  the  national  faith,  or  doing  that  which  is 
thought  likely  to  undermine  it,  is,  in  our  judgment,  manifestly  incon- 
sistent. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  alluded  to  the  example  of  America,  and  affirmed 
that  he  did  not  see  why  the  ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  'should 
be  less  bold  than  Queen  Ehzabeth  or  Cromwell.*  The  reference  is 
unhappy,  for  America  has  renounced  the  right  of  interference  at  home, 
before  challenging  it  abroad,  and  the  language  of  Ehzabeth  and  Crom- 
well, however  gpntifying  to  English  pride,  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  Christianitv,  or  in  accordance  with  the  means  bv  which 
its  legitimate  triumphs  are  wrought.  It  is  well  that  our  countrymen 
should  know  the  character  of  the  laws  of  the  States  they  visit.  Some 
of  these  are  marked  by  the  worst  features  of  a  former  age.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  code  of  Tuscany.  It  extends  to  three  hundred  articles, 
*  and  the  great  and  leading  principles  of  it,*  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *  are 
these :  that  word,  and  speech,  and  action,  and  even  thought,  are  inter- 
dicted to  everybody  who  lives  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  I>uke. 
By  the  enactments  of  this  code,  any  British  subject  sojourning  in 
Tuscany,  who  might  speak  in  secret  to  friend  or  relation,  to  wile  or 
husband,  to  son  or  daughter,  or  who  might  write  to  a  friend  upon 
religious  sentiments,  touching  religious  doctrines  not  necessarily  con- 
troversial or  polemical,  but  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
persons  who  might  read  it,  or  of  the  court  before  which  it  might  bo 
tirought,  or  according  to  the  will  of  the  Jesuit  confessor  who  advised 
the  Urand  Duke,  might  contain  any  sentiment  of  religion  drawn  firom 
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the  goiqpel,  might  be  perverted  into  an  offence  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  be  punished  with  line  or  imprisonment  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  with  hard  labour,  or,  in  some  instances,  with 
death  by  the  hatchet  or  on  the  scaffold.'  This  is  a  terrible  state  of 
things,  and  our  coimtrymen  should  look  to  it  before  placing  themselves 
under  the  operation  of  such  a  code.  No  difference  of  opinion  can  exist 
among  us  as  to  the  enormity  of  a  law  of  this  kind.  We  want  language 
to  express  our  abliorrence  of  it,  and  are  prepared  cordially  to  join  in 
measures  which  command  our  approval,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  victims 
of  so  unchristianlikc  and  diabolical  a  system. 

The  means  proposed  by  the  *  Protestant  Alliance'  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  their  memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon : — *  They  conceive  that 
no  political  complication  or  difficulty  could  result  from  its  being 
made  distinctly  known  that  Great  Britain  will  not  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  any  State  which  shall  persist  in  denying  to 
British  subjects  within  its  territory  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
with  liberty  to  possess  places  of  worship  for  their  own  use,  as  well  as 
places  of  interment,  and  to  have  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and 
burial  performed  among  themselves  without  hindrance  or  compulsory 
secresy.  To  demand  less  than  this  measure  of  liberty  and  justice, 
as  the  condition  of  continued  diplomatic  relations,  would  seem  not 
consistent  with  the  high  position  and  moral  claims  of  England.  In 
the  case  of  an  alleged  offence  on  the  part  of  British  subjects  against 
the  church  estabUshed  in  those  countries,  by  the  peaceable  avowal  of 
their  own  religious  convictions,  the  penalties  affixed  by  the  codes  above 
mentioned  are,  it  is  conceived,  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  admitted  principles  of  international  law.  The  Committee 
conceive  that,  if  the  refusal 'of  any  power  to  comply  with  these  righteous 
demands  should  lead  to  the  cessation  of  such  diplomatic  intercourse,  no 
danger  would  necessarily  result  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  as  no  ground  for  war  would  arise  out  of  it,  and  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  finds  it  quite  practicable  to  protect  the 
American  trade  with  Eiurope  by  means  of  consuls,  where  they  have  no 
resident  minister.'  The  memorial  was,  of  course,  received  with  respect, 
and  one  good,  at  least,  will  result  from  it.  It  is  well  for  ministers  to 
see  that  the  country  is  interested  in  such  matters.  Official  diligence 
will  thus  be  stimulated,  and  even  the  agents  of  despotism  abroad  will 
be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  their  misdeeds  being  reported  and 
commented  on  in  this  land  of  free  speech.  Farther  than  this,  we  do 
not  expect  the  labors  of  the  *  Protestant  Alliance'  to  prevail. 

Turkey  and  Bussia  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  op 
Europe.  Becent  intelligence  is  less  favorable  to  the  former  than 
what  we  reported  last  month.  No  decisive  engagement,  however,  has 
taken  place,  and  the  issue  is  clearly  dependent  on  the  coiu^e  taken  by 
France  and  England.  The  most  conflicting  reports  are  current,  and 
have  been  so  during  the  whole  of  the  month.  Some  of  these  are  evi- 
dently traceable  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  others  are  fabricated  at 
Vienna,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  Bussia,  or  to  embarrass 
the  monetary  arrangements  of  the  Porte,  The  Tory  press  has  availed 
itself  of  the  pending  struggle  to  damage  the  ininistry,  and  we  r^ret 
that  too  much  occasion  has  been  furnished  it,  by  the  dilatory  and  imde- 
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cided  policy  pursued.  Early  in  the  month,  the  '  Morning  Herald*  and 
other  papers  announced  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  the 
court  of  St.  Petersbu^h  had  *  addressed  a  brief  and  conclusive  note  to 
the  goYemments  of  England  and  France,  announcing  that  no  further 
negotiations,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  will  be  hstened 
to-— that  the  part  of  Kussia  is  definitely  taken — and  that  that  part  is 
la  guerre^  This,  however,  was  denied  by  the  *  Times'  of  the  5th^ 
in  the  most  explicit  terms.  'No  such  communication,*  said  that 
journal,  *has  reached  this  country;'  and  the  information  subsequently 
received  proves  that  the  *  Times'  was,  in  this  case,  right. 

In  the  meantime  an  important  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the 
Bussian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Admiral  Nachimofl!^  when  cruising  on 
the  coast  of  Anatolia,  observed  an  inferior  squadron  of  Turkish  ships  in 
the  roadstead  of  Sinope,  and  immediately  sent  to  Sebastopol  for  rein- 
forcements. These  were  speedily  funushed,  and  on  tiie  30th  of 
November  he  entered  the  roads  of  Sinope  with  a  force  which  con- 
verted the  contest  into  a  slaughter.  A  vast  loss,  both  of  men  and  ships 
accrued  to  the  Turks,  the  report  of  which  naturally  occasioned  great 
excitement  at  Constantinople.  Sinope  lies  midway  between  the 
Bosphorus  and  Trebizond,  and  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  the 
Porte  in  the  Black  Sea,  How  it  happened  that  so  small  a  force  as  that 
of  the  Turks  was  permitted  to  cruize  in  waters  known  to  be  traveraed 
by  a  superior  Bussian  fleet  we  know  not.  Still  more  are  we  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  no  reinforcements  were  solicited  from  the 
Bosphorus,  when  the  danger  of  an  attack  must  have  been  seen.  As 
there  was  time  for  the  Bussian  admiral  to  send  to  Sebastopol,  there 
must  have  been  time  also  to  simmion  aid  from  the  Porte ;  and  had  this 
been  done,  the  terrible  disaster  might  have  been  prevented.  If  such 
a  communication  could  not  be  made  by  sea,  a  Tartar  courier  would  have 
performed  the  journey  with  sufficient  speed.  The  Turica,  however, 
reposed  in  fancied  security,  and  we  know  what  followed.  On  the  news 
leaching  Constantinople,  the  English  admiral,  Dundas,  propoaed  putting 
to  sea  immediately,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  Bussian  fleet  on  its 
letum  to  Sebastopol.  This  course,  however,  was  not  adopted,  to  the 
evident  detriment  of  the  Turkish  cause.  An  explanation  of  the  fad  is 
due  to  all  parties,  and  we  shall  probably  receive  it  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  if  not  earlier.  The  disposition  of  the  I<Yench  government 
to  adopt  a  more  decided  poUcy  than  our  own,  precludes  the  supposition 
of  their  representative  being  afrnid  to  commit  them  by  so  bold  and  deci- 
sive a  measure.  The  French  and  En^ish  fleets,  are  now  we  are  told,  in 
the  BUck  Sea,  but  whether  their  mission  is  to  prevent  further  conflict 
between  the  belligerents,  or  to  take  the  part  of  Tiurkey  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Vienna  press  reports  the  former  (u  on  auikoriiy.  The 
*  Morning  Chronicle'  of  the  28th  states  that  their  instructions  are  to 
confine  the  Busitian  fleet  to  SebastopoL 

The  victory  of  Sinope,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  has  been  repotted 
at  St.  Petersburgh  with  more  than  the  usual  mixture  of  fanatvriam  and 
fidsehood.  'The  most  pious  Czar,'  says  the  'Journal  de  8t.  Peters- 
bourg,'  *  thanked  the  Lord  of  lords  for  the  success  of  the  victorious 
Bussian  arms  which  triumphed  in  the  sacred  combat  for  the  ortlndoK 
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futh.'  *  It  IB  difficult,'  remarks  the  '  Times/  on  quotiog  these  words, 
*  to  express  the  disgust  with  which  one  reads  such,  expressions ;  and, 
had  as  every  part  of  this  transaction  has  been  on  the  side  of  Bussia, 
tiieae  violations  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  man  are  stamped  with  a 
deeper  guilt  when  they  are  imputed  to  the  ^eivour  of  that  Almighty 
Power  which  is  the  source  of  perfect  justice  and  the  avenger  of  inno- 
cent blood.' 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  have  been  recommenced.  The  fieuihire 
of  the  Vienna  conference  had  led  to  the  supposition  that  nothing 
farther  would  be  done  in  this  way.  The  interest,  however,  of  other 
powers,  in  the  pending  struggle  is  too  great  to  permit  them  to  rest 
while  any  measures  remain  to  be  adopted.  The  recent  services  of  the 
Car  to  Austria  have  gone  far  to  destroy  its  independence,  yet  it  is 
ciaar  that  an  extension  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Vi^ma  can  be  any- 
tibing  but  pleasing  to  the  statesmen  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this 
tiie  struggle  can  scarcely  be  continued  without  Austria  being  drawn 
into  it,  in  the  service  of  Bussia,  and  so  surely  as  this  happens,  Himgary 
and  Italy  will  take  advantage  of  her  position  to  reassert  their  inde- 
dependenoe.  Prussia,  also,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  termination  of 
ihe  contest,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  that  her  repre- 
sentative has  Tunted  with  those  of  Austria,  France,  and  England,  in 
pledging  hear  'to  maintain  the  existing  teiritorial  airrangements  of 
Skurope,  and  to  recommend  fresh  preliminaries  of  peace  in  the  east.' 

*  It  is  an  event,'  says  the  '  Times,'  of  the  6th, '  of  no  common  im- 
portanoe  which  has  thus  brought  together  fVanoe,  Great  Britain, 
Austria^  and  Prussia,  in  direct  and  determined  opposition  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Bussia  on  the  east,  and  has  led  them  to  renew  their  joint 
vesolution  to  uphold  the  existing  territ<»rial  rights  of  Turkey.  For 
this  declaration  and  the  measures  connected  with  it  are  a  distinct  cor- 
roboration by  aU  the  Powers  of  Lord  Clarendon's  statement,  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  is  the  sine  qud  non  of  every 
arrangement;  and  we  may  now  assume  that  Prussia  and  Austria 
concur  with  the  Western  Powers  in  their  determination  that  these 
jxovinces  shall  not  be  filched  from  Turkey  and  annexed  to  the  Russian 
empire.' 

A  communication,  we  are  informed,  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Turkish  government,  requesting  to  know  on  what  terms  it  is  willing  to 
le-open  communications;  and  strong  confidence  is  expressed  of  the 
acceptance  by  Russia  of  the  propositions  of  the  four  Powers.  We  have 
oar  doubts ;  but  we  shall  see.  The  past  course  of  Nicholas  does  not 
incline  us  to  rely  much  on  his  fiiture  moderation. 

We  observe  with  deep  reg^t  the  prevalence  of  reports,  charging  on 
a  certain  illustrious  personage,  an  exertion  of  political  influence  in  favor 
of  RuBsia.  We  trust  this  is  not  the  case.  Strong  evidence  must  be 
adduced^as  such  conduct  stands  in  open  and  obvious  contrast  to  the  course 
previously  pursued.  Should  it  be  so,  there  will  speedily  be  an  unmis- 
takable expression  of  popular  feeling ;  for  if  there  be  one  thing  which 
En^shmen  are  less  inclined  to  tolerate  than  another,  it  is  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreigner,  however  high  his  rank,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
national  afiairs. 
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LoBD  Palhebston's  BESIOKA.TIOV  OF  OFFICE  has  taken  tlie 
cornitrv'  by  surprise.  The  nation  was  not  prepared  for  it.  His  con- 
tinuance in  the  ministry  was,  indeed,  matter  of  astonishment  to  many, 
but  this  arose  from  the  Aberdeen  character  of  the  poHcy  pursued  on 
the  Eastern  question,  and  as  his  lordship  did  not,  on  this  account,  le- 
si^,  no  other  cause  of  his  doing  so  was  apprehended.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  no  Uttle  amazement  that  the  *  Resignation  of  Lord  Pahnerstcm,' 
announced  in  large  capitals  by  the  '  Times*  of  the  16th  was  read,  and 
this  feeling  was  increased  by  the  leader  which  followed.  Referring  to 
the  cause  of  his  retirement,  it  is  confidently  stated  to  be  wholly  *  uncon- 
nected with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government ;  it  has  not  arisen  oat 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question;  nor  is  it  true  that  differences 
of  opinion  on  that  subject  have  manifested  themselves  with  such  force 
as  to  lead  to  the  retirement  of  any  member  of  the  administration.  TEe 
ground  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  rest  his  inability  to  remam 
m  the  present  cabinet,  and  to  share  intheresponsibility  of  the  measures 
of  the  approaching  session,  is  distinctly  and  exclusively  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill  which  has  been  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  assented  to  by  the  other  memben 
of  the  government.'  *  We  repeat,'  says  the  *  Times,'  *  it  is  upon  this 
ground,  expressly  and  alane,  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  retired  from  the 
cabinet,  and  not  upon  any  question  of  foreign  policy.*  The  *  Morning 
Chronicle,'  and  other  ministerial  papers,  hold  the  same  language,  while 
some  Ubend  journalists  are  fooUsh  enough  to  encourage  the  delusion  of 
Lord  I'almerston  becoming  the  premier  of  a  cabinet  more  reforming 
than  the  present.  We  confess  that  we  are  amazed  at  this.  We  have 
never  had  much  faith  in  the  hberal  statesmanship  of  the  ex-secretaij. 
In  January  last  we  distinctly  avowed  this  judgment,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  smce  to  alter  our  opinion.  What,  therefore,  can  be  meant  by 
some  of  our  London  journalists,  who  profess  great  zeal  for  reform,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  One  thing  is  clear.  A  judgment  so  liable  to 
error — and  that,  too,  on  so  grave  a  matter — is  not  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  We  regret  Lord  Palmdrston's  resignation,  not 
because  it  involves  any  loss  to  the  reform  spirit  of  the  mmistry,  but 
because  his  official  experience  and  acknowledged  talents  are  of  great 
value  to  a  cabinet  which,  with  all  its  short  comings,  is,  we  fear,  at  good 
as  the  country  yet  deserves  or  is  prepared  to  support.  We  also  r«et 
it  on  account  of  the  Eastern  Question,  though  we  are  not  sure  but  tint 
more  will  be  gained  from  his  lordship  out  of  office  than  in  office.  Many 
effortH  have  been  made  to  secure  a  successor.  Lord  John  Ruaadl,  Lofd 
Panmure,  Sir  James  Qraham,  and  Sir  George  €hrey,  have  all  been 
named,  but  the  silence  of  the  '  Times*  for  a  few  days  past  confirms  the 
general  impression  that  a  negotiation  is  on  foot  for  the  return  of  Loffd 
Klmer^ton.  '  His  lordship,'  savs  the  '  Daily  News'  of  the  2eth, '  has 
had  lon^  remonstrative  visits  inflicted  upon  him  by  divers  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  his  and  their  friends  out  of  doom  have  been  for  the  last 
few  day»  busy  demonstrating — to  their  own  conviction,  if  not  to  that 
of  their  hearers — how  desirable  it  is  that  the  noble  vis<x>unt  should 
quietly  return  to  Downing-street,  and  how  perfectly  consistent  auch  a 
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irmiiuifcion  of  iAxeJracM  would  be  with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of 
1  parties  concerned.'  We  wait  to  see  the  result.*  It  behoves  the  country 
»  be  watchful,  lest  its  interests  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  cabinet. 

Beform  Bill  has  been  promised.  The  all-but-uniyersal  prevalence  of 
ectoral  corruption  proves  its  necessity;  and  if,  instead  of  a  real 
yeasure,  we  are  proffered  only  a  sham,  it  will  be  no  equivalent  that 
ord  Palmerston  has  returned  to  office,  and  the  Aberdeen  cabinet 
den  relieved  from  perplexities.  Did  we  see  reason  to  beheve  that  a 
tore  liberal  government  would  be  supported,  we  should  not,  regret  the 
resent  dissensions ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  we  greatly  prefer 
le  coalition  ministry  to  that  of  Lord  Derby,  we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
lat  the  home  secretaryship  is  supplied  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
oblic  faith,  and  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet. 

The  Bev.  Doctor  Wardlaw  died  at  Glasgow,  ox  Saturday, 
^CEMBEB  17th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  For  several  days  before 
is  decease,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  final  scene  was 
iprottching.  Without  pretending  either  to  sketch  a  biography  or  to 
nte  a  eulogy,  we  cannot  record  this  sad  intelligence  concerning  one 
ho  sometimes  enriched  our  pages,  and  who  for  so  many  years  has 
ijoyed  a  special  reputation  among  British  divines,  without  dwelling 
IT  a  moment  on  those  characteristics  of  intellect  and  heart  for  which 
e  was  so  widely  loved  and  admired.  He  reckoned  among  his  maternal 
ocestors,  we  believe,  the  Bev.  Balph  Erskine,  one  of  the  founders  of 
[le  Associated  S^iiod  of  Scotland,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  of  whose 
burch  he  was  a  member  until  the  rise  of  Independency  in  Scotland. 
*or  some  years  he  preached  in  a  chapel  of  his  own,  in  the  city 
f  Glasgow.  There  he  delivered  his  Iwtures  on  the  *  Socinian  Con- 
!Oversy,*  occasioned  by  lectures  on  the  other  side  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
ates.  The  popularity  accruing  from  these  lectures  induced  Dr.  Ward- 
kw's  friends  to  build  the  spacious  and  costly  chapel  in  George- 
areet,  in  which  he  has  preached  for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  to  a 
urge  and  influential  congregation.  Besides  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
h,  Wardlaw,  in  connexion  with  the  late  Mr.  Greville  Ewing,  presided 
ver  the  Congregational  Academy,  whose  students  received  their 
lassical  and  mathematical  education  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
as  likewise  associated  with  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Aikman,  of  Edinburgh, 
od  Dr.  Bussell,  of  Dundee — all  of  whom  he  survived — as  leading 
linisters  in  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland.  In  connexion 
ith  that  Union,  he  frequently  visited  London, and  some  of  the  principal 
>wns  in  England,  where  he  was  always  libei'ally  received,  and  wel- 
>med  as  an  eminent  scholar  and  remarkably  instructive  and  engaging 
reacher.  On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  deliver  in  London  a 
aries  of  lectures  on  church  establishments,  in  reply  to  the  lectures  on 
lie  same  subject  by  his  illustrious  friend  Dr.  Chidmers.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
ad  been  invited,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  become  the  president 
f  an  English  theological  college.  Besides  numerous  single  sermons  and 
amphlets,  of  great  value,  several  larger  works  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his 
search  and  thoughtfulness.     Of  these,  we  may  mention,  '  Lectures 

•  Since  this  was  in  type  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  announced. 
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on  Ecclesiastes;^  and  one  or  more  controversial  treatises  on  Baptism, 
and  on  Church  Gkfvemment.  '  The  Besponsibility  of  Man  for  his  Bdief^' 
occasioned  by  a  passaffe  in  Mr.  Brougham's  inaugural  address,  a6  Loi^ 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University;  Letters  to  the  Society  of  Friendis;  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  one  of  the  Congr^ational  Lectures;  and  sewate  esuays  on 
Assurance,  on  the  Atonement,  and  on  Miracles.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  mind 
was  distinguished  by  penetration,  logical  method,  considerable  power 
in  balancing  arguments,  and  detecting  fallacies ;  profound  reverence 
for  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  in  all  things,  and  great  fiunlity 
and  ingenuity  in  the  interpretation  of  its  language.  IBs  styie  of 
writing  is  lucid,  sometimes  beautiM,  always  neat,  generally  elegant, 
uniformly  calm,  tending  to  difiuseness  rather  than  to  condensation,  and 
never  dii^urbed  by  emotion,  nor  elevated  into  grandeur.  The  Christiaa 
virtues  of  his  social  life  endeared  him  to  innumerable  fnends;  and  he 
lived  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizeiiB  belonging  to 
all  classes  and  persuasions.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  prudent  man;  and 
whatever  failings  were  ascribed  to  him,  leaned  that  way.  As  a  private 
companion,  his  conversation,  always  quiet,  habitually  serioua,  and  some- 
what reserved,  was  frequently  enlivened  by  that  brilliancy  of  repartee 
and  delicate  play  of  epigrammatic  wit,  by  which  so  many  men  of  &- 
tinguished  learning  and  piety  have  relieved  the  severer  necessitieB  of 
studious  life.  Though  it  nas  not  been  his  flavoured  lot  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  being  called  to  defend  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
opinions,  through  the  press,  few  men,  we  should  suppose,  have  kit 
behind  them  a  choicer  circle  of  intelligent  admirers  and  ardent  friends. 
He  was  the  last  of  a  host  of  contemporaries — the  Haldanes,  Dak, 
Ewing,  Russell,  Chalmers — whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  Scot- 
land, as  the  assertors  of  great  religious  principles,  the  fathers  of  noble 
institutions,  and  the  promoters  of  a  sound  theological  literature.  Only 
last  year,  he  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  ministry,  and  before  the  year 
has  run  its  course,  the  Master  has  called  him  to  the  repose  and  cele- 
brationH  of  that  higher  state,  towards  which  he  had  been  so  long 
aspiring. 

Mix«TOF  Club.  Though  our  *  Review  of  the  Month*  is  devoted  to 
the  past,  we  are  induced,  in  the  case  of  the  Milton  Club,  to  deviate 
^m  this  rule  by  calling  attention  to  the  future,  and  pressing  on  thoae 
friends  who  are  invited  to  the  soiree,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Radley's 
Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  January,  to  attend  on  that  occasion. 
The  chief  object  of  this  gathering  is  thoroughly  to  explain  and  defend 
the  entire  plan,  and  to  give  the  fcJlest  information ;  and  we  think  tliis 
very  desirable,  as  we  fear  there  is  some  misunderstanding,  or  rather 
non-understanding,  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  but  a  small  sacrifice  of 
time  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  we  believe  it  is  intended  then  to  doae 
the  subscription  list.  Surely  this  will  be  an  easy  matter,  if  thoae  wbo 
have  not  yet  taken  part  in  so  important  a  project  teixe  this  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  which  we  moat 
earnestly  recommend.  The  progress  already  made,  insuroi,  we  are 
informed,  the  success  of  the  efibrt.  W'e  rejoice  in  this.  It  is  aa  it 
should  be,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  part  will  do  well  to 
themselves  of  this  last  opportunity. 
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Abt.  I. — 2^e  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extine^ 
tion  of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insurrection,  By  John  Hill  Burton^ 
In  Two  Volumes.     8vo.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

If  Scotsmen  axe  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  eflfects  of 
its  union  with  England,  we  commend  to  their  notice  Mr.  Burton's 
*  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745/     In  it  they  will  find  all  the  circumstances 
irhich  led  to  or  retarded  the  Union  fully  and  sensibly  discussed; 
all  its  results  examined  with  an  impartiality  not  often  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  period  clearly  and  thoughtfully 
traced.     It  was  a  period  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  ScotlanoL 
The  events  comprised  in  it,  if  not  all  of  such  magnitude  as  those 
which  inmiediately  preceded  them,  certainly  left  an  abiding  im- 
pression on  the  institutions  and  social  features  of  the  coimtry* 
They  constituted,  in  short,  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system  of  things  under  which  Scotland  changed  altc^ether  h^ 
relation  to  the  sister  kingdom.     Hitherto,  though  swayed  by  the 
same  sceptre,  both  countries  had  their  peculiar  grievances  and 
their  own  mode  of  dealing  with  them.     The  revolution,  however, 
while  terminating,  to  a  great  extent,  the  conflicts  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  each,  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention 
of  the  respective  peoples  to  the  means  of  promoting  the  national 
aggrandizement     Commerce  was  beginnmg  to  revive,  and  witii 
the  blessings  of  peace  came  those  retjuirements  from  industry  and 
enterprise  which  peace  brings  with  lU    The  interest  of  a  work 
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treating  of  such  a  period  depends,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  skilful  use  which  the  writer  makes  of  the  materials  within 
his  reach : — for  we  should  conceive  that  his  chief  difficulty  would 
consist  in  the  selection  of  these,  rather  than  in  obtaining  them. 
Every  event  of  any  moment  called  forth  a  flood  of  publications 
expressing  the  views  of  the  respective  parties  by  whom  political 
conflicts  were  maintained,  and  the  apprehension  or  exposure  of 
Jacobite  plots  invested  even  comparatively  trivial  occurrences 
with  interest  enough  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  records  of  the 
time. 

Mr,  Bmtqn'B  first  yoliPBe*  ;which  dioaesw^h  Iho  ptsooig  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  treats  of  such  events  as  the  accession  of  WiUiam 
III. ;  the  settlement  of  the  church  ;  the  struggle  made  by  Viscount 
Dundee  in  behalf  of  the  old  system  of  things ;  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe ;  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  and  failure 
of  the  Darien  scheme,  and  the  Axit  of  Security.  Each  of  these 
•  is  so  fully  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  that  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  particular  examination  of  them  would  not  only  compel  us 
greatly  to  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  would  be  to  some 
extent  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  most  readers  are,  more  or  less, 
acquainted  with  them.  The  manner  in  whidi  Mr.*Barton  has 
arranged  his  narrative  of  these  events  is  deserving  of  almost  un- 
qualified commendation;  and  his  opinions  in  regard  to  them 
evince  not  only  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  their  causes  and 
effects,  but  a  soundness  of  judgnaent,  and  a  breadth  of  view,  fitted 
to  give  us  a  decidedly  fsivorable  impression  of  his  qualifications 
ftr  writing  a  satisfisurtoryy  because  impartial  and  solid,  work  of 
bistoiy. 

Without  any  pretensions  to  the  higher  graces  of  style,  and  all 
but  destitute  of  that  imaginative  warmth  which  invests  certain 
events  with  somewhat  of  a  pictorial  charm,  Mr.  Burton  is  careful 
in  his  examinatiim  of  every  question,  graidiic  sometimes  in  his 
descriptions — ^to  the  extent  at  least  (rf*  giving  us  the  idea  that 
he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  locality  described ;  while 
eadi  event  is  so  systematically  evolved,  and  so  calmly  worked 
out,  that  we  rise  from  the  parusal  of  his  pa^es,  if  not  with  a  very 
vivid,  certainly  with  a  satis&ctory,  impressicm  of  the  things  con-* 
tained  in  tj^em.  This  we  take  to  be  as  high  commendation  as 
can  be  accorded  to  a  work  treating  of  a  pedod  the  events  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  suca  as  admit  of  cmate  writing. 
If  we  except  the  massacre  of  Okncoe,  there  is  really  nothing  in 
Mr.  Burtcm's  first  volume  which  calls  for  anytluBg  but  cahn  and 
dapasRionate  reflection,  and  ev^  that  evem^  has  been  too  often 
ooBftemplated  in  the  l^^ht  of  strong  party  prejudices,  or  at  least 
with  a  more  <iirect  refereoce  to  its  infiemoos  nature  in  the 
afaBtract,  than  to  the  rimimstjgioBB  couiected  witti  it  It  would 
be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  tbat  as  a  simplt  ftct^  and  in  its 
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naked  horror,  the  murder  of  the  Macdonalds  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  William  III.  with  very  little  show 
of  reason;  yet  we  may  safely  aver  that  an  imprejudiced  and 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  to 
Hgfat  regarding  it,  would  have  tended  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
MT.  Burton  ^ls  arrived; — that  the  king  gave  a  licence  for 
severity,  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  the  countiy,  of  which 
others  availed  themselves.    A  great  many  blimders,  and  perhaps 
as  many  wilful  perversiims  of  the  truth,  have  been  connected 
with  this  subject  by  almost  eveiy  one  who  has  had  anything  to 
say  about  it.    The  tragedy,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  a 
very  dark  one,  has  been  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  beUeve  that  the  victims  were  a  community  of 
simple  and  unoffending  Highlanders,  whose  greatest  errors  were 
a  Imgering  love  for  their  old  customs  and  mode  of  life,  and  a 
oertam  chivalrous  faith  in  that  open  hospitality  which  put  them 
within  the  power  of  their  enemiea     Now,  this  romantic  view  of 
the  matter  falls  veiy  far  short  of  the  truth.    The  Macdonalds  of 
Olencoe  were  unquestionably  not  only  amongst  the  most  restless 
erf  the  Highlanders — they  were  marauders  of  the  worst  class. 
Apart  £ram  the  circumstance  of  their  complidty  in  the  rebellion 
kept  up  by  Claverhouse,  they  were  notoriously  a  set  of  trouble- 
some and  unscrupulous  thieves,  and  as  such  were  not  only  com- 
pitHnised  with  the  government,  but  weire  at  feud  with,  and,  in 
iscty  lived  upon  the  spoils  riven  from  their  neighbours.    Mr. 
Barton  brings  this  out  veiy  clearly,  by  turning  to  account,  in  a 
jdain  and  matter-of-fact  way,  the  description  of  the  gloomy  and 
sterile  glen  which  they  inhabited,  and  which  has  suways  been 
laigely  made  use  of  in  depicting  the  horrors  of  the  midnight 
massacre,  showing  us  that  *  if  they  had  not  lived  on  the  reft  pro- 
duce of  other  people's  industry,  their  arid  glen  could  not  have 
supported  the  population.'     Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  it  is  well 
kiumn,  had  been  prevented  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
until  some  days  after  the  appointed  time ;  he  had  held  out  to 
the  last,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  maintain  his  disloyal 
position,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  punishment    The  system  of 
punishment  agreed  upon,  however,  cannot  be  excused  on  any 
nound.    The  project  of  making  the  feuds  of  rival  clans  available 
for  the  extermination  of  the  disaffected  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  most  ne£mous  one,  for  which  we  cannot  find  the  slightest 
palliation  in  the  state  of  the  coimtiy  at  the  tima     It  degraded 
the  government  into  an  engine  of  mere  destruction,  and  took 
jiway  all  the  dignity  and  moral  force  of  the  law  to  wldch  those 
HignJandftrs  became  amenable  who  did  not  take  the   oath. 
Wuiiam  was  not  only  aware  of  this  plan  of  dealing  with  the 
but  sanctioned  it  in  a  proclamation ;  in  £ftct  it  had 
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been  the  policy  of  the  government  for  centuries  before,  and  he 
well  knew  its  operation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  diabolical  design  of  quartering  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment 
composed  of  men  who  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Mac^ 
donalds,  in  Glencoe,  on  the  pretence  resorted  to ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  more  than  approve  of  the  pro* 
posal  to  punish  or  intimidate  the  disaffected  Highlanders  by 
such  measures  of  severity  as  circumstances  warranted.  The 
odium,  the  infamy  of  the  black  tragedy  by  which  the  Mao- 
donalds  suffered,  must  rest  on  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Dahymple, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ;  on  Breadalbane,  who  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  in  some  measure  by  a  feeling  of  private 
revenge  for  depredations  committed  by  the  men  of  Glencoe ;  and 
on  one  or  two  others  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  whose  cor- 
respondence in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Burton  speaks  of  as  having  ^  a 
very  fiendish  appearance.'  The  affair  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of 
fiendish  maUgnity;  it  makes  a  dark  blot  on  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  covers  with  merited  infamy  the  memories  of  the  men 
who  were  its  originators.  The  pm7>ose  of  it  was  signally  defeated 
by  its  cold-blooded  character :  for  the  strong  feeling  of  S3anpathy 
with  the  survivors  of  the  massacre,  and  the  horror  >vith  which 
the  chief  actors  in  it  were  regarded,  had  a  decided  effect  in 
retarding  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  had  now  become 
obvious  to  most  men  of  sound  judgment  that  a  union  was  neces- 
sary, and  would  soon  become  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
both  kingdoms.  The  old  elements  of  discord  had  in  b,  great 
measure  been  removed ;  the  church  question  had  been  settled  so 
far  as  a  settlement  was  then  possible ;  and  an  era  of  commercial 
enterprise  had  dawned  on  both  England  and  Scotland  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  if  either  the  one  country  or  the  other  was  to 
prosper,  a  cordial  union  was  necessary;  without  it  there  would 
nave  been  inniunerable  causes  of  jealousy  leading  to  discontent, 
and  probably  ending  in  a  rupture,  which  would  have  brought 
about  a  imion  on  grounds  the  very  reverse  of  peaceful 

Early  in  his  reign,  William  had  evinced  an  anxiety  to  bring 
about  the  imion,  and  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  JRngliffh 
parliament  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sulnect  Mr. 
Burton  clearlv  shows  tnat  from  the  very  first  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  being  consummated  lay  in  that  short-sighted 
commercial  policy  which  Charles  II.,  with  characteristic  folly, 
had  revived  by  abrogating  the  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
England  and  Scotland  which  had  been  established  by  Cromwell, 
and  was  so  beneficial  in  its  results.  The  narrow  prejudices  of 
the  English  traders  were  awakened  by  the  consideration  that 
their  commercial  privileges  could  no  longer  be  held  exclusively 
by  them,  if  the  two  kingdoms  were  to  be  uioroughly  united    In 
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a  spirit  of  the  most  abject  selfishness,  they  reasoned  on  the 
absurd  belief,  that  what  was  shared  by  others  was  something  lost 
to  themselves — something  to  which  their  northern  neighbours 
were  not  entitled.  The  king's  efforts  were,  therefore,  not  seconded ; 
his  proposal  to  parliament  was  coldly  received,  and  the  question 
of  the  union  was  allowed  to  drop.  The  selfish  apathy  mani^ 
fested  in  England  was  keenly  felt  m  Scotland,  where  it  was  con-» 
strued  into  a  national  slight  The  feeling  of  nationality  was 
still  strong;  the  massacre  of  Qlencoe  was  regarded  by  manv  as 
an  outrage  upon  it;  and  the  pride  of  the  Scotch,  awakened  by 
the  contempt,  or  apparent  contempt,  shown  by  the  English  par-* 
liament,  sought  some  means  of  asserting  the  xiational  inde* 
pendenca 

It  was  apparent  to  the  most  zealous  of  the  national  party-^ 
even  to  such  men  as  Fletcher  of  Saltoun — ^that,  however  proud 
they  might  be  of  their  hardy  poverty,  it  was  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  to  maintain  the  position  of  their 
coontxy.  The  trade  with  France  was  at  an  end;  it  had  become 
treason  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  that  country  since  it  was  the 
refuse  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  the  centre  oi  their  intrigues. 
Scotland  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded  England 
with  that  of  the  Turks  and  the  Russians;  and  it  was  clear  that 
these  disadvantages  rendered  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
her  neighbour,  fast  advancing  in  wealth  and  power,  might  some 
day  make  an  attempt  to  annex  the  kingdom  rather  than  to 
incorporate  with  it  as  an  equal  The  only  course  left  for  Scot- 
land, then,  was  to  endeavour  by  some  means  or  other  to  open  a 
field  for  foreign  trade.  The  achievements  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  excited  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time,  and  called 
forth  general  aspirations  after  foreign  enterprise.  Among  those 
who  attracted  notice  by  the  projection  of  schemes  for  the  exten- 
aion  of  commercial  operations,  William  Paterson  gained  notoriety 
in  connexion  with  the  foundation  and  failure  of  the  Darien 
Company.  The  scheme  originated  by  Paterson,  of  whose  history 
Mr.  Burton  has  given  but  a  meagre  and  not  very  satisfactory 
account,  was  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  memorable 
things  of  the  period  to  which  these  volumes  refer.*  Brought  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  Scotland  might  be  said  to  be  on  tip-toe 
for  some  proposal  that  would  give  it  at  least  a  chance  of  main- 
taining its  position  among  the  nations,  the  ardour  with  which  it 

*  We  learn  with  mnch  satisfaction  that  the  Hfe  and  writings  of  William 
Paterson  are  shortly  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, there  are  ample  materials  for  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  this 
remarkable  Scotchman,  whose  career,  though  chequered,  was  one  of  devotion  to 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  whose  writings  shed  a  strong  light  upon  the  history 
of  Biitish  oommerce  and  finance. 
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was  received  and  entered  into,  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  ai 
It  offered  the  very  advantages  which  were  soi^ht ;  it  was  far  from 
being  an  impracticable  scheme ;  and  although  it  was  botme  on,  ai 
Mr.  Burton  remarks^  by  an  intense  feeling  of  nationality^  the 
enthusiasm  regarding  it  does  not,  we  apprehend,  at  all  reflect  oa 
the  characteristic  caution  of  Scotsmen.  The  act  of  the  Scottish 
legislature  conferring  powers  on  the  new  company  was  deadly 
founded  on  the  practicability,  by  a  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  oi 
Darien,  of  opening  up  a  trade,  which,  though  intended  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Scotland  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  to  be 
restrictive  in  the  sense  in  which  the  English  trade  then  was  sa 
The  half  of  the  subscribed  capital  could  be  owned  by  foreignen^ 
or  non-resident  Scotsmen.  The  half  of  the  subscription,  <^pen  to 
England,  was  filled  up  with  great  rapidity ;  the  English  capitalists, 
excluded  from  the  trade  corporations,  readily  seized  (m  an  invest- 
ment which  promised  them  the  means  of  speedily  rivalling  the 
more  favoured  merchants  In  Scotland  the  prospects  of  the 
company  were  equally  brilliant;  but  the  jealousy  of  England  was 
awakened.  '  The  Commons,'  says  Mr.  ^Burton,  '  were  urged  on 
to  an  immediate  extermination  of  the  upstart  rival  of  T<.pgli«h 
commerce.'  The  Lords  were  roused  as  rapidly,  and  by  the  same 
influencea  The  books  of  the  company  were  seized,  the  directorB 
declared  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  impeach  Lord  Belhaven  and  other  persons  of  noiev 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  subscription  lista  This  course  of 
coniiuct  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  series  of  insults  upon  Soot- 
land  than  as  indicating  any  practically  operative  measurea  The 
other  means  taken  to  destroy  the  company,  however,  were  only 
too  effectual;  the  English  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  pie- 
judice  foreign  governments  against  it,  and  the  result  was  min 
and  disaster  to  all  who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 

The  whole  history  of  this  memorable  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  to  work  out  a  commercial  position  for  herself  is  told  by 
Mr.  Burton  with  great  clearness^  force,  and  impartiality.  The 
course  adopted  by  England  in  regard  to  it  was  exceedii^y  dia- 
creditable,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  marvel  that  no  hasty  outoreak 
of  popular  feeling  resulted  firom  it  The  wrong  inflicted  sank 
deep,  however,  and  it  was  keenly  felt  even  at  the  time  when  the 
mutual  animosities  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  supposed  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  extinguished. 

It  Ls  evident  that  William  saw  the  difficulties  into  which  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Darien  scheme, 
and  the  strong  jealousy  which  had  caused  its  ruin,  were  likdy  to 
plunge  the  country.  He  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  exdte- 
ment  awakened  by  a  series  of  insults  to  a  nation  proud  of  its 
histoiy,  and  not  yet  without  the  means  of  a^yrting  its  nght  t» 
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comdact  its  own  affium  He  obviood j  feh  that  injustice  had 
been  done  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  only  thin^  which  could 
avert  an  oatbreak  of  national  an^er  was  tiie  ux^ion  of  the  two 
kingdrmw,  whose  ancient  animoeity  seemed  to  be  once  more 
levived.  To  ibe  last  his  energies  were  directed  to  bring  about 
this  resoH,  and*  at  his  death  the  qnestiim  was  left  as  a  legacnr  to 
his  soooessor,  whose  first  speech  to  pariiament  containea  an 
mrgent  injunction  r^arding  it  Still  the  shallow  views  of  self- 
intarest  predominated,  and  new  difficulties  were  aridng  every 
day.  Scotland  had  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  look  upcm  ii^ 
union  as  at  all  desirable;  but  she  was  now  determined  to  take  a 
sl^  whidi  would  prove  her  independent  nationality  to  be  some^ 
thing  more  than  merely  nominal;  hence  the  passing  of  the  '  Act* 
of  Security/  decreeing  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  be  essentially 
separate  from  the  sovereignty  of  England  in  the  question  of  a 
successor  to  Queen  Anna  This  step  was  thoroughly  a  nati<mal  one. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Burton  tells  us,  was  the  dbgectof  a  long  and 
fieroe  parliamentary  battla  'Charges  of  corrupticm,  tyranny, 
«>d  br£«7-<ientmdations  of  fomgn  domination  and  insult- 
and  lamentations,  rather  ferocious  than  pitiful,  about  national 
degradation  and  davery,  crowded  the  debata  Ministers  scarcely 
dared  to  qpeak,  lest  they  should  be  considered  the  savants  of 
their  country's  enemies;  and  when  the  Commissioner  gave  assur- 
ances in  the  hopes  of  mitigating  the  fervour  of  the  House,  he 
was  scornfully  asked  if  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  so  as  to  be  really  able  to  keep  his  word 
should  the  House  accept  it'  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ^one  con« 
spicuoasly  in  these  debates,  and  their  excited  character  will  not 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  indignities  to 
which  the  Scotch  had  only  a  short  time  before  been  subjected. 
The  old  spirit  of  strong  independence  had  been  aroused,  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country  had  been  threatened — ^nay  assaulted;  and 
it  is  no  marvel,  that  when  the  English  Commissioner  refused  his 
sanction  to  the  Act  of  Security,  those  who  had  been  most 
animated  in  the  debate  upon  it,  spoke  of  dying  freemen  rather 
than  living  as  slaves,  and  of  proclaiming  their  liberty  with  their 
swords. 

The  position  thus  taken  by  Scotland  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  Knglish  parliament  It  was  now  apparent  that  Scotland  was 
not  to  be  txifled  with,  and  could  not  vdth  safety  be  longar 
treated  as  a  mere  province  or  fief  of  the  English  crown.  The 
pariiament  which  had  the  boldness,  as  it  unquestionably  had  the 
power,  so  far  as  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  concerned,  to 
pass  the  Act  of  Security,  proved  to  be  more  than  the  form  of  an 
extinct  national  independence ;  and  the  English  government  was 
brought,  through  something  not  imlike  fear,  to  see  that  the 
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union  could  alone  prevent  a  decided  expression  of  hostility,  which 
might  in  tune  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  relations  that  had 
obtained  between  Scotland  and  France.  It  was  now  plain  that 
there  were  other  considerations  of  interest  than  those  connected 
with  the  privileffes  of  trade,  and  accordingly  all  real  resistance  on 
the  part  of  England  to  the  consummation  of  the  union  was  at  an 
end.  Hitherto  the  Scotch  had  manifested  nothing  like  anxiety  for 
the  formal  union  of  their  country  with  the  sister  kingdom ;  now  there 
was  in  many  quarters  a  decided  opposition  to  it,  and  the  matter 
was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  heart  burnings  and  dif- 
ficulties almost  innumerable.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  narrative  which  Mr.  Burton  gives  of  the  circumstances 
Attending  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union;  it  is  a  calm  and 
impartial  statement  of  £acts,  the  value  of  which  will,  we  think,  be 
fully  appreciated  by  every  thoughtftd  reader. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  public  feeling,  immediately 
prior,  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  which 
imited  England  and  Scotland, — ^when  we  remember,  moreover, 
that  the  people  of  the  latter  country  had  really  no  great  reason 
to  be  sanguine  about  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them 
from  the  union,  but  a  great  deal  of  injustice  in  their  recollection, 
and,  moreover,  that  a  large  element  of  disaffection  existed  among 
them  in  the  Jacobite  partisans,  whose  object  it  was  to  keep  aUve  the 
sense  of  that  injustice,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  treaty  passed 
so  easily.  The  imion  was  certainly  not  popular ;  addresses  against  it 
were  presented  from  almost  every  public  body  of  any  importance ; 
riots  were  frequent  m  Edinburgh  during  the  time  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  was  in  its  last  session,  discussing  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  and  obnoxious  statesmen  frequency  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  serious  inju^.  Nor  were  these  disturbances  confined 
to  the  capital  city;  in  Glasgow  there  were  formidable  riots;  in 
Dumfries  the  articles  of  union  were  publicly  burnt;  and  Mr. 
Burton  informs  us  that  a  plan  was  actually  concocted  for  a  rising 
in  the  south,  and  a  combination  of  the  Cameronians  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Highlanders;  while  both  in  and  out  of  parha- 
ment  strong  opposition  was  manifested  to  it  The  act,  ratifying 
the  imion  passed,  however,  by  one  hundred  and  ten  to  sixty-nine 
votes. 

It  is,  and  wiU  ever  be,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  Scottish  nobles  were  bribed,  as  has  often  been  alleged, 
to  forward  the  union.  Certain  it  is  that  an  advance  was  made 
by  the  English  treasury  to  that  of  Scotland,  but  whether  by  way 
of  loan,  as  arrear  of  salaries,  or  for  the  purpose  alleged  by 
Lockhart  in  his  ^  Memoirs,'  has  never  been  clearly  ascertaineoL 
Mr.  Burton  doubts  the  evidence  of  corruption;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  money   tCKM    cUundeatvwa/y   trcmaferred  fram^ 
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England  to  Scottcmd,  cmd  kept  out  of  the  usual  ojfflcial  chan^ 
Tiels — a  &ct  calculated  at  tne  very  least  to  excite  suspicion. 
There  was  nothing  either  in  the  character  of  some  of  the  men, 
or  in  the  character  of  the  age,  to  make  the  charge  of  cor- 
ruption improbable;  at  the  same  time  it  seems  pretty  evident 
that  Lockhart's  minute  and  circumstantial  statement  of  the  sums 
for  which  each  conscience  i¥as  sold,  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  Mn 
Buirton  shows  that  some  of  the  noblemen,  who  were  said  to  have 
received  these  sums,  gave  the  union  a  most  uncompromising 
opposition;  while  others  were  not  members  of  parliament  at  all, 
nor  yet  possessed  of  any  great  political  influence. 

We  cannot  but  think  ^at  our  author's  general  reflections  on 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  such  as  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  approbation  of  every  unprejudiced  reader.  To  those 
who  erroneously  maintain  that  the  interests  of  Scotland  were 
sacrificed,  or  that  she  had  not  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether, 
the  making  of  her  own  terms,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that 
she  had  ti^e  framing  and  adjusting  of  the  treaty  on  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted  Upon  the  whole,  the 
great  ^vent  was  consummated  in  circumstances  calculated  to 
afibrd  the  hope  of  good  results,  notwithstanding  the  storms  by 
which  it  was  attended.  At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Burton  well 
remarks  (p»  522),  ^  it  was  too  little  remembered  in  Scotland,  and 
wholly  overlooked  in  England,  that  in  the  Highland  tribes,  the 
Scotch  brought  with  them  into  the  new  empire  a  people  sepa- 
rated from  themselves  by  a  shadowy  line,  yet  as  different  from 
all  other  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  habits,  opinions,  language, 
costume,  and  almost  every  other  emblem  of  national  character, 
as  if  they  had  been  found  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  on  the. slopes  of  the  Himalayas.'  How  much  the 
United  Kingdom  suffered  from  ignorant  neglect  of,  this  peculiar 
people  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  but  the  reference  to  them  natu- 
rally introduces  the  remark  that  many  of  the  calamities  following 
the  xmion  had  much  encouragement,  if  they  did  not  spring,  from 
that  haughty  English  nature,  which  would  not  condescend  to 
sympathize  with,  or  even  know,  the  peculiarities  of  their  new 
fellow  countrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  had 
much  to  complain  of  in  the  mode  in  which  the  changes  incident 
to  the  imion  were  effected.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Burton  remarks-— 

*  In  all  secondary  matters,  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of  Britain 
to  have  done  as  little  as  possible  to  remind  Scotland  that  she  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  great  service  which  a  central  govern- 
ment, uniting  several  interests  and  conflicting  elements,  can  accomplish 
for  its  various  parts,  is  to  save  them  from  the  tyranny  of  local  majori- 
ties and  the  selfishness  of  provincial  interests.  In  these  shapes  the 
central  government  has,  in  later  times,  ever  exercised  a  beneficial 
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influence  over  Scotland,  and  has  begun  to  extend  this  beneficent  fune- 
tion  to  Ireland.  It  is  a  function,  however,  which  is  best  ^Lercised  wh^i 
it  appears  least  conspicuously  to  emanate,  from  the  stranger.  It  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  quiet  checks  and  skilful  adjustments  of  the 
balance  of  parties,  while,  save  in  this  beneficent,  but  unconspicuous  in- 
fluence over  them,  the  management  of  affairs  should  have  borne  as  close 
a  resemblance  as  possible  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  Scotland 
retained  her  own  l^islature.  TJnfortimately,  whether  from  want  of  true 
statesmanship  or  the  trying  influence  of  a  time  when  men  were  occu- 
lted in  throwing  desperate  stakes  for  large  prizes,  the  policy  adopted 
towards  Scotland  was  far  different  from  thus  soothing  and  conreetiiig 
character.  In  abnost  every  one  of  the  changes  enomeiated,  the 
offensive  act  was  offensively  done,  and  the  countiy  was  ever  reminded 
ihai  she  was  in  the  hands  of  ungenial  and  uninterested,  if  not  hostile 
strangers.' — pp.  80,  81. 

Having  thus  £By:  followed  Mr.  Burton  in  his  narratiye,  remark- 
ing on  his  treatment  of  the  moie  important  subjects  embodied  in 
it^  we  should  give  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  a  book  pro- 
fessing'to  be  a  history  of  so  eventful  a  period,  did  we  not  touch  upon 
its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  features.  It  is  in  this  department 
that  we  should  most  readily  expect  to  find  the  author's  general 
moral  conceptions  of  his  subject:  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  period  immediately  following  the  Revolution  settlement  is 
both  curious  and  instructive.  The  religious  struggles  of  the 
time,  however,  are  here  regarded  only  externally,  as  mere  mat- 
ters  ^f  hi8toiy;thii>gs  in  wLh  the  ^Jter  has  no%anal  interest 
whatever.  It  has  cost  him  little  effort,  we  believe,  to  write  about 
them  with  an  appearance  of  impartiality;  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  what  his  own  ideas  are.  In  order  to  get  at 
^em  we  have  only  to  turn  to  his  first  chapter,  in  which  the  jpo- 
«ition  taken  by  the  Western  Covenanters  is  clearly  defined.  The 
characteristigs  and  doings  of  the  Cameronians  are  brought  veiy 
amply  before  us — ^in  fact  they  are  almost  the  only  dass  of  pro- 
foundly religious  men  in  whom  Mr.  Burton  recognises  any 
superior  qualities,  and  these  he  finds  to  have  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  dvil  mattera  Their  defence 
of  Dunkeld  is  one  of  the  most  animated  episodes  in  his  book; 
and  he  refers  in  touching  terms  to  their  heiokm  at  Steinkirk; 
but  their  intolerance  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  considering 
them  as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  their  religious  zeal  is,  in  his 
eyes,  nothing  but  fanaticism.  His  descriptions  of  the  revivals  in 
subsequent  years  have  as  strong  a  dash  of  the  ridiculous  as  he 
could  well  give  them;  and,  generally  speakings  he  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  several  secessions  from  the  cluirch  were  caused 
more  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  an  impracticable  theory,  and  to  a 
hatred  of  toleration,  than  by  a  desire  to  preserve  purity  of  disci- 
{dine  and  to  avoid  the  evils  of  State-Churchism.     With  his  plain 
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narrative  of  ecclesiastical  events  we  have  little  or  no  fault  to  find; 
)>ut  the  tone  of  kis  deductions  is  often  objectionable.  We  are 
quite  at  (me  with  him  as  to  the  .impracticaUe  character  of  the 
opinions  held  by  those  who  coold  tolerate  nothing  either  in  the 
government  of  the  state,  or  the  settlement  of  the  church,  unless 
it  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  covenant  It  is  obvious  to  us 
that  the  antipathy  to  tolerati<m  manifested  by  the  more  rigid  of 
the  Presbyterians  tended  often  to  bitterness  and  strife:  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  it  did  not  also  tend  to  check  the  growth  of 
a  latitudinarian  spirit^  and  to  preserve  a  large  portion  of  the 
church  from  the  evils  of  state  control  Even  uiough  we  might 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  adherence  to  the  covenant  proved 
as  great  a  stumbling  block  as  its  first  imposition  in  the  form  of  a 
landing  force,  Mr.  Burton  ot^ht  to  have  consida^  the  position 
in  which  the  secesaons  from  the  church  were  placed,  and  the 
diaracter  of  the  church  at  the  time  when  those  secessions  occurred. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  dissent  in 
Scotland  arose  from  little  else  than  a  disposition  to  lag  behind 
the  age;  and  he  even  goes  out  of  his  wav  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  it  and  English  nonconformity,  which  certainly  does 
not  impress  us  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  information 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
«ecederB,  properly  so  called,  fell  into  a  good  many  mistakea 
These  resulted  in  a  great  measure  firom  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  from  the  strong  opinions  they  held 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  state;  but  they  were  also  the  result 
of  a  high  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and,  as  Mr.  Burton  has 
shown  in  the  following  passage,  of  their  unworldly  simplicity: — 

*  They  evidently  acted  from  the  beginning  on  simple,  honest  impulse, 
without  guQe  or  reliance  on  the  arm  of  the  flesh.  They  made  no 
arrangement  for  their  own  maintenance  as  a  clerical  body.  And,  what 
seems  more  remarkable,  they  organized  no  system,  and  made  no  serious 
effort  to  bring  forth  the  great  body  in  the  church  who  certainly  thought 
with  them.  The  numbers  on  their  side  were  shown,  not  only  by  the 
continued  increase  of  their  own  body,  but  by  the  formation,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  of  the  Relief  Church,  for  receiving  those  members  of 
the  establishment  who,  like  them,  felt  aggrieved  by  the  policy  then 
ruling  its  conduct.  Peculiar  circumstances  prevent  the  dissentient 
element  from  spontaneously  separating  from  the  establishment  in  a 
compact  mass.  In  the  southern  counties,  touching  the  abode  of  the 
Cameronians,  there  was  a  preponderance  of  clergy  who  always  ap- 
proached their  primitive  covenanting  spirit.  But  it  was  exactly  their 
preponderance  that  prevented  them,  by  having  matters  in  their  local 
court*  their  own  way,  from  feeling  the  g^vances  of  those  who  in  the 
middle  and  northern  districts  held  the  same  views.  Thus  the  secession 
came  out  from  that  part  of  the  church  where  locally  its  principles  were 
weakest.'— pp.  387,  338. 
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Our  space  does  not  permit  our  entering  on  the  chapter  which 
Mr.  Burton  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  elements  of  disccml 
in  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland.  He  shows  very  plainly  the 
difference,  in  a  political  aspect,  between  rumjurancy  among  the 
Scottish  episcopalians  and  those  in  England,  and  enters  minutely 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  intrigues  of  the  fonner 
«— for  such  they  must  be  called — in  favour  of  JacobitisuL 

We  now  turn  to  glance  at  what  may  be  considered,  next  to  the 
narrative  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  Union,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work  before  us, — the  history  of  the  strug- 
gles made  by  the  Jacobites  to  overturn  the  work  of  the  Revolu* 
tipn,  and  accomplish  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart&  *We  have 
seen  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  not  effected  without 
considerable  difficulty;  and  that  while  popular  feeling,  strong 
rather  than  enlightened,  perhaps,  had  manifested  itself  repeatedly 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  event,  there  was  still  a  lar;^  P^^f^ 
in  Scotland  who  regarded  it  in  a  different  light  from  that  m  whi<^ 
it  was  viewed  by  t£ose  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  national 
feeUng.  Although  the  death  of  Viscount  Dundee  on  the  field  of 
Killiecrankie,  and  the  subsequent  destruction,  for  the  time,  at 
least,  of  the  military  resources  of  Jacobitism,  had  shattered  the 
hopes  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  exiled  Stuarts,  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  favourable  turn  of  events  still  held  them  toother,  not 
only  as  a  political  party,  but  as  a  powerful  element  of  disaffection. 
A  correspondence  with  the  royal  family  in  France  was  regularly 
kept  up;  plots  were  frequently  brought  to  light,  and  still  more 
frequently  suspected ;  while  the  Highlanders,  maintaining  their 
attachment  to  the  old  dynasty,  as  well  as  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  life  which  the  government  had  to  some  extent  inter- 
fered with,  constituted  a  compact  and  reliable  force,  to  which  the 
Jacobites  could  at  all  times  look.  When  the  question  of  the 
Union  was  brought  directly  before  the  Scottish  Parliament^  the 
partisans  of  the  Stuarts  saw  that  the  time  for  energetic  measures 
nad  come.  When  Scotland  ceased  to  have  separate  objects  keep- 
ing her  in  dispute  with  England,  one  of  the  best  chances  of  a 
restoration  was  gone,  and  accordingly  everv  effort  was  made  to 
excite  public  feeling,  by  reviving  the  recollection  of  past  griev- 
ances, and  magnifying  those  which  were  still  felt,  by  showing 
that  an  incorporating  union  with  England  was  simply  submission, 
and  by  strong  appeals  to  self-interest,  founded  on  the  exdusive 
character  of  the  English  laws  of  commerce.  In  parliament  the 
Jacobites  were  but  poorly  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton; 
but  their  objects  were  very  directly  favoured  by  the  strong  oppo- 
ntion  of  the  national  party,  led  on  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and 
Breadalbane.  The  Act  of  Union  had  passed,  however;  and 
although  manifestations  of  disaffection  were  frequent  during  the 
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few  years  after  the  changes  incident  to  it  had  come  into  opera^ 
tion,  Jacobitism  became  gradually  more  feeble.  At  the  accession 
of  George  L  matters  took  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn.  The 
Earl  of  Mar,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  loyalty,  was 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and 
it  was  very  soon  obvious  that  the  new  king  was  not  likely  to 
pursue  a  conciliatory  policy.  The  great  gathering  of  the  clans 
at  Mar's  invitation,  ostensibly  for  a  hunting  match,  but  evi- 
dently for  a  pre-arranged  pohtical  purpose,  revived  the  spirit  of 
Jacobitism,  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  standard  of  insurrection 
was  raised  at  Braemar.  While  matters  had  suddenly  proceeded 
thus  far  in  the  north,  the  presbyterian  spirit  in  the  south  was 
aroused,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle — one  whose  memory  will  long 
be  honoured  in  Scotland — was  appointed  general  of  tne  army  to 
be  embodied  against  the  insurgenta  Mar  s  army,  though  it  cer- 
tainly contained  the  strength  of  the  Highlands,  and  was  reinforced 
by  large  contributions  from  the  LowWds,  and  from  England^ 
where  the  Jacobite  feeling  had  also  been  aroused,  was  never  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  condition.  It  was  *  divided  by  the  variety  of 
coimsels,'  and  the  signal  defeat  sustained  from  Argyle  in  the 
battle  of  Sheriilmuir  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  incipient  dis- 
contents and  divisions  in  the  rebel  camp.  The  clans  were  begin- 
ning to  disperse,  when  the  Chevalier,  with  only  six  followers, 
landed  on  tne  northern  shores  of  Scotland.  This  event,  which 
was  expected  to  revive  the  drooping  cause,  had  a  totally  opposite 
effect  The  rebellion  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir. 

Mr.  Burton's  narrative  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this 
important  part  of  the  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  often  very 
spirited.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  Jacobitism,  and  his  picture 
of  the  Chevalier,  as  he  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Earl  of  Mar 
at  Perth,  is  written  in  his  most  felicitous  style.     He  says — 

'  He  graciously  desired  to  see  the  little  kings  of  the  Highlands, 
with  their  armies ;  and  on  their  exhibiting  some  portions  of  the  High- 
land exercise  and  discipline,  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  them  his  royal 
commendation.  But  the  approval  was  by  no  means  reciprocal.  The 
Highlanders  were  strangers  ix)  those  subtle  principles  of  apostolic  or 
divme  right,  of  which  the  theoretical  pmity  was  held  rather  to  be  con- 
firmed than  weakened  by  the  wretchedness  of  the  physical  medium 
through  which  it  might  happen  to  pass.  They  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  greatness  and  authority  with  the  immediate  means 
of  employing  them,  and  especially  with  physical  strength  and  the  indi- 
cations of  courage  and  determination.  Their  legends  reminded  them 
of  instances  where  decrepit  or  timid  chiefs  had  to  be  deposed,  and  to  be 
replaced  by  hardy,  daring  kingsmen,  who  could  effectually  lead  the  clan« 
And  when  they  saw  in  the  great  chief  of  aft  their  chiefs,  the  never 
robust  frame  shaken  by  dissipation,  the  feeble  lazy  eye,  the  sallow 
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cheek,  the  imhecile  smile,  and  the  lurtless  movemeDts,  tlie  vision  of 
such  a  descendant  of  the  heroic  race  of  Stewart  fell  upon  them  with  the 
coldness  of  despair.' — ^pp.  198, 199. 

It  could  scarceljT  be  expected  that  the  penoual  influoice  of  so 
contemptible  a  being  aa  is  here  describea  could  have  any  eflfeci 
in  repairing  a  broken  enterprifie.  The  Rebellion  of  1715  waa 
from  the  very  first  in  bad  hands.  The  treachery  of  Mar  to  the 
interests  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  the  Hanoverian  fiEtfnily, 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  if  we  except  a  few  of  those — such  as 
Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  and  Nithsdale — ^who  expiated  their 
fault  on  the  scaffold  or  in  exile,  there  was  no  moral  strength 
amone  the  Jacobite  leaders.  This  insurrection,  however,  Ted 
very  (Urectly  to  that  of  ^  the  '45  \  for  the  seventies  exercised  on 
those  implicated  in  it  had  little  effect  in  crushing  the  Jacobite 
spiiit,  if  they  did  not,  indeed,  foster  it  The  Highland  families 
were  reduced,  in  many  instances^  to  the  most  abject  poverty; 
but  still  retaining  their  pride,  they  were  in  the  position  of  mai 
who  had  all  to  gain  in  a  desperate  adventure,  and  nothing  but 
their  lives  to  lose.  Nor  were  disturbing  elements  wanting  in  the 
Lowlands,  where  the  new  revenue  qrstem  gave  rise  to  incessant 
jarrings  between  the  covemment  and  the  pec^e;  while  the 
extensive  smugglinf^,  wnich  resulted  from  the  strong  antipathy 
to  it,  encouraged  a  lawless  and  reckless  mode  of  life.  The  social 
state  of  Scotland  just  before  the  last  Jacobite  outbreak  was  ex* 
tremely  deplorable.  The  good  effects  of  the  Union  had  scarcely 
b^gun  to  be  developed :  for  the  changes  which  it  brought  into 

r ration  were  then  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  miyority  of 
people.  Beneficial  as  most  of  them  ultimately  proved,  they 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  unwarrantable  interferences  with 
the  established  usages  of  the  nati(»i,  and,  as  such,  ther  were  fi^ 
quently  opposed.  So  strongly  were  they  felt,  indeed,  that^  not 
long  before  Mar  s  rebellion,  a  motion  was  actually  made  in  parlii^ 
ment  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
three,  on  the  proxies.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Lords  of 
Kegality,  a  feudal  jurisdiction  unfortunately  reserved  by  tha 
treaty  of  Union,  was  another  fruitful  source  of  grievances  in 
many  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  reader,  unacquainted  with 
the  social  history  of  the  period,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
eiaveryf  even  as  aheohUe  as  that  v:hich  we  dephre  among  our 
iransiitlawli^  eousi/nSy  existed  in  manyvarU  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write.  Some  classes  of  workmen  were  actnallj 
predial  slaves;  while  the  law,  as  r^arded  engagements  between 
masters  and  servants,  was  so  absolute  and  tyrannical,  that  the 
only  recourse  of  the  latter  was  in  flight  Advertisement^^  (^rinff 
rewards  for  runaway  servants,  were  nearly  as  cpmmon  in  Scotland 
at  that  age  as  those  respecting  fugitive  slaves  are  in  ^^^wWh 
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new.  The  kidnapping  of  slaves  for  the  plantations,  extensivdy 
rauctised  by  the  Highland  diiefs  and  otners,  was  a  still  worse 
feature  of  the  social  state  of  the  country.  Mr.  Burton  informs 
ufl — and  oar  own  reading  enables  us  to  corroborate  his  statement 
— that  *a  foul  combination  was  sometimes  made  between  the 
feudal  landlord,  iudges,  and  the  corporate  authorities  in  seaport 
towns  for  the  kidnapping  of  healthy,  strong  young  peasants,  to 
be  sent  as  slaves  to  the  plantations/  This  infiainous  traffic  ter- 
minated when  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  were  abolished.  Had 
these  been  put  an  end  to  at  the  Union,  such  a  traffic  would 
never  have  existed. 

Fostered  alike  by  the  irritation  arising  from  the  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  Union,  and  by  the  relics  of  the  old  social  system 
which  it  had  left,  Jaoobitism,  either  in  sentiment  or  in  principle, 
was  etill  powerfril  in  Scotland.  In  England  it  may  be  said  to 
hafve  animated  only  a  parliamentary  party.  When  the  rebels 
marched  to  Derby,  in  1745,  the  English  Jacobites  were  effectually 
intimidated  by  the  formidable  thing  they  had  helped  to  call  into 
eiustence. 

*  In  Scotla&d,*  says  Mr.  Burton,  '  it  was  very  different.  The  Union 
had  fieuled  in  accomplishing  a  complete  fusion  d  the  two  peoples.  The 
predictians  of  those  wlio  anticipated  tyranny  and  insult  from  the  strong 
eotmtry  towBid  the  weak  had  tK>o  much  the  appearance  of  fulfilment.  .  . 
While  smarting  under  such  inflictions,  the  people  gave  themselves  to 
sentiment  said  Tomanoe,  and  bethought  them  if  their  old  line  of  sove- 
reigns, whom  they  had  so  relentlessly  discarded,  might  not  have  stood 
by  them  in  tiiese  their  trials  ?  The  persecution  of  the  CovenanterSy 
and  the  inquisitorial  tyranny  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  migrated  with 
an  indistinct  back  ground  of  pai>t  history,  and  were  overshadowed  by 
the  grievances  of  heavy  taxation  and  national  insults  present  and 
palpable.  Much  had  been  heard  of  the  high  spirit  and  gallant  bearing 
of  that  youth  on  whom  would  have  descended  a  crown  fondly  believed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  to  have  passed  through  a  line  of 
monarchs  unexampled  in  length  and  continuity.  The  few  gallant  and 
devoted  men  of  the  first  blood  in  the  land,  who  had  already  sacrificed 
themsdves  for  his  cause  in  self-imposed  exile,  called  out  the  respectful 
sympathy  of  a  people  who  love  rank  Jind  admire  generosity.  They 
knew  not  the  petty  trickery  and  caballing  in  that  court  where  people 
acted  the  game  of  king  and  ministers ;  and  the  thought  of  the  exiles 
who  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  him  whom  they  deemed  their  rightM 
sovereupi,  exhUnted  a  single-hearted  purity  of  devotion  well  contrasted 
with  the  selfish  and  often  false  dependents  of  the  Sanoverian  Court. 
Popular  literature  had  long  befriended  the  cause.  All  these  attributes 
camng  forth  pity,  sympathy,  and  admiration,  were  directed  by  this 
potent  agency  towards  illustrious  birth,  high  rank,  endurance,  gene- 
rosity, and  heroism,  and  took  a  hold  on  the  imagination,  with  which 
the  utilitarian  principles  that  ctictated  the  parliaonentary  settlement 
could  in  vain  compete.    The  finest  of  these  old  airs,  simple,  but  sweet 
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and  plaintiye,  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Dryden,  became 
allied  with  *  The  Auld  Stuarts  back  again/  and  the  restoration  on  tiie 
legitimate  head  of  Scotland's  independent  crown.  It  will  jet  be  acme 
time  ere  the  race  die  out  in  Scotland,  who  have  felt  a  little  of  the 
romance  of  Jacobitism — who  remember  from  the  nurseiy  the  sweet 
sadness  of  the  ballads  that  spoke  of  the  young  prince's  heroism  and  his 
royal  line,  embodied  the  wailings  of  those  who  had  lefl  their  best  and 
bravest  on  fatal  Drummossie  Muir,  and  swelled  in  triumphant  prophecy 
that  for  all  that  had  passed  a  brilliant  day  was  coming,  and  his  aaoien 
would  behold  their  idol  again.' — pp.  416,  417. 

We  must  pass  over  Mr.  Burton's  account  of  the  last  Jacobite 
rebellion,  which  is  written,  with  great  perspicuity  and  vigour. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  dearly  as  the  deliverance  was  purchased^ 
Scotland,  freed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  irritation  kept  up 
by  the  intriguing  partisans  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  began  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  realizing  the  benefits  of  her  union  with 
the  sister  country.  The  course  of  legislation,  adopted  after  the 
rebellion,  contributed  in  some  measure  to  remove  the  barriers  to 
social  progress;  but  the  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  springing  up  of  a 
new  generation,  among  whom  new  tendencies  prev^^  and  by 
whom  national  prejudices  were,  to  some  extent,  forgotten. 

Mr.  Burton  closes  his  history  of  the  eventful  period,  to  which 
we  have  briefly  referred,  with  a  succinct  summary  of  the  legis- 
lative changes  effected  in  1746,  7,  and  8,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
Condition  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Scotland  during  the  Century 
following  the  Revolution.  These  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  exa- 
mine: they  afford  but  little  that  can  be  of  interest^  after  the 
events  we  have  been  reviewing. 


Abt.  II. — A  Naturalises  Bamhles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.  By 
Philip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S.,  &c.  Post  8vo.  pp.451.  London: 
J.  Van  Voorst. 

This  \b  a  delightful  specimen  of  a  very  charming  cla«  of 
books  which  are  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  common 
amongst  us.  The  increasing  popularity  of  illustrated  works  on 
natural  history  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
public  mind,  and  of  the  strong  love  for  pure  and  simple  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  which,  we  believe,  in  spite  of  all  the  utilitarianism 
of  the  age,  is  growing  up  around  us.  We  look  on  these  works 
as  doing  much  mpre  tnan  merely  extending  the  bounds  of  natural 
ficience,  and  giving  delight  to  the  present  race  of  natuiaUsti* 
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We  consider  them  as  preparing,  for  that  vast  field  of  intelligence 
which  national  education  is  on  the  point  of  /  breaking lup;  and 
bringing  into  cultivation,  the  seed-corn  with  which  the; new. soil 
will,'. we  trust,  be  largely  sown,  to  grow  up  and;.frucfify«in'  the 
minds  of  millions  into  harvests  of  pure  and  .rati&nlf  delight 
If  the  increased  national  intelligence  for  which  we '  *e 'so' ear- 
nestly looking  is  only  to  find  an.  outlet  in  municipal  disputes, 
or  in.  the  details  of  a  hard,  political,  or  mechanical.'^plosophy, 
our  gain,  we  suspect,-  will  be  a  very  questionable  one,  for  we  can- 
not agree  with^Mr.  Cobden  that  the  newspaper  (at  least  as  news- 
papers are  now)  is  the  best  working  man's  encyclopaedia.  And 
yet  in  what  else  can  the  awakened  intellect  of  our  working 
millions  exert  itself  save  in  such  questions,  hitherto  too  often 
conducted  in  the  dram-shop,  and  leading  to  disaffection? 

Besides  taking  his  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  social 
and  political  questions  of  the  day,  the  working  man  wants  some 
other  occupation  for  his  hours  of  recreation,  and  nowhere  is 
there  for  hun  so  suitable  a  field,  or  one  in  which  he  can  expatiate 
80  freely  as  in  the  ample  and  delightM  domain  of  natural 
science.  The  occupation  he  requires  is  one  which,  while  it 
satisfies  the  mental  appetite,  should  conduce  to  the  bodily  health; 
it  should  be  cheap,  accessible,  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors. 

Among  our  working  men,  once  possessed  of  a  good  elementary 
education,  will  probably  by-and-bye  arise  some  of  our  be$t 
naturalistSL  Look  at  that  extraordinary  book,  ^  The  Old*^  B^d 
Sandstone,'  and  see  what  a  Scottish  quarryman  can  do!. '  Truly 
a  wonderful  book,  elevating  its  author,  in  oiirV  judgment,  to  the 
rank. among  Scottish  geologists  which*  Robert: Bums  bears  in 
Scottish  song.  Give,  our  English  artizans*  an  education  such  as 
is  secured^for  the;  Scottish  peasant;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the 
boimdaries  of  natural,  knowledge  immensely  extended,T— not  only 
from  the  increased  number  of  observers  of. nature. whict we  shall 
thus  obtain,  but  partly,  too,  from  the  superior  t  character  and 
training  of  some  of  these,  observera*.  By, the: discipline  of  his 
daily  toil  the  intelligent  workin'g.  man  is  educated  to  habits  of 
patience,  and  has  learned  to  be  content  with  accumulating  results 
by  slow  degrees.  These  are  invtduable  qualities  for  the  minute 
observer  of  nature;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  these 
qualities  has,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  kept  back  in- 

Juuring  and  active  minds  from  the  study  of  natural  science, 
nipatience  of  detail,  and  of  steady,  patient,  plodding  attention, 
is  &ctal»  to.the  success  of  a  student  in  any  of  the  sciences  based  on 
observation;  and  we  cannot. but  think  that  the  training  of  an 
intell^ent'artizan  is  at  least  as  well  fitted  for  a  field  nati^ist  as 
that  offa?stu(fent«of  literature  or  philosophy.  • 

For  the  purpose  in  view,  such  branches  of  natural  science'  as 
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the  working  man  and  tradesman  can  pursue  will  have  to  be  more 
and  more  popularised.  Kot  that  their  facts  are  to  be  less 
daborately  recorded  or  seyerely  classified, — ^not  by  any  means 
that  we  would  wish  to  see  an  educated  artizan  class  ^  playing  al 
science/  but  that  by  making  the  terms  intelli^ble,  by  giymg 
English  names  to  things  now  too  ofien  clothed  m  pedantic  gib- 
berish, and  by  furnishing  elementary  treatises  ampl^  illustn^ed 
(which  the  calotype  and  progress  of  engraving  bid  &ir  to  enable 
us  to  do),  we  should  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  working  man 
most  of  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  paths  of  science,  and 
smooth  the  way  for  him  to  its  higher  elevations. 

When  such  men  as  Dr.  Lindley  and  Professor  Airey  can  ad- 
vocate  the  popularizing  of  the  sciences  in  which  they  are  so 
distinguished,  to  urge  it  for  the  sake  of  the  working  man  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  reverence  for  the  '  dignity'  or  *  learn- 
ing* with  which  science  has  been  hitherto  invested.  We  haTe 
not,  however,  space  here  to  dwell  further  upon  this  idea  ;  but  we 
believe  a  mighty  change  will  be  wrought,  by  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  in  me  depositaries  of  scientific  knowledge, — 
that  the  number  of  readers  and  of  students  of  such  works  as  this 
of  Mr.  Gosse  (divested  of  a  few  technicalities),  will  be  very  greatly 
enlarged, — that  a  new  and  ample  field  for  enterprize  among  the 
publishers  of  similar  works  will  be  opened  un,  and  that  in  the 
illimitable  domain  of  natural  history  are  provided  for  an  educated 
nation,  in  endless  scope  and  variety,  fields  adapted  to  the  tastes 
of  each,  and  the  faculties  and  powers  of  all,  wher^n,  while 
extending  the  bounds  of  science,  and  finmiahing  fresh  illustrations 
of  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator,  they  may  be  cultivating 
for  themselves  health,  virtue,  and  hi^pines& 

This  book  is  the  record  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
occupied  the  author  during  a  nine  months'  residence  on  the 
charming  shores  of  North  and  South  Devon.  Though  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  the  sea-shore  naturalist,  it  is  by  no  means  a  book 
of  systematic  zoology,  a  fault  which  the  unbounded  love  most 
readers  feel  for  Gilbert  White's  *  Natiu^  History  of  Selboume' 
would  seem  to  prove  to  be  to  the  mass  of  readers  one  of  the 
highest  possible  recommendations.  Along  with  many  elaborate 
and  admirable  descriptions  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
creatures  little  known  to  the  naturalist  who  has  not  made  this 
specialty  his  study,  and  some  curious  and  novel  views  respectii^ 
'  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  embryology  and  development 
of  the  zoophytes,  and  the  nature  and  functicA  of  their  q)ecial 
organs,'  along  with  these  we  have,  to  use  the  author's  wcHtla, 
*  personal  narrative,  local  anecdote,  and  traditionary  lesend,  and, 
in  short,  an^ihing  find  eveiythinff  that  having  conveyed  pleasure 
and  interest  to  myself^  I  thought  mig^t  entertain  and  please 
my  reader.' 
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The  reader  k  not  desired  to  stand  incessantly  ov&^  the  micro- 
scope^ or  watch  oontinuaUy  the  '  sea-change'  which  comes  over 
the  objects  of  his  scientific  incpiiiy. 

*  I  yenture  to  wk  jour  compaiik>n8h^>/  the  author  sajg,  '  coarteons 
leader,  in  my  rambks  over  field  and  down  in  the  fresh  dewy  momiiig; 
I  ask  you  to  listen  with  me  to  the  carol  of  the  lark  and  the  hum 
of  the  wild  bee;  I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  mai^  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun;  to  watch  with 
me  the  mantling  tide  as  it  rolls  inward,  and  roars  among  the  hoDow 
caves ;  I  ask  you  to  share  with  me  the  delightful  emotions  which 
the  contemplation  of  unbounded  beauty  and  beneficence  ever  calls  up  in 
the  cultivated  mind.* — p.  6. 

• 

And  so  with  'a  heart  that  watches  and  receives'  we  trust 
many  a  reader  will  set  forth  with  our  authOT^  and  return  fi*om 
his  j^easant  companionship  a  confirmed  enthusiast  in  natural 
history.  We  widi  our  most  constant  reader  no  more  agreeable 
and  well-4nlDnned  guide  than  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  rambles  along'the 
sea-sh<Mre.  For  he  is  one  of  that  order  of  naturalists^  largely,  we 
believe  (notwithstanding  the  asserted  scepticism  of  the  age),  in- 
creasing in  this  country,  *  who  lopk  through  Nature  up  to  !Nature  s 
God,'  one  of  those  who  is  not  content  with  the  mere  dilettantism 
of  science,  who  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  deUcate  dissection, 
or  research  into  the  physiology,  or  familiarity  with  the  habits 
and  oonlzivances  of  the  cveatores  which  are  the  object  of  his 
study,  bat  who  feels  through  all — 

'  A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.* 

Mr.  Oosse  has  a  happy  faculty  of  finding  apt  comparisons,  in 
homely  and  familiar  objects,  to  things  that  are  rare,  or  perhaps 
observed  by  himself  for  the  first  time,  a  faculty  exceedingly 
valuable  to  a  naturalist,  and  especially  to  a  littoral  and  micro- 
scopic observe  of  nature. 

For  example,  after  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  descripticm  of 
our  native  madrepore,  he  says,  in  a  note,  '  A  singularly  good  re- 
presentation of  a  highly-coloured  specimen  of  our  madrepore  may 
be  obtained  by  cuttmg  across  a  ripe  strawberry  of  moderate  size. 
The  mouth,  with  its  painted  margin,  the  Yanayke  circle  of  fiesh 
colour,  and  even  the  radiating  white  plates,  are  all  there  with 
felicitous  vraisemblcmce'  (p.  114,  note) 

And  ligain,  in  describing  the  painted  scallop  {Peden  oper- 
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•  cviaris),  and  speaking  of  the  row  of  brilliant  gemmules  supposed 
to  be  the  eyes,  *a  row  of  minute  circular  points,  of  high  ieHad- 
tive  power,  possessing  all  the  brilliancy  of  precious  stones,  lodking, 
indeed,  like  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  each  sot  in  a  ring*  or 
socket  of  black  substance,  which  greatly  enhances  their  beauty/ 
he  takes  the  following  homely  and  happy  illustration  i — *  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  pincushions  so  frequently  made  between 
the  valves  of  those  very  sosdlop  shells  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  by  the  living  animal  to  its  homely  but 
useful  substitute ;  and  the  beautiful  eyes  themselves  might  be 
readily  mistaken  for  two  rows  of  diamond-headed  pins,  carefully 
and  regularly  stuck  along  the  two  edges  of  the  pincushion.'  (p.  49) 

So,  also,  describing  the  lovely  daisy  anemone  {actinia  betUa)^ 
he  paints  in  a  very  graphic  way  the  distinction  between  this  and 
other  anemones  of  the  sea-shore  (of  which  latter  the  disk  is 
merely  the  end  of  a  short  thick  columnar  body),  by  saying,  of 
beltisy  *  Its  form,  viewed  externally,  is  that  of  a  shallow  cup,  but 
its  surface  is  in  general  almost  flat,  or  a  very  little  depressed  to 
the  centre.  The  whole  bears  a  likeness  closer  than  uhwl  to  a 
flower  with  a  footstalk.*  (p.  28.) 

And  again,  after  a  portrait  of  our  smallest  native  pipe-fish 
(Syngnathus  lurnhriciforTriis),  painted  with  all  the  delicacy, 
accuracy,  and  finish  of  an  exquisite  miniature,  he  concludes- ^hus: 

*  In  captivity  the  manners'  of-  this  pretty  little  fish  are*  arnusing 
and  engaging.  Its  beautiful  eyes  move  independently  off' each 
other,  which  gives  a  most  curious  effect  as  you  watch  its  little 
face  through  a  lens ;  one  eye  being  directed  towards  your  face, 
with  a  quick  glance  of  apparent  -  intelligence,  while  the  other  is 
either  at  rest,  or  thrown  hither  and  thither  at  various  other  objecta 
/  was  strongly  reminded  of  that  strange  reptile,  the  chame- 
leon: Cp.  180.) 

And  to  conclude  the  examples  of  the  graphic  comparisons  of 
our  author,  than  which  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  natural 
science  none  is  more  valuable  to  a  writer,  we  quote  the' following 
laughable  and  forcible  illustration  of'  *  the  spiral  polypidoms  of 
Ceuularia  avicularia,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  our  native 
zoophytes.  *The  specimens  are*  particularly  fine;  the  cells 
tenanted  with  healthy  polypes  in  great  numbers,  protruding  their 
crystal  stars  of  tentacles,  and  covered  with  scores  of  birds  neads, 
nodding  to  and  fro  their  bald  heads  like  so  many  old  men  sleep- 
ing at  church,  and  opening  and  shutting  their  frightfully  jgaping 
jaws  like  snapping  turtles.'  (p.  205.)  Lest  any  timid  reader  may  be 
deterred  from  making  acquaintance  with  these  monsters,  we  may 
reassure  him  or  her  by  remarking  that  all  these  sleeping  old 
.  men  and  snapping  turtles,  besides  a  vast  variety  of  qwnges, 
I-    corals,  sea-weeds,  and  myriads  of  other  plants  and  plant  animals, 
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w^  contaiiied  .on  a  small  fra^ent  of  rock,  /scarcely  bigger 
tUin  a  penny  pi^ce/  whose  multitudinous  inhabitants  and  Vide 
domain  of  vegetable  life  are  revealed  by  the  microscopa      •  »' 

'We  cannot  refirain  from  quoting  a  sentence  $  or  two  (quite  as 
characteristic  of -our  author,  as  the  happy  power  of ;  illustration 
referred  to)  with  which  he  concludes  his  cursory  suiyey  of  the 
world  contained  in  the  surface  of  his  fragment  of  rock : —    - 

i*  What  a  vast  amount  of  happiness  we  here  get  a  glimpse  of !  For  life, 
the  mere  exercise  of  functions  in  health,  and  in  suitable  circumstances 
ai>d  conditions, — ^the  circiunstances  and  conditions,  I  mean,  for  which 
the  creatures  themselves  are  fitted, — ^is  undoubtedly  enjoyment,  pro- 
bably of  as  high  a  nature  as  the  inferior  animals  are  capable  of  receivmg. 
We  need  not,  then,  ask  for  what  purpose  God  has  made  so  great  a 
variety  of  creatures  of  no  apparent  benefit  to  man.  Is  it  not  an  end 
worthy  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  good,  that  he  has  stocked  every 
nook  and  comer  of  his  world,  even  to  overflowing,  with  sentient 
existences,  capable  of  pleasure,  and  actually  enjoying  it  to  the  full^  hour 
by  hour,  and  day  by  day?' — ^p.  207. 

Whether  we  can  follow  our  author  as  cordially  in  the  bound- 
less benevolence  of  his  hopes  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  pipe 
fishes  and  medusas,  as  in  the  above  reply  to  that  conceit  and 
almost  inconceivable  narrowness  of  soul  which  is  continually 
wondering  why  God  created  things  of  no  apparent  use  to  Tnan, 
we  cannot  very  well  say;  infinitely  better,  however,  is  hSs  kindly 
creed,  than  others,  which  in  some  ears  sound  more :  orthodox. 
'  We  may  suppose  that  at  least  the  invertebrate  portions  'of  *the 
animal  creation  suffer  their  share  of  the  fall  rather  corporately 
than  individually,  rather  nominally,  in  dignity,  than  consciously, 
in  pain  and  want,'  and  *  when  creation  shall  be  more  than  rein- 
stated in  primal  honour'  Mr.  Gosse  hopes  that  *  even  these  low- 
bom  atoms  of  almost  unseen  and  unsuspected  life,  shall  in  some 
way  or  other  get  an  augmentation  of  happiness,  and  thus  take 
their  humble  share  in  the  blessing  of  the  redeemed  inheritance.' 

Tlius  even  the  microscopic  naturalist  finds  his  sympathies 
extend  through  the  creatures  with  whom  he  becomes  familiar,  to 
what  we  call  the  verge  of  creation,  and  he  embraces  all  animate 
nature,  with  a  sentiment  such  as  that  we  call  superstition  in  the 
Indian — 

*  Who  thinks,  translated  to  his  native  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.' 

We^  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  quote  some  of  the  artistic  anato- 
mical sketches  which  Mr.  Gosse  gives,  especially  of  the  actinice 
and  other  zoophytes;  his  remarks  on  the  embryology^ of  a  medu- 
soid.  (p.  89),  and  his  views  and  observations  on  the  .special  organs 
of  this  obscure  class  of  creatures.  One  or  two  of  his. sea  views, 
too,  painted  with  a  Turner  s  effect  and  a  Turner's  eye  for  light  in 
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the  points  of  the  scene,  we  should  have  Kked  to  give,  bat 
only  ref^  owr  reader  to  the  work  itself,  and  content  ««rBdveB 
with  a  quotation  or  two  about  Bodc-pools. 

That  Mr.  Oosse  is  an  enthusiastic  workman  tlie  following 
paragraphs  testify.  '  What  a  delight  it  is  to  scramble  among  the 
rough  rocks  that  gird  this  stem  iron-bound  coast  (Ilfraoombe), 
and  peer  into  one  after  another  of  the  thousand  tide-pools  that 
lie  in  their  cavities!'  (pi  186.)  In  these  rock-pools  our  author 
luxuriates  beyond  measure:- 

*  Leaving  the  shell  collectors,  T  strolled  down  the  long  narrow  inlet, 
of  which  the  shell  beach  was  the  head,  towards  the  tide-pools  at  the 
water's  edge.  It  was  a  long  way  down  the  cove,  which  resembles  a 
narrow  lane,  bounded  by  high  wsdls  of  sharp  and  rugged  rock;  and  as 
I  walked  down,  I  perceived  that  the  accumulated  shells  were  found 
only  at  high-water  mark;  below  this  there  was  nothing  but  soft  yellow 
sand  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

*  The  black  and  rough  bounding  rocks,  however,  enclosed  in  their 
hollows  many  pools,  some  of  which  were  of  large  dimensions.  Those 
near  the  water's  edge  were  generally  deep,  narrow,  wall-sided,  and 
daric;  all  of  which  qualities  made  them  excellent  exploring  ground  for 
a  naturalist.  Their  steepness  and  depth  rendering  them  difficidt  of 
examination  from  without,  I  stripped  and  jumped  in,  the  weather  beins 
warm,  and  worked  away  with  my  hammer  and  chisel,  as  long  as  I 
dared,  in  water  breast-high.' 

.  Becollecting  that  Mr.  Gosse  was  an  invalid,  one  must  congrai- 
tulate  him  on  being  out  of  sight  of  the  doctor  in  such  predica- 
ments aA  the  preceding  and  the  following: — 

*  I  searched  some  time  without  success  for  the  coral,  and  had  begun 
to  despair  of  finding  it,  for  the  tide  was  almost  at  its  lowest,  wheo 
suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  one'  (it  is  the  madrepore  he  is  in  search 
of)  '  proiccting  from  the  under  surface  of  one  of  the  slanting  ridges  of 
rock.  The  water  would  not  allow  me  to  reach  it  with  any  ho|>e  of 
detaching  it  uninjured,  but  presently  I  peeped  into  a  small  cavern 
formed  by  large  masses  of  the  rock  ])iled  one  against  another,  in  which 
there  were  nearly  a  score  of  them.  By  a  little  manoeuvring  I  managtxl 
to  squeeze  my  body  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  work  with  the  chisel, 
disregardful  of  the  water  that  covered  my  feet  below,  and  of  the  coat- 
ing of  mud,  the  slimy  zooi)hytea  and  sponges  that  adhere<l  to  tlie  over- 
hanging rock  above  me.' — p.  186. 

We  have  looked  through  his  numerous  descriptions  of  *  rock- 
pools,'  in  order  to  lay  the  most  pleasing  before  the  reader,  and 
diooee  that  of  *  Oddicombe  Rock  Pool  (p.  54f.) 

*  I  took  another  look  at  my  pretty  little  rock  basin  at  Oddicombe. 
It  is  a  deep  oval  cup-like  cavity,  about  a  yard  wide  in  its  longest 
diameter,  and  of  the  same  depth,  hewn  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  iiolid 
limestone,  with  as  dear  a  surface  as  if  a  stone-mason  had  been  at  work 
there.    It  is  ahrayv,  of  course,  full  of  water,  and  except  when  a  beaTj 
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is  rolling  in,  of  briUiimt  deamess.  All  roond  the  margin  are 
growing  tufts  of  the  common  coralline,  forming  a  whitish  bushy  frinee, 
reaching  from  the  edge  to  about  six  inches  down ;  a  few  plants  of  the 
bladder^^r^iM  are  scatt^^d  around  and  above  the  brim ;  and  the  arching 
fronds  of  the  sweet  Inminaria  hang  down  nearly  to  the  bottom,  closely 
resembling,  except  in  their  deep  brown  hue,  the  hartstongue  fern, 
that  so  profusely  adorns  the  sides  of  our  green  lanes.  Below  the 
ooralHne  level  are  a  few  small  red  searweeds,  as  rhodymenia  palmata, 
and  the  black  purple  chandrus  crkput,  growing  in  fine  tufts,  inflecting 
a  rich  steel  blue  iridescence.  But  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides  ana 
the  bottom  are  almost  free  from  sea-weeds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  ulva  or  two,  and  a  few  incrusting  patches  of  the  coralline-base 
not  yet  shot  up  into  branches,  but  resembling  smooth  pink  lichens. 
The  smooth  suriace  of  the  rock  in  these  lower  parts  is  quite  clean,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  the  sight  of  the  actiniw,  that  project 
from  the  hollows,  and  spread  out  their  broad  circular  disks  like  flat 
i>lossoms,  adherii^  to  the  face  of  the  interior.  There  are  many  of 
them,  all  of  the  species  actinia  bellis,  and  all  of  the  dark  chocolate 
variety,  streaked  with  scarlet ;  and  they  are  fine  in  the  ratio  of  the 
depth  at  which  they  live ;  one  at;  the  very  bottom  is  fully  three  inches 
in  diameter. 

'  There  is  something  exceedingly  charming  in  such  a  natural  mvarium 
as  this.  When  I  so  down  on  my  knees  upon  the  rocky  margin,  and 
bring  my  face  nearly  close  to  the  water,  the  whole  interior  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  various  forms  and  beautiful  tints  of  the  sea- 
weeds, especially  the  purple  flush  of  the  chondrus,  are  well  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  I  can  see  the  little  shrimps  and  other  crustaoea  busily 
swimming  from  weed  to  weed,  or  pursuing  their  instinctive  occupations 
among  the  fronds  and  branches,  an  ample  forest  of  them.  Tiny  fishes, 
of  the  Blenny  genus,  are  also  hiding  under  the  shadow'  of  the  tufts, 
and  occasionally  darting  out  with  quivering  tail ;  and  one  or  two 
brittlestars  are  deliberately  crawling  about,  by  means  of  their  five  long 
and  flexible  arms,  in  a  manner  that  seems  a  ludicrous  caricature  of  a 
man  climbing  up  by  his  hands  and  feet — only  you  must  suppose  an 
additional  arm  growing  from  the  top  of  his  head.  The  variety  of  their 
colours,  and  the  singular  but  always  elegant  patterns  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  render  these  little  star-fishes  attractive. 

*  Such  a  calm,  clear  little  well  as  this  among  the  rugged  rocks,  stored 
with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  an  object  well  calculated  to  attract  a 
poet's  fancy.' — ^p.  56. 

The  following  description  must  have  been  drawn  from  just 
such  a  rock-pool,  and  most  true  to  nature  it  is : — 

*  In  hollows  of  the  tide  worn  reef. 
Left  at  low  water  glistening  in  the  sun, 
Pellilcid  pools  and  rocks  in  miniature, 
With  their  small  fry  of  fishes,  crusted  shells, 
Rich  mosses,  tree  like  sea-weed,  sparkling  pebbles. 
Enchant  the  eye,  and  tempt  the  eager  hand 
To  violate  the  fairy  paradise.'  James  Moih'GOMERT, 
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In  another  larger  rock-pool,  '  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and 
eight  or  ten  wide,  quite  over-shadowed  by.the*r6cki  in  a  sort  of 
cavern  of  which  it  lies,'  in  this  rock-pool,  all*friiiged  with  sea- 
weeds, and  furnished  with  the  rich  brown  fronds  of  ^tte  great  oar 
weeds  and  tangles,  swinging  slowly,  or  lying  motionless,  in  the 
glassy  wave, — ^in , this  large  pool, 

'  Large  prawns  swim  at  fFeedom,  and  a  very  pleasing  sight  it  is  to 
watch  them  as  they  glide  gracefully  and  equally  along.  The  tail-fans 
are  widely  dilated,  rendering  conspicuous  the  contrasted  colours  with 
which  they  are  painted ;  the  jaws  are  expanded,  the  feet  hanging  loosely 
beneath.  Now  one  rises  to  the  surface  almost  perpendicularly,  then 
gUdes  down  towards  the  bottom,  sweeping  up  again  in  a  graceful 
curve.  Now  he  examines  the  weeds,  then  shoots  under  the  dark 
angles  of  the  rock:  as  he  comes  up  towards  me,  I  stretch  out  my  hand 
over  the  water;  in  an  instant  he  shoots  backwards  a  foot  or  so;  then 
catching  hold  of  a  weed  with  his  feet,  and  straddling  its  vertical  edge, 
he  remains  motionless,  gazing  up  at  me  with  his  large  prominent  eyes, 
as  if  in  the  utmost  astonishment.' — ^p.  39. 

Then  follows  a  graphic  and  elaborate  description  of  the  prawn, 
which,  pretty  as  he  is  on  a  plate  of  white  china  at  the  tea  table, 
is,  as  Mr.  (losse  says,  'far  more  beautiful  when  just  netted  from 
the  bottoiA,  or  from  the  overhanging  weed-grown  side  of  some 
dark  pool.' 

With  a  reference  to  a  plan  for  marine  vivaria,  respecting  which 
Mr.  Gosse  has  had  much  experience,  we  shall  cut  short  our  quo- 
tations from  this  delightful  book.  The  plates,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-eight,  twelve  of  them  printed  in  colours,  comprise  two 
hundred  and  forty  figures  of  animals  or  parts  of  animals,— many 
of  them  drawn  from  microscopic  observation :  the  whole,  as  well 
as  the  letter-press  and  general  aspect  of  the  volume,  presenting 
the  usual  creditable  appearance  of  the  volumes  which  issue  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst 

*The  following  facts  may  l)e  considered  as  established: — Marine 
animals  and  plants  may  be  kept  in  health  in  glass  vases  of  sea-water 
for .  a  period  of  greater  or  less  time,  aoconling  to  circumstances,  pro- 
vided they  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  li^^ht.  The  oxygen  given  off 
by  healthy  vegetation  under  this  stimulus  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  animal  life,  and  this  amount  can  be  readily 
ascertained  by  exi^riment.  ....  Should  any  of  my  readers  wish  to 
see  these  experiments  in  operation,  or  to  cultivate  a  {personal  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  individual  wpecimenM  whose  history  has  been 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  they  mav  do  both  by  visiting  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent *s-park.  l*he  able  and  zealous  Secre- 
tary, 1).  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  has  already  set  up  one  large  glass  tank, 
filled  with  sea-water,  stocked  with  marine  plants  and  animals,  so  as  to 
resemble  one  of  those  charming  tide  pools  so  often  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  with  the  advantage  of  having  its  sides  formed  of  plate  glass,  and 
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its  whole  contents  therefore  clearly  visible All  who  have  seen 

this  aquarium  concur  in  considering  it  a  most  attractive  exhibition; 
and  it  is  fairly  anticipated  that,  when  seven  other  tanks  of  equal 
dimensions  are  added  to  the  one  already  stocked,  and  containing  some 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  marine  creatures  (a  result  which  we  hope  to 
accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  few  months),  the  whole  wiU  form  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  interesting  features  of  these  gardens. 

'  But  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  realization  of  a  marine 
aquarium  for  the  parlour  or  conservatory.  An  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  for  some  time  in  the  manufacturer's  hands;  and  though 
there  are  some  minor  difficulties  attendant  on  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  execution,  they  are  not  such  as  to  throw  any  doubt  on  my  confident 
expectation,  that  in  a  short  time  an  elegant  vase,  stocked  with  alg» 
and  sea-anemones,  and  comprismg  within  itself  the  elements  of  its 
constant  self-purification,  will  be  before  the  world.' 

And  now,  the  reader  who  may,  for  the  first  time,  have  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  world  of  wonder,  contrivance,  and  beauty, 
which  lies  along  tlie  hitherto  undiscovered  shores  of  the  ocean  of 
England,  will  find  an  additional  reason  to  love  and  to  haunt  the 
bays  and  beaches,  gemmed  with  clear  rock  pools,  and  fringed 
with  foam-bells,  which  girdle  his  native  land.  He  will  feel  as 
we  all  feel  on  discovering  a  new  virtue  in  an  old  friend.  He 
will  perceive  that  a  new  charm  is  added  to  the  old  poetic  ocean 
in  this  wonder  world,  over  which  his  tides  trample  twice  with 
every  revolution  of  the  sun;  and  the-  charm  wiU  be  the  more 
delightful  from  the  infinite  delicacy,  fragility,  and  beauty  of  the 
tiny  creatures  which  thus  play  securely  beneath  his  aiirful  feet. 
Ideas  of  the  vast  and  the  minute,  of  the  irresistible  and  the 
helpless,  the  sense  of  the  sublime  which  springs  from  the  unity 
and  grandeur  of  the  great  sea  and  that  which  arises  from  the 
infinitely  little  and  countlessly  multitudinous  creatures  that  people 
every  weed  and  stone,  are  all,  he  feels,  present  on  the  shores  of 
his  native  ocean,  which  is  thus  endeared  to  him  the  more.  In 
an  additional  sense  to  that  of  the  poet,  he  feels  that  the  sea  is 
*  a  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself,'  and 
a  new  meaning  is  given  to  the  magnificent  stanza  whence  that 
expression  is  drawn: — 

'  Thou  glorious  mirror!  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — ^the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone.' 
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Akt  III. — Theoio^eher  Commenfar  zum  AJUen  Testament.  Von  M. 
Baumgarten,  Ph.  D.  TheoL  Lie.  Privatdoccnten  zu  Kiel.  EMv 
TheU:  AUgemeine  Einleiteng,  Pentateuch.  Kiel  1842,  VM/L 
(Theological  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  3j  Dr.  M. 
Baumgarten.  First  Part:  General  Introdnetaoii,  Pentateoeh. 
Two  volumes.    Kiel,  1842  and  1844.  pp.  xcix. — 1091.) 

2.  Die  Apo8telge9chictey  oder  der  Entwickelungsgang  der  Kireke  OM 

JertuaUm  hii  Bom.  Ein  htblisch-hUtorischer  Versuch.  Yon  M. 
Bftomgarten,  Doctor  der  Philosophic  und  Theologie,  der  letzteren 
ordentlichen  Professor  an  der  Uniyersitat  Rostock.  Halle,  1852. 
(The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Church's  Course  of  Devdop- 
ment  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  A  Biblico-historical  Essaj  bj  Dr. 
M.  Baumgarten,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Umverntj 
of  Rostock.     HaUe,  1852.    pp.  1176.) 

3.  Die  Kachtgesichte  Sacharioi.  Eine  Prophetenstimme  am  die  Oefem* 

wart.  Yon  M.  Baumgarten  Doctor  imd  Professor  der  Tkeologk 
in  Rostock.  Erste  Halfte.  Braunschweig,  1854.  (The  N^t- 
visions  of  Zechariah.  The  voice  of  a  Prophet  to  the  Present  Ge- 
neration. By  Dr.  M.  Batmigarten,  Professor  of  Theology  ia 
Rostock.  First  half,  pp.  386.  Brunswick,  1854.)  London 
Agents:  Williams  and  Xorgatc,  14,  Henrietta-street,  CoTcnt- 
garden. 

In  a  recent  article,*  we  called  attention  to  the  deadly  attacks 
made  of  late  by  the  so-called  Tubingen  school  of  destructive 
criticism,  of  wluch  Dr.  Ferdinand  Baur — ^the  Maixdon  of  our 
days — is  now,  as  Strauss  was  formerly,  the  acknowledged  chiei^ 
upon  the  historical  records  of  apostolic  CJhristianity.  we  there 
briefly  sketched  the  hypothesis — highly  novel  certainly,  but  a 
masterpiece  of  absurdity — ^by  which  these  rationalist  theologiaDS 
profess  to  e}[  plain  the  genesis  of  the  primitive  church,  and  c^  ita 
earliest  documents.  To  that  article  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  refresh  their  memories  upon  the  subject "f 


*  Heoent  German  AVorks  on  the  Apostolic  Church.  *  Eclectic  Review'  for 
June,  1S53. 

t  Wo  content  oursclres  here  with  repeating,  on  accoont  of  our  present 
desi^i,  tliat  so  far  as  the  indictment  against  the  genuineness  and  histoncitv  of 
the  Acts  is  concerned,  its  p^vamcn  may  be  summed  up  in  three  counts,  ft  is 
allcEred  that  the  purely  subjective  and  unhistorical  character  of  the  piece  is 
evident  from  this,  that  the  author,  in  order  to  serve  an  irenic  interest  in 
brinfring  together  the  Judaic  and  Anti-judaic  parties  in  the  church  of  the 
second  renturv,  to  which  date  thrjr  refer  in  composition,  (1)  Pauhnizcs  Peter 
in  the  fomicrhalf;  (i;  Pctrinizes  Paul  in  the  latter  half;  and  (3)  draws  a 
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Our  diief  interest  in  the  portent  aroee,  not  finom  any  dread  of  ita 
becomix^  natnialized  here — ^the  practiGai  sense  of  Endishmen 
i.  quit^^safeguard  eaough  againTly  such  contingel^-but 
from  the  powerful  impolse  whidi  its  warm  discussion  throughout 
Germany  has  hapijtly  given  to  the  thorough  mvest^tion  of  the 
New  Testament  church,  and  in  particular  to  the  c(miprehensive 
study  of  that  shamefully  neglected  portion  of  the  Word  of  God, 
whidi  enshrines  its  primeval  history,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostie& 
IWr  it  is  prodaely  aroimd  this  insulted  book  of  Scripture,  whose 
sense  the  fsnt  mass  of  Christians  in  their  hau^ty  and  he^- 
strong  contempt  of  ifta  dmne  dums  to  detomine  for  them  their 
eodeaastical  polity  and  institutions,  have  •&  almg,  almost  from 
die  day  when  it  was  penned,  scarcely  cared  to  learn,  tJiot  Dbb 
battle  of  the  critics,  with  four-fifths  of  the  New  Testament  canon 
as  the  stake,  now  birlj  glows.  It  is  a  painful  refiecti(Hi  that  a 
life  and  death  struggle  for  the  very  possession  of  this  glorious 
muniment,  with  men  who  pronounce  it  only  an  ingenious 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end,  and  even  contrive  to  make  it  their 
point  d'appvA.  whence  to  reason  away  all  historical  Christianity, 
should  have  been  needed  to  scatter  the  accusing  dust  of  more 
than  fifty  generations  But  at  whatever  cost  attamed,  the  result 
is  one  for  which  every  Christian  who  sighs  after  the  emancipar 
tion  of  Ouistendom  firom  its  doubly  debasing  thraldom  to 
hierarchical  imposture  within,  and  to  Byzantine  despotism  with- 
out, may  give  God  hearty  thanks. 

In  our  former  notice  of  several  of  the  prindpal  works  written 
with  an  J^logetic  tendency,  which  have  been  called  forth  more 
or  less  palpably  by  the  pressure  of  the  Baurian  controversy,  we 
purposely  reserved  one  for  separate  consideratioiL  We  thus 
singled  out  Dr.  Baumgarten's  elaborate  exposition  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  on  account  of  its  pre-eminent  merits,  which  quite  en- 
title it  to  a  place  by  itself.  For  of  all  the  nimierous  literary  pro- 
ductions, many  of  them  of  a  high  order,  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  this  fresh  Tubingen  ferment,  we  know  not  of  one  at  all 
approaching  either  in  present  interest  or  permanent  value  this 
admirable  book.  We  have  thought,  as  we  have  perused  and 
re-perused  it  with  ever  growing  delight,  that  we  could  now  divine 
the  reason  why  such  a  perverse  view  as  the  Baurian  of  that  book 
of  Scripture,  on  which  Dr.  Baumgarten  comments,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  vex  the  peace  of  the  church;  and  we  are  quite  disp^ed 
to  augur  tlie  speedy  consignment  of  this  new  figment  to  the 
limbo  of  vanity,  whither  Eichhom's  *Protevangelium,'  Paulus's 
naturalisms,  and  Strauss  s  myths  have  already  flown,  now  that  its 


most  suspicions  parallelism  between  the  two  rival  Apostles  throughout  the 
whole  gI  the  booL 
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work  has  been  done.    We  have  felt  devoutly  thankful  to  the 
great  head  of  the  church,  who,  at  the  critical  hour,  has  raised  vp 
a  champion  able  to  meet,  by  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  at  once 
so  profoundly  scientific  and  so  sublimely  Christian  as  that  befoie 
us,  what  all  enlightened  Christians  must  own  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  our  timea     We  have  not  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  modest  conviction,  that  in  no  pre- 
vious uninspired  period  of  her  history,  has  the  church  of  Christ 
possessed  such  a  means  as  is  here  afforded  her  of  gaining  a  tnie 
msight  into  the  meaning  of  her  own  glorious  archivea     How 
little  she  has  understood  them  hitherto,  we  have  a  pregnant  proof 
at  hand  in  the  title  with  which  she  has  inscribed  them.    For  most 
assuredly  Luke  never  styled  them  'The  Acts  of  the  ApoMes! 
Nor  could  the  church  have  ever  foisted  upon  them  so  fsital  a 
misnomer,  had  she  not  already  in  her  slavish  bondage  to  sense 
forgotten  to  follow  with  the  loving  eye  of  faith  her  ascended  Lord, 
and  so  missed  the  only  point  of  view  whence  they  can  be  liglitlj 
scanned.     The  sacred  historian  himself,  in  the  very  first  verae  of 
his  first  chapter,  characterizes  his  work  as  a  resumption  of  his 
narrative  of  '  all  that  Jesus  begariy  both  to  do  and  teach;'  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  hct  that  a 
book  which  barely  gives  the  names  of  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  Twelve,  and  abruptly  drops  the  history  even  of  Peter,  so  soon 
as  Paul  enters  upon  the  scene,  is  singularly  defective,  if  considered 
as  an  account  of  the  apostles.     It  is  only  when  we  r^ard  Him 
who  was  exalted  to  Qod  s  right  hand  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
and  not  His  servants,  however  sublime  their  rank,  as  the  subject 
of  the  book,  that  this  sequel  to  Luke  s  Gospel  is  foimd  to  be 
informed  with  an  aim  and  guided  by  a  prmciple  and  a  plan 
such  as,  till  Schneckenburgher's  sinister  ingenmty  furnished  it 
with  one  utterly  destructive  of  its  historical  contents,  the  nodding 
critics  never  dreamt  that  it  embodied.     On  this  cardinal  point, 
however,  of  the  real  agent,  and  so  to  say,  hero  of  the  piece,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Baumeartcn  himself,  who  has 
concentrated  in  a  focus  the  rays  of  evidence  upon  the  question 
scattered  throughout  the  book.     Afler  showing  at  considerable 
length  that  the  opening  section  (i.  1 — 11)  which  he  entitles  by 
way  of  a  heading  *The  Prospect,' — and  which  he  contends  is 
similarly  related  to  the  body  of  Luke's  later  work,  as  the  cele- 
brated preface  is  to  his  Gospel, — leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  Evan* 
gelist's  intention  to   make   CURIST  the  leading  figure  in  his 

1)icture,  he  proceeds  as  follows  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  never 
ost  sight  of  this  purpose  in  the  execution  of  his  task: — 

*  We  have  now  only  to  show  in  addition,  by  a  rapid  gurvey  of  the 
book  itself,  that  wc  have  formed  the  right  conception  of  the  prospect 
here  afforded,  and  to  prove  out  of  the  book  itself  that  Jetiu  exalted  to 
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Q  is,  properly  speaking,  the  acting  subject  in  the  subsequent 
T.  In  point  of  fact,  Jesus  established  and  inaugurated  as  Lord 
Ling  does  appear  in  all  corresponding  moments  of  the  narrative 
)  us,  as  the  person  who  acts  and  decides  in  the  last  and  highest 
ice,  as  even  Schneckenborgher  has  already  hinted  thus  much. 
le,  for  example,  who  again  fills  up  the  place  of  the  twelfth  witness, 
L);  who  pours  down  from  his  lofby  sphere  the  spirit  upon  his 
h,  after  having  himself  received  the  same  (ii.  33)  ;  who  multiplies 
lurch  in  Jerusalem  (ii.  47).  He  it  is  who  in  the  days  of  the  first 
h  is  nigh  unto  the  people  of  Israel  with  His  blessing,  in  order  to 
conversion  from  their  sins  (iii.  26).  It  is  He  who  works  miracles 
ddmonies  to  the  apostolic  preaching,  both  for  salvation  and  for 
iction  (iii.  6;  iv.  10,  30;  ix.  34;  xiii.  11;  xiv.  3;  xix.  13)  ;  He  shews 
elf  to  the  dying  martyr,  Stephen,  as  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
(vii.  55,  56)  ;  His  angel  gives  command  to  Philip  (viii.  26)  ;  his 
catches  him  away  (viii.  39).  He  appears  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ix. 
i  x^.  8;  xxvi.l5).  His  hand  founds  the  first  church  amongst  the 
les  (xi.  21) ;  His  angel  delivers  Peter  (xii.  7, 11,  17)  ;  His  angel 
3  the  enemy  Herod  (xii.  23).  It  is  He  who  appears  to  Paul  in  the 
e,  and  commits  to  him  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (xxii.  17 — 
with  Him  rests  the  decision  in  reference  to  the  first  mission  (xiii. 
np.  47)  ;  to  Him  the  yoimg  churches,  gathered  from  amongst  the 
les,  were  commended  (xiv.  23)  ;  His  spirit  hinders  the  apostolic 
onariesfrom  preaching  in  Bithynia  (xvi.  7)  ;  He  calls  them  across 
irope  with  the  voice  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  (xvi.  10) ;  He"  opens 
eart  of  Lydia,  and  works  the  first  conversion  in  Europe  (xvi.;14); 
»mforts  andencouragesPaul  in  Corinth  (xviii.  9,10) ;  He  strengthens 
n  his  imprisonment,  aud  points  him  forward  to  Rome  (xxiii.  11). 
express,  frequent,  and  decided  prominence  given  to  Jesus,  is  to  us 
equate  guarantee  that  we  are  to  regard  his  ascension  as  His  actual 
real  enthronization.  Hence,  in  those  instances  also  in  which, 
•ut  the  mention  of  the  Lord's  name,  we  are  introduced  into  the 
ble  world,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  referring  all  to. His  inter- 
ne. In  this  light  must  we  regard  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans 
cans  of  miracles  (viii.  6 — 12);  the  resuscitation  of  Tabitha  (ix. 
t2),  and  the  vision  of  Peter  (x.  10 — 16).  In  like  manner  we  are 
ll  to  mind  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  those  cases  also  where  the 
Ghost  is  mentioned  as  the  agent  in  any  transaction  (e.g.  xiii.  2); 
le  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  (comp.  xvi.  6,  7):  and  even 
God  is  named  we  have  to  supply  in  thought  the  personality  of 
(e.  g.  xxvii.  23),  for  wo  know  from  i.  22,  iv.  30,  that  God  works 
gh  Him.  As  respects  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  the  sequel  of  our 
bigation  into  its  contents  will  of  itself  bring  us  to  the  point  how 
conclusion,  when  judged  of  by  the  standard  given  us  in  the  open- 
rospect,  is  shown  to  be  one  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  For 
resent,  it  may  sufiice  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the 
3n  has  already  been  here  and  there  broached,  that  if  Jerusalem  is 
ed  out  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Christian  preaching.  Home  can, 
propriety,  be  represented  as  its  goal." — Vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25. 

aving  firmly  planted  himself  upon  this  vantage  ground  indi- 
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cated  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  Br.  Bauiu^arten  does  XM)t  shiiBk 
from  holding  out  to  his  readers  such  high  nopes  ci  the  resuli  of 
his  labours  as  are  given  us  in  the  foUo.;Lg 


'  As  the  fruit  of  mj  toil,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  hook  d 
Acts  embraces  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Churchy  whiiA  ooa- 
tains  its  canonical  origines,  whose  continuations  and  devdmmenls  is 
the  Church  run  on  to  the  present  day;  and  that  it  exhibits  tiia» 
canonical  arigines  in  so  authentic  a  manner,  that  not  only  can  tluv 
inner  course  be  clearly  discerned,  but  also  their  normatiye  Talne,  with 
reference  to  all  relations  and  circumstances  of  the  Church  thioo^kosl 
the  whole  stream  of  time  into  which  these  b^innings  flowed,  caa  be 
determined  vrith  certainty. 

'  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  this  view  will  be  met  with  the  ohjeetiMi 
that  it  foils  into  the  extreme  of  the  usual  historical  idea  of  the  Acti,  is 
that  it  seeks  to  discover  far  more  plan  and  aim  than  the  book  can,  or 
actually  does,  contain.  I  have  nothing  further  to  reply  to  this 
hand,  save  an  analogy.  He  who  contempUtes  nature  ftom.  without^  i 
nothing  but  the  life  and  motion  of  anarchical  activity ;  but  he  who 
penetrates  with  his  view  into  the  interior  of  natiu-e,  discovers  order  ao^ 
reguUu*ity  without  end.  We  perceive  the  same  thing  in  cases  in  whi^ 
the  human  spirit  develops  its  creative  powers  in  an  original  rnaanar. 
The  first  impression  which  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Shakespere  make 
is  that  of  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  yet  expositors  have  never 
been  aide  to  reach  any  end  of  their  labours,  in  finding  out  the  thoughts 
that  permeate  the  whole.  Now,  ought  we  to  think  leas  of  the  Hofy 
Spirit,  who  Himself  prepared  and  sanctified  His  human  organs,  iat  tlie 
creation  of  those  writings,  which  were  meant  to  furnish  the  stay  of 
divine  certainty,  to  holy  thoughts  and  stirrings  of  spirit  for  all  the 
times  of  the  Church  ?' — lb.  p.  4. 

These  exciting  expectations,  we  are  bound  to  say,  the  work  in 
nowise  disappointa  Unreservedly  resigning  himself  to  a  bal- 
lowed  sympathy  with  the  inspired  narrator.  Dr.  Baumgartec 
finds  it  easy  to  detect  the  law  which  has  determined  him  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  selection  of  the  historical 
materials  which  must  have  been  so  richly  at  his  command.  For, 
if  Christ  be  the  one  subject  of  the  book,  then,  of  course,  it  foUovs 
that  the  apostles  will  come  into  view  only  in  so  far  aa  tbeir 
glorified  Lord  makes  them  His  organs  in  laying  the  foandalioiis 
of  His  universal  dominion ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when, 
as  in  the  instances  of  Stephen,  Philip,  and  the  founders  of  the 
mother-church  of  gentile  Christianity  at  Antioch,  he  de^m  to 
employ  meaner  instrumentality,  then  deacons  and  even  private 
Christians  will  occupy  the  place  in  the  page  which  at  first  aiffht 
we  might  imacine  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  Twehre. 
In  short,  tlie  law  of  progrea8  in  the  development  of  Christ's 
kingdom  has  left  the  exact  transcript  of  itself  uvon  the  eariiest 
account  of  the  church,  which  narrative  thus  establishes  ita  right 
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r^arded  as  the  lofty  and  unapproachable  ideal  of  all 
astical  histoiy.     It  is,  as  all  good  history  ever  is,  but  to  a 
»  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  sacred  writers,  of  an  objectivs 
ter.     Nowhere  do  we  see  Luke,  the  painter,  but  only  the 
jncture,  daguerreotyped  by  the  scene  as  it  passed,  of  Uhrist 
right  hand  of  Ood  making  His  enemies  His  footstool    That 
spired  writer  haa  been  guided  solely  by  the  march  of 
,  not  considered  as  biographical  facts  and  anecdotes  in  the 
>f  even  the  two  leading  apostles,  but  as  epochs  in  the 
ihant  advance  of  the  Gospel,  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
Q  what  to  most  readers  has  always  seemed  the  strangely- 
close  of  the  book.     We  there  find  Paul's  history  dropped 
suddenness  which  startles  us  even  more  than  the  oblivion 
rhich  Peter,  after  making  at  first  so  prominent  a  figure, 
at  once  suffered  to  drop.     Nothing  can  be  more  unsati»- 
when  regarded  as  a  winding-up  of  the  personal  histoiy  of 
^at  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than  the  bare  mention  of  his 
iais   imprisonment  at  Rome,  without  ev^i  a  hint  being 
IS  to  the  final  issue  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him. 
t  other  hand,  it  was  precise^  at  this  epodi  with  his  plant- 
the  standard  of  the  cross  and  preaching  the  goq)el  of  the 
mision  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world-power    that    his 
8  daim  to  the  allegiance  of  all  nations  was  for  the  first 
mctkally  asserted.     Here,  therefore,  on  the  accomplish- 
if  the  work  to  which  Christ  had  called  him,  the  workman 
iired  to  withdraw.      For  Luke  writes  the  life  of  infant 
anity,  not  that  of  Peter  or    Paul     To  treat  his  work  as 
jtion  of  biographical  notices,  is  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to 
e  an  Ascension  of  Raffaelle  to  be  a  mere  medley  of  por- 
>r  rather  fragments  of  such,  flung  together  by  chance. 
Baimigarten's  fine  analysis  of  the  Acts  convinces  us  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  master.     We  must  not  withhold  it  from 
der,  who  will  see  from  it  at  a  glance,  with  what  admirable 
y  that  important  aspect  of  the  book,  according  to  which 
yarded  as  the  origines  of  the  Christian  church,  has  been 
upon  and  presented  to  view.    Some  of  our  clerical  readers 
perhaps,  with  advantage,  treat  the  topics  consecutively  in 
e  of  expository  lectures  upon  the  Acts, 
r  a  brief  introduction  comes  the  first  book,  entitled,  '  The 
I  amongst  the  Jews.'     It  is  subdivided  into  twelve  sections 
§  1.  *  The  Prospect/  i.  1-11  ;  §  2.  '  The  Last  Preparatory 
12-26 ;  §  3.  *  The   Foundation  and  Exhibition  of  the 
/  VL  1-13;  §  4.  *The  First  Apostolic  Sermon,'  il  14f-36; 
Tie  First  Increase  of  the  Church,'  ii.  37-47 ;  §  6.  *  The 
liracle,'  iiL ;  §  7.  '  The  First  Opposition,'  iv.  23-37 ;  §  a 
rictorious  Power  of  the  Church,'  iv.  23-37 ;   §  9.  *  The 
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First  Peril  from  within/  v.  1  -1 6 ;  MO.  *  The  First  Sufferings  of 
the  Apostles/  v.  17-42;  §  11.  *the  First  Contention  in  the 
Church/ vi  1-7;  §  12.  *  Stephen  the  First  Martyr/  vL  a— m 
60.  The  Second  Book  is  inscribed,  *  The  Church  in  ita  Transi- 
tion from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.'  It  comprises  eight  sectioiu^ 
as  follow:  §  13.  'Spread  of  the  Gospel  without  the  Apostles^' 
viiL  1-4;  §  14.  *  Philip  the  Deacon  in  Samaria,'  viiL  5-24; 
§  1 5.  'Philip  the  Deacon  baptizes  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  viiL  25-40; 
§16.  'Conversion  and  Call  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,'  ix.  1-30;  §  17. 
'  The  Condition  of  the  Church  in  Judea,'  ix.  31-43  ;  §  la  *  The 
First-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,'  x.  1 — ^xL  18;  §  19.  'Formationof 
the  first  Gentile  Christian  Church,'  xL  19-30 ;  §  20.  *  The  Oppo- 
sition in  Judea  at  its  I^^ight,  and  its  pimishment,'  xii  1-24 
The  Third  Book,  entitled  *  The  Church  amongst  the  Gentiles,'  is 
divided  into  two  halves.  The  former  half  consists  of-  eight 
sections — viz.,  §  21.  '  Rise  of  Missions  in  the  Church  at  Antiodi,' 
xii  25— xiii.  3 ;  §  22.  'The  First-fruits  of  the  Apostle  PmI,' 
xiii  4-12 ;  §  23.  *  First  Missionary  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,' 
xiii.  13 — xiv.  28;  §  24.  *The  Preservation  of  the  Church  in  its 
most  Dangerous  Crisis,'  xv.  1-35  ;  §  25.  *  The  Apostle  Paul  on  his 
First  Missionary  Journey  in  Europe,'  xv.  36,  xvi.  10 ;  §  26.  *  The 
First  Church  in  Europe,'  xvi  11-40;  &  27.  'Paul  in  European 
Greece,'  xvii.  1 — xviil  17 ;  §  28.  *  Apollos  the  Representative  of 
Paul  in  European  Greece,'  xviii.  17-28.  The  latter  half  of  the  Third 
Book  likewise  consists  of  eight  sectiona  §  29.  *  Ephesus  the 
Station  of  Paul  in  Asiatic  Greece,'  xix.;  §  30.  *  Withdrawal  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  from  the  sphere  of  action  in  which*  he'  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,'  xx. ;  §  31.  *  Paul,  at  Jerusalem,  saved 
from  death  by  the  Roman  Tribune,'  xxL  ;  §  32.  *  Not*  Paul's 
Defence  before  the  Jews,  but  Roman  Law  secures  his  Protection,' 
xxii.,  xxiii. ;  §  33.  *  Neither  Felix,  nor  Festus,  but  only  Roman 
Law,  continues  to  protect  Paul,'  xxiv.  xxv.  12;  §  34.  'Trium- 
phant Apology  of  the  Apostle  before  King  Agrippa,'  xxv.  13, 
xxvL  32 ;  ^.  35.  *  Voyage  of  the  Apostle  Paul  from  Cesarea  to 
Rome,'  xxvii.  1,  xxviiL  15.  §  36.  '  Paul  preaching  at  Rome,  the 
Goal/  xxviiL  15-31. 

The  recognition  of  the  purely  objective  character  which  the 
book  evinces  in  its  entire  structure  and  contents  affords,  as  Dr. 
Bnumgarten  shows,  the  best  explanation  of  those  phenomena  <m 
which  the  Tubingen  doctors  have  laid  so  much  stress,  to  the  jMPe- 
iiidice  of  it«  historical  claima  For  instance,  the  parqlttuim 
between  Peter  and  Paul,  which  they  represent  aa  so  susplSoitt, 
is^  so  far  ns  it  really  extends,  to  be  set  down  to  the  aocoimt^not 
of  the  writer,  but  of  Jesus,  who  thereby  attested,  in  th'eTcfflf  cod- 
ceivable  way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  the  perfect  *equau^of 
the  apostle  called  in  a  hidden  manner  by  Himself  after  His 
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sion,  with  the  original  twelve.  The  very  first  example  of 
)arallelism  to  which  Schneckenburgher  refers  is  strikingly 
Qtiatory  of  this  view.  Previous  to  Sauls  rebuke  of  Elymas 
ime  of  Barnabas  uniformly  takes  precedence  of  that  of  his 
iT  missionary;  but  after  this  matter-of-fact  proof  of  his 
eship,  by  which  Peter's  similar  rebuke  of  Ananias  and 
dra  was  indeed  brought  to  mind,  the  rule  is  reversed,  and, 
I,  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  name  of  Saul  is  most 
cantly  changed  for  that  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  apostolic 
iry,  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  We  wish  we  could  make 
for  the  whole  of  Dr.  Baumgarten's  most  ingenious,  beauti- 
id  instructive  remarks  upon  this  section  of  the  history,  but 
1st  be  very  chary  of  extracts.  He  is  never  more  himself  than 
meeting  the  objections  of  the  Baurian  school;  and  indeed 
mdidly  admits  that  their  blunders,  gross  as  they  are,  are 
more  suggestive  of  truth,  if  only  from  force  of  contrast, 
the  ppintless  platitudes  of  many  an  orthodox  expositor.  We 
ust  mention,  for  instance,  that  in  this  very  place  the  anta- 
n  of  the  Tubingen  critics  has  led  him  on  to  the  fruitful 
ht  that  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  proconsul  by  means 
3  judgment  inflicted  upon  the  degenerate  Jew,  Bar-Jesus, 
ive  the  historical  basis  and  first  germ  of  the  entire  eleventh 
er  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans: — 

was  to  the  Gentiles  and  th^  kings  that  Paul  was  directed  more 
ilarly  to  consecrate  his  apostoUc  labours.  The  Gentile  world 
ingly,  in  its  organic  shaping,  was  appointed  as  the  field  of  his 
lie  work.  The  Gentiles  and  their  kings  are  here  represented  by 
)man  proconsul,  who  is  the  deputy,  as  far  as  regards  this  island,  of 
aesar  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  amongst  the  Gentiles.  The 
ling  of  Paul  before  this  proconsul,  which  became  effectual  through 
iracle  performed  on  the  Jew,  El^nnas,  is  thus  invested  with  that 
sal  character  which  was  assigned  from  the  first  to  the  Pauline 
^.  But  if  the  conversion  of  the  proconsul  possessed  such  great 
cance  in  reference  to  the  apostolic  work  of  Paul,  must  not  the 
IT  manner  also  in  which  the  gospel  subdued  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
,  seem  to  the  apostle  a  presage  of  Israel's  entire  future  in  relation 
gospel  ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  Paul  has  laid  down  and  deve- 
the  doctrine,  that  the  hardening  of  Israel  is  the  means  whereby  the 
becomes  accessible  to  the  Gentiles  (see  Rom.  3d.  11, 12, 15.)  Now 
Eh'mas  is  plunged  into  his  pitiable  condition  by  occasion  of  the 
ncement  of  the  gospel,  just  as  Israel  into  theirs,  it  is  natural  to 
L  Elymas,  up<3n  whom  the  "  mist  and  the  darkness  of  night  have 
so  that  he  cannot  see  the  sun,"  as  the  palpable  picture  and  re- 
tation  of  the  Jews,  uix)n  whom  the  spirit  of  slumber  and  blind- 
is  to  the  spiritual  eye,  have  come  (see  Rom.  xi.  8, -2,  Cor.  xiv.  16.) 
►ver,  by  placing  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  a  bright  ray  of 
klls  uix)n  the  most  obscure  point  in  the  story  about  Elymas,  viz., 
;. — VOL.  VIL  M 
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upon  the  words  &xpi  Kaipov  (v.  11.)  For  in  that  same  oonnexioii  in 
which  Paul  speaJks  of  the  hardening  of  Israel,  he  expresses  his  un- 
doubted conviction,  that  this  condition  of  the  nation  will  not  be  per- 
manent, but  is  to  last  only  for  a  time,  the  limits  of  which  are  perfectly 
defined  (see  Kom.  xi.  25.)  Thus,  as  the  blindness  of  Elymas  is  a  figure 
of  the  blinding  and  hardening  of  Israel,  so  we  are  to  recognise  in  the 
limit  set  to  this  blindness  from  the  beginning,  the  hope  of  the  final 
conversion  of  Israel.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  incident,  which  oc- 
curred in  connexion  with  Paul's  first  demonstration  of  his  apostolic 
power,  furnished  him  with  the  historical  starting  point  of  his  entire 
doctrine  concerning  Israel's  attitude  tovrards  the  gospel.  Besides,  in 
the  history  of  Paul's  own  calling  a  point  of  connexion  was  already  pre- 
sented for  the  words  &XP^  Katpov  taken  in  this  wider  relation.  For 
when  Israel  is  named  last  in  the  series  of  those  to  whom  Paul  has  to 
carry  the  name  of  Jesus  (see  ix.  15),  this  can  only  be  understood  of  an 
effectual  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Israd, 
after  the  Gentiles  have  heard  and  oeUeved  in  it;  and  so  the  gospel,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Gentiles,  finds  its  way  back  to  the  centre  of  all 
divine  revelation.  The  case  before  us,  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, strikingly  illustrates  this  remarkable  reversal  of  the  original 
order.  The  Jew  Elymas,  the  man  enlightened  by  the  law,  and  equip- 
ped with  heathen  art  and  wisdom,  boas^  of  being  a  guide  and  teacher 
of  the  blind  and  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness  (comp.  Kom.  ii.  19,  20); 
the  word  of  Paul  strikes  this  master  with  blindness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  causes  the  blind  Gentile  to  see,  just  as  the  Lord  ako  had  spc^Len 
concerning  the  efiect  of  his  work  upon  men  (see  John  ix.  39.)  Now 
this  is  the  very  crisis  which  even  Moses  speaks  of  as  the  ultimate  and 
most  effectual  means  of  leading  the  perverted  and  perplexed  mind  of 
Israel  back  again  to  its  great  original  and  fountain  (see  Deui.  xxxii.  21; 
comp.  Eom.  xi.  14.)' 

The  happy  maimer  in  which,  in  this  instance,  the  tables  are 
turned  upon  the  Tubingen  critics,  will  not  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation  of  the  reader.  The  most  complete  harmony  is  made  oat 
between  the  narrative  on  which  they  have  shed  the  gall  of  their 
scepticism,  and  an  epistle,  whose  genuineness  they  themaelveB 
hold  to  be  altogether  unimpeachabla  Paul  s  teaching  in  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  is  found  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  identical 
transaction  recorded  by  Luke  in  the  Acts,  in  which  they  affect  to 
see  nothing  but  a  barefaced  plagiarism  of  a  miracle  of  Peter.  They 
point  with  triumph  to  a  glaring  case  of  parallelism  between  tl^ 
two  great  apostlea  The  {^rallelism  itself  is  admitted ;  but  whilst  ii 
is  referred,  not  as  they  would  have  it,  to  the  subjectivity  of  the 
author  of  the  book  (than  which  none  ever  written  is  mariced  by 
less  of  that  quality),  but  to  the  wise  will  of  the  great  Author  ot 
the  events  it  records,  they  are  presented  in  return  with  anoUier 
parallelism,  with  which  they  will  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  deaL 
In  short,  the  history  fumi^ed  by  Luke,  is  found  to  have  left  its 
footprints  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Paul 
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Very  many  siinilar  illustrations  of  the  admirable  boldness  and 
skill  .with  which  Dr.  Baumgarten  turns  the  favourite  positions  of 
the  subtle  enemy  whose  bravadoes  have  summoned  him  to  the 
field,  might  easily  be  adduced.  But  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  but  one  other. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  Bauiian  party  would 
make  the  most  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  from  which  Paul  is  stated  in 
the  Acts  to  have  released  himself  at  Cenchrea  (Acts  xviiL  18);.  as 
well  as  of  the  fresh  vow  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
participated  at  the  instance  of  James  and  the  elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem  (Acts  xxi  22 — 26).  According  to  them,  both  these  instances 
are  of  course  dear  cases  in  which  Paul  has  been  Petrinized  by 
his  raetended  biographer  at  the  expense  of  historical  truth,  and 
in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  church 
of  the  second  century.  Thereal  Paul,  such  as  he  is  known  to  us 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  for  example,  could  never,  even 
to  please  James  and  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  much  less,  quite  of 
his  own  accord,  as  in  the  other  instance,  have  paid  any  such 
deference  to  the  ceremonial  law.  For  it  is  not  simply  an  act  of 
compliance  with  the  ordinary  Judaism  that  is  here  in  question, 
but  a  veritable  work  of  supererogation — ^the  pietism  of  a  Jewish 
devotee.  Is  it  possible  that  he  who  warned  the  Galatians  that  if 
they  submitted  to  circumcision  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing, 
could  have  edified  the  Corinthians  by  a  volunitary  submission  to 
the  vow  of  a  Nazarite? 

Such  is  Hie  objection  brought  by  the  critics  against  the  cre- 
dibility of  these  accounts,  and  it  must  be  granted  that  it  looks  not 
a  little  formidable  at  fii^t  sight  But  tiie  difficulty  after  all  is 
soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  their  own  creating.  For  Dr.  Baum- 
garten's  clever  rejoinder  to  the  cavillers  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
latter  of  the  two  passages  we  cannot  find  room;  and  when  the 
reader  is  informed  that  his  commentary  upon  the  words  of  the 
other  text,  '  having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a 
vow,'  run  to  the  prodigious  length  of  five-and-twenty  pages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  shall  be  required  to  tax  somewhat  severely 
our  powers  of  compression,  if  we  are  to  famish  only  the 
substance  within  the  small  space  at  our  command.  After 
all,  however,  the  task  is  less  arduous  than  it  would  have  been  had 
conciseness  been  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  author's 
many  hterary  virtues;  which,  with  all  our  veneration  for  his  rare 
excellencies  in  other  reepecis,  we  are  not  such  unscrupulous 
eulogists  as  to  assert  We  fear  we  must  confess  (and  it  is 
not  without  reluctance  that  we  do  so),  that  a  certain  tendency 
to  prolixity  blemishes  to  some  extent  a  work,  which  other- 
wise is  as  nearly  faultless  as  falls  within  the  powers  of  imin- 
spired  men  to  produce.    But  whilst  we  are  upon  this  topic,  we 
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cannot  forbear  remarking  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  what  is 
rightly  regarded  as  no  slight  ofiFence,  especially  in  these  days  in 
which  books  are  so  many  and  leisure  hours  so  few,  that  the  book 
is  by  no  means  so  chargeable  with  this  sin  as  its  formidable  bulk 
of  about  twelve  hundred   pages  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
imply.     Not  many  of  its  ample  folds  and  swelling  episodes  are 
mere  surplusage.     Few  genial  readers,  we  imagine,  would  wish  a 
line  dropped   from  the   authors  amazingly  bold   but  not  less 
reverentiid  analysis  of  Paul's  mysterious  conversion,  and  of  the 
connexion  of  this  great   crisis  in  the    apostle's  history    with 
his  entire  doctrinal  system,  to  which  it  furnishes  the  master-key; 
or  from  the  able  discussion  of  the  deliberations  and  ultimate 
decision  of  the  apostolic  assembly  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  and  of 
their  immense  influence  (which,  however,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  all  but  wholly  overlooked)  in  determining  the  direction  taken 
by  the  entire  stream  of  church-events  down  to  the  present  hour; 
or  lastly,  to  mention  but  one  instance  more,  from  his  elaborate 
exposition  of  Paul's  Athenian  sermon.     In  the  course  of  his 
observations  on  this  celebrated  oration,  he  shows,  for  one  thing, 
by  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  various  methods  of  treating 
history  adopted  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  the 
apostle  has  summed  up  in  a  couple  of  verses  (Acts  xviL  26,  27)  the 
very    quintessence    of   science,    and    has    indicated   the    goal 
towards  which  it  has  been  incessantly  pressing  forward,  without 
however  reaching  it  even  as  yet.     We  may  observe  that  Neander, 
with  his  usual  depth   of  insight,  had  already  to  some  extent 
recognised  the  great  significance  of  these  words  of  Paul,  as  laying 
down  the  only  point  of  view  whence  universal  history  can  be 
at  all  understood,  and  as  enunciating  its  fundamental  axiom. 
But  there  was  still  wanting  such  a  calm  and  patient  demonstra- 
tion as  Dr.  Baumgarten  has  supplied,  which  none  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  will  ever  grudge  the  paper  and  type 
it  has  cost  to  print,  or  the  time  it  takes  to  read.     Our  own  feeung 
is,  that  very  little  could  have  been  well  spared  from  any  one  of 
his  fine  analyses  of  the  speeches  in  the  Acts,  and  least  of  all 
should   we  have  been  grateful  for  any  shabby  stinting  of  his 
spirited  exegesis  of  Paul  s  Areopadtica. 

But  we  fear  lest  our  readers  should  begin  to  suspect  that  we 
are  stickling  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  for  ourselves; 
and  that  under  cover  of  extenuating  our  author  s  prolixity,  we 
are  making  his  fault  our  own.  Revenons  d  iio8  rnoutona.  We 
were  speaking  of  Dr.  Baumgarten's  adroitness  in  meeting  the 
objection  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  Acts  drawn  from  Paul's 
vow  (xviii.  18).  That  vow  has  often  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
interpreters,  and  several  have  preferred  cutting  the  knot  to 
patiently  untying  it     One  favourite  method  of  evading  the  dif- 
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ficulty  18  to  refer  the  words,  *  having  shorn  his  head  at  Cenchrea^ 
for  he  had  a  vow/  to  Aquila  instead  of  Paid.  This  however  is 
very  forced,  since,  as  our  author  remarks,  the 'introduction  of  any 
such  notice  relative  to  Aquila  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  narrative^ 
Petitus  proposes  a  still  more  violent  expedient ;  he  is  for  sepa^ 
rating  the  words,  *  having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea,'  from  those 
which  immediately  follow,  *  for  he  had  a  vow,'  which  latter  clause 
he  regards  as  giving  the  reason  for  Paul's  journey  to  *  Syria,' 
explaining  the  shaving  of  the  head  as  a  simple  expression  of 
mourning.  But  since  the  evangelist  does  not  say  a  syllable  as  to 
the  occasion  of  this  mourning,  and  would  certainly  have  men* 
tioned  *  Jerusalem,'  instead  of  the  general  name  *  Syria'  as  Paul's 
destination,  had  he  meant  to  connect  the  journey  with  the  vow, 
this  interpretation  is  utterly  untenabla  Hence,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage ;  and  to  clear  up  the 
obscurity  which  rests  upon  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  context^ 
The  circumstances  of  the  apostle  alone  can  throw  light  upon  the 
matter.  Of  these,  therefore.  Dr.  Baumgarten  takes  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  view. 

He  admits  that  the  vow  was  that  of  the  Nazarite.  But  how 
ill  adapted  it  was  to  parade  the  apostle's  legalism  before  the 
Jews,  as  the  Baurians  allege  is  the  interpretation  which  alone  it 
admits  of^  is  obvious  from  the  consideration  that  its  form,  which 
was  all  in  all  with  the  Jews,  was  anything  but  legal.  No  priest 
was  called  in,  as  the  law  required  in  the  case  of  the  dissolution  of 
a  Nazarite's  vow,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed,  not  at  Jeru- 
salem, but  at  Cenchrea,  which  was  equally  in  contradiction  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Hence,  there  is  no  ground  to  assume 
any  reference  to  the  Jews  in  the  case.  Yet,  if  there  were  no 
outward  constraint  of  this  sort  operating  upon  the  apostle's  mind, 
the  question  seems  to  return  with  all  the  more  force — How  came 
the  free-minded  Paul  to  perform  this  votive  ceremonial  of  his  own 
accord?  Now  what  if  Paul  apprehended  the  Old  Testament 
Nazariteship  according  to  its  idea,  and  as  divested  of  all  that, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  true  realization  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  sanctuary  in  Christianity,  had  become  antiquated  ?  Could 
he  not  in  that  case  appropriate  this  idea  in  a  form,  which,  with- 
out being  entirely  stripped  of  the  religious  symbolism  of  his 
nation,  was  not  strictly  legal,  as  a  fitting  expression  of  a  certain 
condition  of  his  inner  life?  Some  conceive  of  Paul's  freedom  as 
though  he  were  under  a  sort  of  compulsion  to  give  up  everything 
that  reminded  him  of  his  nationality.  But  in  point  of  fact,  his 
freedom  was  far  more  free.  His  nationality  he  regarded  as  a 
good  given  him  by  God,  and  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  manifest 
his  inner  life  in  the  forms  of  the  hallowed  past,  just  as  Luther 
upon  occasion  was  wont  to  resume  the  forms  of  Catholic  devo- 
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tion.  Hence,  in  order  fully  to  explain  this  act  of  Paul  at 
Cenchrea,  we  have  only  to  discover  the  true  Biblical  idea  of  the 
Nazariteship,  and  the  circumstances  which  impressed  Paul  with 
the  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  Israelitish  piety  at 
this  precise  juncture  of  his  history. 

The  outward  obligations  of  the  Nazarite  consisted  in  his  absti- 
nence from  wine  and  strong  drink,  and  from  the  use  of  the  raxor. 
/  The  former,  to  which  we  have  a  parallel  in  the  prohibitioii  of  the 
use  of  wine  by  the  priests  when  serving  in  the  Temple,  indicated 
freedom  from  lust,  in  order  to  communion  with  Ood  In  like 
manner,  the  name  *  Nazarite'  was  expressive  of  separaticm  to 
God.  The  long  hair,  Bahr  explains  as  a  symbol  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  man  who  is  thus  truly  devoted  to  God,  and 
refers  to  several  Oriental  analogies  in  proof  But,  as  Dr.  Baum- 
garten  justly  observes,  it  will  be  far  better  if  we  can  light  apoD 
some  trace  of  the  Israelitish  consciousness,  as  to  what  snom  and 
unshorn  hair  respectively  symbolized,  and  especially  if  we  can 
thereby  obtain  such  an  interpretation  of  the  latter  as  shall  being 
it  into  connexion  with  the  abstinence  and  self-restraint  of  the 
Nazarite.  And  this  trace  we  actually  find  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  himself;  and  that  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  very  city, 
Corinth,  where  he  subjected  himself  to  the  Nazarite's  vow.  The 
passage  is  that  mysterious  one  which  has  given  the  interpreteis 
so  much  trouble,  viz.  1  Cor.  xi.  3 — 16.  Here  Paul  treats  the  long 
hair  worn  by  woman  as  a  symbol  of  her  weakness,  dependence, 
need  of  protection,  and  subjection  to  man.  Why  then  dioold 
we  doubt  that  Paul  by  letting  his  hair  grow  at  Corinth,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarites,  intended  thereby  to  express  his  sense  of 
his  own  feebleness  and  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Ahnigfatyf 
What  was  this  but  his  rendering  into  the  form  of  symboUcal 
action  the  very  language  which  he  addresses  in  a  written  form 
to  the  church  of  the  same  citv  ?  (2  Cor.  iiL  5.)  Accordingly,  not 
only  the  abstinence  from  wme,  but  the  long  hair  also  of  the 
Nazarite,  were  symbolical  of  his  renunciation  of  self,  in  order  to 
ding  the  more  confidingly  to  God.  As  wine  was  created  to 
rejoice  the  heart  of  man  (Pa  civ.  15,)  so  man  was  oonstitnted 
ruler  of  the  world.  But  sin  subverted  man  s  relations  to  bolh 
God  and  the  world.  Hence  he  who  is  deeply  conscious  of  sin  may, 
in  order  to  make  his  present  condition  palpable  on  both  flsdea» 
renounce  his  power  over  the  most  glorious  growth  of  nature,  and 
la^  his  dignity  as  man  at  the  feet  of  his  Creator.  The  neoeMi^ 
of  this  renunciation  of  lordship  on  the  part  of  fallen  man,  and  of 
this  acknowledgment  of  dependence  and  weakness,  is  broogiit 
home  to  human  consciousness  by  Gbd  s  first  word  to  man  after 
the  £dl.  For  it  is  the  womak  who  receives  the  promise,  and  He 
who  is  to  realize  afresh  man's  full  dominion  over  nature,  is  to  be  the 
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woman's  seed.  And  to  what  savethis  can  Paul  allude,  when,  in  the 
passage  relative  to  shorn  and  unshorn  hair,  he  says  (1  Cor.  xi  12,) 
''As  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  so  also  the  man  through  the 
woman.''  After  man  had  employed  his  free-will  against  God,  he 
could  find  nothing  but  sin  and  death  as  the  result  of  perseverance 
in  this  course,  and  in  order  to  salvation  he  must  sink  his  active 
will  in  the  passive  or  feminine  side  of  his  personality.  Now,  in 
whose  history  is  this  position  of  man  with  respect  to  salvation  so 
prominent  as  in  Faiil  s  ?  Never  in  any  other  instance  did  self- 
will  so  predominate  at  first,  or  self-denial  and  submission  afber- 
warda  And  again,  -is  not  the  Pauline  doctrine^  the  true  reflex 
of  this  experience,  and  an  adequate  expression  of  this  funda- 
mental relation  ?  Since  the  epya  are  nothing  but  the  acts  of  this 
wrongly  used  sovereignty  of  man,  they  are  imder  sin  and  death : 
irtorcC)  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  receptive  faculty,  conducts  to 
life  and  salvation.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  Paul,  whose  whole 
career  in  wotd  and  work  was  a  practical  realization  of  the  pro- 
found idea  embodied  in  the  Nazariteship,  could,  when  a  fitting 
occasion  presented  itself,  express  outvxxo'oUy  the  dose  connexion 
of  his  own  life  as  a  Chnstian,  no  less  than  as  an  Apostle, 
with  that  significant  Israelitish  custom?  The  principal  Old 
Testament  personage  who  is  brought  forward  as  a  Nazarite  is 
Samson,  who  was  set  apart  as  such  by  the  Divine  word  from  his 
mother's  womb.  His  debauchery  does  not  detract  from,  but 
heightens  the  significance  of  his  singular  history.  For  it  points 
to  the  hct  that  the  Divine  idea  of  the  Nazariteship  was  not 
realized  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  accordingly  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Samson  was  a  type.  The  imfulimed  idea  is  per- 
fectly realized  only  in  Christ  himself  But  in  a  subordinate 
sense  Paul  is  the  New  Testament  Samson,  who  could  say,  *  When 
I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong.'  Thus  there  is  no  d  priori  pro- 
bability against  Paul's  subjecting  himself  to  the  Nazarite's  vow, 
supposing  circumstances  to  arise  which  might  give  Christian  signi- 
ficance to  such  an actof  outward, andnotmerelyinward  humiliation. 

But^  it  may  be  said,  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  a 
spiritual  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  type  as  Jesus  did,  and 
as  he  himself  for  the  most  part  is  actually  seen  to  have  dona 
Hence,  since  the  considerations  already  referr^  to  were  of 
general  and  permanent,  and  not  merely  occasional  force,  it  must  be 
shown  that  some  special  reasons  existed  for  his  acting  as  he  did  at 
Corinth.  Accordingly,  a  careful  re  view  of  his  stay  there  is  necessary. 
The  sources  of  information  are,  besides  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Theasalonians,  which  were  written  there,  and  those  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves.  They  give  us  such  an  insight  into  Paul's 
position  at  Corinth  as  fully  explains  aU. 

The  first  impression  made  by  Paul's  ministry  in  Europe  quite 
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corresponded  to  the  hopes  excited  by  the  vision  at  Troa&  At 
Philippi  a  great  readiness  to  receive  the  word  of  God  was  mani- 
fested, and  a  hopeful  church  was  founded.  Yet  there  were 
not  wanting  unmistakable  signs  also  of  the  rooted  enmity  of  the 
heathen  heart  to  Ood,  and  the  divine  messengers  were  thrown 
into  prison,  although  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  jailor  and 
his  house,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Roman  order  over 
the  rage  of  the  heathen,  spanned  the  dark  cloud  with  the  bow  of 
promise.  In  Thessalonica,  Paul's  cup  was  a  much  bitterer  one. 
Even  here  a  receptivity  for  the  Gospel  was  not  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentiles,  and  a  flourishing  church  was  planted. 
Moreover,  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews  did  not,  properly 
speaking,  light  upon  the  Apostle  and  his  companion,  so  much 
as  upon  the  new  converts;  but  the  sufferings  of  his  soul  were,  we 
may  be  sure,  none  the  less  poignant  on  that  account  The  Jews, 
to  whom  Paul  had  preached  for  three  sabbaths,  stirred  up  the 
people,  and  again  betrayed  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  in  which  wild 
hatred  of  theirs  Paul  rightly  sees  the  repetition  of  their  crime  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Thess.  ii.  15.)  And  just  as  these  events  recalled 
the  past,  so  did  they  suggest  to  him  the  future.  He  saw  that 
the  alliance  of  Jewish  unbelief  with  Gentile  wickedness  was 
paving  the  way  for  the  culmination  of  evil  and  ungodlinesBL 
Would  not  the  second  grand  crime  to  be  committed  against  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  assume  the  same  features  as  the  first  I 
Daniel  predicts  that  the  last  world-power  will  make  a  covenant 
with  apostates.  Thus  was  it  that  Antiochus  Epiphanep,  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist,  accomplished  his  blasphemous  designs. 
Thus  also  was  it  in  the  persecution  of  Herod  against  Peter  and 
Jtoies.  Paul  had  learned  that  notwithstanding  the  receptivity 
for  the  word  of  God  which  had  been  shown  by  the  Gentiles  at 
Philippi,  yet  the  heathen  enmity  was  far  from  being  subdued.  And 
when  the  Jews  betrayed  Jesus  once  more  to  the  Gentiles  as  an 
anti-Caesar,  he  saw  in  the  fact  the  apparition  of  that  peculiarly 
malignant  form  of  evil  which  consists  in  the  alliance  of  power  vrith 
suotle  wickedness  and  hypocrisy.  From  his  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  we  see  that  he  had  spoken  at  large  upon  eschatoh 
whilst  among  them ;  and  Dr.  Baumgarten  here  pours  a  flood  of  li^t 
upon  the  difficult  passages  relative  to  Antichrist  contained  in 
portion  of  the  Apostle  s  writings.  Want  of  space  however  fcN^ids 
our  following  him  here,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  re* 
minding  the  reader  that  when  Paul  penned  these  Epistles  from 
Corinth,  the  eloomy  future  was  still  pressing  heavily  upon  his  heart 
The  refreshing  experience  which  Paul  had  of  the  candour  of 
the  Jews  at  Berspa  was  counterbalanced  by  the  enmity  with 
which  their  countrymen  from  Thessalonica  hunted  him  out  of 
this  harbour  of  refrige,  and  he  sees  himself  again  drivod  badL 
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xipon  the  Oentilea  He  turns  towards  the  Attic  self-conscious- 
ness — ^that  clear  star  in  the  black  night  of  heathenism-r^uid 
adapts  himself  to  it  with  a  might  of  self-denying  love  in  which 
he  surpasses  himself.  The  result  is  disappointment  and  derision* 
His  heart  is  well  nigh  broken  when  he  comes  to  Corinth  ;  and 
now  first  we  understand  his  words  (1  Cor.  iL  3:)  *  I  was  with 
you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling/  This 
weakness  even  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  adversaries  in 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  x.  1 — 1 0.)  Yet,  as  we  see  from  many  passages 
(e.  g,  1  Cor.  ix.  22 ;  iv.  10 ;  2  Cor.  x.  1 — J 1,)  it  was  a  weakness  to 
which  he  had  condescended  of  his  own  accord.  Now  what  could 
be  more  adapted  to  produce  the  impression  of  weakness  than  the 
weeds  of  the  Nazarite,  who  deprives  himself  of  the  enjojonents  of 
life,  and  continually  lays  all  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  God  ? 
It  is  truly,  as  Paul  himself  says  (1  Cor.  xL  14),  a  shame 
nnto  a  ma^  if  he  have  long  hair,  since  he  therehy  fields  up  \m 
independence  to  another.  But  this  does  not  keep  Paul  from 
taking  upon  himself  this  vow,  since  he  regards  shame  endured 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord  as  belonging  to  his  calling  (1  Cor.  iv. 
10)  ;  and  knows  that  although  every  man  is  free  and  independent, 
in  relation  to  every  other  in  the  world,  yet  that,  in  relation  to  the 
Lord,  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  woman  does  to  man 
(1  Cor.  xi  3)  ;  and,  consequently,  that  one  who  is  ever '  animated 
by  a  living  consciousness  of  this  his  relation  to  the  Lord,  may 
wear  the  long  hair  of  shame  with  honour  (2  Cor.  xiL  9,  10.) 

We  fear  that  we  have  after  all  conveyed  but  an  imperfect  im- 
pression of  Dr.  Baumgarten's  extraordinary  work.  Each  of  its 
thirty-six  sections  must  in  common  justice  be  pronounced  a  gem 
of  exposition. 

We  frankly  avow  that  we  know  of  no  commentary  in  any  lan- 
guage like  that  which  meets  us  here.  Even  the  author  s  fine  work 
on  the  Pentateuch,  (*Theologische  Commentar  zum  Alten  Testa- 
ment,') highly  meritorious  as  it  is,  alike  for  childlike  simplicity 
and  profound  philosophic  insight,  scarcely  warranted  the  hope  of 
anything  like  this.  The  book  before  us  reads  like  a  new  revela- 
tion rather  than  a  mere  exposition  of  an  old  one,  and  seems  to 
transport  us  bodily  into  the  midst  of  the  apostolic  age.  That 
holy  spring-time  of  the  church  is  reproduced  in  these  pages  with 
a  fireshness  and  a  verdure,  a  vividness  and  a  power,  scarcely  con- 
ceivable bcfora  The  general  impression  seems  hitherto  to  have 
been  that  Luke  has  everywhere  omitted  circumstances  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  events  he  speaks  of  can  at  the  best  be  but 
imperfectly  understood.  Even  Neander  and  Olshausen  have  to  a 
pamful  extent  sanctioned  this  notion  by  their  high  authority.  Dr. 
Baumgarten's  view  of  the  book,  as  bearing  entirely  the  stamp  of 
objectivity^  of  course  leaves  no  room  for  any  such  supposition, 
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and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  he  has  demonstrated  in  the 
most  practical  way  the  utter  needlessness  of  this  makeshift 
hypothesis  of  the  critics.  He  has  shown,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, that  Luke  must  be  entirely  exonerated  at  the  expense  of 
his  often  patronizing  interpreters,  who  have  gone  altogether 
wrong  by  bringing  to '  the  document  an  ideal  widely  different 
from,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  writer's  own.  Luke  pens 
not  a  word  too  little  for  those  who  will  only  read  his  narrative 
with  open  and  loving  eyes.  To  such,  the  problem  of  adequately 
transferring  to  our  age  the  image  which  the  Evangelist 
beheld  of  his  own  times,  is  a  feasible  one,  and  we  think  that  in 
the  pages  before  us  it  has  been  actually  solved.  This  has  been 
accomplished,  too,  neither  by  putting  more  into  the  text  than  is 
really  to  be  found  there,  nor  by  dint  of  a  painfully  minute  dis- 
section of  its  words  and  phrases,  at  the  expense  of  the  last  spark 
of  life  they  contained,  but  by  dint  of  close,  severe,  and 
comprehensive  thought,  and  above  all  by  virtue  of  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  lofty  aim  of  the  author.  Illustrations, 
chiefly  Biblical,  are  furnished  in  rich  profusion,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  skill  and  circumspection  of  an  exegetical  adept 
Difficulties  are  not  shunned,  but  fairly  and  honestly  grappled 
with,  or  rather  we  may  say  that  they  seem  to  be  welcomed  with 
the  heartiness  of  one  who  knows  that  to  surmount  them  will  be 
to  reach  the  hill-top,  the  prospect  whence  will  amply  repay  all 
the  toil  of  the  ascent  Of  course,  as  the  reader  will  have  already 
surmised,  there  is  here  no  tampering  in  any  rationalistic  interest 
with  the  supernatural  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  nanrativa 
Indeed,  we  could  not  wish  to  refer  those  who  are  wont  so  fieroelv 
to  denounce  all  German  theology  in  the  lump  to  any  other  work 
than  this  as  a  proof  of  the  rampant  injustice  and  smddal  folly  of 
their  indiscriminate  censures.  Nor  could  a  better  illustration  be 
given  of  the  immense  advantage  in  the  controversy  with,  infidelity 
of  taking  up  at  once  a  high  and  uncompromising  positioQ  in 
reference  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  It  is  particularly  on 
account  of  Dr.  Baumgarten's  entire  and  genial  harmony  in  this 
respect  with  the  tone  of  Christian  sentiment  current  in  this 
country,  that  we  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  that  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  an  English  school  of  BibUcal  exegesis,  alike  ortho- 
dox and  scientific,  such  works  as  his,  and  those  of  his  sympathiser, 
Hofmann,  (author  of  *Der  Schriftbeweis,'  'Weissagung  und 
Eriiiliung,'  &c.)  are  far  more  suitable  as  models  than  those  of 
even  Hengstenberg  and  Olshausen,  valuable  as  on  many  accounts 
we  deem  these  latter  to  be.  We  rejoice,  thonefore,  that  a  beffin- 
nin^  will  soon  be  made  with  the  presentation  to  the  Enfflidi 
public,  by  the  Messra  Clark,  of  this  marvellous  'Conunentary  on 
the  Acta     Meanwhile  we  feel  that  we  have  discharged  a  sacrad 
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duty  in  commending  it  to  notice,  as  one  not  merely  of  lare  ex* 
cellence,  but  as  being,  in  our  judgment,  perfectly  imiqua 

Just  as  this  article  was  leaving  our  bands,  Dr.  Baumgarten  s 
new  work  on  ^  Zecbariah'  reached  u&  We  can  do  no  more  now 
Uuin  call  earnest  attention  to  it  as  a  worthy  sequel  to  his  '  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts.'  The  cursory  perusal  we  have  been  able 
to  give  to  it  disappointed  us  for  the  mrst  score  or  so  of  pages,  but 
aaerwaids  made  our  heart  bum  within  us  as  this  master  in 
Israel  opened  to  us  the  Scripture.  We  hear  the  voice  of 
a  prophet  to  the  present  time — ^the  same  voice  which  was  once 
heard  in  still  more  majestic  tones  in  Pilate's  judgment  hall,  and 
which  must  be  echoed  until  it  finds  a  response  in  every  Christian 
conscience,  testifying  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world! 


Abt.  IV,— ^A  Vmt  to  Europe  in  1851.  By  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman, 
of  Yale  College.  With  Illustrations.  New  York.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1854. 

'  A  NEW  phase  in  American  life'  is  presenting  itself  in  very  striking 
ehaiacters  to  the  English  reading  public ;  and  it  occurs  at  a  time 
when  that  public  is  exceedingly  well  disposed  to  look  with  fa^vour 

rn  the  best  results  of  transatlantic  e:tperience.  It  consists  of 
Americans'  foreign  travel,  and  of  their  residence  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  arts,  of  literature,  of  science,  of 
seK-culture,  of  professional  occupation,  and  of  amusement,  to  a 
degree  quite  unprecedented.  To  these  several  motives  for  visiting 
foreign  countries  must  be  added  the  calls  of  a  rapidly  improving 
trade,  and  the  impulse  of  religious  missions ;  together  with  the 
extensive  employment  of  eminently  intellectual  men  in  the  Ame- 
rican diplomacy,  in  their  consular  service,  and  in  their  expeditions 
of  discovery.  The  evidence  of  numerous  good  books,  published 
in  the  United  States  within  a  few  years,  proves  that  the  American 
people  are  turning  their  various  relations  with  foreign  countries 
to  an  excellent  account;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  persevering 
in  this  right  way,  they  will  materially  advance  their  own  intel- 
lectual and  social  progress;  to  say  nothing  of  the  decisive  influ- 
ence which  these  good  fruits  of  democracy  must  have  upon  the* 
great  political  question  of  the  day — ^whether  the  nations  shall  or 
shall  not  be  less  and  less  subject  to  despotic  rule.  The  books  * 
referred  to  are  so  numerous,  and  so  replete  with  various  excel- 
lencies, that  they  really  constitute  a  most  important  contributicm 
to  our  common  literature;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  written  in  a  friendly  spirit 
towards  England,  without  shrinking  from  suitable  freedom  in 
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their  notices  of  what  the  £edrest  minds  among  ourselves  wish  to 
alter. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  general  advantaga  The  interchange  of  the  results  of 
high  intelligence  and  correct  taste  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  is  full  of  substantial  present  good,  and  of  infinite 
promise.  We  are  mutual  instructors  on  a  gigantic  scale.  After 
too  often  wasting  our  common  strength  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  returning  mutual  outrage  with  stem  defiance,  we  seem  to 
be  agreed  in  collecting  out  of  the  wayward  past,  warnings  that 
may  help  to  make  the  future  truly  glorious.  With  admitted 
imperfections  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  improvements 
may  be  hastened  by  the  abandonment,  on  our  part,  of  the  ancient 
British  boast,  of  our  being  the  solitary  '  teachers  of  the  nations 
how  to  liva'  Our  brethren  in  the  United  States  are  not  only 
capable  of  doing  their  share  of  the  great  work  of  the  world  s 
progress,  but  they  are  naturally  pleased  to  have  their  capacity 
for  it  appreciated  in  the  fair  way  which  our  recent  literature 
exhibita 

This  good  feeling  between  us  did  not  always  prevail  On  the 
contrary,  the  time  is  not  remote  when  every  mail  from  Europe 
threw  New  York  readers  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  rapidly 
spread  south  and  west,  at  the  rash  speculations  of  our  prejudiced 
travellers  concerning  the  threatened  convidsions  of  the  States^,  or 
some  exonerated  American  deformity; — imputations  eagerly 
transferred  from  the  travellers'  books  to  more  mischievous  po- 
litical reviews.  Then  came  the  offensive  gossip  of  party  news- 
papers, in  the  less  elaborate  correspondence  of  our  sojourners  in 
America.  Even  diplomatists,  with  all  their  prudence,  were 
tainted  and  disturbed  by  the  bad  spirit  prevalent  in  those  days 
in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  to  each  other.  Our 
most  brilliant  statesman,  Qeorge  Canning,  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  sneer  at  the  *  bits  of  bunting'  that  wave  over  the  heads  of  our 
western  cousins;  and  the  wittiest  of  reviewers,  Sydnev  Smith,  did 
not  see  that  it  merely  betrayed  his  own  intellectual  poverty  to 
ask  *who  reads  an  American  book?'  when  already  Hamilton 
had  written  a  poUtical  volume,  not  less  classical  in  style  than 
wise  in  principle;  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  written  a 
life  of  Washington,  with  which  whole  generations  of  us  are 
•familiar;  and  Brockden  Brown  had  written  romances,  not  even 
now  forgotten,  after  the  times  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  Such  taunts 
were  repaid,  of  course,  with  interest,  in  hearty  hatred  of  the 
"  Britishers."* 

♦  One  of  tbe  recent  American  trarellcw  in  EngUnd  mts  be  ncrer  »w  the 
aoobriqnet  'BritiBher,'  except  in  ta  English  book,  nor  did  he  ever  hew  the 
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A  better  day  is  arrived.  American  books  are  now  read  eagerly 
by  all  classes;  and  our  common  literature  is  likely  to  run  the 
stronger  and  the  clearer  as  its  double  current  takes  a  broader 
direction.  Our  most  estimable  people  now  visit  the  United 
States,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  friendship  with  their  citizens,  as 
well  as  to  study  their  extraordinary  progress.  It  is  almost  a 
common  incident,  that  the  Carlisles,  the  Stanleys,  the  EUesmeres, 
the  Lyells,  and  the  Chamberses,  should  be  hospitably  received  in 
the  Far  West,  to  bring  back  useful  lessons,  to  lecture,  and  to  write 
upon  at  homa  At  the  same  time,  visitors  from  the  United 
States  among  us  discover  with  Mr.  Tappan,*  *  that  the  prejudices 
of  the  English  against  the  Americans  are  not  only  wearing  away, 
but  they  are  becoming  supplanted  by  good  will,  according  as  a 
better  acquaintance  advances,' — testimony  that  is  the  more  valu- 
able, since  recent  circumstances  attending  the  visit  of  Kossuth 
to  America  had  excited  some  conflicting  sentiments  respecting 
England. 

On  both  sides  diplomacy  lends  its  aid  to  cement  this  concord. 
Mr.  Consul  James,  besides  writing  popular  books  on  America^ 
supports  the  young  attache,  Billwer,  at  a  patriotic  dinner  in  New 
York,  in  responding  to  American  eulogies  so  well  merited  by 
both  of  these  worthy  British  names;  whilst  the  reproaches,  op- 
portunely and  eloquently  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rushton 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  nations  in  Liverpool,  against 
negro  slavery,  were  received  with  iufinite  good  humour  by  Mr. 
Abbot  Lawrence,  who  admitted,  that  warm  friends  of  America, 
such  as  Mr.  Rushton  was  known  to  be,  were  entitled  to  give  to 
her  counsel  that  might  wound,  but  in  wounding  will  help  to 
cure. 

OfieAces  will  come;  but  they  now  come  with  quick  compensa- 
tions. Steam  and  the  electric  telegraph  pass  us  rapidly  over 
grave  international  difficulties;  and  a  slip  of  the  pen  is  so  soon 
rebuked,  that  the  correction  of  it  is  a  practical  lesson  to  offenders, 
as  well  as  an  amends  to  the  offended.  Mr.  Thackeray  will,  here- 
after, study  the  *  Annual  Register'  more  critically,  upon  finding 
his  blunder  about  a  *  better  cause'  than  the  Americans  fought  for 
in  '76,  returns  to  himself  from  half  the  book  stores  of  the  Union 
in  the  unpleasing  form  of  orders  for  his  writings  cancelled;  or  in 
that  of  their  being  prohibited  by  the  town  crier.  The  loss  of  so 
many  buyers  of  one  s  book  is  something  to  care  for.  But  that  is 
the  least  of  the  punishment    The  chief  is  the  loss  of  reading, 

tenn  till  he  came  to  England. — *  An  American  Fanner  in  England,'  p.  219.  We 
venture,  nevertheless,  to  retain  it  as  a  genuine  Americanism  of  the  bad  time. 

•  H.  P.  Tappan's  *  Step  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  with  Thoughts  on 
the  Good  and  the  Evil  in  both.'    New  York.    2  vols.  8vo.   1853.  . 
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and  of  the  fiedr  fame  which  millions  of  readers  confer  on  the  popu- 
lar author.  Mr.  Thackeray's  disagreeable  palinodia  of  penitence 
would  not  have  been  needed,  had  he  but  thought  of  the  natural 
sensitiveness  which  bygone  events  have  left  hngeringamong  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  readers  of  British  books.  This  incident 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

In  *  The  Newcomes,'  Mr.  Thackeray  says,  *  When  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  heading  the  American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it  must 
be  confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause' 

This  was  published  in  London  in  October  last,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  the  'Times,'  from  its  New  York  corre- 
spondent, gave  the  news  of  the  unlucky  wit  having,  by  this 
passage,  'lost  a  great  many  friends  in  America.'  Hcb  nugm 
aeria  ducuTit  in  Tnala! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  however,  are  now  taking  a 
noble  revenge  of  such  escapades.  Instead  of  retorting  upon  them 
with  worse  abuse,  they  show  how  they  can  rival  our  best  writers; 
and  their  visitors  to  the  old  east  often  tell  the  tale  to  the  west  so 
well  as  to  secure  our  willing  admiration. 

Such  friendly  relations  would  always  prevail,  if  not  broken  off 
by  false  policy.  Before  the  war  of  1776,  though  Washington  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies,  habitually 
grew  up,  and  lived  at  home,  a  considerable  number  came  to 
Europe.  Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, foiuteen  had  already  been  in  England,  and  sev^al  of 
them  were  educated  at  Eton  and  Westminster.*  Dr.  Rush,  who 
afterwards  earned  an  European  reputation,  took  his  medical 
degree  in  Edinburgh.  Franklm  had  previously  gained  bme  among 
us  as  a  philosopher;  and  for  twenty  years  he  laboured  in  London 
as  earnestly  to  remove  the  occasions  of  discontent,  as  he  after- 
wards boldly  and  sagaciously  aided  the  cause  of  resistanoa  Poor 
Otis,  an  eloquent  B^ton  patriot,  had  already  come  to  London  to 
appeal  against  the  wrongs  of  his  colony  and  his  own,  to  a 
colonial  secretary  deaf  to  all  reason.  The  oorreqxmdenoe  of 
these  eminent  coUmida  from  Europe  must  never  be  omitted  in 
a  survey  of  this  valuable  department  of  American  Utoatiire. 
If  the  British  colonial  ministers  of  that  day  had  adopted 
the  advice  then  ^ven  by  Baron  Mazeres,  and  so  had  foUoired 
our  old  constitutional  principle  of  making;  repcesentatkm  in 
parliament  commensurate  with  the  territorial  limits  of  govern- 
ment, not  only  were  all  the  elements  of  good  legislators  at  their 
command  in  British  America,  but  the  consequences  of  such  poli- 
tical amalgamation  must  have  been  most  beneficial,  in  r^;ard  to 


*  Dwight's  LiTes  of  Uie  Signers  of  the  DeckntioB  of  Independence.    New 
YorL  1851. 
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the  arts,  to  science,  and  to  literatura  West,  the  president  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  his 
home  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  American  Ledyard,  a  great 
traveller,  whose  name  belongs  to  both  worlds,  brought  among 
us,  at  that  period,  the  best  spirit  of  American  enterprize,  and  he 
was  duly  ap{»«ciated. 

Of  seventeen  distinguished  Americans,  named  in  the  volume 
published  at  New  York  under  the  title  of  '  Homes  of  American 
Authors,'  fourteen  have  visited  Europe;  and  nifie  out  of  the 
nineteen  eminent  individuals  selected  for  a  similar  work,  entitled 
*  Homes  of  American  Statesmen,'  have  lived  among  ua  Of  late, 
the  Americans  have  published  their  opinions  profusely  upon  the 
men  and  things  which  they  have  closely  exammed  in  Europe. 

Washington  Irving,  like  his  own  Columbus,  almost  belongs  to 
both  worlds.  He  might  even  have  been  once  called  a  denizen  of 
Europe;  and  his  works,  although  largely  and  thoroughly  Ame- 
rican, are  deejdy  imbued  with  all  that  we  possess'of  the  grace- 
ful in  style  and  of  the  delightful  in  researcL  His  familiarity 
with  the  south  from  early  youth ;  his  long-continued  residence  in 
England  afier  the  Peace  of  1814;  and  later  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain;  with  his  last  honoured  reception  amon^  us  by  the 
great,  the  learned,  and  the  universal  public  in  the  mccesa  of  his 
wriiingSy  have  been  not  less  merited  by  his  great  intellectual 
qualities  than  by  the  peculiar  effect  he  has  produced  as  a 
condliator  of  the  people  of  his  own  world  to  the  scenes  and 
feelings  of  our  old  ona*  In  the  language  of  the  happy  American 
eulogy,  his  is 

'  A  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 
A  name  either  English,  or  Yankee — just  Irving.' 

It  is  the  more  lurgent  to  recognise  Wadnngton  Irving  as  the 
head  of  ATnerican  literature,  since  his  place  is  rashly  given  to 
another,  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  would  himself  have  been  the 
most  earnest  to  refuse  the  false  pre-eminence.  In  the  *  Living 
Authors  of  America,'  published  in  New  York  by  an  English 
writer,  Washington  Irving  is  set  aside  '  as  more  of  an  English 
than  an  American  classic/  The  author  of  '  Sahnagundi'  (1807), 
of  *  Kjiickerbocker's  History  of  New  York'  (1809),  with  other 
works  on  American  topics,  popular  in  America  years  before  the 
London  publishers  appreciatea  his  merits,  and  one  of  whose  last 
productions  in  ^Knickerbocker's  Magazine'  is  redolent  of  the 

*  Washington  Irving  was  born  in  1783.  He  travelled  in  the  south  of  Europe 
from  1804  to  1806.  He  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  England  from  1815  to  1832, 
passing  several  years  of  this  period  in  Germany  and  Spain.  In  1842  he  was 
minister  in  Spain.  He  received  one  of  George  IV.'s  gold  medals  for  eminence  in 
historic^  composition,  and  the  degree  of  LLJX  from  the  University  of 
Oxford. 
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traditions  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the  American  Hudson,  is 
rashly  said  by  the  English  critic,  not  to  ^  have  produced  a  single 
passage  that  an  Englishman  might  not  have  thought  or  written!' 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  Mr.  Irving's  American  reputation 
that  gave  the  peculiar  value  to  his  charming  Erigliah  works; 
and  he  has  returned  home  with  his  brilliant  European  reputation 
only  to  enhance  the  excellence  of  his  late  American  works,  to 
which  he  is  said  to  be,  at  this  moment,  adding  a  Life  of  Wash- 
ington to  cro^m  the  labours  of  his  pen^  that  is  not  less  patriotic 
for  being  truly  cosmopolitan. 

The  Americans  surely  do  not  need  to  be  cautioned  against  a 
writer  who  sets  out  with  this  extraordinary  blimder, — ^which, 
indeed,  is  sufiBciently  exposed  by  their  own  graceful  works  upon 
the  *  Homes  of  American  Authors,'  among  whom  Washington 
Irving  stands  pre-eminent  Mr.  Powell,  however,  interlards  this, 
his  first  series  of  the  *  Living  Authors  of  America,'  with  a  noto- 
riously \mfo\mded  depreciation  of  Queen  Victoria's  literary  taste, 
and  with  apocryphal  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men  with  whom 
he  claims  intimacy.  He  must  not,  therefore,  complain  at  our 
protest  against  the  *  views  expressed  in  his  book  being  the  result 
of  the  deUberations  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  in  England — 
not  his  own  individual  opinions.'  He  may  be  safely  challenged 
to  produce  a  single  eminent  Englishman  who  has  ever  denation* 
alized  Washington  Irving. 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  the  author  of  the  tissue  of  libels  called 
*  Living  Authors  of  England,'  as  well  as  of  the  *  Living  Authors 
of  America,'  has  no  title  to  the  pretensions  thus  put  forth  of 
representing  any  section  of  British  Uterature  but  its  most  worth- 
less lodgers  in  Grub-street  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that 
he  is  the  individual  of  whom  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  *  Letters,' 
tells  a  hvely  story.  A  young  author  was  one  of  a  party  at 
which  that  lady  was  present,  and  Sidney  Smith  was  another  of 
the  guests.  The  dramas  of  the  young  author  had  been  treated 
with  some  indulgence,  and  his  indiscretion  led  him,  on  that  capital, 
to  laimch  out  with  extreme  folly  upon  some  topic  of  the  day,  when 
the  veteran  critic  dealt  with  him  summarily  in  a  way  to  make  any 
but  the  incorrigible  penman  of  the  *  Living  Authors  of  America' 
repent  and  be  for  ever  silent 

Fenimore  Cooper  has  a  more  extensive  European  fame  than 
even  Washington  Irving.  A  thorough  sailor,  and  a  daring  one, 
his  rougher  spirit  naturally  gave  a  less  indulgent  view  of  the  old 
world's  doings,  when  he  reported  them  with  a  master's  hand  to 
his  countr3rmen.  His  experience  of  England,  from  his  first  visit 
in  a  '  round  jacket  and  tarpaulin'  in  a  merchantman,  to  his  being 
a  welcome  guest  of '  Bogers  and  at  Holland  House,'  in  the  decline 
of  his  honoured  life,  was  extensive. 
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In  his  'ten  volumes'  on  Europe,  England  has  a  promment 
share;  and  if  he  had  never  written  a  line  more  about  us  than  his 
brief  notice  of  the  pitiable  state  of  our  '  maid  of  allwork/  seen  at 
Southampton,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  honesty  and  right- 
heartedness  of  the  reproach.  It  justifies  our  rebuke  of  Amencan 
brutaUty  towards  the  negro  and  the  Indian,  and  has  stimulated 
the  reform  of  an  abuse  too  long  tolerated  in  England. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  full  display  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way  by  similar  minds;  but  «.  *^ght  glance  at  some  recent 
works  by  Americans,  will  show  that  they  visit  Europe  with 
profit,  by  producing  for  the  improvement  of  their  coimtry  memo- 
rials  of  whaJt  we  possess  to  reward  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
observation,  besides  giving  us  the  lessons  of  acute,  impartial . 
critica 

Miss  Sedgwick  writes  with  rare  purity  of  style;  and  her 
'  Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home'  are  models  of  fami- 
liar composition  as  well  as  excellent  guides  for  all  who  travel 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  through  Germany  to  Naple&  Margaret 
Fuller,  who  perished  so  sadly  with  her  husband  andinfemt,  within 
sight  of  home,  and  Mrs.  Elirkland,  and  Mra  Sigoumey,  have  left 
traces  of  theijr  visits  to  England  which  make  it  a  source  of  r^et 
that  so  few  Ajnerican  women  come  among  u&  Of  the  eighty-nine 
whose  verses  grace  Mr.  Read's  splendid  collection  of  '  Specimens 
of  the  American  Poetesses;'  and  Griswold's  abler  collection,  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  seem  to  have  crossed  the  ocean. 

The  literary  inerits  of  Willis  are  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  the  mention  of  his  name  in  a  catalogue  raiaonne  of 
American  travelling  beyond  sea.  But  he  has  won  another  sort 
of  laurel  by  giving  the  kindly  i/mprimatur  of  his  eminent 
name  to  the  *  Views  Afoot ;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and 
Staff,'  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  a  work  which  has  new  and  peculiar 
merita  Its  success  is  an  additional  guarantee  of  those  merita 
Seven  editions  were  sold  in  a  year  and  a  half  from  its  first  publica- 
tion in  1847.  The  copy  we  write  from  is  one  of  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  New  York ;  and  the  work  has  been  re-published  and 
well  received  in  England.  It  is  the  simple  record  of  the  author's 
travels  on  foot  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England, 
through  France  and  Germany,  to  Rome ;  and  back,  including  his 
voyage  from  New  York,  and  a  characteristic  return  to  his  home 
in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  book  was  *  written  during  his  wanderings — ^partly  by  the 
way-side,  when  resting  at  mid-day,  and  partly  on  the  rough  tables 
of  peasant  inns,  in  the  stillness  of  deserted  ruins,  or  amid  the 
solitude  of  the  mountain-top.'  Letters  written  thus  were  despatched 
from  time  to  time  to  the  judicious  and  friendly  publishers  of  two 
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American  newspapers^  who  by  their  liberality  had  enabled  the 
noble  adventurer  to  set  out 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  was  in  1844i  a  printer's  apprentice— a 
worthy  scion  df  the  printer  dafls  of  Franklin,  with  two  years  of 
his  time  unexpired  The  success  of  a  volume  of  poems  enabled 
him  to  realize  a  '  long-cherished  desire  to  visit  Europa'  Fn»i 
the  proceeds  he  redeemed  his  artideaof  servitude,  and  made  pro* 
dent  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  his  literary  services  to 
provide  the  modest  resources  he  wanted  for  his  object  If  sudi 
reasonaUy'^zpected  means  of  travel  should  faH  him,  he  resolved 
to  turn  to  '  his  skiU  as  a  compoaUor;  at  the  worsts  to  work  his 
way  through  Europe.' 

That  all  should  turn  out  weH  to  a  man  of  this  chazacter  wiA 
surprise  nona  He  '  used  strict  economy,  lived  on  pilgrim  fai% 
and  did  penance  in  rain  and  cold.'  He  succeeded  in  loelaaff 
upon  the  shzines  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  in  our  old  wcrld;  and 
his  story  is  told  in  his  book  so  as  to  stimulate  thooMads  of  his 
countrymen  to  follow  his  examj^a  It  cost  him  472  doUaa 
(;?112)  for  his  voyages,  out  and  home  and  for  his  travels — with 
£7  7a  more  for  'juaces  of  amusement^  guides'  fee^  and  othsr 
small  ezpensea'  Me  closed  his  enterprise  as  he  b^gaa  it  His 
London  lettw  ends  with  these  words : — '  Our  whoW.  toor  firosn 
Liverpool  hither,  by  way  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  cost  us  but  25 
dollars  (£6  58l),  although,  txcqfft  in  one  or  two  oasss»  we  denied 
ourselves  no  necessary  comfort  This. shows  that  the  fldorioiis 
privilege  of  seeing  me  scenes  of  the  dd  worid  need  not  be  con- 
nned  to  people  of  wealth  and  leisure.' 

This  waa  the  feeling  that  carried  our  Olivw  Goldsmith,  with 
the  like  resources,  on  K>ot  over  the  same  roada  Mr.  Taylor  haa 
gathered  experience  of  the  best  things  among  us  to  make 
himself  a  denizen  of  the  sdxx>l  of  genius»  in  whioi  he  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  on  Qoldsmith's  lev^  He  found  American  artiste 
honourably  esteemed — ^Willis  at  Frankfort,  producing  exorcises 
that  met  wiih  the  warmest  approval  of  Mendelssohn;  and  in 
Florence,  Hiram  Powers,  the  scmlpior,  at  the  head  of  a  groi^ 
of  his  countrymen,  eminoit  in  their  several  branches  of  art 

Mr.  Olm^ad's  '  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Famur  in 
England  in  1850,'  have  furnished  a  characteristic  voluma  Witk 
some  '  academic'  training,  and  the  experience  of  practioal  &m* 
ing,  the  author  has  given  a  graceful  miniature  account  of  Chester. 
and  the  neig^bourinff  viUs^ges  extending  to  Eaton  Hall  msA 
Chirk  Castle.  It  is  hterally  the  visit  of  an  intelligent  ^**y»TM?^^ 
agriculturist  to  an  Sngliidi  agricultural  district  for  the  purpose  of 
profitmgbyourimprofvemente;  and  the  editor  of  the  'Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Magazine'  vnll  do  well  to  let  his  readers  \m9% 
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an  abrtnct  of  tbia  monograph  on  our  '  hiindre<fa  of  st6azn-«ngiiieft 
for  tfareflhi^g/  our  good  diaining;  and  our  ploughing  as  straight 
as  the  lines  oil  a  piinted  paga  Mr.Ohnstead  is  in  raptures  mtix 
GOT  Tillage  scenes  in  May ;  and  hisreadors  will  be  delighted  wilk 
his  pictures  of  them,  and  with  his  pcurtraits  of  the  individuals  he 
met  at  village  imis,  ajid  at  the  lodgings  in  Chester,  where  he  studio 
oofily  selected  the  most  modest  nouses  consistent  with  personal 
comlwt^  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  study  the  comm<»L 
feofie.  The  castle  had  also  its  special  attvactionsL  To  him  thia 
(M  tUng  is  quite  new ;  and  its  lustory  tells  him  of  matters  that 
Americans  <uaim  a  common  property  in  with  ourselyes — above 
4^1,  the  Puritan  struggles  of  ike  seventeenth  century — the  true 
somee  of  American  ind^pOMlenca  His  descnption  of  Chestesiv 
its  antique  streets  and  houses^  and  of  its  cathedral,  with  dever 
wood-cuts  from  his  own  sketches,  are  original  and  graphic;  Mn. 
Ohnstead  carefully  examines  the  question  of  English  feeling 
towards  the  United  States,  and  concludes  that  improvement  ia 
taking  place  in  both.  Only  men  of  vukar  mind^  or  those  who 
give  up  to  psrty  the  soitiments  that  belong  to  mankind,  any 
Icmger  indul^in  that '  love  of  hostility'  wfaidi  ia  too  stnmg  in  uL 
ournaturesL 

Another  American,  Dr,  Ware,  has  dealt  with  uA  lately  to 
another  purpose  in  his  ^  Sketches  of  European  Capitals,'  which 
should  have  be^i  ^oititled  '  Italy  and  London.'  The  book  is  an 
ezoeUent  guide  to  St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican;  and  its  keen 
estimate  of  our  national  faults  which  make  us  disliked  in  spite  of 
the  fine  qualities  that  gain  us,  as  Dr.  Ware  testifies,  universal 
respect,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a  wholesome  correc- 
tive. Its  honest  and  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  abominable 
Amerieaa  practice  of  spittvng  everywhere,  and  before  oveiybody, 
ot^fat  to  be  stereotyped,  and  distributed  '  wherever  men  do  con- 


Mr.  Jarvis'  very  curious  survey  of '  Parisian  Sights  and  Frendi 
Principles,  seen  tnrough  American  Spectacles,'  is  a  combinati(Mi 
of  guide  intelligence,  political  discussion,  and  social  notices, 
showing  what  acute  and  able  men  America  is  sending  to  the  old 
world  to  note  European  doings,  and  boldly  lay  th^n  bare  before 
the  world. 

These  two  last  books,  with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylof  s,  have  been  re- 
printed in  Ixmdon  in  cheap  forms. 

The  Anti-slavery  Convention,  held  in  London  in  1840,  brought 
many  doquent  American  philanthropists  among  us;  and  on 
their  return  some  of  them  published  their  views  on  England. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Edward  Lester,  has  since  been  the  American 
consul  at  Genoa  for  many  years ;  and  he  has  lately  given  his 
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*  Consulship'*  to  the  worlA  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  work 
contains  something  on  the  author's  especial  calling — ^the  office  of 
consul ;  and  seeing  the  importance  of  that  office,  with  the  many 
analogies  between  the  American  and  British  consular  service, 
Mr.  Lester's  elaborate  chapter  on  the  subject  deserves  to  be 
read  critically  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  But  he  has  also 
expatiated  in  a  desultory  way  on  whatever  may  be  supposed  to 
have  fallen  under  his  notice  during  a  residence  of  seven  or  dgfat 
years  in  Italy — Italian  antiquities,  Italian  art,  and  Italian 
poUtics,  whilst  he  diverges  occasionally  into '  other  European 
scenes  and  interests.  The  work  abounds  in  valuable  biographical 
and  personal  incidents,  of  which  one  may  be  briefly  told  for  the 
sake  of  its  great  moral  lesson : — ^A  British-bom  negro  once  made 
a  murderous  assault  upon  him  without  the  slightest  possible  pro- 
vocation, and  followed  up  the  attack  with  the  rage  of  a  wild 
beast  At  the  same  time  the  negro  conmiitted  a  like  assault 
on  the  police  agents  who  interfered,  and  for  the  double  o£knce 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Mr.  Lester  thinking  that 
a  worse  use  could  be  made  of  a  criminal  than  even  hanging 
him — ^namely,  condemnation  to  the  galleys— obtained  the  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence  to  penitentiary  imprisonment  After 
reiterated  displays  of  excessive  obduracy,  when  Mr.  Lester  kindly 
visited  him,  the  man  at  last  relented.  He  was  softened  by  the 
injured  benefactor,  and  hung  upon  his  knees  with  tears  of  grate- 
ful penitence,  when  a  passage  was  foimd  for  him  home,  after  his 
good  conduct  in  prison  hc^  earned  its  reward.    The  case  is  a 

Practical  proof  of  the  force  of  unwearied  kindness,  and  it  placet 
[r.  Lester's  character  as  a  judicious  and  sincere  philanthropisi 
in  a  pleasing  light 

Mr.  Ditson's  promised  travels  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  in 
both  the  Indies,  and  his  comparisons  of  the  genius  of  the  Scottish 
clans,  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  of  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Circassians,  will  be  received  with  great  interest  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fact  which  he  states  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 

*  fortresses  which  protect  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  one  of  the 
safest  and  finest  in  the  world,'  is  not  without  value  in  our  dearth 
of  exact  information  as  to  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea. 
He  says  there  are  '  strong  commanding  fortresses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  port,  as  well  as  on  its  two  sides,  and  on  the  southern  angle 
of  the  mner  harbour,'  whilst  '  each  elevation  has  a  long  range  of 
cannon  moimted  on  it't  Mr.  Oliphant's  report  is  less  formidMley 
as  our  readers  hate  had  the  opportunity  of  recently  learning. 

•  Mt  Consulship.    By  C.  Edward  Lester.    Two  vols,  liino.    New  Yoik. 
f  Circassia,  or  a  Tour  to  the  Caucasus.    Bv  0.  Deiehton  Ditson,  £aq. 
London  and  New  York  :  T.  C.  Newby.    8vo.  18*50.  pp.  87. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  examples  of  writings 
which  illustrate  our  general  topic : — the  list  in  the  note  below 
does  scanty  justice  to  them.* 

But  one  class  of  literary  visitants  from  America  to  Europe,  not 
yet  noticed,  is  at  this  moment  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  We 
are  labouring  hard  to  educate  our  people,  reform  our  educational 
trusts^  and  multiply  our  educational  institutions,  schools,  mu- 
seums, lectiures,  and  pvhUc  Ubrcuriea^  In  regard  to  the  last,  the 
associated  schoolmasters,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
Challis,  tell  us  truly,  that  their  increase  is  the  one  thing  needed 
to  enable  those  masters  to  do  their  work.  A  public  library  in 
every  parish  of  1000  souls,  and  in  much  larger  places  more  than 
one,  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  baker's  snop.  Instead  of 
tbinlnng  of  this  Unquestionable  fact,  the  books  in  our  old  public 
libraries,  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  are  rottii^  on  the  shelves,  or 
are  sold  for  little  better  than  waste  paper.  The*  Americans  are 
not  doing  so.  They  are  sending  to  England  to  buy  our  books. 
They  have  permanent  agents  here  to  make  such  purchases;  and 
the  last  movement  in  this  respect  was  that  of  a  convention  of 
librarians  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  consider  how  every  little 
township  can  be  b^  provided  with  a  public  library.  In  the  true 
spirit  ot  the  republicanism  of,  letters,  delegates  from  the  North 
American  British  Colonies  attended  this  convention,  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  in  September  last;  and  its  references  to 
EuiV>pean  experience  respecting  libraries  were  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  its  proceedinga 

The  Americans  have  peculiar  aptitude  for  foreign  travel  They 
are  excellent  linguists.  It  is  even  said  that  they  learn  French 
more  easily,  and  speak  it  better,  than  any  foreigners  in  France. 
Their  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  German  surpasses  ours;  and 
numerous  distinguished  foreigners,  not  British,  have  long  been 
naturalized  among  them — ^the  Benezets,  the  Oallatiiis,  the 
Agassiz,  the  AudulK)ns,  the  Girards,  and  the  Sillimans,  the  family 
of  our  author.  The  check-work  of  which  all  nations  consist  more 
or  less — and  of  which  ours  is  a  famous  example,  as  Defoe  shows  in 
his  *  True  Briton,' — ^is  more  visibly  and  more  audibly  social  check- 
work  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhera  Whilst  the  great  sub- 

*  Among  statesmen  who  have  published  books  on  Europe  and  European 
States,  are  to  be  mentioned, — Rush;  Wheaton;  and  Bancroft.  Among  literaiy 
writers, — Irving;  Cooper;  Jared  Sparkes;  Willis;  Stephens;  Bryant; 
Emerson ;  MargEiret  EuUer ;  Miss  Sedgwick ;  Mrs.  Sigoumey ;  Mrs.  Kirkiand; 
Dana;  Longfellow;  Tappan;  Gliddon;  Prescott;  Greely;  Ditson;  Ward; 
Freeman;  Browne;  Olmstead;  Smyth;  Flagg;  Stiles;  and  Islam.  Among 
artists,— -Catlin.  Among  philantfaxopists, — ^Eliha  Burritt;  Lester;  Calvin 
Golden,  and  the  eloquent  Wells  Browne. 
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staratam  is  our  ^Brito-Boino-Saxo-Daiio-NonnaiirEnglidi,' thefe 
will  be  found  sapemdded  whole  districts  of  pure  Oennan,  and 
French,  and  Spanish,  with  strong  Dutch  and  SwwiiA  tradHionR 
American  transhtaoDS  of  eminent  foreign  books  of  joriqNrudence 
and  philosophy  ought  to  be  better  known  in  En^knd;  and  if  ail 
their  ambassadoTB  cannot,  like  Mr.  Everett,  at  Wmdsoi;  *  ftuendy 
conya:se  with  eadii  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  his  ewn 
vernacular  tongue,^  those  ambassadors,  and  their  oquboIs  too,  are 
extensively  acquainted  with  foreign  knguages.  So,  aUboach 
Mrs.  Putnam  has,  perhaps,  no  equal  in  any  countiy  in  the  wood 
for  critical  knowledge  of  lanffoages,  for  ^  she  converoes  readily  in 
French,  Italian,  Qennan,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  Huxigarian,  and  is 
familiar  with  twenty  modem  dialects,  besides  QreA,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic ; — although  this  extent  of  linguistic 
acquirements,  paralleled  only  by  C^dinal  MenofiEUiti,  and 
some  half  dozen  great  names  of  both  worlds,  and  both  aexes, — 
still  the  fact  of  one  American  woman  being  thus 
marks  the  studious  tendency  of  her  people. 

These  two  remaikable  examples,  Mr.  Everett  and  Mn. 
are  taken  from  a  charming  work,   '  Tbe  Hones  of  Americin 
Authors,"  published  last  year  in  New  York 

'The  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851 '  is  the  production  of  an  Amoncan, 
who  was  well  prepared  to  travel  in  the  old  world  with  advantage, 
by  having  conducted  during  many  years  '  llie  American  Joonsl 
of  Science  and  Art,'  in  which  is  recorded  all  that  deserves  notice 
in  the  progress  of  science  everywhera  The  author  is  himself  an 
experienced  traveller,  having  visited  Europe  in  1805,  and  his 
journal  of  that  time  was  published  with  much  success.  In  1851, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  he  again  vidted  Knghmd,  and  extended 
his  travels  to  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sicily,  or  rather  to 
Mount  Etna,  and  to  a  large  part  of  Qrermany.  His  scientific  re|Hi' 
tation  secured  him  everywhere  friendly  access  to  all  that  is 
interesting;  whilst  his  great  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  ex- 
traordinary activity,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  accounts  of  the 
men  and  thin^  he  saw,  whidi  will  render  the  *  Visit  to  Europe 
in  1851'  a  guide  to  future  travdlers. 

The  early  naturalization  of  Professor  Silliman's  foreCsUlien  in 
America  is  here  told  incidentally  in  a  valuable  anecdote. 
One  of  his  pleasantest  excursions  was  from  Iverdim  to  a  village 
high  up  in  the  Jura  mountains,  to  pass  a  day  with  a  Protestant 
minister  of  his  own  name,  with  whom  he  had  before  corresponded. 
It  appears  that  the  Swiss  branch  of  his  family  escaped  from  Luoca 
with  the  Italian  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time 
of  the  forced  emigration  of  the  famous  Oljrmpia  Fulvia  Monfea 
from  Verona,  and  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  went  to 
the  new  world  with  the  V^ngliah  Puritans 
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TUm  objeetB  of  inteKst  to  the  professor  in  his  travels  are 
unlimited;  but  bis  readers  -will  be  the  more  disposed  to  aooom- 
pany  him  to  the  namerons  museums  and  libraries,  and  the  grand 
scenes  of  nature,  all  of  which  he  examines  with  a  master's  eye. 
The  letters  <^n  and  end  with  elaborate  displays  of  ikte  merits  of 
the  steam^B  of  3200  tons,  in  which  the  acrthor's  two  reoent 
flights  across  the  Atlantic  agreeably  contrast  with  the  slow 
passage  ship  of  his  former  visit  He  landed  at  Liverpool,  and 
at  once  began  his  oomparisons  of  die  present  with  the  past 
of  fifty  ^ears  ago.  The  old  slave  mart  is  remembered,  not 
to  upbraid  us,  bit  to  temper  our  severity  against  the  slave- 
bK^ders  of  the  United  States,  where.  Professor  SiUiman  averts 
in  the  word  of  the  American  song,  '  Better  times  are  a 
ooming,'  as  they  are  come,  he  is  happy  to  say,  in  Liverpool. 
But  the  wealth  and  great  improvements  of  Liverpool  are  sadly 
contrasted,  he  alleges,  with  objects  of  squalid  poverty,  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Italy  or  %oily-^*-^or,  I^&ssar  Siltiman 
mirly  adds,  in  New  Tarky  with  arrivals  of  14K)0  Eoropean  emi- 
grants daily.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  travels  in  Saxony,  he 
makes  a  like  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  white  fdaves  of  Enrope,  womai 
who  are  oommonly employed  in  'drawing wagons,  sometimes  aided 
bydo^aodinharaess,{iii^7iet;er&y?iiefL'  Att^  of  mines 

of  Fneberg,  he  saw  '  a  feeble  old  woman  tottering  under  her  load 
of  wood--a  spectacle  that  was  a  disgrace  to  humanity.'  La 
r^ard  to  the  children  or  girls  of  Liverpool,  '  whose  dotlies  were 
ao  tattered  and  scanty,  that  neither  comfort  nor  deoency  could 
be  consulted,"  he  justly  observes,  *  that  if  deserving  of  charity 
they  should  be  provided  for;  and  subjected  to  wholesome  disci- 
pline if  worthless.'  The  Liverpool  Museum  he  found  new,  and 
rich  in  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  the  strange  animated 
beines  of  the  antediluvian  world  beginning  to  be  familiar  to  us  by 
the  £scoveries  of  Mantell  and  Buckland,  and  the  ingenious  lady  of 
Lyme  Regis.  The  impressions  of  chirotheriay  or  animaJH  with 
hands,  from  the  Storeton  quarry  of  sandstone,  near  Liverpool,  are 
here  in  great  perfection.  The  geologists  hold  them  to  be  frogs 
as  large  as  oxen,  which  crawled  on  that  sandstone  when  sc^. 
Tlie  fine  casts  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  other  statues,  the  professor 
uiys,  have  lost  their  beauty  from  the  smoke  of  Liverpool! 

Excursions  to  certain  points  on  the  way  form  an  interesting 
part  of  these  travels.  Before  reaching  London,  vimts  were  paid  to 
Chester;  Eaton  Hall,  with  its  fine  park,  gardens,  and  its  genuine 
remains  of  Boadicea  and  the  Romans;  the  Menai  tabular  bridge — 
'an  achievement  which  must  for  ever  place  the  name  of  Robert 
Stephenson  above  all  praise ;'  Carnarvon  and  its  castle;  Llanbens 
.  ana  its  famous  slate  quarries,  and  passes  under  Snowdon ;  Corwin 
and  its  Welsh  harper;  Llangollen,  so  long  known  for  its  beautiful 
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scenes,  for  the  taste  of  its  eccentric  residents,  whose  house  the 
professor  terms  '  a  gem/  and  for  its  magnificent  viaducts,  and 
aqueduct  bridges ;  and  the  baronial  castle  of  Chirk. 

In  Oxford  and  London,  Professor  Silliman  received  the  first  of 
those  attentions  due  to  his  own  eminence  as  a  man  of  science, 
and  which  he  records  with  proper  cara  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxford, 
he  had  entertained  in  America  many  years  ago;  Bucklaad  and 
Eidd  he  had  corresponded  with ;  and  on  his  first  visit  he  had,  in 
the  company  of  Wilberforce,  and  other  firiends  of  popular  improve- 
ment, had  occasion  to  show  how  wastefully  the  enormous  wealth 
of  our  imiversities  is  spent  when  compared  with  the  American 
system  of  public  institutioa  His  remarks  upon  the  meagre 
results  of  all  that  is  at  present  done  for  science  in  Oxford,  will  help 
promised  reforma  The  ablest  professors  lecture  to  empty  rooms  I 
^  Dr.  Buckland's  noble  spirit  might  well  be  discouraged  by  classes, 
which  would  have  been  meagre  indeed  in  any  of  our  ipfant 
colleges  in  the  youngest  States  of  the  Unioa  He  is  said  to  have 
ended  his  last  course  in  Oxford  with  three  pupils'  (voL  i  p.  87). 
The  Ashmolean  Museimi  of  1667,  the  Bodleian  Library  of  1602, 
and  the  Raddiffe  Library  of  1750,  were  all  visited  with  satisfac- 
tion, but  with  some  grudging  at  the  number  of  shillings  exacted 
by  re^ctable-looking  gentlemen  in  black  for  their  courtesies. 

Li  London,  Professor  Silliman  was  at  home.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  had  been  the  host  in 
America  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  To 
the  objects  and  management  of  the  Museum  of  Economical 
Geology  in  Jermyn-street,  where  the  science  is  taught  in  its 
application  to  the  business  of  life,  he  gives  warm  and 
unqualified  praise;  and  appeals  strongly  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  follow  our  example.  His  visit  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1851,  offered  a  curious  and  most  satisfactoiy  contrast 
to  what  had  been  experienced  in  1805.  At  that  time  it  was  very 
troublesome  to  get  inside  the  walls  at  all;  and  when  in  'you  were 
hurried  through  the  rooms  with  inconvenient  haste,  ten  minutes 
being  allowea  in  a  room — ^you  were  not  allowed,  except  by 
special  favour,  to  linger  where  you  foimd  most  to  instruct  you.' 
Now  'all  the  treasures  are  thrown  open  wide  to  all,  whether 
British  or  strangers,  and  all  come  and  go  as  they  please.'  With 
this  accomplished,  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that  the  very 
few  changes  still  wanted  in  the  reading-room  will  soon  be  granted. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  London  the  party  hastened  to  Italy, 
through  France  and  Switzerland.  In  raris,  objects  of  science 
chiefly  attracted  them.  At  the  Artesian  well  of  Grenelle, 
which  has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  question  of  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the   earth,  first  asserted  by  the  venerable  M. 
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C!(Hrdier,  they  learnt  to  appreciate  the  eaae  with  which  vxji/rm 
ivoUeTy  for  general  use,  might  be  raised  in  every  great  city,  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  museum  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  the 
medical  museum,  the  museum  of  pottery  of  all  nations  and  ages 
at  Sevres,  the  museum  of  coins,  the  museum  of  the  school  of 
mines,  were  evidences  to  him  of  the  scientific  riches  of  the 
FiencL 

At  Lyons  again,  museums  of  the  arts  and  of  natural  history 
are  established  by  the  side  of  the  famous  silk  manufactories. 
At  Nismes,  the  mmous  Maison  Carr^,  a  Corinthian  temple  of 
Adrian's  time,  is  well  filled  with  Boman  antiquities  abounding 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Nismes,  and  the  next  city,  Arles^ 
which  also  has  its  museiun,  there  are  two  remarkable  Boman 
ainphitheatres. 

The  way  taken  into  Italy  was  from  Marseilles  and  Nice  to 
Savona  and  Genoa,  by  the  'Beveira  road,  or  the  Cornice,'  a  fear- 
ful pass  of  the  Alps  by  the  sea,  a  thousand  feet  headlong  down  to 
the  shore,  and  with  two  thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  moimtain 
height  above.  Here  'you  are  suspended  in  mid-air,  between 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean,  and  are  equally  impressed  with  the 
sublimity  of  nature  and  the  daring  of  man.'  '  You  travel  within 
a  few  feet^  or  yards,  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  beyond  the  edge 
of  which  there  is  nothing  between  you  and  death.  In  general 
there  is  a  parapet,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  road  materials,  or 
rubbish,  form  an  imperfect  barrier.  There  is,  however,  no  danger, 
and  the  traveller  proceeds  with  full  confidence,  and  is  quite  at 
ease  to  enjoy  that  magnificent  scenery.' 

The  gigantic  sections  made  on  the  mountain  side  overhead,  by 
the  blasting  of  the  rocks  when  this  slip  of  a  road  was  made, 
enabled  our  philosophic  professor  to  take  an  interesting  lesson  in 
geology  at  this  giddy  height 

In  Genoa,  *  the  City  of  Palaces,'  two  objects  were  sufficient  to 
interest  the  travellers  in  their  brief  stay.  The  first,  as  was 
natural  to  an  American,  was  a  monument  to  Columbus,  now  in 
progress,  *  worthy  of  his  merits  and  achievements,  and  of  her 
magnificence.'  A  Genoese,  a  pupil  of  Canova,  is  intrusted  with 
the  work,  which  represents  great  scenes  in  the  Ufe  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  new  world ;  his  demonstration  of  his  views  of  the 
western  voyage  to  India  before  the  monks;  and  his  ignominious 
arrest  in  Cuba  upon  the  charge  of  treason.  These  groups  have 
thirteen  figures  of  the  size  of  Ufe,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  Columbus  himself.  The  other 
object  was  the  Palavicini  villa,  near  Genoa,  visited  through  the 
accidental  opportunity  aflforded  by  the  delay  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  party  was  to  proceed  to  Civita  Vecchia.     This  visit  gave  the 
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travellers  aproof  of  the  samptooas  habits  and  the  fine  tasle  d 
the  rich  Italians  of  our  time.  Whatever  sciilptiirey  and  aids- 
tecture,  and  the  art  of  lajring  out  grounds  can  produce,  is  Ymn 
effected;  and  from  all  parts  of  theiforld  rare  plants  and  fimitesve 
collected^  the  cultivation  of  which  is  fncilxtated  by  llie  Italiaa 
dimate. 

In  Borne,  Professor  Silliman  passed  ten  dajrs,  and  that  dnrt 
space  of  time  never,  surely,  was  so  fully  nor  to  worthily  employed 
l^  tiie  most  enlightened  explorers  of  the  sublime  and  baantifid 
In  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  the  party  saw  the  origiBal  bust 
of  Cicero,  whidi  represents  him  as  a  lai^e  man,  with  a  fall  £m» 
and  round  head,  the  very  reverse  of  the  Eari  of  Pembroke's 
statue,  which  makes  his  features  lean,  muscular,  and  i^arp,  witli 
a  wart  on  the  right  cheek.  The  authenticitv  of  the  bust  in  ike 
Capitol  is  undoubted  The  'Dying  Oladiatoi^  is  here,  'em- 
balmed,' says  Professor  Silliman,  '  by  Lord  Byron,'  wkMS 
descriptions,  he  adds,  are  not  only  most  wonderfully  faith&d,  bat 
*  all  other  language  seems  poverty-strickoi  and  unmeannig  when 
compared  wim  the  masterly  toudies  by  which  he  has  painied  the 
monumentB  of  antiquity  liiat  adorn  hi.  pictared  j-ge.'^ 

The  catacombs,  with  their  memorials  of  early  Chnstiamty, 
were  of  course  visited — ^those  places  of  refuge  and  prayer  for  the 
persecuted,  the  secret  chapcds  of  vdiich  combined  the  traces 
of  ancient  art  with  the  changes  admted  to  the  wants  of  the 
new  religion,  from  which  combination  most  of  the  aiohi- 
tecture  of  more  modem  cathedrals  and  churches  arose.  The 
vastness  of  these  ancient  tombs  of  great  Bome  may  be  infented 
from  the  fact  that  they  extend  thirty  miles  under  ground. 

Details  of  the  Appian  Way  and  its  tombs ;  <^  the  Ma 
Prison  and  its  victims,  and  of  many  other  monuments  of 
Bome,  close  with  brief  notices  of  the  palaces  of  modem  Boman 
princes ;  but  perhws  the  most  attractive  memorial  of  the  viat  is 
the  excursion  to  TivolL  The  beauties  of  the  fine  little  antiqae 
temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Falls,  were  found  to  merit  '  the  admi- 
ration of  2000  years.'  In  going  to  Tivoli  they  passed  tfaniimh 
Hadrian's  Villa^  '  once  inclumng  a  circuit  of  eight  to  ten  miks, 
with  a  lyceum,  an  academy,  a  vale  of  Tempe,  a  Senijpeon  of 
Canopus  (Egyptian),  a  library,  barracks  for  guards,  a  Ijutar 
Elysian  fields,  numerous  temples,  and  a  Greek  theatre, 
outlines  are  still  visible  .  .  .  Hadrian  collected  here  an  astoniak- 
ing  number  of  works  of  art  to  illustrate  his  own  travela  The 
Venus  de  Medici  now  at  Fkxrenoe  was  taken  finom  a  niohe  slill 
shown  in  the  Temple  of  Venua'  '  Tivoli  was  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  Bomana  Horace  has  left  a  reconl  of  his  earnest  wiih 
that  he  might  here  pass  the  evening  of  hia  life.    Syphax,  tbe 
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Numidiaii  lung,  died  bere  after  two  years'  captivity,  202  &a, 
«id  Zesofaia  ako  died  at  Tivoli,  after  gracing  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian.  She  was  allowed  a  beautiful  villa  surrounded  by  all 
thepomp of  «iL Eastern  princess.' 

Tiie  next  halt  of  the  party  was  at  Naples,  where  '  of  courae 
ilie  olgectB  of  great  attraction  and  greater  interest  were  Yesuvuxs, 
Hercolaneam,  Pomp^  and  the  Ba,j  of  Baise.'  The  details  of 
this  visit  are  minute,  and  well  explain  the  whde  catastrophe,  of 
whidi  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  have  a  per£dct  model 

Hie  party  now  went  to  Sicily  for  a  fortnight,  of  which  three 
days  and  three  nights  were  spent  upon  Moimt  Etna  At  Catania^ 
m  city  of  50,000  souk,  was  fosnd  a  nne  museum  of  the  mineralogy 
>H^  g^ogy  of  the  island,  with  a  well-arran^ied  anatomical  col- 
lectiony  and  a  depaitment  of  chemistry;  physics  under  the  care 
€f  FMbsBor  Oemmelaro,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  valuable  pictured 
dMOftofEtna. 

On  the  way  north,  Pisa  w;as  visited,  with  its  leaning  tower, 
'one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  Italy,'  rendered  t^e  more 
attractive  by  having  been  the  spot  where  Galileo  made  his  de- 
cisive elperiments  upon  the  law  of  the  descent  of  fidling  bodies, 
and  upon  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  Here  also  was  seen  an 
admirably-arranged  rich  museum  of  natural  hist(»y,  for  the  popu- 
lation of  only  28,000  8oul& 

Florenoe,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  Venice,  Verona,  Brescia, 
Milan,  and  Como  formed  the  next  glorious  circuit  of  travel.  Of 
the  wonders  seen  at  Florence,  Hhe  city  of  the  fine  arts,'  the  tombs 
of  Dante,  Machiavel,  Michael  Angelo,  the  Medici,  Galileo,  and 
Alfieri  in  the  noble  church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Cathedral,  the 
Campanile,  the  Medicean  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  models  in  wax,  and  the  Tribune  of  Galileo, — ^the  two 
last  are  perhaps  the  least  known. 

At  Bologna,  besides  the  finest  picture-gallery  in  Europe,  richer 
than  any  other  in  the  works  of  the  Caracci,  Guido,  Guercino,  and 
Domenichino,  the  University  was  visited  with  great  interest  for 
the  sake  of  its  remarkably-distinguished  female  professors.  lu 
the  fourteenth  century  Novella  de  Andrea,  daughter  of  a  cele- 
brated canonist,  frequently  occupied  her  father's  chair.  Laura 
Bassi  was  professor  of  mathematics.  Her  lectures  were  attended 
by  learned  ladies  of  France  and  Germany,  and  she  was  made 
JLL.D.  Recently,  Madonna  Manzolina  was  professor  of  anatomy. 
The  wax  models  of  human  anatomy  were  made  by  her.  Matilaa 
Tambroni,  at  one  time  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  has  been 
the  professor  of  Greek,  and  a  lady  is  at  present  Ubrarian. 

Ferrara,  the  seat  of  early  protestantism  in  Italy,  the  place  of 
refuge  of  Olympia  Morata,  *the  most  distinguished  woman  of 
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her  age/  the  barial-place  of  Ariosto,  and  the  prison  of  Tasso,  was 
found  remarkable  for  the  libraiy  of  the  Studio  PvhlicOy  with  the 
MSS.  of  both  poets. 

Padua  offered  its  reminiscence  of  another  woman  of  oniyersal 
learning,  Lucrezia  Comaro  Fiscopia,  who  died  in  1648,  mistress 
of  all  l£e  languages,  a  poetess,  a  musician,  and  a  mathematician. 

With  a  notice  of  its  frightfiil  prisons,  and  Lord  Byron's  exact 
description  of  them,  Venice  was  only  glanced  at,  as  well  as  a 
notice  of  the  glass  manufacture;  but  an  excursion  was  made  to 
Monte  Bolca^ '  a  celebrated  locality  of  fossil  fishes,"  near  Verona^ 

Milan  is  described  with  care ;  the  splendid  improvements  by 
Napoleon  when  making  it  his  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  Cathedral,  the  tomb  of  the  worthy  saint.  Carlo  Boromeo, 
with  its  costly  adornments  and  exposed  revolting  skeleton,  the 
Ambroaian  library,  the  picture-sfaUeries,  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  lastly  the  best  hotel  in  Europe,  kept  by  an  English- 
woman in  a  palace ! 

Como  was  visited,  the  birth-place  of  the  Plinys,  and  of  *  Volta, 
whose  discoveiT  of  the  pile,  which  bears  his  name,  opened  the 
way  to  wonderml  results  in  science  and  art,  and  is  still  in  success- 
ful progresa'  His  countrymen  have  done  justice  to  his  memory 
by  erecting  a  suitable  statue  of  him  in  a  public  square. 

Upon  the  beautiful  Lago  Maggiore,  was  visited  Isola  Bella, 
the  beautiful  island.  It  was  converted,  in  1671,  from  a  barren 
rock  into  a  residence  now  replete  with  all  that  art  can  do  to 
create  a  paradise.  The  palace  is  a  museum  of  science;  the  gardens 
are  filled  with  the  rarest  exotics  naturalized  under  an  Italian  sun. 

The  party  entered  the  Alps  by  a  great  valley,  in  which  was  pro- 
cured the  Baveno  feldspar,  well  known  to  collectors.  They  passed 
over  the  Simplon  in  a  day,  near  fifty  miles  from  Domo  a  Ossola, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  '  The  dark  awful  cliiB^  of  the  pass, 
sometimes  impending  over  head,  menaced  destruction ;  whilst  the 
vast  masses  that  had  fallen,  and  lay  in  huge  piles  below,  told  of 
dangers  past,  liable  at  any  moment  to  recur.'  More  than  30,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  work.  Terraces  of  soUd  masonry  were 
constructed  for  many  miles.  The  road  is  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
in  some  places  thirty.  The  average  slope  is  less  than  an  inch 
to  a  foot  The  cost  was  «£*5000  a  mile — five  times  the  average  of 
English  roads.  The  highest  part  of  the  road  is  6578  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  way  over  the  Simplon,  towards  Geneva,  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  salt-mines  of  Bex,  under  the  management  of  a 
distinguished  geologist,  M.  Charpentier.  It  is  here  that  the 
anhydrous  gypsum  is  foimd,  which  is  regarded  with  great 
interest  by  mineralogists. 

At    Geneva,    Professor  Silliman   saw  Merle  d'Aubign^,    of 
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to  Berne  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  is  now  immortalized 
in  his  stuffed  skin  in  the  museum.  But  a  still  meJbex  attra^ 
tion  than  Martin  is  the  noble  dog  of  St  Bernard — -fany — whidi 
in  the  course  of  its  life  saved  fifteen  human  b^ga  Its  portrait 
is  sold,  with  an  historical  inscription  to  its  honomr.  l^e  col- 
lection of  Alpine  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  Berne  Musemn  is 
also  very  interesting.  The  pubHc  library,  like  that  of  Basle,  ia  rieh. 
in  local  cdlebrities  and  reminiscenes  of  the  great  reformera 

At  Freyburgh,  the  first  Grerman  dty  visited,  tha  travdleia 
began  their  series  of  visits  to  museums  and  puUic  libnxiefl^ 
superior  evea  to  those  they  had  seen  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland— the  population  and  wealth  of  the  inhabttants  caat- 
si46red. 

Passing  rapidly,  by  railroad,  throu^  Straaborg,  ti^e  par^ 
halted  at  Heidelbarg,  but  only  to  see  vie  two  emin^oit  proiessoia 
of  geology  and  mineralogy^— Leonhard  and  Sturm,  whose  houses 
are  museums ;  and  the  famous  castle,  now  a  museum,  with 
superb  public  gardens.  An  excursion  was  made  to  Qeissen,  to 
see  Liebig,  who  received  Professor  Silliman  and  his  Mend  at 
the  chemical  lectura  The  room  was  crowded  with  at  least  100 
studenta  Liebig^s  ^  manner  of  lecturing  is  calm  and  quiet :  his 
voice  is  musical,  and  his  fine  dark  deep-set  eye,  sparkle  with  a 
depth  of  intellectual  fire,  indicative  of  hig^  genius  ....  The 
expression  in  the  published  prints  of  him  is  v^  differ^it  from 
that  of  his  speaking  faoa  The  print  is  true  to  the  form  of  his 
features,  but  it  does  not  give  the  suavity  and  mildness  whidi 
he  wears  in  convei^ation."  At  Hesse  BannBtadt^  thore  is  a  public 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  besides  that  of  200,000  in  Oeissm, 
its  university.  Here  the  chief  object  of  interest  vras  the  mu- 
seum of  Dr.  Eaup,  who  discovered  the  fossil  bones  of  Eppel- 
sheim  and  the  Rhine— -the  dinotheriun^ — ^the  primeval  ele- 
phant, and  mastodon.  Here  are  likewise  the  remains  of  paleo- 
theria,  like  those  of  the  Paris  basins,  and  th^re  are  some  that 
are  peculiar — for  exam^de,  a  very  large  jaw  of  an  animal 
nearly  allied  to  the  horse. 

Passing  rapidly  down  the  Bhine,  the  party  halted  at  Bonn; 
where  the  miheralogical  and  fossil  collections  of  Dr.  Eranis 
are  either  sold  for  money,  oar  exchanged  for  other  ooDections. 
A  model,  in  plaster,  of  the  head  and  paddle  of  the  largest 
ichthyosauras  yet  discovered,  of  perhaps  sixtvfeet  lon^,  cost  twenty- 
one  doUara  The  pubUc  museum  of  natural  history  is  extaisive  m 
Bonn.  A  rapid  journey  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  and 
back  to  London  by  Brussels,  Waterloo,  Paris,  and  Boulogne, 
completed  this  continental  tour.  In  Bcdiin,  royal  statues  and 
palaces  were  seen  and  appreciated,  but  it  was  in  'the  sden- 
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a&Cy  and  liteiary  society^  probal^  tbe  first  in  Europe,  apd  in 
the  persona  of  such  men  as  Humboldty  Bitter,  Ehrenberg^ 
Boeas,  and  others,  l^t  was  seen  the  highest  result  of  modern 
civiliaation,'  justly  says  our  American  j^losopher — a  man  so 
worthy  to  take  his  place  with  them.  He  and  liis  youx^  Mend 
saw  ail  that  a  few  days  could  admit  them  to  of  the  science  of 
Berlin.  Bitter  at  dice  received  them  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  that  evesung  opened  everything  to 
thcee  who  were  scarcely  strangers  to  a  body  of  men,  with  \mich 
an  active  correspondence  had  abeady  been  carried  on  for  years. 
Baron  Yon  Humboldt  received  them  with  kindness;  and  crowned 
a  long  mterview  with  a  subsequent  autc^praph  letter,  which  will 
be  consulted  at  a  future  day,  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  distant^  bjr 
all  wha  would  duly  estimate  bis  character.  'He  is  ^  philoso{J:ier/ 
says  Mr.  Sillimaa,  in  an  able  eulogy  of  Humboldt,  'who,  <^ 
all  living  men,  belongs  not  so  much  to  his  country  as  to 
naakind,  and  who,  when  he  departs^  will  leave  none  to  fill 
boa  place.' 

Near  Dresden,  the  Saxon  School  of  Mine%  at  Freibeig,  was 
visited,  and  the  deep  mines.  Forty-six  years  before,  the  pro- 
fessor had  visited  the  Cornish  mines,  to  which  he  refers  with  a 
becoming  thankfulness  for  his  prolonged  and  vigorous  life.  The 
value  of  these  mines  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  640 
years,  down  to  1 828,  they  produced  82,000  cwt  of  silver,  equal 
to  5000  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  produce  of  1853  was 
j£*100,000.  At  this  visit  ample  homage  is  paid  to  the  great 
name  of  Werner,  who  drew  to  Freiberg  *  students  fi-om  all 
Europe,  and  both  Americas.'  The  coimtless  attractions  of 
Dresden  were  rapidly  looked  at — Leipsic  was  merely  passed 
through  in  the  night,  much  as  it  was  wi^ed  to  survey  the 
great  battle  field. 

After  a  welcome  day  of  rest  at  Cologne,  our  travell^s  reached 
Brussels,  only  to  hasten  to  and  linger  at  Waterloo,  with  its  excel- 
lent Cotton  rmuseufn,  of  battle  relics. 

The  return  to  London,  in  August,  to  study  the  Crystal  Palace- 
of  1851,  also  included  other  scenes  of  interest  in  London  and  the 
country,  imtil  the  departure  of  the  party  far  New  York,  where 
they  arrived  safely  in  September.  They  had  been  absent  from 
home  less  than  six  montha  The  marvels  of  steam  ships  and 
railroads  go  far  to  account  for  the  easy  accomjdishment  c^  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  the  methodical  mind,  the  high 
intdiligence,  and  the  elevated  character  of  the  chief  of  the  party, 
the  worthy  and  able  professor  of  Yale  College,  must  be  taken 
largely  into  the  account  The  mens  scma  in  corpore  sano  was 
never  better  displayed ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  from  the  lite- 
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rary  notices  of  the  day,  that  professor  Silliman  is  returned  to  his 
native  land,  to  take  lus  usual  leading  part  with  renewed  vigour, 
in  the  important  works,  by  which  the  new  Americans  are  honour- 
ably rivalling  the  old  world  Ihey  love  and  respect  with  so  just  a 
discrimination. 

The  writers  selected  for  this  cursory  notice  are  those  who 
have  studiously  expatiated  on  what  is  com/mendable  among  us. 
There  is  another  class  to  which  attention  mtist  be  given,  though 
with  reluctance.  They  are  the  works  of  men  who  habitually 
view  things  on  the  worst  side.  Such  writers  are  bom  a  Utile  too 
late.  They  should  have  flourished  thirty  years  slso.  Even  those 
writers  have  their  redeeming  quaUly  of  stroi^y  sympathizing 
With  the  million,  and  Warren  Idam,  and  Matthew  Ward,  the  leaders 
of  our  vituperators,  do  not  take  their  leave  of  us  without  ex- 
pressing warmly  the  hope  and  conviction  that  England's  race  is 
not  yet  run, — ^but  to  keep  her  place  among  the  nations,  they 
implore  he^  governors  to  be  just  to  those  out  of  the  pale  of  her 
electoral  institutions,  and  who  have  too  small  a  share  in  her 
intellectual  resources. 


Aet.  V. — MemoirSy  Jov/mal,  and  Correspondence  cf  Thomat  Moore. 
Edited  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  Bussell,  M.P.  Volumes 
y.  and  YI.     London:  Longman  and  Co.    1854. 

Our  notice,  of  what  might  almost  with  propriety  be  designated 
the  autobiography  of  the  poet  Moore,  is  continued  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  through  the  most  mature  and  satisfEU^tory,  if  not  the 
most  eventful  years  of  his  life.  They  are  solely  occupied  by  his 
diary,  commencing  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  closing  in  his 
fifty-sixtL  Moore  had  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  fama 
Richly  recompensed  for  his  literary  labours,  aad  courted  by  the 
highest  society  of  the  age,  he  spent  these  years,  in  a  career 
of  intellectual  and  aristocratic  luxuriation,  which  has  already 
excited  the  envy  of  a  thousand  literary  aspirants,  who  have  no 
such  glories  foreshadowed  in  their  horoscope.  His  days  and 
evenings  were  passed  in  the  selectest  society  which  the  civilized 
world  can  afford.  His  relish  for  such  pleasures  was  unabated ; 
and  it  certainly  requires  a  very  sober  estimate  of  the  advantages 
of  the  present  life  to  repress  a  sense  of  envy  at  his  remarkable  lot 
Though  still  a  man  of  pleasure,  which,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
phrase,  he  must  ever  have  been,  until  the  descending  chills  of  age 
nad  abated  the  relish  for  sensuous,   convivial,  and  aesthetical 
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pteasore^  he  enjoyed  a  perpetual  communion  with  men  the 
most  disdngaiahed  by  rank)  mtellectual  powers  literary  attain- 
in0nt8,  and.  political  eminence.  A  large  portion  of  these  yolumes 
is  occupied  mth  the  history  of  this  brilliant  intercourse.  Many 
of  the  details  reflect  the  more  prominent  features,  and  the  instinc^ 
tive  bent  of  his  own  genius.  No  touch  of  wit  or  humour  ever 
escapes  his  keen  perception  or  his  recording  pen ;  though  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  glean  in  these  far  more 
richly  than  in  the  preceding  volumes  the  political,  philosophical, 
•nd  critical  observations,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  distinguished 
tworifttes. 

In  November,  1825,  we  find  him  visiting  Sir  Walter  Scott^ 
and  here  we  meet  with  an  entry,  which  calls  for  passing  notice 
(the  italics  are  our  own)  :— 

'  *8at  with  him  sometime  in  his  study;  saw  a  copy  of  the  'Moniteur* 
there,  which  he  said  he  meant  to  give  to  the  advocate's  library  when 
he  Ufot  done  with  it.  I  said  that  what  astonished  foreigners  most  was 
the  ertent  of  his  knowledge.  "Ah,  that  sort  of  knowledge  (be 
answered)  is  very  superficial.' '  '  I  remarked  that  the  manual  labour  alone 
of  copying  out  his  works  seemed  enough  to  have  occupied  all  the  time 
he  had  taken  in  producing  them.  '^I  write,"  he  answered,  "very 
quick;  that  comes  of  being  brought  up  under  an  attorney."  Writer 
chiefly  in  the  morning;  from  seven  tul  breakfast  time;  told  me  the 
number  of  pages  he  could'  generally  produce  in  the  day,  but  I  do  not 
accurately  remember  how  much  it  was.* — ^Vol.  v.  p.  3. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  again  into  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Waverley  Novels;  but  the  reader  will  observe  th^t 
Moore's  observation  has  reference  only  to  the  copying  of  manu- 
script, and  that  Scott  in  his  reply  makes  no  reference  to  the  time 
occupied  in  composition.  Our  italics  are  intended  to  point  out 
the  ungrammatical  style  in  which  Mr.  Moore  not  unfrequently 
writes,  and  which  is  remarkable  in  a  man  of  so  much  scholarship 
and  acquaintance  with  general  literature.  The  expression,  I 
eung,  instead  of  I  sang,  which  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  hia 
*  Diary,'  may  perhaps  be  defended  by  the  authority  of  some 
other  writers;  but  there  are  certain  other  mistakes,  which  do  not 
admit  of  this  doubtful  justification,  and  which  by  their  perpetual 
recurrence,  reminds  us  of  Horace's  supposed  musician,  *  QiordSr 
qui  semper  oberrat  eAdem,'  Indeed  Moore  seams  always  to  have 
been  distrustful  of  his  accuracy  in  language,  and  expresses  (oddly 
enough  as  it  appears  to  us)  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe  (vol.  v.  p.  305),  his  surprise  that  Lord  John  Russell  never 
used  an  English  dictionary,  to  which,  he  added,  he  himself  wair 
perpetually  referring.  This  surely  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
Moore  having  received  his  early  education  in  Ireland    Yet  wheu 

N.  S. — YOU  VIL  O 
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we  think  of  Burke,  and  a  host  of  other  names,  we 
this  reason  does  not  altogether  remove  the  diJBcidty,*  Moore's 
next  notice  of  Soott  is  somewhat  unsatisfiieUNy.  *  Sb  Waltar 
a  different  man  (this  in  1825)  from  what  ke  was  at  Abbotirfbrd; 
a  good  deal  Toore  inert,  and  when  he  did  oome  into  play,  noi 
hear  so  engaging  or  amusing^  (the  reader  will  not  £eu1  to  remark 
the  bad  English  already  notieed  in  the  word  near).  A  coiioiia 
tale  occurs  in  one  of  these  yohmies,  of  &r  Walter  having  thought 
that  he  saw  Lord  Bfwan.  standing  in  his  stndy;  and  leavii^  the 
nxMn  hastily,  said  to  his  dan^ter,  *  If  ever  you  saw  Lord  Byroa 
in  your  life,  you  will  see  him  m  that  room/  The  appeanmce  was 
thought  to  mrre  heet  produced  by  the  accidental  incidence  of  the 
light  on  a  peculiar  arrangement.of  drapery.  A  still  more  curious 
circumstance  of  the  saine  kind  occurred  to  a  man  of  fur  les^* 
excitable  temperament  (the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel),  and  was  men- 
tioned in  a  private  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Kooia 
'  The  circumstance,'  says  Moore, '  was^  that  Peel  in  the  year  1810 
(I  think)  had  met,  as  he  thought.  Lord  Byron  in  the  streets  of 
London  at  a  tune  when  the  latt^  was  actually  lying  ill  of  a  fevsr 
at  Patraa  The  f^t  was.  Peel  said  (though  he  dm  not  like  his 
name  to  be  quoted  seriously  as  an  authority  for  a  ghost  story),  he 
was  really  under  the  impression,  and  stUl  corttinued  so,  tlmt  he 
had  not  only  seen,  but  talked  with  Lord  Byron  at  the  time' 
(vol  vL  p.  14).  In  dismissing  our  notices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^ 
we  quote  the  language  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  whose  views  we 
see  very  little  to  dispite: — 


*  Scott  with  a  good  sound  understanding,  had  an  open  hearty ^,^ 

and  where  his  politics  did  not  interfere,a  cordial  warmtn  towards  his  fellow 
men.  His  chief  merits  in  society  were  a  cheerftil  tone,  an  inexhaustible 
memorv,  and  a  fund  of  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he  told  with  strong 
Scottish  humour  aided  by  a  strong  accent.  But  in  order  to  see  Walter 
Scott  at  his  ease,  it  was  necessary  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  hb  own  table, 
or  at  least  in  his  own  country.  When  he  came  to  Loodott,  he  was  staff 
and  constrained,  and  seemed  alwa3ni  apprdiennve  of  remarks,  whieh  ks 
shoukl  feel  bound  to  resent.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  LoBdott 
acquaintance  were  equally  constrained  with  him.  But  put  him  in  his 
own  house,  surround  him  Mrith  friends,  and  there  oouUL  not  be  a  mote 
jovial,  a  more  agreeable,  or  a  more  unaffected  member  of  society.  Like 
Samuel  Johnson,  he  pretended  to  no  fine  sentiment  or  divine  inspira- 
tion, which  made  him  an  author.  He  did  his  work  as  a  wotkmans 
knew  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  writings,  and  was  contented  to  reap 


BnsBcU 

mj  last,  whiok  was  not  so  coed  as  mj  others.  I  made  a  aiistake  of  idiMB,  too^ 
Huoogboat  it,  potting  *'aU  in/ik  fiuoilty  w^r,"  iastod  o£«<afHnflJwagr.'*'— 
VoL  V.  p.  55. 
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the  vewanl  of  a  very  popular  talent,  without  ovemUing  the  intrinsic 
fihie  of  the  article  he  produced.' — PrefiEu^e  to  toI.  vi.  p.  14. 

In  December,  1825,  Moore  was  summoned  to  Dublin  on  occa* 
aion  of  the  fatal  illness  of  his  father,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
event  we  find  some  indications  of  Moore's  religious  views  (if, 
indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  any)  which  deserve  notice. 

*  The  subject  of  religion,*  he  says,  *  was  the  only  one,  it  seems,  upon 
which  his  mind  was  not  gone.  When  the  priest  was  proceeding  to 
take  his  confession,  and  put  the  necessary  questions  for  that  purpose 
to  him,  he  called  my  mother,  and  said,  ^  Anty,  my  dear,  you  can  tell 
this  gentknum  all  he  requires  to  know  quite  as  weU  as  1.'*  This  was 
very  true,  as  she  knew  his  every  action  and  thought.  In  recordings 
circnmstances,  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
tather,  he  says,  ^*  Our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  religion,  and 
my  sister  Kate,  who,  the  last  time  1  saw  her,  was  more  than  half  in- 
chned  to  declare  herself  a  Protestant,  told  me  she  had  since  taken  my 
advice  and  remained  quietly  a  Catholic.  (Here  Lord  John  indicates  an 
omission  by  three  asterisks,  at  which  we  are  not  siurprised.)  For  my- 
sdf,  my  having  married  a  Protestant  wife,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
(^loosing  a  reu^on,  at  least  for  my  children ;  and  if  my  marriage  had 
no  other  advantage,  I  should  think  this  quite  sufficient  to  be  gratefil 
for.  We  then  taU^ed  of  the  differences  hetween  the  two  fidths,  and 
they  who  accuse  all  Catholics  of  being  intolerantly  attached  to  thttr 
own,  would  be  either  ashamed  or  surprised  (according  as  thev  were 
juncere  or  not  in  the  accusation)  if  they  had  heard  the  sentmients 
expressed  both  by  my  mother  and  sisters  on  the  subject.'— Vol.  v. 
pp.  22,  23. 

Moore's  own  feelings  with  respect  to  the  great  change  arc 
shown  in  a  conversation  with  Sidney  Smith,  in  June,  1881. 
*  Walked  with  Sidney  Smith ;  told  me  his  age,  turned  sixty. 
Aaked  me  how  I  felt  about  djdng.  Answered,  that  if  my  mind 
was  bat  at  ease  about  the  comfort  of  those  I  left  behind,  I  should 
leave  the  world  without  much  regret,  having  passed  a  very  happy 
life,  and  enjoyed  (as  much  perhaps  as  ever  man  did  yet)  all  that 
is  enjoyable  in  it ;  the  only  single  thing  I  have  had  to  complain 
of  being  want  of  money.  I  could,  therefore,  die  with  the  same 
words  that  Jortin  died — "  I  have  had  enough  of  everything." ' 

;VoL  vL  p.  207.) 

All  tins  we  think  must  excite  a  pensive  smile.  Moore  not 
only  approves  of  a  dying  confession  by  proxy,  but  congratulates 
himself  on  having  crossed  the  breed  of  religious  orthodoxy,  and 
thus  having  the  curious  privilege  of  clioosing  the  religion  cf  hia 
successors.  We  might  almost  be  excused  for  amusing  ourselves 
with  conjectures  about  Moore's  theological  arrangements. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Moore,  at  the  time  at  whidi  wo  are  speaking, 
was  possessed  of  rdigicyasnesa  without  religion.  He  evidently 
regards  it  as  a  merely  perfunctory  matter^  to  be  perfenned^  in^ 

o  2 
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differently,  by  the  party  or  the  proxy.  Of  the  strict  individuality 
of  man's  relations  to  God,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  all 
religion,  he  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  while 
possessed  of  what  a  Christian  might  call  a  large  amount  of 
natural  amiability  and  virtue,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  strange 
view  of  the  estimate  which  the  Great  Judge  must  take  of  aJl 
such  distinctions,  in  that  account  to  which  the  subjects  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  ^vill  be  finally  amenable.  In  referring  to 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  says,  '  Felt  my  heart  full  of  sadness 
when  I  got  to  my  bedroom,  but  was  relieved  by  a  burst  both  of 
tears  and  prayer,  and  by  a  sort  of  confidence,  that  the  gi-eat  and 
pure  spirit  above  us  could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  passing  within  my  mind.  This,  pernaps,  is  not 
Christian  himiility,  but  let  it  be  what  it  vdll,  I  felt  consoled  and 
devated  by  it/  In  fact,  with  regard  to  religion,  as  well  as  to 
politics,  Mr.  Moore  oscillated  through  life  between  two  opposing 
mfluences.  In  religion,  he  was  attached  to  Catholicism,  tm-ough 
His  parentage,  and  to  protestantism,  through  his  marriage  and  Us 
social  relations.  In  politics  he  was  attached  to  the  rights  of 
Ireland  through  nationality,  and  to  the  Whigs  through  those 
personal  associations,  which,  despite  his  theories  and  his  hopes, 
constituted  the  charm  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  The  sentiments 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  principles)  of  Moore  exhaled  rapidly 
among  the  parterres  of  Bowood,  and  in  the  dining-room  of 
Holland  House. 

We  will  now  follow  him  into  society.  After  dinner  at  Bowood, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1826,  we  get  the  following  amusing 
scraps  of  conversation.     Lord   Ellenborough  being  once  met 

going  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  while  Lord was  speaking, 

* "  What !  are  vou  going  V  said  the  person  to  him.  "  Why,  yes," 
answered  Lord  K;  "  I  am  accountable  to  God  Almighty  for  the 
use  of  my  time."  Talked  of  Sir  David  B^rd ;  his  roughness, 
&c.  His  mother  said,  when  she  heard  of  his  being  taken  prisoner 
at  Seringapatam,  and  of  the  prisoners  being  chained  together 
two  and  two,  "  God  help  the  mon  that's  tied  to  my  Davie  I" ' 

At  a  breakfast  at  the  house  of  the  poet  Rogers  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Sydney  Smith,  the  power  of  whose  wit  and  humour 
over  Moore  seems  to  have  been  well  nigh  imlimited : — 

'  Smith,'  he  gays,  *  full  of  comicality  aiid  fancy,  kept  us  all  in  roars 
of  laughter,  in  talking  of  the  8torie«  about  dram  drinkers  catching 
fire,  pursuing  the  idea  in  every  ]x>Miible  shape.  The  inconvenience  of  a 
man  coming  too  near  the  candle  when  he  was  speaking,  **  nir,  your 
oliaervation  has  caught  tire.*'  Then  inuigine  a  parson  br^fdcing  into  a 
Idaze  in  the  pulpit;  the  engines  called  to  put  him  out;  no  water  to  hv 
had,  the  man  at  the  water  works  being  an  Unitarian  or  an  Atheist. 
&id  of  some  one,  .**  lie  has  no  command  over  his  undentanding;  it  ii«. 
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always  getting  between  his  l^s  and  tripping  him  up.'*  Left  Eogers'« 
with  Smith,  to  go  and  assist  him  in  choosing  a  grand  pianoforte;  found 
him  (as  I  have  often  done  before)  change  at  once  from  the  gay,  up- 
roarious wag,  into  as  solemn,  grave,  and  austere  a  person  as  any  bench 
of  judges  or  bishops  could  supply.  This,  I  rather  think,  his  natural 
character.  CaUed  with  him  at  Newton's  to  see  my  picture.  Said  in 
his  gravest  manner  to  Newton,  *'  Couldn't  you  conta-ive  to  throw  into 
his  face  somewhat  of  a  stronger  expression  of  hostility  to  church 
establishments?"  ' — lb.  p.  75. 

Moore's  observations  on  the  natural  gravity  of  Smith  seem  to 
indicate  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  human  natm-e.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  three  of  the  greatest  humorists  of  tHat  day, 
neither  of  whom,  of  course,  could  be  classed  with  Sydney  Smith, 
except  in  this  peculiarity  of  temperament  We  refer  to  Hood, 
Matthews,  and  Liston.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  favourite 
reading  of  the  last  of  these  was  Dr.  Yoimg's  *  Night  Thoughts.' 

Of  Sydney  Smith,  as  of  other  notabilities  presented  to  us  iix 
these  volumes,  we  will  cluster  together  the  principal  notices  they 
contain.  On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1828,  we  find  them  together  at  an 
evening  party  at  Lady  Davy's.  In  talking  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  pronouncing  it  a  nuisance,  he  said,  '  I  have  always  compared 
it  to  setting  upbutchers'  shops  in  Hindostan,  where  they  don't 
eat  meat  "  We  don't  want  this,"  they  say.  "  Ay,  ay,  true 
enough,  but  you  must  suppmi,  our  shop." '  It  is  remarkable 
that  Moore  should  not  have  mentioned  in  his  'Diary,'  so  far  as 
it  has  appeared,  -  that  this  illustration  supplied  hun  with  the 
.materials  for  one  of  his  admirable  *  squibs,'  which  takes  the  form 
of  the  recital  of  a  dream,  and  commeuces — 

*  The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one  leai'ns, 
Said  I,  as  off  to  sleep  I  went, 
Being  much  bemused  with  tithe  concerns, 
And  reading  a  book  by  the  Bisliop  of*  Feams, 
On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment.' 

• 

On  the  following  day  we  get  another  characteristic  toucL  Mr. 
Rogers's  excessive  praises  of  the  gentleness  of  Smith's  horse  elicited 
from  him  the  explanation,  *  Yes,  a  cross  of  the  rocking  horse.' 

Another  exhibition  of  Sydney  Smith  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
is  found  in  a  note  fi-om  him  to  Moore,  dated  the  loth  of  June, 
1831,  in  answer  to  a  playful  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  Moore, 
for  his  having  prematurely  left  a  party  at  which  he  was  sing- 
ing.    It  is  as  follows: — 

*  My  dear  Moore, — By  the  beard  of  the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  by 
the  cassock  of  the  prelate  of  York,  by  the  break^Euts  of  Rogers,  by 
Luttrell*s  love  of  side  dishes,  I  swear  that  I  had  rather  hear  you  sing 
than  any  person  1  ever  heard  in  my  life,  male  or  female.  For  what  is 
your  singing  but  beautiful  poetry  £oating  in  fine  music^  and  guided  by 
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excellent  feeling?  Call  me  dissenter,  say  that  my  cassock  is  ill  put  on. 
I^t  I  know  not  the  delicacies  of  decimation,  and  confound  the  greater 
and  the  smaller  tithes,  hut  do  not  think  or  say  that  I  am  insensible  to 

{our  music.  The  truth  is,  that  I  took  a  solemn  oath  to  Mrs.  Beauclerk 
0  be  there  by  ten,  and  set  off,  to  prevent  peijury,  at  eleven,  but 
was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  by  the  way,  and 
went  to  bed.     Yours  ever,  my  dear  Moore,  very  sincerely,  Stdj^ei 

9 

We  feel  constrained  to  give  one  la^  notice  of  this  irresistible 
man.  Moore's  memorandum  of  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  is  as 
follows: — 

^Breakfasted  at  Lord  John^s;  company.  Lady  Hardy  and  one  of 
Tier  daughters.  Lord  William,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Luttrell.  Sydney 
delighted;  when  the  horse  guards  were  passing  the  vrindow,  said  to 
Lora  W.,  **  I  suppose  now  you  must  feel  the  same  in  looking  at  thoik* 
that  I  do  at  looking  at  a  congregation.*'  Talking  of  the  feelinp 
people  must  have  on  going  into  battle.  Lord  William,  appealed  to,  said 
tt  was  at  first  always  a  very  anxious  and  awful  feeling,  but  soon  went 
off.  I  mentioned  my  having  been  on  board  a  frigate,  when  she  wa« 
cleared  for  action,  and  Lutti^ll  said  he  had  been  in  the  same  situation 
aboard  a  post-office  packet,  and  had  a  musket  put  into  his  hands.  ThL< 
net  Sydney  off  on  the  ingloriousness  of  such  a  combat;  drawing  a 
penny  post  cutlass  and  cr}Tng,  "  Freeling  for  ever!*'  Spoke  of  the 
knowledge  sailors  have  of  ships  at  a  great  distance.  Took  them  off. 
saying,  with  a  telescope  to  the  eye,  ^  Damn  her,  she's  the  *  Delight,' 
laden  with  taUow." 

*  Sydney  highly  comical  about  Sir  Henr}-  Halford;  his  rout  pil^  to 
i*aiTj  a  lady  over  the  night;  his  parliamentary  pill,  &c.  Never  shakes 
any  one  by  the  hand;  seizes  always  the  wrist. 

'  Told  of  Leslie,  the  Scotch  philosopher,  once  complaining  to  him 
that  Jefirey  had  **  damned  the  North  Pole."  Leslie  had  called  upon 
Jeffrey,  just  as  the  latter  was  going  out  ridinff,  to  explain  some  point 
(in  an  article  for  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  I  believe)  concerning  the 
North  Pole ;  and  Jeffrey,  who  was  in  a  hurry,  exclaimed  impatiently, 
as  he  rode  off,  **  O,  damn  the  North  Pole !"  iTtiis  Leslie  complained  of 
to  Sydney,  who  entered  gravely  into  his  feelings,  and  told  him  in  con- 
fidence, that  he  himself  had  once  heard  JeffVey  "  speak  disracpecifidly 
of  the  Equator."  Left  Lord  John's  with  Sydney  and  Luttrell,  and 
when  we  got  to  Cockspur-street  (having  laughed  all  the  way),  we  were 
all  three  seized  with  such  convulsions  of  cacKinnation  at  something  (1 
lofset  what)  which  Sydney  said,  that  we  were  obliged  to  separate,  and 
jvel  each  his  own  way  witti  the  fit ;  I  thought  if  any  one  that  knew 
us  happened  to  be  looking,  how  it  would  amuse  them.  Lord  John,  by 
the  bye,  had  asked  me  to  meet  them  at  dinner  next  Tuesday,  but  i 
shall  then  be  at  Sloperton.  Turned  back  with  Sydney  to  call  al  the 
Duke  of  Northumbenand's ;  left  our  cards.  Told  me  that  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  coach  the  other  day  in  crossing  the  street,  and  was 
nearly  run  over ;  and  that,  knowing  how  much  of  Lord  Orey's  patro> 
aage  had  accrued  from  accidents  nappeninir  to  clergymen,  he  found 
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iuAMelf  saying,  m  he  came  down,  '^There's  a  racaiicy  !*'^ — Vol.  vi. 
^]  263-5. 

It  only  remams,  in  dismiaBing  Sydney  Smith,  to  introduce  the 
noble  Editor's  remarks  on  his  oonversation  in  his  Preface  to  the 
sixth  volume. 

'  If  it  is  difficult,*  he  sajs,  *'  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  conversation 
of  Sir  James  Maddntosh,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  that  of 
Sydney  Smith.  There  are  two  kinds  of  colloquial  wit  which  equally 
contribute  to  fame,  though  not  equally  to  agreeable  conversation. 
The  one  is  like  a  rocket  in  a  dafk  air  which  shoots  at  once  into  the 
sky,  and  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  previous  silence  and  gloom ; 
the  other  is  like  that  kind  of  firework  which  biases  and  bursts  out 
in  eveiy  direction,  exploding  at  one  moment,  and  shining  brightly  at 
another,  eccentric  in  its  coiurse,  and  changing  its  shape  and  colour  to 
many  forms  and  many  hues.  Or,  as  a  dinner  is  set  out  with  two  lands 
of  champagne,  so  these  two  kinds  of  wit,  the  siill  and  the  sparkling, 
mre  to  he  found  in  good  company.  Sheridan  and  Talleyrand  were 
«mong  the  best  examples  of  the  first.  Hare  (as  I  have  heard)  and 
^Kydney  Smith  were  brilliant  instances  of  the  second.  Hare  I  knew 
only  by  tradition;  but  with  Sydney  Smith  I  long  lived  intimately. 
Hjs  great  delight  was  to  produce  a  succession  of  ludicrous  images: 
these  lollowed  each  other  vrith  a  rapidity  that  scarcely  lefb  time  to 
laugh ;  he  himself  laughing  louder  and  with  more  enjoyment  than  any 
"One.  Tlus  electric  contact  of  mirth  came  and  went  with  the  occasion ; 
it  cannot  be  repeated  or  reproduced.  Anything  would  give  occasion 
to  it.  For  instance,  having  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  Sir  ^neas 
Mackintosh  was  come  to  town,  he  drew  such  a  ludicrous  caricatme  of 
Sir  .£neas  and  Lady  Dido,  for  the  amusement  of  their  namesake,  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  rolled  on  the  floor  in  fits  of  laughter,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  striding  across  him,  exclaimed,  "Ruat  Justitial"  His 
powers  o£  fun  were,  at  the  same  time,  united  with  the  strongest  and 
most  practical  common  sense.  So  that,  while  he  laughed  away  serious- 
ness at  one  minute,  he  destroyed,  in  the  next  some  rooted  prejudice 
which  had  braved  for  a  thousand  years  the  battle  of  reason,  and  the 
breeze  of  ridicule.  The  letters  of  Peter  Plymley  bear  the  greatest 
likeness  to  his  conversation ;  the  description  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins 
Brown  dancing  at  the  court  of  Naples  in  a  volcano  coat  with  lava 
buttons,  and  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Canning  to  a  large  blue-bottle  fly 
with  its  parasites,  most  resemble  the  pictiures  he  raised  up  in  social 
conversation.  It  may  be  averred  for  certain,  that  in  this  style  he  has 
never  been  equalled,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  ever  be  surpassed.' — - 
Preface  to  Vol.  vi.  pp.  xii.-xiv. 

Reverting  to  the  course  of  the  *  Diary,'  we  are  arrested  by  the 
memorandum  of  a  discussion  at  Bowood,  as  to  whether  a  sentence, 
however  forcible  and  well  expressed,  should  be  rejected  because 
it  happened  to  fall  into  blank  verse.  Moore  quoted  a  passage 
from  Milton's  prose  works,  which,  he  sajrs,  closes  with  the  words 
'  Prognosticate  a  time  of  strife  and  schifim.'    This  is  «a  vntance 
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of  Moore's  inaccuracy  in  recording  the  more  critical  portions  ot 
the  conversations  in  which  he  took  part,  which  we  might  venture 
to  say  never  pertains  to  the  jokes.    The  words  of  Milton  are — 

' *  Prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms.* 

With  respect  to  the  occasional  practice  in  question,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  most  instances  is  unperceived  by  the  author  himself, 
numerous  instances  might  be  cited  Mr.  Hall  closes  one  of  his 
paragraphs  with  the  words  *  The  shouts  of  battle  and  the  shock 
of  arms.     The  close  of  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Essays  falls  thus^ 

*  And  when  the  morning  calls  again  to  labour, 
Begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life.' 

Washington  Irving  has  a  whole  paragraph  which  falls,  no  doubt 
intentionally  into  blank  verse.     And  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  senti* 
mental  passages,  often  adopts  the  same  embellishment 

In  flie  spring  of  this  year  (1827),  Moore  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  completion  of  his  '  Epicurean.'  It  would  be,  of  course^ 
impossible  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  critical  estimate  of  this, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  other  of  Moore's  prose  productions.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  '  Epicurean,'  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find,  in  any  language,  a  prose  work  that  contains  so 
much  poetry. 

Moore's  next  work  of  any  importance  was  his  '  Life  of  Byron,' 
and  at  this  we  find  him  working  for  more  than  twelve  months  to 
coma  It  is  surprising  that  so  habitual  a  pleasure  hunter,  and 
so  inveterate  a  diner  out  as  Moore,  should  have  found  time  or 
inclination  to  produce  so  large  a  mass  of  intellectual  and  enter- 
taining composition.  There  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for 
it^ — ^namely,  that  in  Moore's  singiuar  case,  the  most  poignant 
pleasures,  both  social  and  sensuous,  had,  from  perpetual  repe- 
tition, lost  the  power  to  dissipate. 

In  July,  1827,  we  find  a  memorandum  respecting  Lord  Castle- 
rea^h,  whose  singular  obtuseness  of  expression  was  a  favourite 
subject  of  fim,  both  with  Byron  and  Moore.  Some  readers  will 
recollect  the  merriment  of  the  former  about  his  confusion  of 
metaphor.  *  The /eo^urc  on  which  this  cmesdon  hinges.'  *The 
noble  lord  has  turned  his  l)ack  on  himself,  &c. ;  while  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Moore's  '  Squibs,'  will  not  foijg^et  the  rich 
conglomeration  of  blunders  whicn  occur  in  a  satirical  letter  to 
Castlereaghy  on  the  political  condition  of  Paris. 

*  Where  still  (to  use  your  lordship*8  tropes) 
The  level  of  obedience  slopes 
Upwards  and  downwards,  as  the  stream 
Of  hydra  faction  kicks  the  beam.  ' 

The  memoraadum  is  as  follows : — '  Somebody  the  other  day  in 
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talkii^  of  Casdereagh's  ignorance  (which  appears  to  have  been 
extensive  to  a  degree  hardly  conceivable),  said  that  he  always 
mistook  the  phrase  ''joining  issue"  with  a  person  to  mean  agree* 
ing  with  him.  This,  however,  I  believe  is  no  uncomnion  vul- 
garism.' We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Moore's  last  observation 
has  some  truth  in  it,  and  it  reminds  us  of  two  very  good  men,  of 
whom  we  have  known  something,  the  one  of  whom  invariably 
applied  the  phrase  '  Your  humble  servant'  to  the  party  addressed, 
imd  the  other  always  subscribed  himself  in  his  letters  'Your 
esteemed  firiend.'  * 

In  the  same  vein  Moore  says,  in  recording  the  conversation  at 
Bowood  (voL  V.  p.  223), — 'Another  passage  of  Hallam  pro- 
ducedy  exhibiting  the  same  ambition  of  style:  "Silent  and 
sluggish  in  its  fields,  like  the  animal  it  has  chosen  for  its  type, 
the  deep-rooted  loyalty  of  the  English  people,^'  &c.  &a  The 
animal  here,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  the  bull ;  but,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  it  is  the  loyalty  that  is  represented  as 
"  silent  and  sluggish  in  its  fields,'"  and  in  addition  to  these  two 
unintelligible  qualities,  "  deep-rooted"  into  the  bargain.  They 
talk  of  the  metaphors  of  poets,  but  from  the  metaphors  of  prose 
men  defend  us !' 

The  conversation  of  this  particular  evening  was  enriched  by 
the  quotation  of  a  classical  pun  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which  we 
think  was  never  suipassed.  "  Fazakerley  told  me  afler  dinner  two 
or  three  puns  of  Lord  Wellesley's,  one  addressed  by  him  to 
Galley  Eiiight,  when  they  were  on  shipboard  together,  and 
Knight  was  looking  very  rueful  with  sickness  and  uncomfort 
'  Come,  come,  cheer  up  ;  youu  of  all  people  can't  expect  to  be 
exempt  from  annoyances.     You  know  what  Horace  says, — 

'*  Neque 
Decedit  serata  triremi,  et 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura." ' 

This  allusion  reminds  us  of  a  similar  felicity  cited  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (voL  vi.  p.  90) : — '  Mackintosh  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  happiest  applications  of  a  classic  quotation  that  he  knew  any- 
where, that  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  answer  to  Bayle's  objections 
against  theism  in  the  'Theodic^e.'  Bayle  had  died  before 
Leibnitz  published  this  work,  and  in  speaking  of  this  event  the 
latter  said  that  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  candid  spirit  in  its  present  state  of  bliss  would  be  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  all  .his  former  doubts  on  divine  subjects  cleared 
away —  ^ 

"  Candidiis  insuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi 
Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera.**  '♦ 

•  Virgil,  EdL  6. 
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Moore  lias  fAYotivad  qs  hitherto  with  bat  scantj  aotioes  of  two 
T^ea  with  whose  private  habits  and  conveisatioQ  the  better  part 
of  the  public  desire  to  be  acquainted.  We  r^er  to  St  James 
Jfackintosh  and  Ux.  Macaulay,  the  former  one  of  the  first  talkecs 
and  the  latter  one  o(  the  fii^  writers  of  his  age.  Sir  Jamei^ 
like  the  distii^uished  man  to  whose  companionship  in  eariy  life 
he  mainly  attnbutes  in  one  of  his  letters  his  inteUectoal  eminence 
(we  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Hall),  wrote  far  too  litde  to  satisfy  tkd 
wishes  eithor  of  his  own  or  of  succeeding  generations.  Hall  had 
the  excuse  of  incessant,  painful,  and  almost  congenital  disease ; 
Sir  James  oould  only  plead  the  inadmissiUe  excuse  ci  habitual 
boi  cont^nplative  mdolenca  His  artides  in  .tiie  *  Edinburgh 
Seview,'  hi»  reply  to  Buri^e  in  the  '  Vindicifle  Galhce,'  and  bis 
ftagmentary  constitutional '  History  of  England,'  are  mere  proiro- 
catnres  of  a  desire  f<Mr  larger  supfdies  of  thought  firam  his  truly 
jjhilosophieal  mind.  Of  his  conversational  powers  Lord  John 
SuBsell  presents  us  with  the  following  discriminating  estimate: — 

*  Of  all  those  whose  conversation  is  referred  to  bv  Moore,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  the  ablest,  the  most  brilliant,  and  the  best  inlbrmed. 
A.  most  competent  judge  in  this  matter,  Sydney  Smil^  has  said,  *'  Till 
subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  conversation  was  more  brilliant  and 
iiffitnictive  than  that  of  any  human  being  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  acquainted  with."     Uis  stores  of  learning  were  vast  and  of  those 
kinds  wlueh,  both  in  serious  and  light  conversation,  axe  most  avulahleu 
He  was  profoundly  acquainted  wiui  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  sects 
of  philosophy  and  the  modem  churches  of  Christianity,  and  he  ao 
tempered,  aesbted,  and  controlled  his  memoiy  by  his  judgment,  tiiai, 
•if  he  were  referred  to  on  any  disputed  point,  his  answer  would  give  not 
merely  the  fact  but  a  condensed  argument  on  the  controversy.     So 
that  not  only  was  the  hearer  correctly  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  tenet  which  he  inquired  about,  but  such  light  was  thrown  upon  it 
that  he  could  account  for  its  rise,  its  prevalence,  and  its  tendency, 
without   further  iifvestigation.     This  information,  too,  which  no  book 
or  number  of  books  of  reference  would  have  given,  was  conveyed  in  the 
easy  language  of  conversation,  and  with  the  unassuming  tone  of  an 
eqiud  and  a  companion.     Indeed,  his  mind  seemed  to  comprehoid  in 
distinct  but  harmonious  method  the  whole  history  of  human  thought^ 
from  the  earliest  speculations  of  the  friends  of  Job  to  the  latest  subtle- 
ties of  the  disciples  of  Kant.     With  rare  impartiality  of  mind  and  a 
charity  of  diiposition  still  more  rare,  he  gave  its  fun  weight  to  every 
opinion,  and  made  the  fairest  allowanoe  for  every  error.     Not  leiis 
copious  and  instructive  was  his  knowledge  of  civil  and  political  history  \ 
the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Qiwen  Mar^;  the  prefects  of  the 
Crusaders,  the  view.s  of  the  leaders  of  party  dunng  the  French  Revor 
lution,  all  found  in  him  a  searching  inquirer  and  an  impartial  judge. 
On  lighter  subjects   he  was  equally  at  home:  epigrams,  farces,  and 
jiovels  were  not  less  familiar  to  him  than  the  trea^ses  of  Grotius  or 
the  anniiftk  of  Ucmans.     ^^ossessing  a  good  share  of  wit  and  humour, 
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he  took  his  put  m  poiitiotl  vaxfiu^,  M—id  ao  law  witkiho  '^itrt 
reply"  than  with  the  ^  eloquent  harangue."  I  rememher  nttmg  by 
hm  when  a  great  law;}'er,  diftclairaing  from  the  Treasury  Bench  all  par* 
tidpatkm  in  the  opinions  of  jthe  liberal  party,  said,  "  I  couldi  see  nothing 
to  tempt  me  in  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  opposite."  *'  For  views  read 
pnmertB,"  whii^peved  Mackintosh  tome.  Thus  endowed,  conversation 
W10  nis  fiavourite  employment  and  his  chief  seduction.  His  style  in 
writing  was  far  from  being  clear  and  idiomatic,  his  manner  of  speaking 
h  parliament  was  too  el«x)rate,  perhaps  too  didactic,  and  his  vxnce 
harsh  and  hoarse,  but  in  soci^y  his  gentle  beaiing  and  his  vigorooa 
tone  made  him  powerful  and  pleasing,  victorious  and  didightful.' — 
Ftebice  to  voL  vL,  pp.  xL  xiL 

We  find  in  February,  1829,  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  Messrs. 
Longman  to  tNrodoce  a  History  <yf  England  which  might  be 
aooompanied  by  one  of  Scotland  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of 
Irdand  by  Moore.  The  terms  pr(n)09ed  were  ^3000  for  three 
email  volmnee,  and  to  Scott  and  M!oore  jPIOOO  each  for  a  smgle 
vohmie.  The  result  is  well  known.  That  of  Mackintosh  was 
never  completed,  while  tliat  of  Moore  extended  to  several 
volumes. 

Of  Mr.  Macaulay  the  notices  in  the  volume  before  ns  are 
imfortunately  brieC  In  June,  1831,  we  find,  in  the  'Diary,' 
'  Breakfasted  at  Rogers's  to  meet  Macaulay.  Talking  of  Pascal's 
*  Lettres  Provinciales,^  Macaulay  said  it  was  almost  the  only 
book  one  never  could  get  tired  of.'  (Vol.  vi.  p.  210.)  A  few  days 
mfterwards  a  similar  memorandum  occurs: — 

*  Went  (Lord  John  and  I  together,  in  a  hackney-coach)  to  breakfast 
with  Rogers.  The  party,  besides  ourselves,  Macaulay,  Luttrell,  and 
CampbelL  Macaulay  gave  us  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Monothelite 
controversy,  aij  revived  at  present  among  some  of  the  fanatics  of  the 
day.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Campbell  a  noted  a  line,  "  Ye 
diners  out,  from  whom  we  guard  our  spoons,"  and  looking  over  at  me, 
said  significantly,  "  You  ought  to  know  that  line."  I  pleaded  not 
guilty ;  ui>on  which  he  said,  "  It  is  a  poem  that  appeared  in  the  *  Times,' 
which  ever}"  one  attributes  to  you;''  but  I  again  declared  that  I  did 
not  even  remember  it.  Macaulay  then  broke  silence,  and  said,  to  our 
general  surprise,  ''That  is  mine;''  on  which  we  all  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  it  recalled  to  our  memories,  and  he  repeated  the  whcde  of  it.  I 
then  remembered  having  been  much  struck  with  it  at  the  time,  and 
said  tliat  there  was  another  squib  still  better,  on  the  subject  of  William 
Bankes's  candidateship  for  Cambridge,  which  so  amused  me  when  it 
appeared,  and  showed  such  power  in  that  kind  of  composition,  that  I 
wrote  to  Barnes  about  it,  and  advised  him  by  all  means  to  secure 
that  hand  as  an  ally.  "  That  was  mine  also,"  said  Macaulay;  thus 
discovering  to  us  a  new  power,  in  addition  to  that  varied  store  of  talent 
which  we  had  already  known  him  to  possess.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day.' — lb.  pp.  213,  214. 

In  another  place  Moore  ^ves  an   example  of  the  sing^ubiT 
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powers  of  memory  possessed  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  he  says,  re- 
members everythmg.  A  passage  of  some  work,  we  think  of  the 
^  Provincial  Letters,'  havmg  been  referred  to,  he  quoted  it  in 
extenao,  and  word  for  word.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  his  pre- 
ference for  the  *  Provincial  Letters'  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for 
the  only  three  works  which,  when  he  had  perused  them,  he 
wished  were  longer.  These  being,  if  we  recolleet  rightly, 
'Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Miss  Bumey's  ^Ceciliaj'  and 
Xaw's  *  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  Life.' 

Of  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  we  have,  of  course,  many 
notices,  some  of  which  constitute  the  strong  points  of  interest  in 
these  volumea  Of  these  we  extract  one  or  two.  On  the  4di  oi 
November,  1827,  Moore  chronicles  the  conversation  of  a  solitary 
dinner  with  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  at  Bowood.  *■  On  my 
asking  him  whether  he  thought  Lord  Althorp,  Milton,  &c  &c^ 
were  continuing  stanch  to  the  present  state  of  things,  he  said, 
"  Yes,  he  believed  as  far  as  they  ought.  That  it  was  right  they 
should  keep,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  distrustful  watch  on  the 
government"'  Another  notice  on  the  same  conversation  is 
curious: — 

'  In  talking  of  the  close  rapproachement  which  long-hved  individuals 
establish  between  distant  periods  of  history,  he  said,  as  an  instance, 
that  he  himself  had  been  acquainted  with  Sir  £dward  Ba^^ton,  who 
knew  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  had  been  on  the  scaffold  with  Charies  the 
First.  I  mentioned,  as  another  instance,  William  Spencer  having^ 
when  a  boy,  played  on  the  sofa  ^ith  bis  grandfather,  Lord  Yere,  who 
had  done,  the  same  thing  Q)layed  on  a  sofa)  when  a  boy  with  Charles 
the  Second.  Lord  L.  remarked  how  curious  it  was  to  think  that  by 
this  sort  of  links  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  carry  tradition 
down  from  Adam  to  the  present  day,  might  all  be  contained  with  ease 
in  the  room  we  sat  in,  caleulating  them  at  a  rough  guess  about  seventy 
persons.' — lb.  p.  231. 

Again  on  the  24'th  of  December,  1827,  we  have  a  fine  glimpae 
<}{  Lord  Lansdowne's  political  character: — '  On  my  remarking 
that  Barnes,  I  believed,  as  well  as  other  of  his  (Lord  L's  firiends) 
wished  him  well  out  of  his  present  connexion,  he  said,  **  Yes^  yes^ 
but  it  would  never  do  to  give  up  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  there 
are  such  difficulties  to  be  faced  So  far  from  it,  that  were  I  even 
to  be  left  alone  in  office,  I  would  sooner  hold  all  the  seats  of  all 
the  department^  if  that  were  possible,  then  resign  at  a  juncture 
so  full  of  difficulty  as  the  present" '  (lb.  p  240). 

Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  the  political  prindnles  and 
career  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  we  beheve  that  he  will  haruly  catch 
these  glimpses  of  his  character  vrithout  admiration.  Moore'a 
notices  of  the  late  truly  estimable  Lady  Lansdowne,  are  eaoally 
interesting,  and  are  alike  creditable  to  her  own  singular  excelieiioey 
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and  to  tha  mor^  feeling  which  could  so  wanulj  appreciate  it  Of. 
her  cheerful  tolerance  of  the  apartments  which  to  her  benevolent 
feelings  seemed  sanctified  bj  honourable  poverty,  and  &tal  dis- 
ease, and  of  her  almost  pious  attentions  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  her  humble  benefiqiaires,  we  find  here  repeated  notices,  and 
Moore's  brief  and  general  remark  upon  her  character,  is,  to  our 
taste,  invested  by  the  very  ingenuity  of  its  homeliness  with  a 
peculiar  charmu  '  Had  a  long  conversation  with  her,  and  .came 
away  (as  I  always  do)  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  excellent 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart ;  even  her  very  fEiults  are  but  the 
mvage  of  fine  and  sound  virtues.'  Mr.  Shiel  once  said,  in  hi& 
place  in  parliament,  when  doing  homage  to  her  present  Majesty 
on  her  accession,  ^  That  too  rude  a  panegyric  is  apt  to  rub  off  the 
enamel  from  a  lady's  fame;'  the  last  change,  however,  that  can 
pass  upon  female  worth,  transmutes  that  enamel  to  diaitnond,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  boldness  of  a  cordial  appreciation, 
thus  tastefully  eulogizes  the  character  of  this  noble  laay  : — 

'  There  was  another  person  whose  society  Moore  frequented  with  a 
growing  admiration  of  its  excellence,  and  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  he  derived  from  it.  I  cannot  properly  expatiate  upon  the. 
character  of  one  whose  virtues  loved  to  retire  even  fix)m  the  praise  of 
loving  retirement ;  who  sought  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence, 
among  her  poorer  neighbours,  a  compensation  for  the  worldly  advan-* 
tages  which  excited  the  envy  of  others ;  but  among  the  good  infiuences 
which  surrounded  Moore,  and  led  him  to  revere  a  woman  **  unspotted 
from  the  world,' *^  I  could  not  omit  to  allude  to  his  intercom«e  with 
her  who  diffused  an  air  of  holiness,  and  peace,  and  purity,  over  the 
house  of  Bowood,  which  neither  rich  nor  poor  can  ever  forget.' — 
PreijM*  to  Vol.  vi.  p.  18. 

In  March,  1 828,  Moore  commenced  his  life  of  Lord  Byron ;  a 
work  which,  whether  we  regard  its  pecuniary  emolument,  or  the 
accession  it  occasioned  to  his  fame,  must  be  considered  one  of  his 
most  important  productions.  Perhaps  the  biography  of  Byron 
ought,  on  some  grounds,  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  more 
judicial  mind  than  that  of  Moore,  of  one  who  sympathized  with 
that  calm  impartiality  with  which  it  is  said  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  sat  in  judgment  on  the  dead.  This  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  Moore,  either  in  his  capacity  of  a  man,  or  a  friend. 
A  man  of  pleasure  himself,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  accu- 
rately to  compute  the  aberrations,  and  to  note  the  baneful 
influences  of  that  eccentric  luminary  after  it  had  passed  away 
from  the  vision  of  this  world.  Without  altogether  sympathizing 
with  the  violent  language  which  was  fulminated  from  the  indigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Southey,  we  fear  we  are  only  expressing  the  estimate 
of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men,  when  we  affirm  that  the 
moral  influence  of  the  writings  of  Byron  has  been  in  an  equal 
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degree  eztenaye  and  depraving.  The  higher  dass  <tf  his  ad» 
mirers  have  pardoned  far  too  much  to  the  lawlefisnesi  of  hit 
genius ;  while  the  tastefulness  of  his  very  immorality  has  acted 
as  poisoned  wine  npon  multitudes  who  have  been  incapable  of 
appreciating  ihe  mischievous  magic  which  concocted  the  potmi, 
and  said  '  Be  wise  and  tasta^ 

In  spite  of  all  deductions,  however,  the  '  Life  of  Byron'  is  a 
biography  so  fascinating,  that  even  those  who  disapprove  of  iti 
tone  and  taddency  find  it  a  hard  sacrifice  to  lay  down  the  book. 
The  genii»  of  the  subject,  and  the  sparkling  vivacity  and  tasle 
of  the  biographer,  like  a  warp  and  woof  of  golden  threads,  form 
an  elaborate  tissue  which,  with  its  perpetual  variety  of  device  and 
design,  will  probably  never  cease  to  charm  so  long  as  thai 
literature  shall  endure  which  preserves  the  poetry  of  Byron  and 
Moore. 

The  spring  of  1829  was  saddened  by  the  gradual  dedine  and 
death  of  Mr.  Moore's  daughter  Anastasia.  Moore's  ehamotar 
never  shows  to  so  mat  an  advantage  as  when  he  is  under  that 
kind  of  adversity  which  afflicts  the  heart  No  event  of  his  life 
ever  so  completely  subdued  his  habitual  vivacity  as  this ;  and  the 
soliloquies  given  in  his '  Diarv,'  especially  the  details  of  the  dosing 
scene  of  this  interesting  girl's  life,  are  irresistibly  affecting,  imd 
have  ere  this,  we  doubt  not,  been  read  by  thousands  through 
their  teara  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  exuberant  gaiety  which  con- 
stituted the  normal  condition  of  Moore's  mind,  renders  more 
pathetic  the  spectacle  of  his  susceptible  heart,  bursting  with  the 
sorrows  of  parental  lova  For  a  long  time  after  the  event,  tha 
large  social  circle  which  he  enlivened  were  obliged  to  forego  tba 
uneoualled  charm  of  his  singing,  and  on  the  first  occasion  on 
whicn  he  ventured  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  he  distressed  his 
friends  by  a  total  failure  of  self-control,  and  left  the  room  in 
hysterical  convulsions  of  weeping.  Nearly  two  years  after  the 
loss  of  his  daughter,  he  concludes  the  diary  of  the  year  with  the 
following  words : — "  Here  ends  the  year  18S0,  and  here  most 
ffladly  &  I  take  leave  of  this  most  melancholy  book  (meaning 
the  manuscript  volume  in  which  the  year  was  recorded),  which  I 
have  never  opened  without  a  fear  of  lighting  upon  those  pages  of 
it  that  recora  the  event  to  me  the  most  saddening  of  my  whole 
life — ^the  only  event  that  I  can  look  back  upon  as  a  real  izre* 
parable  misfortune ;  the  loss  of  my  sweet  Anastasia.' 

Though  we  have  omitted  nine-tenths  of  the  pleasantries  with 
which  these  volumes  abound,  we  have  left  but  little  space  for 
touching  in  conclusion  upon  those  political  references  which  are 
specially  interesting  at  the  present  time.  The  first  we  have  noted 
will  probably  excite  some  surprise.  It  bears  date  September, 
1829.     *  Lord  Holland  all  for  Russia,  and  says  it  has  alwkys  been 
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• 

the  natural  side  of  Engla&d/  If  we  were  asked  what  his  lordship 
meant  by  this,  we  should  feel  ourselves  much  in  the  condition  of 
Maddntoah,  who^  when  ajsked  what  Madame  de  Stael  meant  by 
saying  that  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  but  a  system,  rubbed  his 
hesAj  and  rephed, '  Mass,  I  can't  telL'  Mr.  Moore's  opposition 
to  (XOtHinell  s  agitation  was  most  decided.    In  a  conversation^  in 

DubBn,  in  February,  1831,  with  Mr.  y  the  editor  of  the 

'Fxeeman^s  Journal,'  he  observed — 

*  The  church,  for  instance,  which  would  be  just  now  fought  for,  against 
MKjMOth.  attack  as  0'C(»mell'8,  with  the  whole  Protestant  force  of  the 
eeqxre,  would,  if  left  to  the  natiural  operation  of  the  revolution  principle, 
he  put  aside,  in  due  time,  without  any  difficulty;  England  herself  lead- 
mg  the  way  by  getting  rid  of,  or  at  least  lowering  her  own  establish- 
moit.  Tbas  was  the  great  struggle  for  which  the  energies  of  Ireland 
oo^t  to  have  been  reserved.  In  assailing  the  enormous  abuses  of  the 
iriah  establishment,  CathoHcs  would  have  been  joined  by  dissenters, 
aid  in  the  pursuit  of  this  common  object,  that  amalgamation  would 
have  taken  place  between  them,  that  nationalized  feeling,  without 
which  (as  O'Connell's  failure  has  shown}  it  is  in  vain  for  Ireland  to 
think  of  making  head  against  England.  In  another  way,  too,  they  had 
done  injury,  by  exposing  the  poverty  of  their  cause  in  the  way  of 
talent  and  intellect;  this  ferment  not  having  been  able  to  throw  up  a 
single  man  of  ability.  .  .  .  All  this  (coming  from  one  who,  he  could 
not  doubt,  felt  strongly,  and  even  greenly,  about  Ireland)  seemed  to 
antoniih  Mr. exceedingly.* — lb.  p.  175. 

We  extract  one  other  passage,  in  which  we  find  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Moore  joining  issue  on  the  probable  effects  of 
the  Reform  Act  In  a  conversation  with  two  noble  lords,  at 
Brookes's,  in  May,  1831,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  Moore  says — 

*  I  ventured  to  put  strongly  to  them  my  view  of  the  matter ;  the 
tendency,  I  thought,  there  has  long  been  in  England  to  a  change, — a 
revf^tiicMi,  in  fiact ;  that  we  have  been  in  the  stream  of  a  revolution  for 
some  years ;  and  that  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  present  measxire 
of  reform  will  hasten  or  retard  the  stream.  They  listened  patiently, 
and  as  if  they  agreed  with  me,  confessing  that  our  friends  the  minis- 
ters fBt^ht  have  satisfied  the  countrj'  by  a  far  less  dose  of  reform  than 
the  present.  On  my  expressing  my  curiosity  to  know  (what  never, 
perhaps,  will  be  thoroughly  known)  how  such  men  as  Lords  Lans- 
downe,  Holland,  and  Melbourne,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Canningrtes, 
to  let  themselves  be  hustlc<l  into  such  a  mea.«rure.  Lord 


said,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  steps  of  the  process,  it  wa.s 
certain  that  Lord  Durham  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  that,  firom  his 
influence  with  Lord  Grey,  he  got  it  fully  into  A/«mind;  and  then  Lord 
Grey's  weight  with  his  colleagues,  not  a  little  backed  by  his  repre- 
senting to  them  that  it  must  be  either  this  measure  or  resignation,  did 
all  the  rest.  Lord  Lansdowne,  while  at  all  times  disposed  to  liberalise 
the  working  of  our  institutions,  has  invariably  been  for  leaving  their 
machinery  as  it  is ;  and  Lonl  Melbourne's  view  of  Reform  has  always 
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been  that  which,  in  politics  as  well  as  religion,  most  defies  conversion ; 
and  that  is,  the  scoffer's  view.  How  they  all  came  to  be,  on  the 
surface,  at  least,  radical-  Reformers  (for  it  is  nothing  less),  I  cannot 
comprehend.  For  myself,  I  have  always  been  for  improvement^  think* 
hig  that  everything,  in  the  end,  will  be  the  better  for  it,  though  the 
process  through  which  that  better  must  be  reached  is,  I  own,  rath» 
trying ;  and,  sBler  all,  it  may  but  prove  the  truth  of  the  French  saying, 
that  frequently  "  Le  mieux  eat  Vennemi  du  hieny  Lord  Lansdowne, 
at  least,  must  know  or  guess  what  I  now  think  of  his  Reform  from  a 
letter  I  ii^rrote  him  last  March,  before  any  one  knew  what  plan  was  to 
be  proposed.  He  had,  in  writing  to  me,  said  that  he  had  heard  romoors 
of  my  being  radical  and  anti-imionist ;  in  reply  to  which,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  latter  charge,  I  said  that,  so  far  from  being  radical  with 
respect  to  English  affairs,  it  was  my  firm  belief  that  the  Reform  which 
the  country  was  at  present  forcing  upon  the  ministry  would  give  but 
an  opening  and  impulse  to  the  revolutionary  feeling  now  abroad,  and^ 
though  there  might  be  a  temporary  satisfisu^tion  produced  by  it,  it 
would  be  but  like  the  calm  described  in  those  Unea  (borrowed  by 
Campbell) : 

* " ad  prseceps  immane  ruins, 

Lsevior,  en,  facies  fit  properantis  aqme.'** 

[•  *  The  lines  of  Campbell  are, 

* "  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  in  sooth  art  thou  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.'' 

*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising,  that  in  this  and  other  passages  Moore 
should  express  some  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  Reform  Act ;  but 
those  who  drew  it  felt  no  such  apprehensions.  They  knew  the  strong 
veneration  which  the  people  of  England  feel  for  Monarchy  and  \\a 
attendant  institutions.  Had  the  nation  not  been  imbued  with  such 
feelings,  the  mock  elections  of  the  nomination  boroughs  would  have 
been  a  spur  and  not  a  curb  to  their  speed ;  as  it  is,  a  reformed  Pkr> 
liament  is  a  far  stronger  barrier  against  wild  innovation  than  Uie 
Parliaments  chosen  on  the  old  model  could  have  been.  Lord  Melbourne, 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  truly  said  that  the  consent  of  the 
people  formed  the  strength  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  when  that 
consent  was  wanting,  it  was  time  to  change  the  form  of  the  governing 
body.  On  such  principles,  those  of  Lord  Grey's  cabinet  who  had  been 
against  reform,  acted  in  unison  with  those  who  had  been  long  itt 
advocates.  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  in  thus  combining  to  bring 
in  the  Reform  Bill,  acted  with  true  patriotism  and  true  foresight* 
They  knew  the  institutions  which  they  amended;  the  people  with 
whom  and  for  whom  they  acted ;  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  and 
the  course  required  by  honesty  and  wisdom. — Ed.'] — lb.  191-19d« 

One  brief  extract  on  this  subject  must  close  the  present  notio6L 
In  a  conversation  with  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Moore  declared 
that  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  rashness  of  giving  so 
much  to  the  people  at  once  by  the  Reform  Bill.  Lord  John  s 
reply  appears  to  us  not  a  little  characteristic  :  SSo  far  firom  its 
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being  rash,  he  thought  it  the  most  prudent  thing  they  could  have 
done.  It  was  a  very  diflferent  measure  they  had  to  take  of  the 
quantum  of  reform  necessary  when  in,  and  .when  out.  While  in 
opposition  they  were  obliged  to  take  what  they  could  get,  but 
when  in  power,  and  called  upon  to  origmate  ameasure  themselves, 
they  were  pledged,  he  thought,  to  give  the  amplest  they  could  with 

We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  on  the  publication  of  the  two 
next  and  last  volumes  of  Lord  John's  Memorials  of  his  '  vatis 
amid/ 


Art.  VI. — 7^e  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  JResources,  With  Statistical 
Tables  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Trade,  Navigation,  Institutions,  &c.  &c., 
drawn  from  the  Consular  Reports,  as  given  in  the  elaborate 
Returns' of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  various  Foreign  Doquments 
of  Official  Character.  Preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Events  in  Connexion  with  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Relations 
of  the  Country  duritig  the  last  Twenty  Years.  By  Edward 
H.  Michelsen,  Phil.  D.  12mo.  pp,  294.  London :  Sitnpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  well-timed.  Such  a  book  was  much  needed,  and 
the  labor  with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  the  variety  and 
minuteness  of  its  details,  go  far  to  command  confidence  and  to 
render  it  invaluable  at  the  present  moment.  Without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  pending  question  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  Dr.  Michelsen  has  endeavoured  to  give  *  a  full  analysis  of 
the  various  resources  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  resources  have  been  made  available  by  the  Turkish 
government  in  its  laudable  efforts  within  the  last  twenty  years  to 
improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  to  the  Porte  a  more  dignified  attitude  in  the  rank  she  now 
occupies  amongst  the  great  powers  of  Europe.'  This  object  has  been 
sought  with  much  singleness  of  purpose,  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  result  is  satisfactory  and  its  trustworthiness  conspicuous. 
The  revolution  recently  effected  in  the  feeling  of  Europe 
towards  Turkey  requires  to  be  carefully  noted,  lest  it  lead  to 
great  and  pernicious  errors.  Until  lately  the  Porte  was  re- 
garded as  a  synonyme  for  Eastern  despotism,  partially  veiled  in 
some  cases  by  the  usages  of  European  civilization.  Haughtiness, 
cruelty,  and  oppression  were  deemed  the  attributes  of  its  civil 
rule,  and  fierce  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  showing  itself 
in  every  form  of  brutal  violence  and  of  legal  chicanery,  were  held 
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to  be  identified  with  Mohammedamsm.  N(»r  was  there  much 
^Tor.  in  thi&  The  popular  impression  pretty  fairly  represented 
the  facts  of  the  case.  No  candid  student  of  hist(»y  will  fail  to 
admit  that  the  political  and  religious  policy  of  tlie  Turks  has 
comprised  many  of  the  w(»rst  qusdities  of  bad  govemmait.  Our 
people  know  but  little  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Their  estimate  of  the  Turkish  character  and  government 
is  founded  on  the  reports  of  history.  We  have  grown  up  with  a 
fearful  idea  of  their  enormity.  The  image  present  to  our  minds 
is  that  of  a  sanguinary  power  which  knew  no  mercy  in  its  trans^ 
actions  with  unbelievers,  and  ground  down  its  own  subjects  to 
the  lowest  point  of  serfdom.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
fireedom  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Vienna  trembled  at  the  presence  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  heroism  of  a  monarch  whose  kingdom  is  now 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  nations  were  alanned  at 
the  imminency  of  the  danger,  and  even  reflecting  men  dreaded  a 
return  of  the  barbarism  with  which  the  hordes  of  the  north  had 
previously  eclipsed  the  light  of  science,  and  erased  the  culture  of 
an  immature  civilization.  From  the  terror  of  that  period  modem 
impressions  date,  and  our  popular  lite^ture  has  consequently 
reflected,  in  a  thousand  forms,  the  fears  and  the  bitter  hostility 
prevalent  amongst  our  people. 

A  revolution,  however,  has  been  proceeding  for  some  years 
past  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  silent  and  unrecognised.  It 
was  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  not  tlierefore  noted.  It  has, 
however,  gradually  prevailed,  and  is  now  seen  in  its  full  intensity. 
It  has  arisen  from  various  causes.  We  no  longer  apprehend 
danger  from  Turkey.  This  has  long  ceased,  and  the  hatred 
engendered  by  fear  is  therefore  unknown.  Further  than  this, 
reports  have  reached  us  of  the  efibrts  of  Sultans  and  their  ministers 
to  reform  the  institutions  of  their  country.  These  reports,  it  is 
true,  haVe  been  vague  and  undefined,  but  they  have  served  to 
mitigate  hostility  and  to  show  the  prevalence,  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  Mdbammedanism,  of  elements  common  to  ourselves. 
The  immutability  of  Oriental  forms  has  thus  been  broken  in 
upon,  and  we  have  learned  to  sympathize  scnnewhat  with  a 
people  who  weare  entering,  however  slowly,  and  with  whatever 
hesitation,  on  a  care^  of  improvement  similar  to  our  own. 

But  a  more  potent  cause  has  been  {bond  in  the  ambitious 
and  intriguing  policy  of  Russia.  This  has  be^i  increasingly 
visible  for  some  years  past^  and  has  awakened  apprehension 
in  our  most  sagacious  statesmen.  Its  general  efiect  on 
oar  countrymen  has  been  to  induce  an  anti-Russian  rather 
tiian  a  Turkish  feeling.  This,  we  ap|Hr^end,  is  the  present 
of  the  publn:  m^nd,  though  8(»nething  more  akin 
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to  sympathy  and  admiration  was  induced  by  the  noble  stand 
recently  made  by  the  Sultan  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  exilea 
Still  the  prevalent  feeUng  is  opposition  to  Russian  ambition,  and 
unless  appearances  greatly  mislead  us,  our  rulers  may  rely  on 
national  support  in  any  well-considered  and  adequate  opposition 
to  it  The  poKcy  of  Russia  has  been  growingly  visible  for  the 
last  half  century,  and  the  daring  procedure  of  the  Czar  in 
oocnpying  the  Danubian  principahties,  and  in  appealing^  to  the 
£uiaticism  of  his  subjects,  has  now  thrown  away  all  disguise. 
There  is  no  longer  any  concealment  He  may  not  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  contemplate  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  out 
he  is  clearly  resolved  on  taking  a  step  in  advance,  and  of  thus 
fiycilitating  the  ultimate  absorption  in  his  own  vast  empire,  of 
some  of  the  principalities  of  the  Porte. 

Such  is  the  obvious  design  of  Russia,  and  hence  the  strong  and 
almost  universal  feelingf  which  prevails  in  this  country.     We 
shaU  not  now  dweU  on  the  dangen  accruing  to  our  own  empire 
from  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose.   We  do  not  estimate 
them  lightly,  but  pass  them  over  at  present  as  beside  our  imme- 
diate object     Wai*  has  broken  out     The  Turkish  soldiery  have 
evinced  unlooked  for  bravery  and  discipUzie.    The  Russians 
have  been  defeated  in  various  encounters ;  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  trying  the  issue  of  arms  on  a  larger  scale.    All 
our  sympathies  are  with  Turkey.     We  rejoice  in  her  victories, 
and  mourn  over  her  defeats.     We  must,  however,  be  careful  not 
to  overrate  her  resources.     There  is  danger  of  this.     It  would  not 
be  an  unnatural  reaction  from  the  feeling  recently  prevalent     A 
few  months  since,  and  we  were  assured  that  she  could  not  stand 
for  an  hour  against  a  Russian  army.     Her  inherent  weakness, 
we  were  told,  would  be  instantly  apparent,  and  scarcely  an  eflFort 
would  be  required  to  supplant  the  Crescent  by  the  Cross  at 
Constantinople.     We  now  know  diflFerently.     But  let  us  not  run 
into  an  opposite  extreme.     It  would  be  most  foolish  and  most 
pernicious  to  do  so.     The  best  service  we  can  render  Turkey  is 
to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  the  extent  of  her 
resources,  and  to  publish  them  to  our  coimtrymen  as  widely  as 
possible.     For  this  purpose,  we  know  no  better  book  than  the  one 
before  us.     It  is  drawn  up  with  care ;  the  witnesses  it  quotes  are 
beyond  suspicion;  and  the  range  of  evidence  it  adduces  is  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion. 

Dr.  Slichelsen  has  prefixed  to  his  statistics  a  sketch,  extending 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-tlu-ee  pa^es,  of  the  history  of  Turkey 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this  he  has  done  wisely.  Such 
an  introduction  was  needful,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the  facts 
he  had  to  exhibit ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  some  portions 
of  the  narrative  do  not  surprize  them  by  the  novelty  of  its  dis- 
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closures.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  such  a  people,  we  should 
carefully  guard  against  estimating  them  by  our  own  standard 
The  English  mind  is  prone  to  this.  Accustomed  to  an  advanced 
state  of  political  amelioration,  we  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  what 
falls  below  our  own  institutions.  Forgetting  the  long  period 
through  which  we  have  passed,  we  fix  exclusive  attention  on  the 
results  obtained,  and  fail,  consequently,  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
are  yet  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  constitutional  freedom.  Now 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  without  going  back  beyond  the  Norman 
Conquest,  that  precedents  may  be  found  in  the  early  portions  of 
our  history  for  much  that  is  exhibited  in  the  recent  doings  of 
Turkey.  We  cannot  turn  from  the  lawlessness  of  Norman  rule, 
and  the  helpless  misery  to  which  the  Saxons  were  reduced, 
without  feeling  that  a  people  far  below  our  present  state  may 
possess  claims  on  our  sympathy,  and  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  far 
more  advanced  constitutionalism  than  they  have  yet  attained.  If 
the  element  of  progress  has  been  once  admitted,  a  glorious  future 
may  be  destined  to  contrast  with  the  gloomy  misrule  of  the  pa^t 
We  must  judge  of  Turkey,  therefore,  not  by  ourselves  as  we  now 
are,  but  by  ourselves  as  we  were  in  former  ages,  when  the  sword 
was  omnipotent,  and  legal  security  a  mere  fiction.  Estimated  by 
this  rule,  ner  recent  history  is  full  of  promise;  and  every  friend  of 
humanity  will  desire  for  her  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the 
career  on  which  she  has  entered.  Anything  which  deprives  h^ 
of  this  is  most  seriously  to  be  deprecated  as  fraught  wita  evil,  not 
only  to  the  Turkish  people,  but  to  Europe  at  large. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centurie&  Its  military  organiza- 
tion remained  stationary,  while  that  of  other  nations  rapidly  pro- 
gressed. In  losing  its  early  fanaticism,  therefore,  it  lost  its 
power.  There  was  nothing  to  supply  its  place,  while  frequent 
revolts  of  the  Janissaries  exhibited  at  Constantinople  the  same 
vices  and  enacted  the  same  wrongs  as  the  Pretorian  guards  at 
Rome.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  reform  the  discipline  of 
these  turbulent  soldiers,  but  the  popular  feeling  was  on  their 
side.  At  length,  Sultan  Selim  III.  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
rid  himself  of  so  formidable  a  body,  in  order  to  which  he  es- 
tabUshed  troops  on  an  European  model.  A  revolution,  however, 
consigned  him  to  a  prison,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  lHt>tlier 
Mustapha.  His  assassination  speedily  followed,  and  Mustapha 
himself  was  slain  by  the  partizans  of  Selim.  Mahmud,  son  of 
Selim 's  predecessor,  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  though  dis- 
tin^shed  amongst  the  princes  of  his  race  for  ability  and  enterpiize, 
and  earnestly  desirous  of  rooting  out  the  notorious  abuses  of  the 
government,  a  variety  of  circumstances  rendered  his  reign  one 
of  the  most  calamitous  in  the  annals  of  Turkey.    Am<nig8t  tlMMe 
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most  be  reckoned  the  Qreek  war  of  Independence,  and  a 
dreadful  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries,  which  lasted  three  days, 
and  wasultunately  suppressed  with  great  difficulty.  This  revolt 
filled  the  measure  of  meir  misdeeds,  and  the  Sultan  resolved  to 
annihilate  a  corps,  from  which  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  him- 
self, had  suffered  so  severely.  His  object  was  effected  in  June, 
1825,  by  the  slaughter  of  25,000  of  them,  after  which  Mahmud 
proceeded  to  reorganize  his  army.  Before  this,  however,  was 
accomplished,  a  Russian  war  broke  out,  which  was  attended  with 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  Turkey.  Some  rich  provinces  in 
Asia  were  ceded  to  Russia,  which  alsosecured  considerable  influence 
in  the  principalities  bordering  on  the  Danube.  The  death  of 
Mahmud,  m  18S9,  made  way  for  the  accession  of  his  son,  Abdul 
Medjid,  the  present  Sultan.  In  his  dying  moments,  the  former 
is  Jd  to  have  recommended  to  his  Jn  'his  plan  ai^d  principles 
of  reform  as  worthy  the  adoption  of  a  statesman,  and  to  h&re 
advised  the  retention  of  those  of  his  ministers  who  had  hitherto 
given  him  their  aid  and  adherenca'  This  advice  was  adopted,  and 
hence  has  arisen  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  Turkish  recent  history. 
The  policy  of  the  Sultan  being  greatly  in  advance  of  the  popular 
feeli^,  has  involved  important  modifications  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  which  have  long  been  deemed  sacred  by  all  good 
Mussuhnen.  One  of  the  ministers  recommended  by  the  dying 
Sultan  was  Reschid  Pashah,  '  who  was  already  looked  upon  as 
the  real  head  of  the  reform  party,  and  served  at  the  same  time  as  a 
sort  of  guarantee  for  the  good  imderstanding  to  be  effected  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  European,  cabinets.  Educated  in 
Europe,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  enlarged  views,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  desirous  of  appearing,  in 
pubUc  eye  at  least,  as  an  orthodox  Mussulman.'  The  name  of 
this  distinguished  man  frequently  occurs  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Porte,  and  is  entitled  to  high  rank  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  day. 

The  views  of  the  new  Sultan  were  set  forth  in  a  grand  assembly, 
held  November  2nd,  1839,  to  which  all  the  officers  of  state,  and 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Turkish  empire  were  summoned,  to- 
gether with  the  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  ;  as 
well  as  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  These  views  were 
embodied  in  a  state  document,  known  as  the  *  Hatti-sheriff  of 
Gulhane,'  and  though  somewhat  inconsistent  in  its  logic,  this  de- 
claration was  indicative  of  remarkable  progress,  and  opened  up  to 
the  Turkish  people  a  far  brighter  future  than  their  past  history 
indicated.     Speaking  of  the  Hatti-sheriffs,  Dr.  Michelsen  says: — 

'  The  Saltan  promised,  in  its  preamble,  to  all  his  subjects  without 
distinction,  full  protection  of  life,  honour^  and  property;  next,  an  equal 
distribution   of  taxes;  and,   to  the  M^omedans,  a  regular  levy  of 
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recniitB,  limiting  i^  siilitary  service  to  only  five  years.  All  confisca- 
tions were  also  abolisbed  in  that  act,  which,  moreover,  prohibited 
capital  punishment  without  previous  full  inquir}%  examination,  con- 
viction, and  judgment,  by  the  proper  authorities.  As  regards  capital 
punishment,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  even  in  the  most 
despotic  epochs  of  the  Turkish  monarchy,  no  private  individual  could 
be  put  to  death  without  proper  legal  trial  and  judgment,  yet  there 
existed  a  tribunal  (Mechkemeh)  con^tuted  and  basediipon  the  Konm, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  such  as  apostasy,  blasphemy,  fte^  had  the 
power  not  only  of  pronouncing  sentence,  but  even  of  putting  it  vio 
execution  without  further  s^peid  or  process.  It  may  be  supposed  thrt 
such  tribunals  differed  but  little  in  character  from  the  t^Muush  Inqui- 
aition  of  old,  and  as  they  existed  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  larger 
towns  of  the  realm,  the  lives  of  innocent  persons  were  often  sacrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  powerful  foes,  or  to  the  malice  of  false  witnctaca, 
who,  in  the  £ast,  are  always  procurable  without  difficulty  in  cases  of 
Etagation. 

'  Although  the  abuses  of  these  courts  were  generally  known,  great 
difficulty  nevertheless  attached  to  the  abolition  of  tribunals  which 
founded  their  claims  on  the  authority  of  holy  writ  (the  Koran)  itaelf. 
The  first  step  towards  a  reform  in  that  direction  had  been  already 
taken  by  MiJimud,  who  had  not  only  deprived  the  meckkemek  of  tlie 
executive  power  in  sentences  of  death,  but  gradually  constituted  high 
eriminal  courts  of  appeal,  in  which  the  sentences  of  the  mechkenohdi 
were  duly  examined  and  investigated.  The  new  constitution,  however, 
totally  abolished  the  mechkemeh,  substituting  in  their  place  suprenw 
oourts  of  justice,  more  in  conformity  with  natiual  laws  and  the  dictatea 
of  reason  than  with  the  religious  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Anotlier 
important  and  significant  step  towards  reform,  was  the  surrender  of 
the  (new)  Sultan's  right  to'  dispose  of  the  hves  and  property  of  his 
functionaries,  without  any  legal  form  or  process  whatever;  a  right  of 
which  even  the  enlightened  IVlahmud  had  availed  himself  in  the  latter* 
part  of  his  Ufe,  in  the  case  of  his  favourite  Halet  Effendi.' — pp.  28,  29. 

The  general  impression  oa  the  assembly  was  favorable,  but  in 
the  provinces  it  was  otherwise.  The  less  enlightened,  and  more 
fmmtirftl  portions  of  the  empire  were  oiTended  at  the  abroga- 
tion of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  proceeded  in  many  cases 
to  open  violence  against  their  Christian  neighbora.  The  Foreign 
Ambassadors  were  alow  in  interfering,  but  in  August,  1843,  a 
case  occurred  which  led  them  to  insist  on  the  abohtion  of  canttal 
mnifihment  in  the  case  of  apostates  from  the  established  uuth. 
The  Porte  yielded  to  their  representations  in  the  early  part  of 
the  following  year,  and  though  the  abrogation  of  the  existing 
law  led  to  some  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  the  reoxganizatioii 
of  the  miUtary,  enabled  the  govermnent  speedily  to  supptress 
them.  The  establishment  of  municipal  councils,  which  followed, 
was  another  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  resulted 
finom  a  meeting  in  Ckmstantinople  of  the  leading  men  from  all 
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tile  provincea  This  aseembly  was  convened  'to  discoas  the 
material  necessities  of  the  Empire,  and  to  consult  about  the 
improvements  to  be  eflfected  in  industry,  commerce,  and  agri- 
cmtora 

*  These  consultations,'  says  Dr.  Michelsen,  *  were  productive  of  no 
direct  result,  the  assembly  being  composed  of  men  who  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  practical  matters ;  it  gave  rise,  however,  to  the  estabfish- 
ment  of  a  nnmicipal  council  in  each  province,  the  advantages  of  which 
no  one  could  question.  The  ahnost  unUmited  powers  which  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  had  originally  enjoyed,  had  already  been 
greatly  curtailed,  first  by  Mahmud,  who  deprived  them  of  the  right  to 
inflict  capital  punishment,  and  next  by  Abdid  Medjid,  who  incorporated 
the  administration  of  taxes  with  the  general  department  of  the  minister 
of  finance  at  Constantinople;  and  now,  by  the  establishment  of  mxmicipal 
councils,  still  further  liioited  the  powers  of  the  governors  or  pashans. 
It  was  now  enacted  that  no  business  of  importance,  of  any  kind,  should 
be  undertaken  or  decided  upon  by  the  pashahs,  without  consulting  the 
opinion  of  that  council,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  respectable 
Mahomedans,  resident  in  the  province,  clergy,  as  well  as  laymen,  and 
also  of  deputies  from  other  classes  of  citizens  professing  different 
religi(»is.' — p.  89. 

The  foUowingextract  is  deeplyinteresting  atthepresentmoraent, 
when  the  Czar  affects  to  represent  the  Chnistianity  of  Turkey,  and 
appeals  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  his  subjects  to  support  his 
pretence.  The  recent  conduct  of  Abdul  Medjid  in  the  case  of 
Kossuth  and  his  co-patriots,  was,  as  every  one  knows,  infinitely 
more  lofty  than  that  of  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria ;  and  here  it  is  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  in- 
tolerance Turkey  was  far  outdone  by  her  northern  neighbora  The 
American  missionaries  may  have  proceeded  in  their  pious  labors 
without  hindrance,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Russia.  Not 
content  with  the  death-like  stupor  which  prevailed  in  his  own 
dominions,  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  was  offended  at  the 
freedom  allowed  by  his  Mohammedan  neighbor,  and  was  content 
to  employ  the  sword  of  the  unbeliever  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Cross.  The  influence  of  Reschid  Pashah,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  at  this  time  greatly  reduced,  while  a  vivid  recollection  re- 
mained of  the  military  superiority  of  Russia  in  the  recent  war. 
Our  countrymen  need  scarcely  be  assured  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  professions  put  forth  by  Nicholas,  but  the  following  extract 
will  shew  what  truth  would  gain  by  the  substitution  of  his  rule 
for  that  of  the  Porte.  Anything  more  insulting  to  Christianity 
than  the  proclamations  issued  from  St.  Petersbm-gh  has  never 
been  witnessed.  If  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  we  should  unhesitatingly  prefer  the 
latter.     Both  are  personally  alien  from  the  mind  of  God;  but  the 
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government  of  Abdul  Medjid  is  mild  and  tolerant  compared  to 
that  of  Nicholas. 

*  A  Presbyterian  mission  from  America  had  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Constantinople,  the  original  object  of  which  had  been  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  Turkish  Jews,  but  it  had  in  the  course  of  time  turned 
its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  development  of  the  Evangelical 
church  in  the  East.  With  the  Greeks  these  efforts  had  borne  no  fruit, 
but  among  the  Armenians  a  considerable  number  had  been  converted. 
The  Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  invested  with  temporal  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  rule  over  the  nation,  did  not  witness  these  inno- 
vations with  indifference ;  but  as  the  new  proselytes  were  not  guilty  of 
any  civil  or  moral  wrong,  there  existed  no  grounds  for  persecution. 
Already,  in  1845,  the  success  of  the  new  sect  was  so  great  as  even  to 
alarm  the  Hussian  government,  which,  considering  itself  as  protector  of 
the  Eastern  churches,  had  reason  to  behold,  in  the  rise  and  increase  of 
this  sect,  an  element  opposed  to  its  own  interests.  Russia,  therefore, 
cUrected  the  patriarch  to  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  Arme- 
nian protestantism.  From  that  moment  a  series  of  persecutions  took 
place  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  larger  provincial  towns,  where  such 
communities  mostly  prevailed.  The  neophytes  were  everywhere  sum- 
moned before  the  Episcopal  Synods,  called  upon  to  abjure  their  new 
creed,  and  in  case  of  refusal  were  either  delivered  over  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  as  prisoners,  or  declared  insane,  and  sent,  loaded  with  chains, 
to  an  Armenian  asylum,  or  doomed  to  exile  in  some  distant  province, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  every  kind  of  misery  and  privation.  As 
no  assistance  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Porte,  the  victim*  very 
naturally  addressed  themselves  to  the  two  Protestant  Ambassadors  at 
iJonstantinople,  who  remonstrated  seriously  with  the  Porte ;  but  even 
the  influence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
outweigh  the  assistance  given  by  the  Armenian  bankers,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  secretly  supported  by  Kussia.  Although  the  greater  part 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  authorities  were,  after  a 
while,  set  at  liberty,  the  Porte  would  not  assent  to  any  measiure  which 
should  Imve  the  effect  of  preventing  these  persecutions  in  future ;  a  fact 
that  considerably  increased  the  insolence  of  the  aggresidve  party.  The 
Armenian  mobs  broke  into  private  houses,  and  plundered,  insulted,  and 
outraged  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine  whenever  they  met  them 
in  the  public  streets.  An  old  Nicomedian  priest  was  grossly  assaulted, 
and  the  first  preacher  of  the  community  at  Constantinople  was  even 
nmrdered.' — pp.  92-94. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
an  attempt  was  made  in  184^8  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
between  Home  and  Constantinople.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. 
a  congratulatory  message  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  city  by  the 
Divan,  which  was  well  received,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Italian  clergy  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  with 
the  Porte.  With  this  vie^  the  Archbishop  of  Ferrieri  was 
deputed   to   Constantinople,   'and  no   new   minister   was   ever 
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received  W  the  Turkish  ministers  with  more  sincere  amity/  At 
this  period  Pius  affected  the  character  of  a  reformer,  and  the 
Divan  hoped  by  means  of  the  power  that  was  apparently  rising  in 
Italy,  to  gain  an  ally  which  might  counterbalance  the  iiLfluence  of 
France  and  Austria.  True  to  her  hereditary  policy,  Rome  sought 
the  extension  of  her  power  over  the  churches  of  the  East,  and 
£Euled  through  her  demand  of  exclusive  jHrivileees  to  the  detriment 
of  those  Chnstian  subjects  of  Turkey  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Boman-catholic  persuasion.  A  variety  of  negotiations  followed, 
which  have  at  length  embroiled  the  relations  of  Turkey  and 
Russia^  and  now  threaten  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is 
of  importance  that  the  origin  of  this  dispute  should  be  under- 
stood. Little  is  known  by  our  countrymen  respecting  the  '  holy 
places^'  of  which  we  hear  so  frequently;  and  the  following  bri^f 
statement  will  therefore  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are 
concerned  to  comprehend  the  merits  of  the  pending  quarrel  As 
in  a  thousand  other  cases,  the  intermeddling  of  politicians  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  will  be  found  to  be  productive  of  inter- 
minable mischiefs: —     ' 

*  The  dispute/  s&ys  our  author,  '  first  originated  in  regard  to  what 
are  called  the  "  holy  places,"  being  certain  chapels  and  sanctuaries  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which,  by  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  Christian  pilgrims, 
both  of  the  Romish  and  the  G-reek  church,  have  for  ages  been  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  The  safe  keeping  of  these  holy  places,  and  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  pilgrims  resorting  to  them,  have  always  been  a  matter 
of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Russian  governments ;  the 
King  of  the  French  claiming  a  right  to  protect  pilgrims  of  the  Romish 
faith,  by  virtue  of  the  rank  and  title  long  ago  accorded  to  him  by  the 
Pontiff  of  Rome,  of  "most  Christian  king;"  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
claiming  to  protect  the  pilgrims  of  the  Greek  faith,  by  virtue  of  the 
rank  and  title  arbitrarily  assumed  to  himself  by  his  ancestor,  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  adjustment  of  the 
respective  claims  of  these  two  protectorates,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
nuuiagement  of  the  holy  places,  has,  from  time  to  time,  led  to  no  little 
jealousy  and  squabbling  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  churches ; 
but  if  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  deal  with  as  between  these  parties 
and  the  Porte,  tho  latter  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  satisfying 
them  both,  by  the  equity  with  which  he  has  divided  his  concessions 
between  them.  The  question  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  however,- 
does  not  end  with  the  holy  places,  nor  with  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
pilgrims  resorting  thereto ;  it  involves,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the 
demand  of  a  right  of  protection  over  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  being  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  residing  within  her 
dominions.  This  is  the  position  which  the  Em})eror  of  Russia  demands 
to  occupy  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  demands  it  as  a  right.  He 
claims  from  the  Porte  a  new  document  acknowledging  that  right.' — 
pp.  l;30,  131. 

From  the  recent  history  of  Turkey,  Dr.  Michelsen  proceeds  to 
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the  coBsideradon  of  her  present  resources;  and  though  the  data 
supplied  are  imp^ect,  the  large  mass  of  fietcts  which  he  has  labori- 
ouslycollectedisgreatly  in  advance  of  anything  previously  possessed 
in  an  available  form.  Until  lately  'an  organized  system  of 
rapacity'  was  the  rule  at  Ccmstantinople,  but  a  period  of  transition 
has  now  intervened,  the  results  of  which  cannot  oe  predicted.  '  The 
task  reserved  for  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  is  to  «rBCt  a 
new  state-edifice  after  the  European  model  He  is,  however, 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  among  which,  not  the  least 
are  foreign  wars  and  popular  prejudices,--<)betacle8  by  which  the 
work  of  reform  may  be  impeded  far  aconsidemble  length  of  time.' 
The  Ottoman  empire  ext^ukover  a  portion  of  Europe,  Asia^  and 
Africa^  embradni^aa  area  of  about  913,000  square  milea  The 
popolatioii,  mduding  tributary  provinces,  is  in  Europe  15,500,000 
m  Asia  16,050,000,  and  m  Africa  3,800,000,  making  a  total  of 
85,350,000. 

'  Taking  the  population  according  to  religious  creeds,  the  result  is : — 

Creeds.  In  Europe.  In  A»ia.  In  AfriciL  TolaL 

Mahometan     ....  3,800,000  12,950,000  3^800,000  20,560,000 

Greeks  and  Anneiiiaiis .  11,370,000  2,360,000  —  18,730,000 

Roman  Catholics      .     .  1^60,000  640,000  —  900,000 

Jews 70,000  100,000  —  170,000 

15,500,000      16,050,000      3,800,000      35,850,000 
^~p.  140. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  about  2000  Protestants  divided 
into  ten  communitiea 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  Koran  conati- 
tntes  the  supreme  law,  the  ordinances  of  which  may  be  modified 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Sultan,  which,  however,  are  temporaiy,  and 
may  be  abrogated  at  any  tima  l>r.  Michelsen  supphes  ext^iaive 
information  respecting  the  several  governmental  tx>dies,  as  also 
concerning  the  districts  into  which  the  empire  is  divided.  Hia 
statements  on  these  points  do  not  admit  of  extract,  and  we  must 
refer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
details  to  the  volume  itsell 

The  military  force  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  said  to  be  448,860, 
and  to  consist  of  the  following,  though  the  last  of  the  four  itema 
is  given  as  conjectural  only. 

'  liegular  active  army  138,680  men 

Ile8er\'e 1:^.680     „ 

Irregular  troo]>8 61,500    „ 

Contingencies 110,000     „ 


Total  448,800  men.'— p.  leO. 

The  navy  consists  of  74  vessek,  carrying  about  4000  guna,  and 
25,000  men. 
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The  dq^Murtment  oif  pablic  instruddon  was  remodelled  in  1847, 
and  comprises  at  present  elementary  instruction^  rndddie  or 
flopeiior,  schools,  and  colleges.  Attendance  cm  the  first  is 
oompulsory.  The  bstmction  is  gratuitous,  the  schools  in 
general  possessing  large  fiinds ;  but^  if  de&nency  oecoRf,  the 
eovenunentninlks  il  Of  the  seocmd  class,  there  are  at  present 
m  CSonlsintinople  six,  containing  870  pupils,  but  it  is  intended 
to  increase  the  number  to  fourteen.  *  The  subjects  of  instruction 
in  them  are,  AiaHc,  orthography,  composition,  reli^ous  history 
(Islam),  Turkish  and  nmversal  histoiy,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
seometry.  Here  also  the  instruction  is  gratuitous^  the  schools 
being  wholly  maintained  by  government.'  The  colleges  are 
divided  into  nine  departments,  and  a  university  is,  in  course  of 


Such  tactBy^kmi^iar  £rom  h^ng  equal  to  the  requirement  of 
the  case,  are  probably  m  advance  of  what  is  ge^aniyiMgi^ 
It  would  be  easy  to  descant  on  their  insufficiency,  but  those  who 
are  inclined  to  adopt  such  a  course  will  do  well  to  reflect  on 
what  was  the  state  of  our  own  country  a  few  years  hack.  An  in- 
tense zeal  on  behalf  of  popular  education  is  now  happily  one  of  our 
national  characteristica  But  it  was  not  always  so.  In  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  present  generation,  the  education  of  the 
people  was  opposed  as  a  great  social  evil.  The  earlier  efforts  of 
religious  men  in  this  direction  were  denounced  as  disorganizing 
and  full  of  peril ;  and  even  yet,  theories  are  prevalent  on  the 
subject  which  betoken  strange  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
education,  and  much  mistrust  of  its  tendency.  In  the  view  of 
such  facts,  we  regard  the  condition  of  Turkey  as  hopeful,  and 
rejoice  to  believe  that  her  people  may  yet  become  a  well-informed 
and  intelligent  community. 

Of  public  libraries  there  are  at  Constantinople  about  forty ;  the 
usefulness  of  which,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  various 
bye-laws,  impeding  the  admission  of  Christiana  Printing  esta- 
bushments  are  dally  on  the  increase,  and  thirty-four  periodicals 
are  pubUshed  in  Turkey,  of  which  thirteen  are  issued  in  Constan- 
tinople, six  in  Smyrna,  two  in  Cairo,  one  in  Alexandria,  eight  in 
Servia,  and  four  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  A  State  Almanack, 
also  in  the  Turkish  language,  appears  annually  in  the  capital, 
and  several  others  are  issued  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  revenue  for  1852  is  estimated,  in  English  money,  at 
ii^7,31 0,000,  while  the  expenditure  is  reported  to  have  been 
17,314,000. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Turkey  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory account  The  Porte  does  not  publish  any  official  reports, 
and  as  smuggUng  extensively  prevails,  they  would  not  furnish 
reliable  information  even  if  they  existed.     Nothing  is  known  of 
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the  inland  trade,  while  the  total  imports,  including  those  of 
Egypt  and  the  Danubian  principalities  in  1 852,  is  estimated  at 
^11,823,300,  and  of  exports  at  ^10,644,450.  '  Now,  if  we  con- 
sider,' says  Dr.  Michelsen,/that  the  commerce  of  Hambuigfa 
alone  fiar  exceeds  that  of  Turkey,  we  may  easily  imagine  in  what 
a  deplorable  condition  the  commerce  of  the  latter  country  must 
be,  and  to  what  an  extent  it  might  be  developed  under  different 
auspices.' 

The  detidls  we  have  furnished  constitute  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  information  supplied  in  this  voluma  We  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  only  the  first  part 
of  it,  however,  which  will  prove  generally  interesting.  Its  array 
of  figures  wears  a  repulsive  aspect,  and  those  only  should  attempt 
to  master  them  who  are  really  concerned  to  understand  the 
matter.  Such  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  labour,  but  others 
should  turn  to  some  lighter  and  more  attractive  occupation. 


Abt.  VII. — Homihtics;  or,  the  Theory  of  Preaching,  By  A.  Vinet, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Lausanne.  Translated  firom  the  French, 
pp.  viii. — 188.     Edinburgh:  Clark.    London:  Hanulton.     1853. 

The  favourable  reception  given  to  M.  Yinet's  former  publications 
will  have  prepared  a  large  class  of  readers,  especially  among 
preachers  and  ministerial  aspirants,  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
these  prelections.  Few  preachers,  if  anv,  enter  on  their  appro- 
priate functions withoutsome  specific  tnamng.  Protestsagainst past 
n^lectin  this  matter  have  lately  issued  from  high  placea  Numerous 
treatises  on  Homiletics  and  pastoral  duties  are  well  known  to 
those  more  immediately  concerned.  Practical  models,  however, 
have  more  influence  on  learners  than  the  best  oral  or  written 
instructions;  and  after  all  the  preparatory  discipline  the  preacher 
may  receive,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  own  actual  working  out  of  the 
ideas  set  before  him,  or  suggested  by  his  personal  experience,  that 
he  acquires  any  competent  measure  of  efficiency;  and  no  teach- 
iug  and  no  experience  will  make  a  man  an  effective  preacher, 
unless  he  possess  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  aptitudes 
for  this  department  of  human  labour.  Still,  a  volume  embodying 
such  exquisite  lessons  as  those  which  its  eminent  author  was  wont 
to  iuculcate  on  his  privileged  pupils,  must  be  highly  prized  by 
every  man  who  desires  to  excel  m  preaching. 

Tne  first  twenty-uiue  pages  of  this  volume  are  filled  with  intro- 
ductory observations  on  preaching  as  a  special  branch  of  eloquence. 
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or  'the  gift  of  making  oneself  master  by  language' — in  the  course 
of  which  the  author  expounds  what  is  common  to  the  preacher 
with  all  other  orators,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  him  in  distinction 
from  all  others ;  afterwards  he  discusses  the  contrary  opinions  of 
those  who  in  one  extreme  expect  too  much  from  Homiletics,  or 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  preaching,  and  of  those  who,  in  the 
other  extreme,  find  nothing  at  all  in  it  With  regard  to  the 
notion  that  nature  is  a  sufficient  guide,  he  shows,  most  conclu- 
sively, that  here,  as  elsewhere,  art  is  nature  wisely  developed,  and 
that  genius  is  never  superior  to  wisdom.  To  those  who  say 
that  study  and  art  have  no  place  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he 
replies,  that,  inspiration  apart,  it  is  more  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  ctdtivate  one's  powers  than  to  trust  to 
cnance;  that  the  object  of  art  in  this  case  is  not  to  add  some- 
thing to  truth,  but  to  remove  one  after  another  all  the  veils  which 
conceal  it  from  the  view  of  man;  and  he  examines  with  just 
elaboration  and  most  convincing  clearness,  the  actual  institution 
of  Gk>d  as  exhibited  in  Scripture,  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken 
not  only  in  love,  but  with  mtelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
rebukes  excessive  reliance  on  rules  of  art  by  the  reiteration  of  the 
plain  fact,  that,  properly  speaking,  the  professor  does  not  impart 
science  or  bestow  art,  but  gives  directions  by  which  each  learner 
may  acquire  it  for  himself 

The  treatise  is  divided,  as  was  usual  among  ancient  authorities, 
into  three  parts, — Invention,  Arrangement,  and  Elocution 
or  Style. 

The  first  part  treats  of  Invention  in  general,  as  requiring 
knowledge,  meditation,  analysis,  and  exercise. 

*  The  number  of  subjects  is  indefinite :  each,,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  combination  which  we  imagine,  multiplies  itself, — it  is 
like  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  of  the  Gospel.  No  person,  in  this 
respect,  is  obliged  to  place  his  foot  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors.  We 
may  be  new  without  seeking  after  novelty.  A  simple  impression 
received  from  our  text,  or  a  sketch  fnmished  by  life,  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient for  this.  But  the  surest  instrument  of  invention,  as  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  discourses,  is  a  culture  truly  philosophical.  In  this  relation 
we  cannot  too  much  recommend  to  the  candidates  for  the  pulpit,  the 
study  of  philosophy,  which  will  multiply  for  them  the  aspects  of  truth." 
p.  34. 

T\\e  first  section,  on  the  subject  of  The  Pulpit  2)  iscoitr«e,  relates 
to  the  Unity  of  the  Subject — its  Interest — the  Text — ^the  Homily 
— the  Paraphrase.  The  second  section,  on  the  matter  of  the 
Pulpit  Discourse,  relates  to  the  Explanation,  and  to  the  Proof, — 
including  reasons — motives — unction — and  authority.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  first  part,  which  the  author  ingeniously  compares  to 
the  osier  band  with  which  the  reaper  binds  his  sheaf,  consists  of 
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ft  lively  and  hortatory  recapitulation  of  what  he  has  been  teach- 
ing, on  what  he  calk  the  *  chemistry  of  oratorical  discourse/ 

The  second  part,  on  Arrangement,  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  the  contents  of  which  will  appear  from  their  titles: — 
Of  General  Arrangement; — Of  the  Exordium; — Declaration  of 
the  Defflgn  and  Enunciation  of  the  Plan; — Of  Transitions; — Of 
the  Peroration; — General  Consideration  of  the  Form  of  the 
Pcdpit  Discourse ; — ^Means  of  obtaining  a  good  arrangement 

The  third  part,  on  Elocution  or  Style,  contains  four  chaptans : 
—On  Elocution  in  general: — Fundamental  Qualities  of  Styl^ 
(such  as  clearness,  purity,  correctness,  propriety,  precision,  order, 
naturalness,  suitableness,  simplicity,  popularity,  and  familiarity; 
nobleness,  gravity,  scriptural  colouring).  Superior  Qualities  or 
Excellencies  of  Style  : — ^Material  part  of  Discourse  or  Sounds : — 
^itativ^  harmony,  euphony,  number,  periodical  style,  and  loose 
style.) 

The  Appendix  contains  a  discoiurse  delivered  by  M.  Vinet  at 
his  installatioin  as  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1887. 

From  nearly  every  portion  of  this  woric  we  could  moHmly 
quotations  of  great  originality,  foroe,  beauty,  and  practicid 
sagacity,  but  this  method  would  not  do  justice  to  the  work : — 
besides,  it  is  issued  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  subject 

We  regret  that  the  translation  is  not  more  worthy  of  the 
original,  the  meaning  of  which,  indeed,  it  fairly  represents,  but 
the  grace  and  epirit  of  the  style  are  lost  in  a  pertinadous  pofa- 
sion  of  those  Scotticisms  which  are  most  offensive  to  a  correct 
English  taste.  We  observe  in  this  volume  the  inaccuracy  in 
printing  Hebrew  which  we  have  so  frequently  noticed  in  the 
translations  published  by  Messrs.  Clark.  Tha«  are,  it  is  true, 
but  two  words  in  that  Imguage  which  have  caught  our  eye,  but 
they  are  both  misprinted. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  tiiat  the  British  pulpit  has 
grievously  fallen  off  That  to  a  large  extent  it  is  suaoeptiMe  of 
improvement,  is  no  more  than  the  special  applicatioii  of  a 
truth  regarding  all  things  human,  and  is  deeply  felt,  we 
stand, \yy  large  numbers  of  preaAers  in  every  church;  but  that 
the  desired  improvements  are  continuously  advancing  is,  we 
doubt  not,  the  prevailing  connction  of  nearly  all  persona  who  are 
Ukely  to  make  a  serious,  intell^nt,  and  fair  comparison  between 
what  the  pulpit  has  been,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  promiaea  to  be. 
We  were  not  a  little  startled,  as  probably  many  of  our  readew 
were,  at  reading  on  the  last  day  oif  185S,  the  following  paaaMe, 
introducing  a  criticism  on  a  letter  from  '  John  of  Tuun,'  to  Uie 
rebellious  Archbishop  of  Freiburg- 
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^  It  is  a  hard  case  for  the  world  that  clerical  authors  should  enjoy 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  talk  and  write  platitudes  upon  sacred 
subjects.  Who  dare  give  the  world  a  sla^^hing  criticism  upon  a  dreamy 
sermon  P  The  preacher  might  have  involved  himself  in  irreverential 
assertions  of  every  kind, — he  might  have  reasoned  without  logic  (!) 
and  illustrated  without  discernment, — ^he  might  have  produced  a  com- 
position which,  had  it  been  dehvered  upon  any  other  subject,  would 
nare  covered  its  author  with  confusion  and  ridicule ;  but  so  long  as  it 
is  a  sermon  he  is  safe.  There  is  scarcely  throughout  the  kingdom  an 
able-bodied  lady  whose  habit  it  is  to  doze  complacently  in  her  well- 
itoffed  pew  on  Sunday  afternoon,  to  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
*dear  man's'  little  quantum  of  nonsense,  who  would  not  rush  to  his 
ntcue  if  his  infallibiUty  were  questioned.  We  would  leave  it  to  the 
decisi(m  of  any  one  of  ordinary  candour,  intelligence,  and  education,  to 
say  whether  men  in  anv  other  profession  or  pursuit  could  carry  on  their 
business  with  success  if  they  took  no  more  pains  about  the  matter  than 
an  ordinary  preacher  does  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  an  average 
sermon?  The  truth  is,  that  in  England  pulpit  eloquence  has  fallen  to 
a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  With  the  finest  theme  in  the  world  before 
tiiem, — ^with  all  the  hopes  and  anxieties  which  agitate  the  hmnan  breast 
during  the  brief  interval  which  separates  the  cradle  from  the  grave — 
as  their  subject,  our  preachers  miss  their  opportunity.  Are  there  extant 
in  print,  collections  of  sermons  by  twelve  Uving  divines,  from  the  perusal 
oi  which  any  one  would  rise  a  more  thoughtful  or  a  better  man  ?  We 
think  of  the  Taylors,  Barrows,  Souths,  who  have  produced  works  of 
this  kind  which  are  still  operative  for  good,  although  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies may  have  passed  away  since  their  composition,  and  wonder  what 
it  can  be  m  the  constitution  of  modern  sociei^r  which  has  so  completely 
dulled  the  capacities  of  our  spiritual  teachers.  Let  us  not  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England  alone ;  for,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  dull  mediocrity  presides  over  its  pulpit  effusions,  which  save  it  firom 
criticism  of  the  severest  kind.  In  the  Scotch  Kirk,  matters  are  still 
wbrse.  We  find  the  ravings  of  Habakkuk  Muckleweath,  without 
his  picturesque  zeal — the  tedious  prolixity  of  the  ancient  Covenanters, 
without  their  daring  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  But,  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  the  Koman  priests  would  seem  to  have  fallen  most 
completely — in  these  kingdoms,  at  least — into  the  limbo  of  Ihilness.' — 
'  The  Times,'  Dec.  31,  1858. 

Passing  over  the  amusing  portion  of  the  passage,  and  leaving 
all  the  preachers  thus  ridiculed  to  make  their  own  use  of  the 
spicy  truth  it  contains,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  us  that  the  writer 
is  not  particularly  conversant  with  either  the  older  or  the  more 
recent  collections  of  sermons.  If  he  confined  his  views  to  the  ser- 
mons of  the  State  Church — as  is  not  unlikely — he  seems  scarcely 
to  have  looked  at  the  clerical  office  in  the  light  of  those  instruc- 
tions from  which  the  preacher  draws  at  once  his  authority,  his 
theme,  and  his  enthusiasm.  Judging  by  this  standard,  we  appeal 
confidently  to  those  who  are  best  informed  on  such  questions,  to 
.say  whether  the  ^average'  sermons  of  English  preachers  do  not 
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rise  immeasurably  above  those  whicli  lulled  ten  thousand  parishes 
to  sleep  a  hundred  years  ago.     Even  when  judging  by  a  lower 
standard,  we  confess  that  our  reading  has  not  prepared  us  for  the 
trenchant  conclusion  of  the  *  Times.'     We  flatter  ourselves,  it  may 
be,  in  fancying  that  we  are  a^  well  acquainted  as  this  writer  is 
with  the  composition  and  delivery  of  an  average  sermon  by  *  an 
ordinary  preacher.'     We  venture  to  say  that  those  of  the  present 
time  equal  those  of  any  former  time,  in  adaphUioii  to  me  time 
work  of  preacldng.    The  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  more 
action  than  contemplation— of  earnestness  rather  than  of  inge- 
nuity:— in  place  of  the  embroidery  of  erudite   quotation,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  lucid   teaching,   strong  arra- 
ment,    and    practical    exhortation.      Neither    the    Spensenan 
poetry  of  Taylor,  nor  the  exhausting  analysis  of  Barrow,  nor  the 
arrogant  and  malicious  levity  of  South,  would  be  tolerated  by 
members  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  benchers  of  Inns  of 
Court,  or  any  other  class  of  educated  Enelishmen,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. — ^Then  these  famous  preachers  stood  almost  alone 
in  their  day.     The  solitary  star  owes  its  apparent  brightness  to 
the  surrounding  darkness ;  yet  it  does  not  lose  its  real  splendour 
by  ceasing  to  be  singular,  nor  shed  less  genial  influences  wnen  tbey 
are  mineled  in  the  calm  radiance  of  equally  beneficent  companions;. 
As  for  living  divines,  who  would  not  *rise  a  more  thouehtfpl 
or  a  better  man,  from  reading  the  published  discourses  of  Wilber- 
force,  Manning  and  Whewell,  Sumner  and  Whately,  Kingsley  and 
Vaughan,  Hardwicke  and  O'SuUivan,  of  Hare  and  Trench,  and 
Maurice,  of  Blunt,  Garbut,  and  Melville,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  of  Brown  and  Candlish,  in  Scotland ;  of  Aldis,  Binney,  Fer- 
guson, Hinton,   Kattems,   S.  McAll,   Parsons,   and   G.  Smith, 
among  English  Nonconformists  now  living: — to  say  nothing  of  the 
preachers  who  have  not  published  collections  of  their  own  sermons; 
or  of  Arnold,  Richard  Watson,  and  Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  McAll  of 
Manchester,  and  Jay,  the  most  famousof  modem  authors  inthisline 
who  have  lately  left  us — so  lately  that  we  can  scarcely  reckon  them 
among  the  dead.  We  feel  as  though  it  were  mere  flippancy  to  speak,  as 
this  writerdoes,of*  wondering  what  it  can  be  in  modem  society  which 
has  so  completely  dulled  the  capacities  of  our  spiritual  tendienL' 
The  reference  to  the  *  Scottish  Kirk*  would  come  most  appropriately 
from  a  narrow-hearted  Episcopalian,  with  his  eyes  shut  and  hu 
ears  stopped  to  any  good  thing  among  the   Galileans  of  the 
north ;  who  knows  something  of  their  fore-elders  through  the  pie^ 
turesque  misrepresentations  of  the  great  Abbotsford  romancer ; 
and  who  sees  'more  daring  enthusiasm  and  devotion'  in  the  psalm- 
singing  swordsman  of  the  hill-side  than  in  the  energy  which  has 
brought  forth  a  Free  Church,  covering  the  land  with  ner  temples 
and  schools.     Even  the  Roman-Catholic  nidpit,  with  all  its  firallSi 
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ifi  far  from  being  the  *  limbo  of  dulness*  into  which  the  priests 
are  described  as  having  fallen. 

If  we  take  clerical  authors  beyond  the  strictly  professional 
r^on  of  *  collections  of  sermons/  we  know  not  of  any  prescriptive 
right  they  have  to  platitudea  Their  genius,  erudition,  wit,  and 
intelligent  humanity,  are  not  unfell,  we  believe,  in  any  walk  of 
science,  any  field  of  literature,  or  any  enterprise  of  philanthropy. 
For  anything  we  know  or  suspect  to  the  contrary,  the  brightest 
coruscations  of  our  proudest  periodicals — ^possibly  the  *  Times' 
itself — ^may  have  flashed  from  the  Thought  of  writers,  who,  how- 
ever brilliant  in  an  '  article,'  ha¥e  been  wanting  in  the  religious 
zeal,  or  the  physical  ability,  without  which  no  writer,  however 
able,  will  rise  above  the  inexpiable  offence  of  dulness  in  the 
pohpit 

The  pages  of  the  *  Eclectic  Review'  have  been  open  to  writers 
who  freely  expressed  their  views' of  the  points  in  which  a  portion 
of  British  preachers  would  do  well  to  make  improvement  With 
equal  freedom  we  use  such  faculties  as  we  possess,  to  vindicate 
the  great  body  so  indiscriminately  assailed  through  the  most 
public  organ  of  the  press.  We  hold  the  pulpit  to  be  an  institute 
conaecrated.  to  interests  as  much  higher  than  those  of  secular 
professions  as  the  things  eternal  are  above  those  that  perish.  We 
have  an  inexpressibly  deep  conviction  that  it  is  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  for  the  well-being  of  all  that  elevates  nations 
and  adorns  society,  that  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  should  be 
maintained.  Without  sectarianism,  without  adulation,  and  with- 
out willingly  approaching  the  confines  of  censoriousness,  we 
purpose  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  present  contribution  to 
this  sole  object 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  wherein  consists  the 
true  dignity  of  the  pulpit?  Mere  investiture  with  ministerial  oflice 
is  no  security  for  this.  Placed  on  a  height  which  exposes  him  to 
general  notice,  the  preacher's  character  becomes  a  species  of 
pubUc  property :  every  man  having  a  right — which  some  will  use 
not  sparingly — ^to  make  his  proceedings  the  theme  of  their 
criticism,  and  the  topic  of  their  discourse.  Now,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  variety  of  men's  opinions  and  tastes,  he  will  be  prepared 
for  great  diversities  of  judgment  on  him,  and  on  his  ministry. 
His  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may  command  the  reverence 
of  the  superstitious,  and  will  procure  a  measure  of  kindness  from 
all  good  men;  but  it  cannot  shield  him  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
thoughtful,  from  the  animadversions  of  the  prejudiced,  or  from 
the  attacks  of  the  calumnious.  Many  eyes  are  on  his  path ;  and 
it  would  be  sheer  childishness  to  fancy  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  feebleness  of  his  character,  or  the  inefficiency  of  his  labours, 
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his  oflSce  will  screen  him  from  contempt.  So  far  ia  tliis  from 
being  Ukely,  that  the  very  sanctity  conceded  to  this  office  raises 
men's  expectations;  and  should  he  greatly  disappoint  those 
expectations — such,  at  leasts  as  are  reasonable — his  confession 
will  be  weakened,  he  is  sure  to  be  despised.  But  the  fault  is  to 
a  great  extent  his  own.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  there  are 
men  as  malicious  as  they  are  faUible ;  that  those  who  love  their 
errors  and  sins  will  hate  the  ministers  of  truth  and  holiness ;  and 
that  even  in  the  church,  some  of  the  most  heavenly-minded 
ministers  have  suflFered  much  evil  from  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  who  were  pledged,  in  all  honour  and  principle, 
to  a  diflferent  course.  Still,  the  admonition  of  both  Scripture 
and  experience  assures  the  preacher  that  it  depends  upon  himself 
whether  men  shall  despise  him  or  not.  Some,  men's  scorn  is 
indeed  praise :  who  would  covet  the  applause  of  the  proud  and 
ignorant?  they  would  have  stoned  the  best  of  the  prophets,  or 
crocified  the  Son  of  God.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  plain  that 
every  preacher  does  well  to  protect  himself  against  deserving  to 
be  despised,  especially  for  the  want  of  firmness,  consistency,  and 
dignified  energy  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  Instead  of 
attributing  any  fedlure  in  the  weight  of  his  character  to  the  foUy 
or  malignity  of  others,  to  the  enmity  of  Satan,  or,  as  we  fear  is 
more  common,  to  the  mystery  of  Providence,  let  him  guard 
against  the  causes  of  such  failure  in  himself.  It  may  not  be  in 
kis  power  always  to  correct  misconception;  he  may  not  be 
favoured  with  popularity;  his  may  not  be  the  reputation  of  what 
are  called  splendid  talents,  profound  learning,  or  extraordinary 
zeal ; — ^yet  it  is  in  his  power  to  avoid  being  despised.  He  can — 
vast  mmabers  do — leave  in  every  man's  mind  the  conviction  that 
he  is  a  sincere,  devoted,  and  enlightened  minister  of  Christ ;  ami 
then,  however  men  may  stand  aJoof  from  him,  or  hate  him,  or 
even  affect  to  contemn  him,  despise  him  in  their  hearts  they 
cannot 

For  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  hk^  des^yiseiL — what  a  fearful 
evil!  Suppose  the  man  to  know  this,  and  that  he  is  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  what  a  wTetched  useless  crc*ature  he  must  be;  how 
poor  and  timid  his  instructions!  how  little  adapted  to  excite 
interest,  or  produce  impression!  what  a  chill  on  the  heart  that 
ought  to  bum  with  love !  what  weakness  in  the  arm  that  ought 
to  wield  the  wea}K)ns  of  truth!  what  langtior  in  the  eye  that 
ought  to  flash  conviction  on  the  conscience !  wliat  faltering  in  the 
tongue  that  ought  to  speak  as  timched  by  a  seraph  with  the  fire 
id  heaven !  what  cret'ping  in  the  demeanour  that  ought  to  bear 
the  erectness  of  an  honest  man,  and  the  frankness  of  a  messenger 
of  Qod !  For  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be  this,  how  degrading ! 
With  what  ^confidence   can   he  anticipate  success?  with  what 
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hope  can  he  look  onward  to  eternity?  with  what  propriety  or 
decency  can  he  discharge  the  functions  of  an  ofHce  for  which 
he  is  utterly  unfit?  Better  for  him,  more  for  his  personal 
happiness  a  thousand  times,  to  take  the  meanest  station  at  the  feet 
of  tne  humblest  teacher  whose  strength  has  not  gone  from  him. 
PiuBing  from  this  humiliating  picture,  let  us  mark  the  bad 
eStc^  of  a  feeble  ministiy  on  others.     The  hearts  of  holy  men 

•  The  ways  of  Zion  do  Tnoum,  her  gates  are  d^olate,  her 
tears  are  on  her  cheeks,  she  is  in  bitterness;  the  church  is 
like  the  flodL  of  a  shepherd  whose  right  arm  is  withered — en- 
{sebled,  scattered,  cast  down;  the  seasons  of  hallowed  mirth 
become  darkened  and  disturbed,  and  the  office  which  was  deagned 
for  their  furtherance  in  the  gospel,  is  their  anguish  and  their 
harden.  In  such  a  melancholy  state  of  things,  there  are  not 
hkely  to  be  inquirers  after  salvation.  And,  alas!  if  any  sinner 
should  be  awakened,  to  whom  shall  he  repair  for  instruction 
and  encouragement  ?  Instead  of  alarming  the  impenitent^  the 
ministry  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  is  like  the  ^miccsma 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  lulling  their  souls  to  death;  while  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  are  hardened  in  their  impiety,  and 
clothe  Christianity  herself  in  the  garb  of  her  unworthy  mes- 
senger. It  were  a  sore  calamity  indeed  to  follow  the  young 
pr»cher  from  the  solemnities  of  ordination  to  those  of  hasty 
bmial ;  deeply  would  it  grieve  all  good  men  to  see  his  mind 
ekmded  or  broken  by  insanity,  his'  body  smitten  with  disease, 
or  his  peace  destroyed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  or  by  popular 
fiction ;  yet  such  evils  are,  in  the  apprehension  of  every  man  of 
Christian  dignity,  less  than  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  of 
having  his  testimony  scorned,  or  his  office  treated  with  contempt 
'  The  spirit  of  a  Tncun  will  smstain  his  infi/rmityy  but  a  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bearf 

We  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  suspected  of  forgetting  that  for  all 
the  honour  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  men  are  dependent  upon  God ; 
but  the  feeling  of  that  dependence  is  not  an  indolent  habit;  it  is 
understood  by  those  only  who  are  making  their  best  efforts;  and 
by  them  it  is  never  felt  so  deeply  as  when  their  efforts  are  the 
greatest.  Nor  will  any  of  our  clerical  readers  think  that  while 
thus  seeming  to  address  them,  we  overlook  the  higher  motives  to 
fideh^  which  abound  in  Scripture,  and  which  must  be  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  their  minds.  He  i«  an  intruder  on  the 
nuBistry  who  is  not  inove<l  to  it,  and  moved  i/n  it,  by  the  Holy 
Spuit — by  the  love  of  Christ — by  tho  desire  of  saving  souls — hy 
coDcem  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  had  these  sacred  principles  an 
unwavering  ascendant  in  the  minds  even  of  preachers,  to  them 
tfkme  it  would  be  sufficient  to  appeal ;  but  such  is  tire  imperfect- 
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ness  of  our  common  nature,  that  we  are  all  assailed  by  a  thousand 
temptations;— nnen  pass  through  an  endless  variety  of  connexions 
and  circumstances,  that  bring  out  weak  points  in  their  character 
which  require  to  be  watched  and  fortified,  or  they  are  sure  to  fEuL 
With  a  view  to  this,  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  many  inferior  mo- 
tives, auxiliary  to  those  which  are  supreme.  And  if  apostles  deemed 
it  right  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  subordinate  considerations,  no 
minister  can  feel  that  he  does  not  require  them, unless  he  be  assured 
of  greater  purity  and  elevation  of  character  than  the  apostles 
claim  for  themselves,  and  concede  to  their  associatea  We  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  further,  that  some  ministers  have  greatly 
lessened  their  usefulness  by  affecting  superiority  to  the  opinions 
of  men.  The  preacher  can  never  be  superior  to  men's  opinions. 
Hi8  usefulness  depends,  hy  the  ordinance  of  Ood,  on  his  accept- 
ance with  the  people,  on  his  estimation  among  his  brethren,  on 
his  having  ^a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without;'  and  since 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  his  falling  into  contempt ;  since 
that  would  be  his  own  fault ;  since  the  evil  so  incurred  is  one  of 
most  appalling  magnitude;  it  is  at  once  the  dictate  of  sound 
reasoning,  of  right  feeling,  and  of  a  healthy  conscience,  that  each 
preacher  .should  resolve  that,  so  fiax  as  he  is  concerned,  this  shall 
not  be. 

To  the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus  resolves,  the  ends  for  which 
the  Christian  ministry  was  instituted  will  be  ever  present  These 
are  summed  up  in  the  striking  language  of  Scripture: — *  To 
save  souls  from  death — to  turn  si/aners  to  righteousness — to 
glorify  the  Saviour — to  build  up  the  spiritual  temple  of  Chd 
^^4o  do  the  work  of  God's  husbamxi/ry — to  present  every  inan 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Were  he  to  aim  atiower  ends,  he  would 
sink  the  grandeur  of  his  office,  he  woidd  violate  his  solemn 
pledge,  and  he  would  subject  himsislf,  not  to  the  contempt  of  men 
only,  but  to  the  scorn  of  angels  and  the  curse  of  God.  The 
earnest  preacher  will  study  tiiem  on  the  page  of  inspiration, 
within  view  of  the  Cross,  and  in  the  Ught  of  eternity.  The  thought 
will  be  familiar  to  him  that  he  is  dealing  with  men,  dealing 
with  them  in  the  things  that  belong  to  their  undying  nature.: — 
overlooking  the  distinctions  of  rank,  of  intelligence,  or  of  property, 
he  sees  only  the  spirit  that  dies  not,  burdened  with  guilt,  fetter^ 
with  sin,  hastening  to  perdition;  hejpants  to  guide  that  spirit, 
before  it  be  too  late,  to  the  Mighty  One  who  can  take  away  the 
burden,  break  the  fetters,  arrest  its  downward  flight,  and  bear  it 
to  the  skiea  Such  thoughts  and  purposes  will  fill  his  soul  with 
lowly  dignity;  he  will  feel  his  responsibility  and  his  privil^e 
too  highly  to  soil  his  wing  in  the  dust,  or  bathe  it  in  the  streams, 
of  earth.  He  should  rather  resemble  the  apocalyptic  angel 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  breathing  the  air  of  a  purer 
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mddj  looking  stnight  before  him  into  eternity,  and  renewing 
biB  strength  in  the  brightness  of  the  smile  of  God. 

Hie  means  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  will  be  well 
sad  fireqoentl^  considered  by  the  preacher,  so  that  he  may  per- 
erive  their  wise  adaptation,  and  may  use  them  in  the  spirit  of 
oafan  relianca    It  is  no  small  part  of  his  ministry,  that  he  is  so 
amply  famished  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  its  sublimest 
olgeots,  and  that  he  has  ever  within  reach  so  many  illustrations 
of  fheir  fitness,  and  proofs  so  strong  of  their  efficacy,  to  encourage 
him  to  employ  them  with  the  utmost  fireedom.    He  is  called  to 
labour  in  we  midst  of  many  and  appalling  evils — evils,  he  will 
lemember,  which  have  never  yielded  to  the  power  of  human 
Mmsxjalime.    To  have  an  enlightened  view  of  these  means, 
tberi^xre,  to  perceive  their  suitableness,  so  as  to  wield  them  with 
the  assurance  of  success,  must  contribute  greatly  to  the  moral 
power  both  of  his  character  and  of  his  work.     B^  office  is  one 
of  tiie  many  subordinate  ministries  in  which  the  Supreme  Lord 
assorts  his  own  authority;  and  he  is  to  discharge  this  particular 
ministiy  in  a  way  which  shall  impress,  first  on  ms  ownconsdence, 
and  then  aa  the  consciences  of  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  Qod  for  every  action  and  every  thought 
It  bel<mgs  to  his  office  to  charge  every  one  of  his  hearers  with 
guilt  He  has  for  this  reason  clearly  to  expound,  and  fedthfully  to 
apdiy,  the  requirements  of  Qod's  laws :  not^  indeed,  to  guide  men 
to  happiness  by  rushing  past  the  flammg  cherubim  to  the  tree  of 
life ;  mit  to  convince  them  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  see  the  ruin 
tiiey  deserva    The  minister  of  grace  has  to  unfold  to  sinners  the 
fects  and  truths  which  show  them  that  by  grace  alone  they  can 
be  saved,  and  to  proclaim  that  grace  to  them  as  the  free  and 
glorious  dispensation  of  the  gospel     As  the  grace  which  he  pro- 
claims is  the  grace  of  a  righteous  Ood, — ^the  only  ground  of  its 
exercise  to  the  guilty  being  the  righteousness .  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  in  the  flesh, — he  is  to  insist  on  faith  in  His  sacrifice  as 
the  one  method  of  salvation.     As  the  heart  of  man  is  from  his 
birth  habitually  averse  to  faith  in  Christ,  the  evangelic  teacher 
has  to  honour  the  Holy^  Spirit^  by  imbuing  his  hearers  with  the 
vital  doctrine  as  an  objective  truth,  and  with  the  indispensable 
necessity  as  a  subjective  experience,  of  beins;  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  become  the  sons  of  Qod,  the  heirs  of  eternal  life. 
As  the  religion  of  the  gospel  is  practical,  he  is  to  enforce  its  oblir 
ktions,  as  well  as  inculcate  its  doctrines,   holding  forth  the 
kviour's  perfect  character  as  the  revelation  of  Ood,  exciting 
admiration  and  confidence,  that  it  may  stimulate  men  to  vigilance, 
and  prayer,  and  self-denial,  and  every  Christian  virtue.    As 
preachers  are  passing,  with  all  who  hear  them,  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  judgment,  and  to  the  fixed  condition  of  a  life  beyond  the 
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grave,  their  addresses  must  be  shaded  with  the  awful  gloom,  as 
well  as  radiant  with  the  glory,  of  these  prospects.  Providence  is 
daily  working  out  the  confimiation  of  the  trutlis  Uis  ministers 
are  teaching.  They  will  often  have  to  point  out  these  confirma- 
tions, that  the  sinner  may  be  filled  with  ten'or,  and  the  saint 
with  consolation,  by  the  thought — I  am  ever  in  the  hand  of  God 
By  such  means  as  these  tlie  preacher  gains  the  achievements  of 
his  ministry.  Thus  he  refutes  pernicious  errors,  or — what  is 
infinitely  better — preve/i^s  them.  Thus  he  batters  down  the 
pride  of  intellect,  of  station,  of  self-complacency,  of  spiritual 
egotism,  or  of  moral  laxity,  by  the  artillery  of  truth.  Thus  will  he 
startle  the  heedless  by  the  thunders  of  heaven.  Thus,  by  painting 
the  bow  of  hope  on  the  thick  darkness,  will  he  chase  away  despair. 

Now,  in  the  fitness  of  these  means  for  their  appointed^  ends 
lies  the  power  of  the  preacher.  They  are  themselves  fitted 
to  the  ever-shifting  aspects  of  the  human  mind.  They  are  ex- 
pressly ordained  of  God.  They  are  connected  with  His  gracious 
purposes,  and  vdth  the  actual  vouchsafement  of  his  blessing; 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  church  is  a  continuous  stream 
of  light,  reveaUng  their  efficiency  xmder  the  higher  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  preacher's  faith  in  applying  these 
means  will  not  be  an  overweening  confidence;  rather  it  will 
be  an  humble  and  devout  reliance  upon  Gkxl,  and  a  firm  trust  in 
the  gospel,  as  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believetL  So  ministering  in  holy 
things  let  those  who  dare  despise  him.  No  man  despises  the 
physician  who  arrests  the  diseases  and  improves  the  health  of 
the  community;  or  the  merchant  who  diti^ses  the  comiVnis  of 
civilized  life  amid  the  families  aroimd  him  and  in  far-off  places; 
or  the  farmer  who  covers  the  broad  acres  of  his  country  with 
peaceful  flocks,  or  with  luxuriant  olive  groves;  or  vineyards,  or 
smiling  harvests.  No  man  despLses  the  patriot  who,  by  his 
councils  in  the  senate,  or  by  his  triumph  in  the  field,  or  on  the 
deep,  has  won  the  liberty  or  raised  tlie  glory  of  his  nation.  Then 
how  can  any  man  despise  the  preacher,  who  turns  the  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;  who  purifies  tlie  moral  atmosphere; 
who  spreads  throu^^h  the  laud  the  oniaments  of  virtue  and  the 
sweets  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  lia}>piness;  who  poiira 
the  bahn  of  mercy  on  the  pierced  sj>irit ;  and  who  cheers  the 
deathbed  of  the  dying  with  the  comforts  of  grace,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  glory  ? 

A  large  measure  of  the  qualifii*ations,  and  of  the  spirit 
demanded  for  the  pu]}nt,  will  bo  soui^dit  Very  many  are  the 
preachers  giving  daily  pnxjts  that   these  ((ualificatious  and  this 

2irit  have  not  been  withheld  from  tlif^m.     They  will  respond  to 
e  exhortation  that  urges  them  U^  a^k  of  Ctod  to  give  them,  as 
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they  advance,  clearer  indications  of  their  call  to  this  sacred  wwk. 
This  he  will  do  for  them,  if  tiiey  are  not  ^  straitened  in  them- 
sdvea.' — ^Two  qualifications  for  me  ministry,  susceptible  of  inde- 
finite improvement,  require  their  unwearied  attention^KNOW- 
LEDOE,  AND  APTNESS  TO  TEACH.    There  is  scacoely'any  kind  of 
knowledge  of  which  the  preacher  may  not  avail  himself  in  the 
work  of  his  ministry;  but  some  kinds  of  knowledge  are  indis- 
pensabla    He  tnmf  continue  to  explore  the  fields  of  science;  to 
ransack  the  archives  of  history;  to  gather  the  flowers  of  poetry, 
and  the  fruit  of  literature,  as  his  taste  inclines  or  his  opportu- 
nitieB  allow;  and  from  every  quarter  he  may  enrich  his  general 
current  of  associations,  and  augment  his  power  of  thinking,  while 
new  and  varied  illustrations  of  the  truth  will  flow  upon  him  to  inr 
crease  the  charm  of  his  instructionsL    But  the  stople  of  his  mental 
furniture  must  be  more  special  and  more  sacreGL    As  a  teadier 
4xf  religion,  he  must  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.    Happy  he  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  every  day  to  the  critical  investigation  of 
.the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  tiie  t>eautiful  languages  which  he  hae 
chosen  as  the  vehicles  of  inspiratioa    These  studies  will  need  to 
be  hallowed  by  prayer  for  spiritual  discernment  and  a  heart-felt 
impression  of  the  truth  he  is  teaching. — In  subservience  to  this 
great  oen^roi  study  of  a  minister,  it  is  greatly  to  his  advantage  if 
he  fflpend  much  of  his  retirement  in  communion  with  the  holy 
dead :  — ^with  the  simple  believingneas  of  the  early  teachers  of  the 
^idiurch; — ^with  the  cultured  genueness  of  Melancthon; — ^with  the 
spiritualness  of  Owen,  and  the  ethereal  piety  of  Leighton;  learning 
sublimity  from  Howe,  and  energy  from  Chamock ;  and  melting  his 
soul  by  the  pathos  of  Flavel; — delighting  himself,  yet  nottoo  much, 
with  tiie  silvery  eloquence  of  Bates ; — ^bracing  his  faculties  with 
the  gigantic  logic  of  Edwards ; — trembling,  weeping,  pleading  with 
Baxter.     From  the  best  of  the  French  preachers  he  may  improve 
the  unction  of  his  spirit;  from  the  German,  the  vitaUty  of  his 
imagination  and  the  depth  of  his  biblical  lore ;  from  the  EngUsh, 
.the  manliness  of  his  style,  the  fixedness  of  his  principles,  and  the 
crystal-like  lucidity  of  his  views.     Lot  no  limits  be  set  to  his 
riding  of  theology,  especially  such  reading  as  will  expand  his 
conception  of  the  grand  themes  of  redemption,  or  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  in  the  boundless  variety  of  its 
religious  affections  and  of  its  spiritual  dangers. 

All  this  knowledge  the  preacher  is  to  acquire,  in  order  that  he 
may  impart  it;  and  therefore  his  aptness  to  teach  will  need  to 
be  cultivated  with  most  conscientious  diligence.  He  vrill  aim  at 
being  an  acceptable  preacher  and  a  skilnil  teacher.  His  texts 
will  be  judiciously  chosen;  his  method  of  expounding  them 
simple;  his  matter  full  without  tediousneas;  the  arrangement  of 
his  thoughts  natural  and  easy;  his  language  plain  without  coarse- 
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ness,  select  without  being  fastidious,  popular,  not  technical  or 
scholastic ;  his  embellishments  lively  and  instructive,  rather  than 
ambitious;  his  entire  composition  an  honest  and  skilful  endea- 
vour to  give  to  his  people  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  talents  and 
of  all  his  studies. 

The  good  preacher  will  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  cultivate, 
as  long  as  he  lives,  the  art  of  public  speaking,  by  which  we  mean 
making  the  most  of  his  physical  advantages,  and  labouring  to 
correct  the  imperfections  of  nature  or  of  habit     Much  more  im- 

Sortance  than  some  men  seem  to  be  aware  of  belongs  to  firmnests 
istinctness,  melody,  and  variety  of  tone,  and  a  graceful  and  im- 
pressive manner  of  addresa  There  is  neither  grammar,  logic,  nor 
rhetoric  exclusively  consecrated  to  the -pulpit  The  natural  and 
simple  style  of  speaking  is  the  best :  the  stiff  and  pompous  is  the 
worst:  the  careless  and  slovenly  is  contemptible. 

Of  all  men,  the  preacher  must  be  IN  earnest.  His  earnestness 
arises  from  seeing  clearly  and  constantly  the  things  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  It  is  his  business  so  to  see  them.  He  is  taught  of 
God  that  men  are  walking  in  a  vain  show,  and  his  office  is  an 
empty  name  if  he  ever  takes  his  eyes  away  from  the  realities  which 
religious  beUef  opposes  to  the  illusions  of  sense.  He  believes,  and 
therefore  he  speaks,  using  great  boldness  of  speech.  He  is  pre- 
sumed to  hiow  the  danger  which  his  fellow-sinners  ignorantly 
brave,  and  to  fed  the  value  of  the  religion  of  which  they  make  light. 
It  is  to  be  manifest  that  the  contemplation  of  things  as  they  are^ 
is  the  familiar  habit  of  his  mind.  His  hearers  are  to  be  assured 
that  he  is  thinking  of  eternity — ^living  for  eternity — preaching  for 
eternity;  and  his  looks,  tones,  gesture,  as  well  as  the  seriousness 
of  his  character  and  the  solemnity  of  his  preaching,  are  to  be  such 
as  to  convince  them  that  everything  in  his  relation  to  them  i& 
connected  with  eternity.  But  the  earnestness  of  the  preacher  is 
affectionate.  Liove  is  the  ruler  of  men's  hearts;  it  is  the  element 
of  Christianity.  It  became  incarnate  in  our  Lord  s  own  mi- 
nistry, pouring  grace  into  his  lips  and  filling  his  eyes  with 
tears.  In  the  greatness  of  his  love  he  not  only  sent  forth  those 
twelve  apostles  and  the  *  other  seventy  also,'  but  himself  travelled 
through  Judaea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  pitying  and  blessing 
the  people  as  he  passed,  till  he  ix>ured  out  his  midnight  cries 
and  tears  under  tne  olives  of  Gethsemane,  and  in  an  agony  of 
love  he  died  upon  the  cross.  The  spirit  of  tenderness — ^yos,  of 
impassioned  tenderness — may  well  beseem  the  preacher  of  that 
Cross: 

*  Here,  to  reason  \a  to  feel. 
To  feel  in  to  be  fired.' 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  preacher's  strength  ;  for  love  is  stronger 
than  death;  many  waters  cannot  quench  it    We  are  to  feel  that 


^, 
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ihepreaeherliaBUsmlusheart,  that  toe  axe  dear  to  him;  that  he 
aeeks  not  ours,  but  us, — Such  earnestness  is  not  becovrmig  only; 
it  is  the  means  of  drawing  us  to  him.  It  is  the  soul  of  Christian 
eloquence.  It  wields  a  stronger  spell  than  the  enchanter's  over 
our  spirits.  If  we  might  express  our  prayer  to  God  for  all  the 
TOCttchers  of  the  Qospel  in  one  word,  it  would  be  ^  earnestness/ 
This  is  the  electric  nenre — the  lightning  of  the  souL  Maj  all 
^preachers  think,  and  study,  and  pray,  and  preach,  and  discharge 
all  their  functions  with  IJbe  hearts  of  men  who  are  in  earnest ! 
Who  can  forget  Bimyan's  matchless  picture  ?— ^*  A  very  grave  per- 
son, hanging  up  against  the  wall  of  the  Interpreter's  house,  and 
this  was  the  fasnion  of  it  It  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the 
best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  of  truth  was  written  on  his 
lips,  the  world  was  behind  his  back,  it  stood  as  if  it  pleaded  with 
men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  on  its  head.' 

The  true  preacher  will  aim  at  constantly  growing  improvement 
in  all  his  inmi8tration&  It  were  too  painfid  a  speculation  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  why  the  ministry  of  some  men  has  un- 
happily  been  the  best  at  the  beginning.  Ought  it  to  be  so  with 
any?  It  is  the  reverse,  we  would  fain  trust,  with  the  greater 
part  Both  the  bodily  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  preacher  are 
capable  of  nearly  endless  improvement;  and  if  he  would  keep 
rismg  beyond  the  reach  of  contempt  in  the  progress  of  his  mi- 
nistry, he  will  try  to  be  a  better  divine,  abetter  preacher,  a  better 
pastor,  and  a  better  man  every  week  he  Uvea  To  secure  this 
gradual  improvement,  there  are  several  habits  which  are  worthy 
of  adoption.  Early  rismg  and  constant  exercise,  with  temperance, 
in  a  great  measure  protect  the  preacher  from  the  trains  of 
nerv(ms  disorders,  which  have  laid  so  many  of  them  prostrate, 
and  will  help  him  to  maintain  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  is 
of  such  inestimable  importance  in  all  bis  duties.  If  it  be  ne- 
cessary— as  every  preacher  knows — ^that  he  should  be  a  constant 
Kader  and  a  close  student,  it  is  at  least  equally  necessary  that 
he  should  abound  in  prayer. — He  will  find  great  advanta^  in  a 
frequent  and  faithful  revision  of  his  ministiy.  This  will  detect 
errors  and  deficiencies  which  would  else  escape  his  cognizance, 
though  glaring  enough  to  others.  It  would  humble  him  before 
God  and  thus  improve  his  piety  by  deepening  his  experience,  and 
by  calling  into  more  vigorous  activity  bis  faith  in  the  promises  of 
truth  and  his  dependence  on  the  grace  of  the  spirit  His  people, 
too,  would  be  refreshed  by  the  continual  improvement  of  his 
ability,  and  bis  willingness  to  serve  them.  The  want  of  such  im- 
provement is  sometimes — not  always,  certainly — the  chief  oc- 
casion of  those  disheartening  failures  which  have  so  much  turned 
the  settled  pastorate  of  the  Nonconformists  into  a  vacant  mi- 
nistry, depriving  our  ministers  of  the  honour,  and  our  churches  of 
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the  benefit,  which  result  from  a  connexion  strengthened  by  the 
habitudes  of  years,  and  dissolved  only  by  the  course  of  age,  or  by 
the  hand  of  death.  Why  should  the  preacher  not  be  to  a  con- 
legation  as  a  tree  planted  in  a  genial  soil,  striking  its  roots  more 
deeply,  offering  a  more  grateful  shade,  and  bringing  forth  still 
riper  and  more  plenteous  fruits,  that  they  who  hear  his  last  ser- 
mon may  have  to  say :  *  That  was  the  best' 

The  unwritten  history  of  some  preachers  haunts  one  s  memory 
with  frightful  apparitions,  on  which  we  have  no  heart  to  dwell 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  preacher  be  blameless.  He  is  to  be 
exemplary.  In  him  the  outlines  of  Christian  virtue  are  to  be  boldly 
defined,  well  filled  up,  and  instinct  with  life.  Had  he  the  talent 
of  an  angel  and  the  fervour  of  an  apostle,  they  avail  him  not  if 
unaccompanied  by  eminent  goodness.  His  growth  in  grace  is  of 
incalculable  importance  to  him  as  a  minister;  for  it  will  not  only 
save  him  from  contempt :  it  will  secure  to  him  that  esteem  which 
adds  to  the  weight  of  his  personal  character,  while  it  leads  men 
to  respect  his  office,  and  to  venerate  his  doctrines.  It  becomes 
his  high  honour  to  augment  the  spiritual  lustre  of  the  ministry, 
and  of  the  general  body  of  the  faithful 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  with  due  respectfulness  to  every 
preacher, — above  all  things  preach  earnestly  the  glorious  gospel  rf 
the  grace  of  God — ^the  ancient  gospel — the  Catholic  gospel,  the 
Apostolic  gospel,  the  foolishness  of  preaching  which  is  wiser  than 
men,  which  poured  such  floods  of  light  and  blessedness  on  our 
world,  before  Calvin  or  Arminius  was  bom ; — the  gospel  by  which 
the  Reformers  in  their  manly  plainness,  the  Puritans  in  their 
honest  faithfidness,  "Whitfield  in  his  most  seraphic  eloquence,  and 
Wesley  in  his  most  stupendous  labours,  were  eciually  inspired ; — 
that  gospel  which  arraigns  every  man  as  a  siimer,  proclaims  to 
every  man  a  Saviour,  which  lays  the  blame  of  the  impenitent 
entirely  on  himself,  and  ascribes  the  salvation  of  tlie  Christian 
entirely  to  the  grace  of  God.  Let  him  preach  this  gospel  to  the 
people,  as  though  he  had  received  his  commission  on  Mount 
Olivet,  warm  from  the  heart  of  Jesus,  while  he  stood  and 
stretched  his  hands,  and  then  went  up  to  heaven.  Let  him 
preach  the  sacrifice  of  his  Cross  as  though  he  had  wept  with 
John  on  Calvary,  and  had  seen  the  travail  of  that  soul  which  was 
poured  out  for  uur  salvation.  Let  him  preach  against  sin,  as  one 
who  had  shrunk  ])efore  the  glory  in  which  God  came  do¥m  on 
Horeb  to  scorch  the  law  with  his  own  finger  in  the  stona  Let 
him  preach  eternity,  iis  one  to  whom  the  veil  Is  Ufted  up,  who 
hears  the  trumj)  of  judgment,  who  set^s  the  doom  of  the  unsaved, 
who  is  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  ransomed.  Let  him  beseech 
every  sinner  to  be  n.concilfd  to  God,  a.s  one  who  has  been  recon- 
ciled to  God  himself.     Let  him  comfort  the  tempted  and  sonow- 
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ii^  as  one  whose  own  tears  have  been  wiped  away  by  mebcy, 
from  who^e  own  heart  the  Son  of  God  has  drawn  out  the  poisoned 
sblkft.  Let  him  cheer  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  as  a  man  who 
may  one  day  be  called  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  a  soul  from  which 
death  has  wrung  its  last  earthly  joy. 

Thus,  we  believe,  will  the  Dignity  of  the  Christian  Pulpit 
be  maintained. 
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Foetical  Works  of  John  I>ryden.     Edited  by  Eobert  Bell.    Vol.  I. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  '  Annotated  Edition  of  the  English 
Poets,'  which  has  been  announced  for  some  months  past  as  in  course 
of  preparation.  Such  a  work  \\q&  long  been  needed,  and  the  practised 
authorship  of  the  Editor  has  led  the  reading  puhHc  to  anticipate  its 
appearance  with  considerable  confidence.  The  Edition  is  to  *  include 
the  works  of  several  poets  entirely  omitted  from  previous  collections, 
especialW  those  stores  of  lyrical  and  ballad  poetry,  in  which  our  litera- 
ture is  richer  than  that  of  anv  other  countrv-'  The  text  is  to  '  be 
scrupulously  collated/ 'and  biographical,  critical,  and  historical  notes 
are  to  be  supplied.  Occasional  volumes  will  be  given,  with  connecting 
Notices,  of  those  Poets  whose  works  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
reproduced  entire ;  and  important  materials,  gathered  from  recent 
researches,  will  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to  enrich  the  elucidations 
furnished,  liy  the  arrangement  adopted,  the  Works  of  the  principal 
Poets  may  be  purchased  separately,  and  the  Occcmanal  volumes  also 
will  be  complete  in  themselves.  A  volume  is  to  be  published  monthly, 
price  half  a  crown ;  the  type  is  clear  and  readable,  and  their  size  is 
admirably  suited  to  such  a  collection*  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we 
look  \vith  much  favor  on  the  undertaking.  Its  value  will,  of  course, 
mainly  depend  on  the  skill  wHith  w^iich  the  editorial  department  is 
executed.  We  know  not  what  amount  of  literary  aid  Mr.  Bell  has 
secured,  but  we  trust  that  his  arrangements,  in  this  respect,  are  both 
complete  and  liberal.     If  the  edition  be  executed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
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announcement,   it  will   constitute  one   of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  additions  made  to  our  literature  in  modem  times. 

We  know  not  that  we  should  have  commenced  the  series  with 
Dry  den.  Mr.  Bell,  however,  has  consulted  His  own  taste  in  the 
selection,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  him  on  this 
accoimt.  His  sketch  of  Dryden  supplies  some  few  facts  additional  to 
those  previously  known,  and  his  estimate  of  the  man  is  on  some  points, 
according,  at  least,  to  our  judgment,  too  favorable.  The  political  and 
religious  changes  of  Dryden  are  associated  with  circumstances  too 
suspicious  to  be  regarded  with  respect ;  while  the  licentiousness  of  his 
dramas,  the  bitterness  of  his  satire,  and  the  fulsome  adulation  of  his 
Dedications,  show  the  depraving  inJfiuence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
his  masculine  genius.  Such  blemishes  would  be  deeply  to  be  deplored, 
eve-n  in  an  inferior  man ;  but  in  the  case  of  Dryden  they  make  us  blush 
for  our  species,  and  furnish  mortifying  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
nobiUty  and  meanness,  the  loftiest  faculties  and  the  laxest  morality, 
may  unite  in  the  same  individual.  Happily  we  have  escaped  the  con- 
tagion of  these  bad  times.  Let  us  not,  however,  in  the  sternness  of 
our  critical  judgments,  lose  sight  of  the  extenuating  circumstances 
which  may  be  afleged  on  behalf  of  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries.  A 
few  cases  of  inadvertence,  or  of  false  judgment,  have  occurred  to  us  in 
perusing  the  sketch  of  Dryden's  life.  They  are  too  few,  however,  to 
be  dwelt  on,  and  their  recurrence,  we  trust,  will  be  guarded  against  by 
increased  caution. 


A  History  of  Oreece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Homan  Congest, 
With  Supplementary  Chapters  on  Literature  and  Art.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  Illustrated  with  one  himdred  Engravings  on  Wood. 
12mo.     pp.  632.     London :  John  Murray. 

This  is  an  admirable  book,  intended  principally  for  schools.  It  was 
commenced  some  years  since,  when  Grecian  school  histories  were  either 
superficial  and  inaccurate,  or  exceedingly  meagre  and  dry.  One  or  two 
superior  works  have  subsequently  appeared,  *  but  they  have  not  been 
written,'  says  our  author,  *  from  the  same  point  of  view  which  I  had 
proposed  to  myself;  and  in  the  best  of  them  the  history  of  literature 
and  art,  as  well  as  several  other  subjects  which  seemed  to  me  of  import- 
ance, have  been  almost  entirely  omitted.'  Dr.  Smith  has,  therefore, 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  done  so.  He 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Grote  and  Colonel  Mure,  specially 
the  former,  and  has  gone  far,  in  the  volume  before  us,  to  supply  what 
was  long  needed,  but  which  few  were  competent  to  produce.  Within 
narrow  limits,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  has  supplied  to  the  rising 
generation  the  results  of  varied  and  profound  scholarship,  and  has  thus 
greatly  added  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  his  previous  labors.  A  better 
book,  or  one  more  suited  to  its  purpose,  has  not  appeared  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  give  it  a  cordial  and  hearty  commendation. 
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The  Preacher  and  the  King ;  or,  Bourdaloue  in  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV,  Translai^  from  the  French  of  L.  Bungener.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George  Potts,  D.D.,  New  York.  Fcap.  8vo. 
pp.  371.     London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

We  are  not  anrprised  at  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  this  work. 
The  present  translation  is  made  from  the  thirteenth  French  edition, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated  of 
are  more  likely  to  secure  attention  in  this  coimtry  than  amongst  our 
continental  neighbours.  There  is  considerable  dramatic  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  incidents,  whilst  the  discussions  to  which  they  are 
subordinate  are  amongst  the  gravest  and  most  interesting  which  can 
occupy  attention.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France ;  the  time  is  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  the  principal  personages  introduced  are  the  king, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Heury,  Claude,  and  Madame  de 
Montespan.  The  leading  incident  of  the  narrative  is  a  sermon 
preached  by  Bourdaloue  at  Versailles  before  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  more  striking  instance  of  skill  and  power 
than  M.  Bungener  has  Aimished  in  his  description  of  the  mental  agony 
of  the  preacher  arising  from  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  apprehension  of 
the  King's  wrath.  Of  M.  Bungener  we  know  nothing  save  by  this 
work,  but  it  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  so  much  sound  sense 
and  enlightened  criticism  combined  with  an  equal  measure  of  dramatic 
power,  and  a  style  so  animated  yet  correct.  The  disquisitions  on  pulpit 
oratory  with  which  the  worfc  abounds  are  eminently  worthy  of 
attention.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  the  great  French  preachers  are 
pointed  out  with  a  felicity  rarely  equalled,  while  the  sad  deterioration 
of  the  pulpit  at  the  Augustan  era  of  the  Gallican  Church  is  so  exhi- 
bited as  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  subsequently  followed.  If 
our  limits  permitted  we  might  indulge  in  extended  quotations,  but 
these  are  the  less  necessary  as  the  cheapness  of  this  edition  places  the 
work  within  the  reach  of  most  readers.  We  need  not  add  any  formal 
recommendation. 


Young* 8  Night  Thoughts.  With  Life,  Critical  Dissertation,  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii. 
327.     Edinburgh :  James  Nichol. 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  edition  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts'  in  such  a 
dress  as  is  likf»ly  to  recall  public  attention  to  a  work  which,  with  all 
its  ruggedness,  want  of  harmony,  and  sombre  colouring,  is  amongst  the 
best  and  most  useful  productions  of  our  English  muse.  We  have 
sometimes  feared  that  the  work  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  admiration 
of  our  countrymen.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  it  is  much  more 
frequently  named  than  read.  Something  more  light  and  joyous,  more 
akin  to  the  novel  in  its  texture,  and  over  which  the  glow  of  earthly 
passions  is  more  uniformly  spread,  better  suits  the  public  taste.  We 
regret  the  fact,  and  rejoice  in  Mr.  Gilfillan' s  labours  as  well  suited  to 
correct  so  unhealthy  a  symptom.  His  introductory  sketch  does  full 
justice  to  this  master-piece  of  Young's  genius,  some  of  the  passages  of 
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which  he  says  *  are  unsurpassed  in  the  langua^re  of  men.'  Mr.  Gilfillan 
dismisses  with  very  sHght  mention  Young's  other  productions,  a>t 
unworthy  of  his  powers,  and  vindicates  his  memory-  from  some  asper- 
sions by  which  it  has  been  assailed.  Another  volume,  incUiding  the 
poetical  works  of  Goldsmith,  Collins,  and  T.  Warton,  will  complete  the 
first  year's  issue,  and  we  repeat,  what  we  formerly  stated,  that  such  a 
guinea's- worth  was  never  before  furnished  to  the  public. 


History  of  Ewropefrom  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  Accessiom 
of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart. 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  740.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  at  considerable  length  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  When  more  advanced,  we  shall  again 
recur  to  it,  with  a  view  of  ix)inting  out  its  distinctive  features,  ana  of 
doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  its  author.  At  present  we  content  our- 
Belves  with  reporting  that  the  volume  before  us,  divided  into  six  chap- 
ters, deals  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  the  recent 
history  of  Europe.  The  views  propounded  are,  of  course,  characterized 
by  the  political  creed  of  the  author,  and  contain,  therefore,  much  from 
which  we  dissent.  The  volume,  however,  merits  perusal  from  all 
classes ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  the  highest  qualities  of 
historical  composition,  is  entitled  to  respectable  rank  amongst  contem- 
porary publications.  It  is  a  more  readable  book  than  its  predecessor, 
and  as  rt  contains  less  disquisition,  and  more  narrative,  it  will  be  more 
popular.  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  '  Histon','  being  the  first  of  this 
volume,  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Italy,  from  1814  to  the 
Revolution  of  1820;  the  eighth,  relates  the  historj'  of  Russia  and 
Poland  from  1815  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  1825 ;  the  ninth, 
traces  the  royalist  reaction  in  France  from  March  1819,  to  December 
1821 ;  the  tenth,  relates  the  domestic  histor>'  of  our  o\\ti  conntn'  from 
the  Currency  Act  of  1S19  to  the  death  of  Lord  Londt)nderry,  in  1822  ; 
the  eleventh,  narrates  the  joint  histories  of  Enghmd,  Fnuice,  and 
Spain,  from  t^e  accession  of  Villelc  to  the  French  premiership  in  1819 
to  the  treaty  of  Verona  in  1 822 ;  and  the  twelfth,  deab  with  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  ;  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Louis  XVI II. 
Reserving  comments  to  a  future  occasion,  we  content  ouniclvect  with 
reconmiending  the  volume  to  the  j>erusal  of  impartial  men,  as  fur- 
nishing the  utmost  which  can  Ik*  said  on  behalf  of  the  tory  policy  of 
a  former  race  of  statesmen . 


Jaqueline  Pascal ;  or.  Convent  Life  at  Port  Boy  ah  Compiled  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  FrangtTc.  Vinet.  and  other  nources. 
Bv  H.  N.  With  an  Introduction,  bv  W.  R.  Williams,  D.D.  Post 
8vo.     pp.  286.     London  :  James  Nisln-t  and  Co. 

The  history  and  constitution  of  Port  lioyal  are  eminently  interartiiig 
and  iniBtructive.    Though  ultimately  overwhelmed  by  the  cembiix} 
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fbroe  of  regal  and  sacerdotal  enmity,  that  great  institution  has  ex- 
erted a  potent  influence  over  the  wide  domains  of  morality  and  reli- 
gkni.  The  effects  of  Jansenism  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  of  its  rela- 
tkm,  as  I>r.  Williams  remarks,  *  to  the  cause  of  Christian  morals  and 
enrangelical  doctrine,  of  sound  learning,  and  national  freedom,  and  indi- 
vidiul  worth,  the  Protestant,  no  less  than  the  Komanist,  may  well 
be  the  patient  and  delighted  student.'  The  name  of  Pascal  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  fortunes  of  Port  Royal, — the  sister  Jaqueline,  equally 
with  the  illustrious  brother,  Blaise.  The  present  volume  is  devoted 
[Specially  to  the  former,  but  it  contains  numerous  references  to  the 
latter,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  var^nng  fortunes  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  they  were  identified.  Its  narrative  is  deeply  interest- 
ing ;  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  clear,  chaste,  and  amimated, 
and  the  views  it  expresses  are  at  once  tolerant,  catholic,  and  evangelical. 
Consisting  of  translations  from  the  French,  it  yet  presents  the 
idiomatic  and  racy  style  of  an  original,  and  might  be  read  as  such  were 
it  not  for  the  notice  on  the  title-page.  In  Jaqueline  Pascal,  '  dignity 
and  lowliness,  wisdom  and  simplicity,  lofty  genius  and  saintly  piety, 
the  martyr's  firmness  and  the  woman's  tenderness,'  were  blended  in 
beantiful  proportions.  We  warmly  conmiend  this  record  of  her  virtues, 
and  memoriiu  of  her  saintly  life,  to  the  confidence  and  early  acquaint* 
anoe  of  oor  readers. 


Decimal  Coinage  Tables,  for  Simplifying  and  Ftwilitating  the  Intro- 
dmctum  of  the  Proposed  New  Chinage.  .  By  Robert  Mears. 
London:  Adams.     1853. 

It  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  convey  witli  perfect  cleiBuness  in  a 
fpw  sentences  the  theory  of  the  admirable  system  of  decimal  coinage 
now  proposed  to  the  public  and  recommended  in  a  report  of  a  parlia^ 
mentary  committee.  At  present  the  relative  values  of  our  coins  in 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  are  as  I,  20,  12,  and  4.  This 
is  farther  complicated  by  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  other  coins,  which 
inTolve  our  ordinary  transactions  in  great  and  tedious  complication.  To 
remedy  this,  it  is  proposed  to  assimilate  our  monetary  accoxmts  to  the 
ordinary  enumeration  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  In  this 
scheme,  however,  the  order  Ls  reversed,  the  pound  being  taken  as  the 
unit,  and  the  succeeding  figures  as  the  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thou- 
:tan9ths  of  that  unit,  a  point  or  dot  being  placed  ailer  the  pounds  to 
di.stingui8h  them  from  the  successive  inferior  denominations.  Tliese 
denominations  it  is  proposed  to  designate,  instead  of  pounds,  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  pounds,  florins,  cents,  and  mills ;  and  as  each 
inferior  denomination  is  one-tenth  of  the  next  superior,  the  amount 
£34.59G  would  indicate  thirty -four  pounds,  five  florins,  nine  cents,  and 
six  mills.  The  dift'erence  between  this  styl'j  of  coinaj^o  and  the  clumsy 
one  at  present  in  u.se  is  that,  whereas  liow  DUO  of  the  lowest  denomi- 
nation, or  farthings,  make  a  pound,  hereafter  one  thousand  mills  will 
answer  to  that  value.  The  result  will  be  that  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  smns  of  money  will  henceforth  be 
simple  instead  of  compound.     The  different  denominations  of  money 
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tallying  exactly  with  the  numera,t Ion-table — a  refonn  for  which 
little  boys  and  girls,  in  common  with  mercantile  men  of  every  degree, 
will  consecrate  the  legislators  who  pa^s  this  act  to  everlasting  saint- 
ship.  The  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Hears  is  the  construction  of  a  set 
of  tables,  which,  like  tables  of  logarithms,  allows  of  our  obtaining,  by 
a  moment*  s  inspection,  the  results  of  long  and  tedious  computation. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Bibh.  Being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  involved  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Facts  and 
Phenomena  recorded  in  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell, 
Author  of  'Antediluvian  History,*  Ac.  pp.  viii. — 551.  London: 
Pitman. 

It  sufficiently  characterizes  this  treatise  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
many  publications  recently  issued  for  the  advocacy  of  Swedenbor- 
gianism.  Its  *  general  idea'  is — that  man  is  a  progressive  being,  origi- 
nally endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  having  fallen  into 
'  external  states,*  an  outward  revelation  has  been  given  to  him,  adapted 
to  his  erudition;  which  revelation  is  explained  on  those /spiritual' 
principles  with  which  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  are  known 
to  abound.  Though  we  regard  the  entire  theory  of  that  extraordinary 
man  as  erroneous,  the  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  a  great  numbCT 
of  curious  and  ingenious  speculations,  with  which  it  may  be  well  to 
be  acquainted,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
manifold  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  accept  the  work  as  setting  forth  *  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bible,*  but  as  an  exposition  of  the  *  peculiarities*  of  Swedenborgianism ; 
and,  taken  in  this  sense,  we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  an  interesting 
and  instructive  volume. 


Notes^  Critical  and  Explanatory^  on  the  Prophecies  of  Jonah  and 
Mosea.  With  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  Judah  and  Israel 
during  the  Period  when  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea  were  delivered. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Drake,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John*s 
College,  Cambridge.     Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1853. 

We  hail  this  as  among  the  acceptable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  are  happily  increasing  from  the  presses  of 
^ur  Universities.  The  student  of  the  minor  prophets  wOl  find  in  it 
many  useful  suggestions. 

Capital  Punishment  Unlatrful  and  Inexpedient.  An  Essay  on  the 
Punishment  of  i^eath.  Bv  John  Rippon.  pp.  209.  London: 
Cash. 

This  essay  is  introduced  by  the  recommendation  of  respectable  persoos 
well  known,  and  is  written  in  an  independent  spirit,  and  with  con- 
siderable force  of  reat^oning.  The  author  dissents  from  the  abstract 
theory,  which  makes  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  his  benefit^ 
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the  prinuunr  object  of  human  pmushments,  and  affirms  '  that  in  human, 
9A  weH  as  in  the  diTine  government,  the  primafy  object  of  punishment 
*iB  the  e&ntervatian  of  the  law's  authority,  and  the  rights  and  well 
being  of  the  non-eriminal  portion  of  the  community.'  Li  some  other 
respects,  also,  he  differs  from  previous  writers  on  the  same  side.  His^ 
den^  is  to  prove  that  it  is  unlawful,  unnecessary,  and  inexpedient,  to 
punish  a  man  with  death  for  any  crime  whatever.  In  proof  of  the 
unlttwfulnew,  he  examines  the  Scriptural  argument.  The  result  of  that 
examination  is — that  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  by  death  was 
permitted  under  the  Patriarchal  law,  and  imder  the  Mosaic  law ;  but 
that  under  Christian  law  it  is  not  re-enacted,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, *  the  distinctive  genius  of  Christianity,  as  developed  in  its  general 
and  specific  precepts,  is  opposed  to  the  penal  infliction  of  death;'  and 
that  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  repugnant  to  the  sentiments 
engendered  by  Christianity  in  the  actual  experience  of  its  disciples. 

He  then  takes  up  the  general  argument  of  natural  right,  to  which,  in 
this  case,  he  opposes  several  forcible  considerations,  worthy  of  the 
closest  attention.  We  may  say  the  same  of  his  third  chapter  on. '  The 
Primary  and  Collateral  Objects  of  Punishment.'  In  support  of  the 
position  that  capital  punishment  is  not  necessary,  the  author  refers 
to  statements  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  Montesquieu,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  to  statistic  returns  given  in  this  Journal  in  August  1848, 
and  to  commentaries  on  those  returns;  from  all  of  which  he  infers,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  increases  crime,. while  the  disuse  of  this 
punishment  diminishes  it.  The  inexpediency  of  capital  pimishment 
IS  argued  from  its  failure  to  accomplish  every  proper  end  of  penal 
infliction^  its  tendency  to  impair  the  deterring  power  of  the  law,  and 
its  precluding  every  secondary  object  of  criming  leg^lation. 

The  question  is  one  of  awful  magnitude,  and  must  be  determined  on 
some  clearly  defined  principle,  not  of  private  duty,  but  of  public  law. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  magistrate  is  required  by  someyw/e- 
domental  and  unrepealed  law  to  punish  murder  with  death,  or  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  punishing  this  crime  so  as  to  secure  the  endjs  oi' 
social  justice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  intelligence,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  community,  the  acknowledged  fallibility  of  human 
tribunals,  and  the  general  truth  that  the  excessive  severity  of  lav.- 
provokes  instead  of  deterring  from  the  crime  of  murder,  will  sooner  or 
later  abolish  capital  punishment  from  the  laws  of  England.  To  all  who 
take  a  serious  interest  in  this  grave  question,  we  recommend  a  candid 
examination  of  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  this  essay. 


The  Bridesmaid^  Count  Stephen^  and  other  Poems.     By  Mary  C.  Hume. 

pp.  862.     London:  Chapman.     1853. 

Thb  dedication  of  these  poems  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  his 
poetical  daughter,  is  a  successful  sonnet,  severely  beautiful  and  just. 
The  '  Bridesmaid*  lavs  open  chambers  of  the  female  heart,  which  have 
been  usually  closed  m)m  the  eyes  of  vulgar  mortals^  It  is  a  poem  of 
N.  & — VOU  VII.  R 
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great  power,  eshibitmg  unusual  commaQd  of  thought,  piiiimiy 
rhythm,  and  written  in  language,  which,  in  m<»ne  than  efte 
reminds  us  of  Byron's  hest  compositions.  ^  Count  Stf^ihw*  is  m  n 
wholly  different  style,  darkly  tragical  moody,  fiill  of  ^lexgy,  andraOn^ 
on  with  the  mE^esty  of  Miltonian  hlank  verse.  '  The  Joimiey  of  IdS^i 
or,  the  Fair  Countrie,'  an  allegory,  is  very  attractive  aa  ridlful  ani 
musical  verse,  and  the  reader  is  helped  to  the  undoatanding  6f  Hkm 
allegory,  hy  marginal  and  suhaidiaiy  notes.  The  ^tGacdhmeouB  Pomn 
are  all  in  a  serious  strain.  Someof  them  are  tendeiijpathetie.  OtihuBi^ 
such  as,  '  Oh,  Hiat  I  had  the  Wings  of  a  Dove;' '  The  only  Soa  of  Ui 
Mother,  and  she  was  a  Widow;*  '  Forgive  them!  for  they  knofr  mgA 
what  they  do;'  '  Others  said  an  Angel  spake;'  *  Bender  to  Q^psa^  tbt 
Things  which  are  Caesar's;'  '  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  JSobtBaiS 
'  And  there  was  a  Great  Calm ;'  '  Be  ye,  therefore,  Perfiact,'  am,  of  eoiBM^ 
on  Scriptural  themes.  One  or  two  are  translations  firom  the  QenMHk 
Miss  Hume  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  large  cultivatiofn  and  dBTCut 
mind,  and  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  to  us,  if  she  does  net  take  the  plan 
which  we  believe  she  deserves  among  the  ac^owiedged  Daughtera.  of 
Song. 

1.  Australia;  iU  Sctntiy,  Satural  Histortf,  and  Btiomrcet:  wiA  m 
glance  at  iU  €hld  Fidds, 

2.  Australia  and  Us  Settlememis.  Behgious  Tract  Society.  Mnthibf 
Series. 

These  monthly  volumes  arc  seasonable  collections  of  intelEgeoMe 
respecting  the  great  colonies  which  have  sprung  into  such  rapidly 
growing  importance.  The  information  they  contain  is,  of  course,  greatly 
condensed;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  carefully  brought  togeth^,  andia 
well  arranged. 

Greaory  of  Xazianzum.  A  Contribution  to  the  Ecclesiastical  ESaioiT 
of  the  Fourth  Century.  By  Dr.  Carl  UDman.  Translated  by  G.  V. 
Cox,  M.A.,  Esquire-Bedel  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  LoodiQii: 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

Db.  C.  Ullmaxx  has  long  been  known  and  esteemed  bo4h  ht 
Grermany  and  in  this  country,  and  we  hail  his  appearance  amoag  an, 
though  in  an  English  drese.  We  always  look  with  a  mspicioaaiye 
upon  translations ;  and  for  the  reason  that  we  have  had  not  a  few 
(ierman  authors  rendered  very  mit«erably  into  our  language,  we 
w^cre  tempted  to  i)rejudge  Mr.  G.  V.  Cox's  present  work  to  his  dis- 
favour. We  are  bound*  however,  to  admit  that  this  gentiemaii  haa 
admirably  jx^ribrmed  a  difficult  task,  in  giving  us  Ullmann's  life  of  the 
great  eastern  Divine  in  ver}*  readable  and  excellent  English.  At  the 
present  crisis,  when,  from  political  causes,  ecclesiastical  histony  haa  a 
peculiar  zest,  our  readers  will  find  it  extremely  proiitaUe  to  aeqnaint 
themselves- with  the  life  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  Gregory;  winch 
Mr.  Cox  has  placed  within  the  teach  of  all.     There  have  beoi 
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i^»n  the  tame-honoured  Nadanzian,  and  many  defenders  of  the 
fioth  of  a  less  exuberant  fiuicy,  posses^  of  equal  oratorical  power,  and 
of  a  sounder  discriminative  facidtjr.  There  have  been  others  greater 
thaa  he,  who  have  been  driven  by  '  uncanonic  heat,'  or  by  (ecumenical 
tyrazmy,  to  an  inglorious  exile ;  but  there  are  few  biographies  more 
instructive  than  his.  Dr.  Ullmann  has  not  given  us  much  new  matter. 
Afiia^  after  the  work  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  ChrUtliche  ElrchengeS' 
cMckte  of  Schrockh,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  evolve  much  that 
waa  new  in  reference  to  the  *  Divine  of  Nazianssum ;  but,  certainly,  he 
has  re-embodied  the  old  parts  in  a  very  instructive  and  agreeable 
manner;  and  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks,  not  only  for  his  excellent 
translation,  but  also  for  some  very  useful  notes,  with  which  he  has 
occasionally  supplemented  Dr.  Ulhnann's  work.  We  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Beligious  Literary  Sociei^ 
win  find  something  to  their  purpose  in  the  '  Introductory  remarks,! — 
though,  perhaps,  the  historical  data  have  been  adduced  ad  nauseam  t 
— but  we  would  commend  pp.  2 — 5  to  their  attention. 


The  Doctrines  and  Practices  o/*  Popery  JExamined.    In  a  Cowse  tf 
Lectures.      By  Ministers    in    Glasgow.      London  and   GlssgDW: 
W.  Collins,     pp.  344. 

ANOTHER  broadside  at  the  pope  and  his  pet  cardinal  now  located 
among  us,  and  heavy  metal  too!*  These  Lectures,  deUvered  and 
printed  some  years  ago,  are  again  presented  to  the  thoughtful  public 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time.  The  British  Press 
should  ever  be  forward  to  defend  that  protestantism  to  which,  in  no 
small  degree,  we  are  indebted  for  the  freedom  of  our  literature.  The 
exceedingly  low  price  at  which  this  volume  is  issued  should  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  good  people  who,  In'  a  strange  satire  upon 
the  rest  of  society,  are  called  *  the  working  classes.'  It  were  quite 
su|)eriiuou8  in  us  to  recommend  a  work  whicli  is  the  joint  production 
of  some  of  the  ablefit  di^nnes  in  Scotland.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
lecturers,  witli  the  subjects  or  titles  of  their  lectures : — '  The  Rule  of 
Faith,'  by  Dr.  John  Forbes;  'Popery  makes  void  the  Law  of 
God,'  by  Dr.  .John  Muir;  *  Popery  Perverts  the  Grospel,'  by  Dr.  T- 
Brown;  '  Popery  Corrupts  Christian  Ordinances,'  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Turner;  '  Poi>ery  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,'  by  Dr.  James  Hendemonr 
'  Popery  mokes  a  God  of  the  Priest  and  Slaves  of  the  People,'  by  Dr. 
liobert  Buchanan;  *  Popery  the  Enemy  of  Knowledge,'  by  Dr.  J.  €fc 
Lorimer;  *  Popery  tlie  Enemy  of  the  Domestic  and  Social  Affections,'  by 
Dr.  John  Smyth;  'Popery  the  Enemy  of  Public  Morals,'  by  Df; 
Michael  Willis;  'Popery  the  Enemy  of  Freedom  and  the  Bane  of 
National  Prosperity,'  (Parts  I.  ancl  II.)  by  Rer.  James  Gibson 
*  I'opcry  the  Enemy  of  the  Souls  of  Men,'  by  Dr.  Nathfoisl  Patersoxw 
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A  Little  Booh  of  Sottas  and  Ballads,    Gathered  from  Ancient 

Books,  MS.  and  Fnnted.     By  £.  F.  Eimbault,  LL  J).,  &c.    London^ 
J.  R.  Smith,    pp.  227. 

Hebe  is  a  very  beautiful  voliune,  with  illuminated  title-page  and  the 
clearest  type,  containing  seventy-four  old  English  songs.  We  have 
read  a  great  numher  of  these  ancient  rhymes,  with  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  reason  for  their  re-publication,  but  their  antiquity 
seems  to  be  the  only  excuse  for  bnnging  them  to  the  light  of  the 
prudish  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  them  are  grossly  indecent,  many 
of  them  are  simply  frivolous,  and  all  of  them  are  but  of  little  worth, 
except  so  far  as  they  show  us  what  a  gross  race  our  song-loving  fore- 
fathers were.  When  we  remember  the  sweet  little  ballads  which 
Shakspeare  introduces  occasionally  in  his  plays,  we  can  but  hope  that 
the  collection  now  before  us  belongs  to  the  hostelry  rather  than  to  the 
palace,  to  the  ballad-singers  rather  than  to  the  minstrels.  Dr.  Bim- 
bault  thinks  it  necessary  in  his  introduction  to  beg  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  public  for  these  songs,  on  the  {uea  that  '  they  tend 
neither  to  good  nor  harm.'  So  we  will  accept  them  as  they  aie, 
indicative  of  the  taste  of  the  past;  and,  as  such,  we  commend  the  bemu- 
tiful  volume  to  the  lovers  of  the  antique,  and  to  all,  who,  from  a  review 
of  English  social  life,  will  be  thankful  for  the  good  taste  which  at 
present  prevails  in  the  matter  of  i)opular  songs. 


The  Congregational  Tear-hook  for  1854.  Containing  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Congregational  Union  for  1853  ;  and  Genend  Statistics  of  the 
Denomination.     8vo.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

This  volume,  consisting  of  820  pages  of  closely-printed  letter-prens,  is 
a  perfect  marvel  in  the  way  of  cheapness.  Our  fathers  would  not  have 
bdieved  that  it  could  be  produced  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling ; 
jet  here  it  is,  after  the  experience  of  several  years,  improved  in  it» 
arrangements,  and  distinguished  beyond  all  competitors  by  the  variety 
and  completeness  of  the  information  given.  It  does  not  need  a  woid 
of  recommendation.  Every  member  of  the  congregational  body,  who 
can  spare  a  shilling,  should  obtain  a  copy :  and  all  others,  not  oongre- 
gationalists,  who  are  interested  in  the  studv  of  religious  statbtics, 
should  place  it  in  their  library  as  an  invaluable  book  of  refefvnoe. 
Such  publications  merit  higher  praise  than  is  usually  awarded  tliem. 
They  occupy  an  important  niche  in  the  literature  of  the  Chun^  and 
throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  knotty  and  perplexing  ooeatioiis  of 
the  day.  To  the  editor  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks  for  toe  onerous 
labor  he  has  so  well  discharged.  If  his  services  are  estimated  aococding 
to  our  standard,  an  edition  of  5000  will  be  &r  from  supplying  the 
demand  created. 
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Bome-Book  for  Children  of  all  Ages,     London :  Ward  and  Co. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  this  little  volume  more  highly  than 

we  think.     It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and 

bj  the  variety  of  its   contents, — poetry  and  prose,  narrative,  fable, 

«nd  homily, — ^it  keeps   alive  their   attention,  and  is  well  suited  to 

supply  them  with  pleasure  and  instruction.     We  have  seen  its  effect 

on  our  own  little  ones,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  other  parents. 

It  is  not  only  free  from  everything  objectionable  in  the  matter  of 

iowd  and  sentiment,  but   is  pervaded  by  a  deeply  Christian   spirit, 

exhibited  in  a  form  well  calcidated  to  please  and  benefit  the  youthful 

reader. 


Glimmes  of  Cheat  Men;  or^  Biographic  Tlioughts  of  Moral  Man^ 
hood.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp  148.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  distinctive  cliarac- 
teristics  of  fifteen  iUustrious  men,  some  of  which  *  apjjeared  several 
yean  ago  in  another  form  and  imder  another  title.'  We  need  scarcely 
add  that  these  sketches  are  marked  by  considerable  power,  and  bear  the 
traces  of  the  author's  individuality.  They  are  suggestive  rather  than 
8atLifiEu:!tory,  and  will  serve  to  stimulate  desu^  for  tiiller  information. — 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Clialfners,  JD.D.,  LL.D,  By  his  Son-in-Law,  the 
Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL;D.  Second  Quarterly  Part.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  This  second  quarterly  part  completes  the 
first  volume  of  the  cheap  issue  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  Memoirs,  which  we 
have  already  introduced  to  our  readers  with  a  warm  and  well-merited 
eulogy.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  issued  at  half-a-crown,  and  two  more 
parts  will  comprise  the  whole  work.  The  publishers  have  wisely  issued 
it  in  weekly  numbers  at  three  halfpence  each;  in  monthly  parts 
at  sixpence;  and  in  quarterly  at  two  and  sixpence.  By  one  or  other 
of  these  modes  the  convenience  of  most  readers  will  be  met,  and  the 
large  circulation  so  obtained  will  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
work. — An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or,  a  Feep  at  the  World  from 
a  Garret.  Being  the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man.  From  the  French 
of  Emile  Souvestre.  pp.  144. — SpeecJies  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in 
1831  and  1832.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected 
by  himself,  pp.  128.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  Two  numbers  of 
the  *  Traveller's  Library,'  the  first  of  which  obtained  the  Crown  from 
the  French  Academy,  and  the  second  contains  the  report  of  six  speeches 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  parliamentary  orators  on  the  subject  of 
reform.  The  latter  of  these  publications  needs  no  comment,  and  the 
former  requires  only  to  be  read  in  order  to  be  highly  appreciated.  Both 
are  well  suited  to  the  *  Traveller's  Library.' — Christian  Experience,  in 
its  several  Parts  and  Stages.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Leifchild,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  280.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  this  work  has  reached,  what  it  richly  merited,  a  second 
edition.  It  was  warmly  commended  in  our  journal  on  its  first  appear* 
ance,  and  we  are  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  repeating  our 
approval.  Such  a  work  is  honorable  both  to  the  pastor  whose  services 
it  perpetuates,  and  to  the  people  by  whom  those  services  have  been 
gratefully  appreciated. 
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The  Eastern  Question  is  at  length,  appaeektlt,  apfboach-( 
ING  A  SOLUTION.  We  speak  with  hesitation,  because  the  final  decision 
of  the  Czar  is  not  yet  known.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  decision 
will  be  warlike.  The  ease,  however,  is  not  absolutely  determined,  and 
until  the  irrevocable  step  is  taken  we  cling  to  the  hope  that  more 
peaceful  views  wiU  prevail  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  emperor  talks 
largely,  and  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly  violent.  His  personal  am- 
bition is  evidently  aroused.  He  has  advanced  too  far  to  recede  with 
honor ;  and  the  hereditary  policy  of  his  house  commits  him  to  a  career 
against  which  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have  combined.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  month  it  was  reported  that  the  Baltic  States  would 
nuie  common  cause  with  the  aggressor,  by  closing  their  ports  apinst 
French  and  English  vessels.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  north  of  Europe  placed  little  reliance  on  such  re- 
ports ;  but  their  bare  existence  was  distracting,  and  their  probability 
was  argued  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  leaning  of  the  rulers  to  the 
Court  of  Bussia.  The  question,  however,  has  been  happily  set  at  rest 
by  a  formal  declaration  addressed  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  all  the 
Cabinets  of*  Europe.  In  this  state  paper  they  avow  their  desire  to 
maintain  Mendly  relations  with  all  the  powers  now  at  amity  with 
them,  and  accordingly  propose  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out  between  Ru-ssia  and  the  Western  powers. 
All  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  privateers,  are  to  be  admitted  to  their 
harbors — save  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  Christiansoe,  which  is  used  as  a 
state  prison ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  foreign  ships  of  war  are  not  to 
«nter  the  principal  harbors  within  the  line  of  certain  forts.  The  belli- 
gerents are  to  have  ^lU  liberty  of  trading  and  of  obtaining  supplies ; 
but  only  under  pressure  of'  weather  are  maritime  prizes  to  be  takep  in, 
oon'lemned,  or  sold  in  them,  or  in  their  Courts  of  Admiralty.  For 
tliemselves  they  reasonably  claim  the  right  of  continuing  their  mer- 
cantile and  other  relations  to  the  several  powers  engaged  in  war,  sub- 
jecft  only  to  the  laws  which  regulate  such  international  pursuits.  As 
the  Baltic  ports  are  at  present  inaccessible,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  some  time  to  come,  *  the  Northern  Courts  might,'  as  the  *  Times' 
of  the  6th  remarks,  *'  without  practical  inconvenience  to  navigation, 
have  deferred  this  declaration  some  time  longer,  or  till  war  between  the 
maritime  powers  is  actually  commenced.  But  they  have  taken  a  more 
politic  as  well  as  a  more  decided  course,  and  this  announcement  of  neu- 
Inality  was  the  proper  answer  for  them  to  give  to  the  imputation  of 
BoBsian  influence.'  The  'Daily  News'  of  the  26th  reports  from 
Copenhagen  that  a  communication  had  been  reeeived  from  the  Czar 
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feftwinff  to  agree  to   such  neutrality.     We  can  Bcarcely  credit   the 
rumor. 

In  another  direction,  the  intrigues  of  Russia  have  heen  equally 
unsuccessful.  For  some  time  past  the  relations  of  Persia  and  the/' 
Ottoman  Empire  have  been  exceedingly  precarious.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  power  was  repcMted  to  have  left  Teheran,  and 
a  large  body  of  Peifsian  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  Hrussian 
officer,  wag,^d  to  be  about  to  attack  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  In  the 
meantime  a  dispute  arose  between  mtr  own  Charg^  d'Affiares  at 
Teheran  and  the  Persian  Court,  respecting  a  native  of  Candahar.  Our 
representative  claimed  redress  for  Hadji  Abdul  Kerim,  which  being 
revised,  Mr.  Taylour  Thompson  immediately  suspended  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  ministers  of  the  Shidi.  The  Russian  Minister  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  but  his  efforts  were  un- 
availing. The  Persian  Court  yielded,  and  Mr.  Thompson  resumed  his 
fonctions.  '  Fortunately  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Eii^and 
«eems  to  have  included  an  arrangement  with  the  Porte,  for  the  Turkish 
minister  at  Teheran  has  received  positive  assurances  from  the  Sudder 
Azim,  or  First  Minister  of  the  Shah,  that  no  movement  of  troops  hos- 
tile to  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  made  by  Persia,  and  that  the  forces 
eoncentrated  in  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  placed 
there  solely  to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  prevent  internal 
disturbances.'  We  hope  it  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  fully  rely  on  the 
pacific  policy  of  Persia.  The  Affghans  have  threatened  to  invade  the 
territories  of  the  Shah  in  case  of  his  siding  with  Russia  against  the 
Porte. 

In  the  meantime  the  four  powers,  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  have  agreed  on  another  Nc4:€,  wfich,  avoiding  the  ambiguity 
of  their  former  Note,  proposes  in  explicit  terms,  as  the  basis  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities  as  early  as  possible ; 
the  renewal  of  former  treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkfey;  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  now-Mussulman  subjects  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  previously  agreed  to,  *  rdiative 
to  the  holy  places  and  to  the  religious  establishments  at  Jerusalem.* 
On  these  conditions  being  agreed  to,'  the  Porte  is  to  name  a  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  to  concur  in  an  armistice ;  and  a  conference  is  to  be  held 
in  some  neutral  city  between  the  representatives  of  the  belligerents  and 
those  of  the  mediating  powers.  The  latter  guarantee  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  while  the  Sublime  Porte,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  declare  *it8  firm  resolution  to  more  efficaciously 
develop  its  administrative  system,  and  the  internal  ameliorations 
which  may  satisfy  the  wants  and  the  just  expectations  of  ita 
subjects  of  all  classes.'  It  was  resolved  to  communicate  this  docu- 
ment in  the  first  place  to  the  Porte,  and  on  its  approval  being 
obtained,  to  forward  it  to  St.  Petersburgh.  It  was  accordingly 
presented  to  the  Divan  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  a  favorabfe 
answer  has  been  received, — the  Turkish  government  stipulating,  that  the 
provinces  shall  be  evacuated  within  a  specified  time.  Thus  fortified 
by  the  acquiescence  of  Turkey,  the  Note  of  the  four  powers,  has  been 
transmitted  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Europe  is  now  waiting  for  the 
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decision  of  Nicholas.  What  that  may  be  it  is  futile  to  conjecture. 
If  reason  prevail,  the  Czar  will  gladly  seize  this  last  opportunity  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  But  we  have 
our  fears.  The  Western  powers  have  now  gone  to  the  very  extreme 
of  forbearance.  They  have  done  their  utmost  to  avert  the  evils  of  war. 
Farther,  they  cannot  go  in  this  direction,  without  manifest  dishonor, 
and  if  the  ambitious  policy  of  Russia  be  persisted  in,  they  will  have  no 
alternative  but  force.  Should  they  be  driven  to  this,  all  Europe  must 
see  that  the  responsibility  of  the  struggle  rests  on  the  Russian  auto- 
crat. To  one  of  the  terms  of  the  mediating  basis  we  have  strong 
repugnance.  Why  the  former  treaties  should  be  renewed,  in  preference 
to  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  measure  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  more  equitable  to  Europe  at  large,  we 
cannot  see.  This,  probably,  is  the  result  of  a  compromise,  by  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  Qennan  courts  is  obtained.  If  so  we  submit  to 
it,  though  still  deeming  it  an  evil.  Much  is  unquestionably  gained 
by  the  co-operation  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  We  know  not  what 
reliance  the  Uzar  may  have  placed  on  the  support  of  these  powers.  Their 
interest  is  evidently  opposed  to  his  ambition,  yet  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  deemed  them  so  dependent  on  his  aid,  as  to  have  regarded 
them  as  a  sort  of  counterbalance  to  England  and  France.  Should  he 
have  done  so,  he  must  be  excessively  chagrined  at  the  position  they 
have  now  taken,  nor  do  we  think  his  prospects  would  be  improved  by 
any  alteration  in  their  pohcy .  Their  interference  would  only  extend  and 
complicate  the  struggle.  Austria  has  enough  to  do  at  home,  and 
Prussia  cannot  but  feel  that  some  of  her  provinces  would  be  instantly 
in  arms,  if  she  only  moved  a  finger  on  behalf  of  Russia.  Hungary, 
Poland,  Italy,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  are  pledges,  that  both 
Austria'  and  JPrussia  will  do  their  utmost  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

In  our  last  number,  the  massacre  at  Sinope  was  announced.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  naval  resources  of  Turkey,  yet  we  question 
whether  it  will  not  ultimately  work  for  her  good.  The  intense  indigna- 
tion which  it  excited,  compelled  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous 
measures  by  the  Western  powers.  The  French  and  English 
Fleets  have  consequently  enter^  the  Black  Sea,  and  are  now  cruising 
there  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  any  descent  on  the  Turkish 
territory.  It  was  thought  that  the  Czar  would  instantly  recall  his 
ambassadors  from  Paris  and  London,  but  he  b  content  to  aak  for 
explanation ;  and  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  is  consequently  still 
suspended  on  his  reply  to  the  four  powers.     If   reliance   may   be 

5 laced  on  the  correspondence  of  the  *  Tmies,'  dated  St.  Petersborgh, 
auuary  I3th,  a  material  change  is  occurring  in  that  city.  The  folk>w* 
ing  communication,  printed  in  lai^  type,  appears  in  that  journal  of  the 
24th : — *  Since  the  notification  of  the  entry  of  the  fleets  into  the 
Black  Sea,  the  warhke  ardour  among  the  upper  classes,  which  was 
never  very  strong,  has  considerably  diminished ;  and  among  the  other 
classes  the  enthusiasm  has  very  much  cooled.  The  poets  keep  silencef 
and  the  public  writers  no  longer  pour  forth  insults  against  England. 
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The  Court  appears  gloomy:  the  preparations  for  war  have  ahready  cost 
enormouB  sums,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  laid  his  hands  on  the 
capitals  of  loan  societies  conducted  by  private  persons.' 

While  these  events  have  been  occurring,  another  important  military 
advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  For 
some  time  pastjB^QBsian  troops  have  been  concentrating  in  Wallachia  with 
a  view  apparently  of  storming  Kalafat,  either  to  facilitate  their  passage  of 
the  river,  or  to  open,  communications  with  Servia,  where  numerous 
partisans  of  the  Czar  are  supposed  to  exist.  Omar  Pashah  determined 
to  anticipate  this  movement  by  attacking  an  entrenched  position  of  the 
Russians  a  few  miles  from  Kalafat.  A  series  of  sanguinary  encounters 
resulted,  which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Kussians,  with  great 
loss.  As  the  'Times'  of  the  Idth  remarks  : — '  To  have  thus  assumed 
ike  qffhnsioej  and  attacked  with  sticccss  a  Russian  division  in  an 
intrenched  caa^y  is  hy  far  the  greatest  exploit  the  Turkish  army  has 
performed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war."*  We  form  no  sUght 
estimate  of  the  evils  of  war.  They  cannot  be  exaggerated,  in  what- 
ever light,'  or  in  regard  to  whatever  parties,  they  are  viewed.  If,  how- 
ever, tibe  Czar  resolve  on  braving  them,  we  hope  that  no  half  measures 
will  be  resorted  to  by  our  rulers.  The  Baltic  as  well  as  the  Black  Sea, 
must  be  occupied  by  our  fleet ;  St.  Petersburgh  as  well  as  Sebastopol 
and  Odessa,  must  be  taught  bv  bitter  experience  the  miseries  which 
their  insane  ambition  is  inflicting  on  other  people.  The  more  decided 
Uie  measures  employed,  the  briefer  will  be  the  struggle.  Mercy  equally 
with  sound  policy  would  throw  away  the  scabbard  when  once  the  swoid 
is  drawn. 

We  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  Mr.  Henry  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  and  another  gentleman,  have  lefb 
England  for  St.  Petersburgh,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Emperor  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Porte.  On  the  flrst  announcement  of  this  fact, 
it  will  probably  induce  a  smile,  and  be  regarded  as  eminently  Quixotic. 
Judged  by  an  ordinary  standard,  it  wears  this  appearance;  yet,  on 
further  consideration,  it  will  be  redeemed  from  reproach,  and  be  invested 
with  many  of  the  attributes  of  moral  heroism.  The  mission  may  fail; 
it  vrill  probably  do  so :  but  the  men  who  can  so  act  are  the  agents 
ordinarily  employed  in  the  great  moral  achievements  of  our  race.  There 
is  something  partaking  of  the  sublime  in  the  confidence  thus  shown  in 
the  principles  professed.  Such  a  spectacle  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
scepticism  and  indiflerence. 

The  National  Public  School  Association,  held  a  conference  at 
Manchester  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.,  and  a  public  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for 
the  county,  presided  at  the  former,  and  Absolom  Watkin,  Esq.,  at  the 
latter.  The  conference  was  more  influentially  attended  than  on  former 
occasions,  and  was  obviously  designed  to  bear  on  the  parhamentary 
discussion  of  the  Society's  scheme.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
a  committee  on  education  sat  during  last  session,  and  that  Lord  John 
Kussell  presented  an  Educational  BiU  to  the  lower  House.     The  Jtfaw- 
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Zohiib;  or,  a  Midsuminer  Day's  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  Bj  William 
Thomas  Thornton. 

Kenneth  Porbes;  or,  Fourteen  Ways  of  Studying  the  Bible. 
r     The  Lamp  of  Love.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  Christian  Heniy  Bateman. 

History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hunflnry,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Reformation  to  1850 :  with  reference  also  to  Transylvania.  Translatea  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Craig,  D.D.    With  an  Litroduction  by  J.  H.  Merle  D' Aubiffn6,  t).T>. 

Lectures  m  Aid  of  Self-Improvement.  Addressed  to  Young  Men  and 
Others.    By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 

Cyclopsedia  Biblic^aphica.  A  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and  Creneral 
Literature.    Part  X Vl. 

The  Eternal  Day.    By  the  Eev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D. 

A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Of  Plurality  of  Worlds.    An  Essay. 

Business  as  it  is,  and  as  it  might  be.    By  Joseph  Lyndall.    Prize  Essay. 

Young  Mens*  Christian  Association. 

Illustration  of  Scripture  from  Botanical  Science.    By  David  Gossie. 

Eedeeming  Love.    By  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Christopher  Anderson.  By  his  Nephew,  Hugh 
Anderson. 

Lectures  on  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy.  Delivered  at  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital  School  of  Homoeopathy.    By  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.D. 

The  Confessor.  A  Jesuit  Tale  of  the  Times,  founded  on  fact.  By  the 
Author  of  Michael  Capidy.    With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

Thoughts  and  Sketclies  in  Verse.    By  Caroline  Dent. 

Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cam- 
ming, D.D.,  F.R.S.E.— Book  of  Exodus. 

The  Coming  'Time  of  Trouble,'  during  which  the  'Great  HaU'  of  the 
*  Seventh  Vial'  will  be  seen  in  the  Armies  of  Russia  now  preparing  to  oome 
down  upon  the  Papal  Kingdoms  of  Europe.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
Eastern  Question,  &c.  &c. 

Imperial  Gazetteer.  A  General  Dictionarr  of  Geoffn^fay,  l^yaical,  PoU- 
iical.  Statistical,  Descriptive,  &c.  &c.    Parts  V.  and  VL 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  time.  Bt  Hemr  Richard  Lord 
Holland.     Edited  by  liis  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.    Vol.  II. 

Traveller's  Library.    The  Russians  of  the  South.     By  Shirley  Brooks. 

Rome,  Regal  and  Republican.    By  Jane  M.  Strickland. 

The  Gentue  Nations;  or,  The  history  and  Religion  of  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
from  Ancient  Authors  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  including  the  Recent  I>i5- 
ooveries  in  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  lonninff  a  oonpfetc 
connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  snowing  the  fiilfilmrait  of 
Sacred  Prophecy.    By  George  Smith,  F. A. S.    2  Vols. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebreirs,  in  contiiroatio  of  tke 
Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Translated  from  tlw  Ger- 
man, by  the  Rev.  John  fultou,  A.M. 
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*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  National  Public  School 
Association  should  take  steps  for  the  introduction  of  a  permissive  Bill 
into  Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  the  ensuing  session ; 
and  that  they  should  employ  their  utmost  efforts  in  pressing  it  forward. 

*  That  this  Conference  recognises  the  necessity  of  embracing  existing 
schools  in  any  system  of  national  instruction,  and  approves  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Bill  of  the  National  Public  School  Association  to 
include  such  schools,  by  which  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the 
managers  and  of  the  rfrtepayers  are  fully  protected.' 

We  utterly  deny,  what  was  assumed  throughout  these  meetings,  the 
failure  of  the  voluntary  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  that  it 
has  been  rapidly  gaining  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  is  now  in 
more  intelligent  and  vigorous  action  than  at  any  former  period.  Instead 
of  evincing  symptom:^  of  weariness,  or  showing  any  unfitness  to  grapple 
with  the  existing  evil,  it  is  manifestly  improving  its  machinery,  aug- 
menting its  resources,  and  entering  on  more  enlarged  and  vigorous 
modes  of  action.  '  As  to  the  quantity,  both  of  religious  accommodation 
and  of  school  accommodation,'  says  the  *  Leeds  Mercury'  of  the  21st, 
*it  is  positively  beyond  the  demand.  As  to  the  quality,  it  is  ever 
improving.'  The  friends  of  volimtary  education  should  prepare  for  a 
parliamentary  campaign.  The  question  may  possibly  be  handed  over 
to  a  future  session ;  but  no  harm  can  result  from  pre-arrangement.  To 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

PaKLIAMEXTARY  KrEFOEM  IS  IN  DAKaEB  OF  BEINO  SHELVED.      The 

Conservatives  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  it ;  the  Peelites  cannot  be  sup- 
|X)sed  to  look  on  it  with  favor ;  the  Whigs  are,  at  best,  luket^arm ;  and 
the  more  advanced  reformers,  in  addition  to  their  constituting  a  small 
minority  of  the  House,  are  destitute  of  union,  or  mutual  confidence. 
It  is  true  that  ministers  are  pledged  to  introduce  a  Bill,  and  that  the 
last  election  placed  beyond  doubt  the  necessity  for  some  stringent  and 
radical  measure.  But  the  j)resent  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  it 
may  be  alleged,  call  for  postponement.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
which  the  slightest  incident  may  render  general ;  and  at  such  a  time, 
it  may  be  plausibly  argued,  our  attention  should  be  given  exclusively 
to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue.  We  doubt  not 
that  this  plea  will  be  raised,  and  when  the  complexion  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  variety  of  interests  which  parliamentary  reform  will  affect,  are 
taken  into  account,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  at  an  attempt  to  defer, 
to  a  future  session,  the  correction  of  evils  which  are  too  notorious  to  be 
any  longer  denied.  There  Is  no  lack  of  candor  in  supposing  that  the 
leaning  of  ministers  is  in  favor  of  postponement ;  and  unless  the  country 
be  alive  to  the  danger,  and  early  communicate  with  their  representativei, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  matter  will  be  deferred.  Such  is  our  honest 
conviction  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  speak  harshly  of  a  pohcy  which  has 
some  semblance  of  justification  in  the  fearful  crisis  that  has  arisen.  We 
see,  however,  no  cause  for  delay.  On  the  contrary,  as  increased  burdens 
must  be  imposed,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  war,  now  of  all 
times  would  seem  to  us  the  most  befitting  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  our 
representative  system,  and  to  purify  it  from  those  terrible  evils  which 
are  undermining  the  integrity  and  manhood  of  our  people.     Instead  of 
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deferring  reform  on  account  of  the  war  that  is  imminent,  we  should 
thence  derive  an  additional  reason  for  strengthening  the  popular  elem^it 
of  our  constitution,  in  order  that  our  rulers  may  more  certainly  calcu- 
late on  the  cheerful  and  zealous  support  of  the  people. 

With  these  views  we  are  glad  to  read  the  reports  of  the  meetings 
recently  held  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  should  like  to  see  them 
followed  up  throughout  the  country.  The  former  of  these  meetings 
was  held  on  the  19th.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Hadfield  rendered  an 
accoimt  of  his  stewardship,  and  it  is  not  too  ipuch  to  say  that  few 
constituencies  have  received  so  satisfactory  an  exposition  from  their  re- 
presentative. The  presence  of  such  men  in  the  British  Parliament 
goes  far  to  redeem  that  assemhly  from  the  reproach  under  which  it  has 
long  lahored.  The  conscientiousness  with  which  Mr.  Hadheld  has 
discharged  his  parUamentary  duties  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  a  great  reform  hanquet  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  at  Sheffield,  at  which  several  members  of  parliament  were 
present.  We  should  be  glad  to  comment  on  some  of  the  speeches,  but 
must  be  content  with  transferring  to  our  pages  the  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.     They  are  as  follow: — 

*  This  meeting  regards  with  much  satisfaction  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  bring  forward,  in  the  coming  session, 
a  measm*e  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  would  urge  upon  the  govern*- 
ment  the  propriety  and  the  duty  of  placing  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  such  a  basis  as  shall  do  equal 
justice  to  all  interests  and  classes  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.'  * 

'  That  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  however  just  and  necessary, 
will  not  avail  to  bring  the  House  of  Commons  more  into  harmony  with 
public  opinion,  imless  the  distribution  of  the  electoral  power  be  greatly 
changed,  as  well  by  the  abohtion  of  all  small  dependent  or  corrupt 
boroughs  and  the  transference  of  the  members  of  such  boroughs  to  new 
and  enlarged  constituencies,  as  by  giving  an  increased  number  of  re- 
presentatives to  the  large  towns  and  populous  districts  in  the  United 
Kingdom.' 

'  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  and,  disgrace  which 
arise  from  the  prevalence  of  intimidation  and  corruption  in  various 
forms  among  the  coimty  and  borough  constituencies  of  the  kingdom, 
and  would  urge  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  affording  to  the 
whole  electoral  body  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  mode  of  voting 
understood  by  the  secret  ballot.' 

The  Manchester  meeting  took  place  on  the  24th,  in  pursuance  of  an 
annual  custom,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  explicitness  of  the  views 
propounded,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  the  reformers  of  Lancashire 
addressed  themselves  to  the  grave  questions  which  must  speedily  be 
submitted  to  parhament.  An  enlargement  of  the  constituency,  the 
ballot,  and  triennial  parliaments,  are  the  three  points  especidily  in- 
sisted on,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  reformers  at  large  rallying 
round  them.  We  can  make  room  only  for  the  following  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  which  is  pregnant  with  a  moral  that 
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ought  to  have  much  weight: — '  There  was  one  fact  that  was  most 
staggering,  and  that  was  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  he  returned  by  a  small  minority  of  electors.  Under  a  sound 
representative  system,  surely  a  majority  in  parliament  should  have 
something  to  do  with  the  majority  in  the  country,  but  from  tables 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Edwards  it  appeared  that  330  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons — a  majority  of  the  whole  assembly — ^might 
be  returned  by  168,000  electors.  More  than  that,  it  was  the  muority 
of  those  168,000  electors  who  might  letum  them,  so  that,  in  pomt  of 
fact,  the  800,000  electors  who  formed  the  whole  of  the  constituent 
body  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  overruled  by  a  small  minority 
of  their  own  body,  not  exceeding  100,000,  who  might,  as  arrangement 
now  stood,  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  The 
non-existence  of  any  great  popular  excitement  is  adduced  by  some  as 
a  reason  why  parliamentary  reform  should  be  deferred.  Our  con- 
clusion is  different.  We  would  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  lull  in 
order  to  correct  admitted  evils  without  hazarding  those  which  are 
attendant  on  periods  of  great  excitement. 

The  Milton  Club  held  its  appointed  soib^e  on  the  11th,  at 
Badley's  Hotel,  London.  The  number  of  gentlemen  present  was  con- 
siderable. Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  presided,  and  his  opening  speech  was 
distinguished  by  intelligence,  expUcitness,  and  practic^  wisdom.  There 
are  few  men  equal  to  Mr.  Morley  in  these  respects.  He  always  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  Christian  gentleman  whose  opinions  are  matured 
and  firmly  held ;  who  is  well  aware  of  the  objections  urged  against 
them ;  and  is  quite  willing  that  others  should  exercise  the  same  liberty 
as  himself.  From  the  first  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Milton 
Club,  and  the  fact  of  his  doing  so  has  secured  the  confidence  of  some 
*who  might  otherwise  have  doubted  the  practicabiHty  of  the  scheme. 
After  regretting  that  so  long  a  period  had  elapsed  before  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project,  he  congratulated  its  Mends  that  they  were 
at  length  ^  to  all  appearance  approaching  the  beginning  of  the  end.' 
In  the  original  scheme  it  was  estimated  that  X50,000  would  be  re- 
quired ;  but  the  premises  on  Ludgate-hill  have  been  purchased  on 
terms  which  virtusdly  reduce  the  amount  to  X40,000.  A  fourth  of 
this  sum — £10,000 — may  remain  as  a  mortgage  on  the  property,  so 
that  £30,000  is  all  which  the  committee  absolutely  require.  It  was 
reported  in  May  last  that  £16,000  had  been  raised  by  the  sale  of 
debentures  of  £50  each,  and  since  then  £10,150  have  been  added. 
Only  £3850  therefore  remain  to  be  raised.  Of  the  600  debenturea 
into  which  the  stock  of  the  company  is  divided,  523  have  been  disposed 
of,  of  which  166  have  been  taken  up  by  87  residents  in  London.  Only 
77  of  these  debentures  were  unappropriated  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  strong  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  provisional 
committee,  that  many  of  them  would  be  immediately  secured  by  the 
wealthy  dissenters  of  London. 

Mr.  Henry  Bateman,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the  public  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  urged  its 
claims  with  characteristic  earnestness,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gkorge 
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Wilson,  who  informed  the.  meeting  that  the  committee  had  been  dfiSraed 
JS2500  for  their  bargain,  and  expressed  hia  strong  conviction  that  in 
the  lowest  point  of  view,  the  prospects  of  the  institution  'were  fiivor- 
able  in  the  extreme.'  The  question  of  liability  is  one  which  naturally 
arises  in  connexion  with  the  debentures  of  the  association,  and  we  were 
very  glad  to  find  this  point  re^arredto  ii^  distinct  anil:  most  Btttftsfiutory 
terms,  by  Doctor  Foster,.  Professcnr  of  Jurisprudence  st  Universiiy 
GdOi^^.  ^Sorae  persons  might  ask,'  sud  Dr.  Foster,  '^^t  is  the 
nature  of  the  liability  incuired  by  those  gentlemen. who  take  deb^i«- 
tnres  ?  He  might  answer  briefly  they  will  incur  no  liability  at  all. 
It  was  not  a  shareholding  concern.  A  person  who  took  a  debenture 
merely  lent  £50  to  the  l^stees  of  the  club.'  Such  being  the  state  of 
iihings,  we  trust  the  monetary  arrangements  of  the  committee  will  be 
speedily  completed.  The  beneficial  eflSscts  of  such  an  institution  are 
too  obvious  to  need  enforcement.  The  wonder  is  l^t  they  have  not 
long  since  led  to  its  formation.  Had  they  done  so,  greater  union  and 
more  effective  action  would  have  prevailed.  It  is  never,  however,  boe 
late  to  mend ;  and  we  therefore  rejoice,  though  it  be  the  eleventh  hout^ 
to  see  the  MiUon  Club  rising  into  existence.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  broader  basis,  but  defer  to  the  views  of  those  who  Imve 
devoted  their  time  and  services  to  the  origination  of  the  scheme. 

The  Retbbshb  Williasc  Jat,  ow  Bath^  was  removed  by  deatii 
at  his  house  in  Percy  Place,  on  Tuesday,  December  27th,  1853,  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  the  minister  of  Argyle  Chapel^ — 
which  he  himself  opened  in  1789, — ^for  the  unusually  long  period  <tf 
sixty-three  years,  during  which  successive  generationB  enjoyed  his  pas- 
tond  instruction.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  there  was  so  little  attraction 
in  the  Estabtished  Church,  and  so  much  in  the  pulpit  of  Argyle 
Chapel,  that  persons  of  high  rank,  and  of  political  and  literaiy 
eminence,  flocked  aroimd  the  youthful  preacher,  and  admitted  him  te 
their  private  Mendship.  Among  these  were  Lord  and  Lady  Barhant^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mrs.  Hannah-  Moore.  The  same  natund 
eloquence,  sound  theology,  quaint  illustaration,  and  unrivalled  pathos, 
which  fescinated  the  high-bom  and  cultivated,  was  not  less  charming 
to  the  many.  His  publications  are  numerous,  and  wdl-known :  his 
'Life  of  Cornelius  Winter'; — *  Sermons'; — *  Family  Discourses'; — 
*  Christian  Contemplated' ; — *  Family  Prayers' ; — '  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises'; — and  many  separate  Sermons.  Mr.  Jay,  though  a  con* 
scientious  dissenter,  and  liberal  in  politics,  was  not  ai  any  time,  what 
is  now  understood  as  a  public  man.  Avoiding^  platform  oratory, 
he  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  the  rqiroduction  of 
his  sermons  in  books.  Having  for  many  years  visited  London  as  a 
periodical  preacher  in  Surrey  Chppel,  he  became  as  well  known  there  as 
if  he  had  been  a  resident  minister.  We  beheve  that  his  autobiography 
has  long  been  prepared,  and  we  shall  look  f&t  ft  with  much 
interest,  as  we  understand  it  will  include  the  coirespondence  of 
eminent  persons,  and  will  throw  much  unexpected  light  on  l^eir  cha- 
racters. The  variety  \x&  well  aK  extensiveness  of  Mjt.  Jay's  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  sln*ewd  power  of  observatioa  and  word-painting  which  he 
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interest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  indirect  UBe^ilnesB 
of  his  protracted  ministry  in  Bath.  His  own  impression,  we  b;9iye 
been  informed,  was  that  he  did  more  good  by  his  writings  than  by 
Ills  preaching.  He  will  probably  be  remembered  for  many  years  te 
come  as  the  most  striking  and  popular  preacher  of  his  day,  whose 
exceUeneies  and  faults  were  equally  peculiar,  and  equally  unlikely 
to  be  rivalled,  or  even  imitated,  with  any  prospect  of  sucoeas. 
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Aet.  I. — The  Biglit  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli^  M.P.  A  Literary 
and  Political  Biography ^  Addressed  to  the  New  Generation,  8vo- 
London  :  Bichard  Bentley.  1854. 

The  world  has  been  warned  by  the  infallible  oracle,  and  taught 
by  the  experience  of  successive  generations,  that  those  who  us& 
the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.  But,  shortly  after  the  warn- 
ing was  delivered,  Juvenal  remarked  how  few  t3rrants  died  a 
bloodless  death,  and  another  poet  even  vindicated  the  retaliative 
law : 

Nee  lex  est  justior  ulla, 

Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  Perillus  of  the  present  age.  His  cruel  in- 
genuity has  constructed  many  an  artifice  of  torture,  and  of  these 
he  has  been  made  the  victim  in  the  pages  before  us,  which,  who- 
ever may  be  their  author,  have  achieved  the  most  total  extiuction 
of  a  public  character  which  perhaps  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
Yet  this  partakes  of  none  of  that  bitter  vituperation  with  which  , 
the  subject  of  it  has  visited  all  his  political  opponents  in  turn.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  dry,  impartial  justice,  upon  a  political 
freebooter  whose  hand  has  been  against  every  man.  It  exposes 
an  unexampled  degree  of  self  sufficiency  and  selfishness.  It  con- 
victs him  of  unstable  principles,  fluctuating  opinions,  and  incon- 
sistent policy,  of  inaccurate  facts,  and  devious  judgment  It 
records  a  life  of  self-seeking  changefulness,  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion, a  malignant  persecution  of  those  whose  policy  he  adopted,  and 
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whose  course  he  followed,  and  records  a  conclusive  overthrow 
brought  on  by  that  avengmg  Nemesis  which  he  declared,  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  sealed  the  catastrophe  of  a  sinister 
administration. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  adopt  the  definition  of  patriotism 
fulminated  by  Dr.  Johnson:  '  That  it  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  poli- 
tical scoundrel/  That  dictum  is  marked  by  all  the  undiscri- 
minating  rancour  of  the  Doctor's  toryism,  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  many  whose  patriotism  has  assumed  what  we  are  incHned  to 
regard  as  the  normal  form  of  that  nominal  and  vaunted  virtue — 
namely,  a  secondary  and  more  expanded  selfishness,  have  still 
been  men  as  little  chargeable  with  political  scoundrelism  as 
Dr.  Johnson  himself.  Nor  need  we,  on  the  other  hand,  commit 
ourselves  to  those  extreme  principles  of  Mr.  Godwin,  explained 
in  his  '  Political  Justice,'  which  attach  viciousness  to  all  our  par- 
tialities, whether  they  be  the  more  private  emotions  of  gratitude, 
or  the  more  public  sentiments  of  patnotisuL  We  say  that  as  far 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  either  of 
these  theories,  inasmuch  as  his  absorbing  love  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, and  his  abnegation  of  all  the  claims  of  political  intercourse, 
place  him  without  the  limits  which  are  embraced  by  either 
of  them.  Moreover,  this  dissection  of  Mr.  Disraeli  before  his  death, 
is  equally  justified  by  the  precedent  of  his  own  literary  conduct. 
In  his  political  novels  he  has  exposed  living  public  men,  in  a 
manner  which  makes  their  identification  perfectly  easy ;  and  in 
doing  so  has  used  a  licence  which,  on  the  questionable  principle  of 
xetauation,  justifies  any  exposiure  of  himself 

Mr.  Disraeli's  first  appearance  before  the  public  is  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper  called  the  '  Representative,'  which, 
during  the  few  months  of  its  existence,  strove  in  vain,  though  at 
an  enormous  pecuniarv  expenditure,  to  establish  itself  as  the  Tory 
rival  of  the  *  Times.  Of  the  sable  dye  of  its  Toryism  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  opinion  it  records,  that  England,  'so 
fitr  from  having  governed  Irelaiid  on  too  despotic  principles,  had 
all  along  erred  m  precisely  the  opposite  direction/  To  guage  the 
editor^s  political  prescience,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  two 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  he  declared, 
*  That  the  Catholic  question,  to  the  best  of  our  obeervation  and 
judgment,  has  retrograded  prodigiously  of  late/ 

Mr.  Disraeli's  next  exhibition  of  himself  is  as  the  author  of 
'Vivian  Grey.'  The  author  chooses  a  hero  about  his  own  age,  and 
the  narrative  of  his  early  and  unfinished  career,  is  apparently  an 
Improving  and  self-portraying  exhibition  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
heartless  manoeuvre.  '  Vivian  Grey'  was  indeed  an  ominous  produc- 
tion. *  Byron,'  says  the  author  oi  this  political  biography,  *  talked 
of  being  a  very  Timon  at  nineteen ;  but  what  is  a  Timon  at  nineteen 
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to  a  Macliiavelli  at  nineteen  f    Indeed,  the  immorality  bf  the  book 
is  absolutely  detestable.   He  is  a  worshipper  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
calls  *  intellect^ '  He  formed  a  resolution,  says  the  author  before  us, 
*  to  govern  men  by  humouring  their  prejudices,  and  pandering  to 
their  passions.'  ifis  theory  is,  and  it  is  called  a  new  theory,  that 
philosophers  have  died  in  garrets,  statesmen  have  never  ruled, 
and  warriors  have  never  conquered,  simply  because  they  did  not 
mix  with  the  herd  and  take  upon  them  the  weaknesses  of  hu- 
manity.    'Mankind,  then,'  says  'Vivian,'  is  my  great  game.' 
Another  touch  is  equally  characteristia    He  apostrophizes  a  lady 
who  had  crossed  his  designs,  and  who,  in  revenge  for  a  cruel 
humiliation,  had  attempted  to  poison  him,  and  whom  he  yet  can- 
not help  fancying  is  the  *  double  of  himself,'  in  the  following 
language  :  *  Away  with  all  fear — all  repentance— all  thought  of 
past — all  reckoning  of  future,  and  now,  thou  female  fiend  !  the 
battle  is  to  the  strongest ;  and  I  see  right  well  that  the  struggle 
between  two  such  spirits  will  be  a  long  and  fearful  one.     Woe,  I 
say,  to  the  vanquished  !  You  must  be  dealt  with  by  arts  which 
even  yourself  cannot  conceive.  Your  boasted  knowledge  of  human 
nature  shall  not  again  stand  you  in  stead  ;  for,  mark  me,  from 
henceforward  Vivian  Grey's  conduct  towards  you  shall  have  no 
precedent  in  human  nature.'     So  much  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  hero. 
But  we  find  something  that  reminds  us  of  this  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage of  the  young  statesman's  history.   In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morgan 
O'Connell,  provoked  by  a  sarcastic  speech  of  his  father  against 
Mr.  Disraeli,  he  writes :  '  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  of  holding 
your  father's  name  up  tx)  public  contempt,  and  I  fervently  pray 
that  you,  or  some  one  of  his  blood,  may  attempt  to  avenge  the 
unextinguishable  hatred  with  which  I  shall  pursue  his  existence.' 
These  passages,  in  their  combination,  afford,  we  fear,  a  key  to 
those  chambers  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  his  energies  are  spent.     Inextinguishable  hatred 
seeras  to  bo  his  ruling  passion,  and  although  Mr,  O'Connell's  un- 
justifiable but  yet  imperishable  comparison  of  him  to  the  *  blas- 
pheming thief  upon  the  cross,'  whose  taunts  symbolize  the  gall 
which  embittered  the  great  sacrifice,  we  fear  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  the  observation  of  the  author  before  us,  who  says :  *  Youth 
can  be  no  excuse  for  errors  of  this  nature,  because  they  are  errors 
of  that  kind  which  youth  instinctively  shuns.     There  is  nothing 
in  them  of  the  romantic,  the  noble,  the  generous.' 

'  If,'  he  says,  *  in  all  liis  fatiire  compositions  and  speeches,  it  is 
f(jund  that  Mr.  Disraeli  carefully  avoids  the  most  senoos  faults  of 
thcric  two  volumes,  shims  all  malignities  and  personaUties,  and  in  his 
|)olitictil  conduct  ever  afterwards  preserves  an  intelligible  consistency, 
it  may  with  some  plausibility  be  asserted  that  Vivian  Ghrey  is  entirely 
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a  fictitious  character,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  associate  the  author  with 
his  work.  But  what  conclusion  can  any  impartial  person  come  to,  if 
we  find  him  in  his  matured  novels  and  speeches,  still  dealing  in  per^ 
sonahties,  and  scarcely  anything  else  but  personalities ;  still  makings 
use  in  one  year  of  radical  principles,  and  in  another,  appealing  to  old 
tory  traditions;  at  one  time  being  the  advocate  of  free-trade,  and  at 
another  of  protection,  and  only  consistent  in  a  furious  desire  to  become 
distinguished  ?  Woiild  it  then  be  going  beyond  the  boimds  of  fair 
critical  induction,  if  the  names  of  Vivian  Grey  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
were  considered  as  synonymous  ?' — pp.  64,  65. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  equally  just  criticism  our  author  says — *  Of 
all  the  sophistries  ever  written,  to  say  that  a  hero  "  must  mix  with 
the  herd,  humour  their  weaknesses,  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
he  does  not  feel,  and  share  the  merriment  of  fools,"  is  the  most 
miserable.  This  condemnation  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  lan- 
guage which  Mr.  Disraeli  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero.  *  I 
have  been  often  struck  by  the  tales  of  Jupiter's  visits  to  the 
earth.  In  these  fanciful  adventures  the  god  bore  no  indication 
of  the  thunderer's  glory,  but  was  a  man  of  low  estate,  a  herds- 
man, or  other  hind,  and  often  even  a  mere  animal  A  mighty 
spirit  has  in  tradition;  Time's  great  moralist,  perused  "  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients."  Even  in  the  same  spirit  I  would  explain  Jove  s 
terrestrial  visiting.  For  to  govern  men  even  the  god  appeared 
to  feel  as  a  man ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  beast,  vxia  apparently 
influenced  by  their  vilest  passicms/ 

In  summing  up  and  dehvering  judgment  on  Vivian  Grey,  the 
author  says — 

'  This  novel  of  *  Vivian  Grey'  created  a  sensation,  and  thus  one 
great  desire  of  its  author  was  gratified.  The  work  might  be  immoral, 
it  might  be  personal,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  commonplace ; 
but  still  it  created  a  sensation,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  darling  ambition  at 
all  times  is  to  create  a  sensation.  For  this  he  satirizes  his  friends;  for 
this  he  raises  up  against  him  enemies  innumerable;  for  this  he  disre- 
gards the  sober  but  majestic  features  of  truth  and  nature.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  has  declared  through  the  mouths  of  his  heroes, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  spoken  of  with  detestation  than  not  to  be  spoken 
of  at  all,  and  that  infamy  is  preferable  to  obscurity.' — pp.  60,  61. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  next  ambition  was  to  develop  himself  as  a  poet 
and  a  poetical  originator.  He  proposes  to  supersede  the  dramatic 
school  which  produced  a  Shakspeare,  and  the  poetical  school 
which  gave  us  our  Milton,  and  with  a  literary  ambition  concur- 
rent with  his  political  aspirations,  he  presented  the  world  with 
*  Contarini  Fleming,'  and  subsequently  with  *  Alroy.'  Of  the  bom- 
bast of  the  former,  one  brief  specimen  will  su£Bce.  '  If  she  be  not 
mine  there  is  no  longer  Venice — no  longer  human  existence — ^no 
Jonger  a  beautiful  and  everlasting  world.     Let  it  all  cease ;  let 
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the  whole  globe  crack  and  shiver;  let  all  nations  and  all  human 
hopes  expire  at  once  ;  let  chaos  come  again,  if  this  girl  be  not 'my 
bride  V  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  tempted  to  inquire  whether  this 
wholesale  denunciation  of  the  universe  may  not  account  for  his 
political  sympathy  with  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Rutland,  who, 
in  an  analogous  paroxysm  of  political  wisdom,  recorded  the  well- 
known  ejaculation : 

'  Let  arts  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility  /' 

*  This  work,'  our  author  says,  and  we  think  justly,  '  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  organization  is  essentially 
unpoetical,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  meditation  but  of  action. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  love  to  jostle  for  pre-eminence  in  the 
crowd,  and  not  one  of  those  who  muse,  and  meditate,  and  create. 
Whenever  he  attempts  to  draw  imaginary  characters,  whenever 
he  would  picture  to  oiur  minds  anything  highly  spiritual,  he 
becomes  ridiculoua  His  strength  lies  in  the  prosaic  and  the  real. 
The  best  sketches  in  his  novels  are  all  of  living  persons,  and  are 
not  great  creationa' 

At^length  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  aspiring  to  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the  constituency  of 
High  Wycombe,  and  here  ^e  hero  of  the  *  Representative'  is  in 
a  somewhat  odd  position.  He  seeks  bis  credentials  from  Mr. 
O'Connell,  who  was  then  defying  the  whig  ministry,  and  from 
Mr.  Hume,  who  was  then  what,  as  every  one  knows,  he  is  now. 
Their  letters,  in  reply  to  his  solicitation,  were  at  once  printed  as 
placards  and  posted  on  the  walls,  for  the  edification  of  the  worthy 
constituents  of  High  Wycombe.  He  was  proposed  by  a  radical, 
and  seconded  by  a  tory.  Mr.  Disraeli  came  out  as  the  advocate 
of  the  ballot  and  of  triennial  parliamenta  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  asked  for  his  support  (so  says  our  author),  as  that 
of  one  radical  to  another  radical  who  was  going  to  contest  on  the 
radical  interest  the  Wycombe  election ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
through  life  been  only  a  negative  man,  his  professed  principles 
at  this  time  meant  nothing  but  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  whigs. 
Hence  we  find  him  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Times,'  in  1 835  : 
'  If  the  tories  and  radicals  of  England  had  united  like  the  tories 
and  radicals  of  Wycombe  four  years  ago,  the  oligarchical  party 
would  long  since  have  been  crushed ;  had  not  the  tories  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  radicals  united  at  the  last  general  election 
the  oligarchy  would  not  now  have  been  held  in  check.  Five  years 
hence  I  trust  there  will  not  be  a  radical  in  the  country,  for  if  a 
radical  mean,  as  it  can  only  mean,  one  desirous  to  uproot  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  is  the  exact  definition  of  a 
whig.' 
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We  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  ety- 
mologist.  He  defines  a  radical  as  that  which  can  only  mean  '  one 
desirous  to  uproot  the  institutions  of  the  country/  This  a£Ebrds 
one  of  many  instances  of  that  want  of  logical  sagacity  wUdi 
leads  the  author  of  this  bio^phy  to  affi^,  asT^k  with 
strict  justice,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  accurate  reasoning 
and  that  he  is  but  scantily  acquainted  even  with  its  technical  forma. 
Mr.  Disraeli  must  know,  in  common  with  the  millions  whose 
cause  he  long  professed  to  espouse^  that  the  term  radical  is 
simply  an  abbreviation  for  radical  reformer ;  and  we  would  take 
the  freedom  of  asking  him  in  a  sober  moment  when  he  is  '  off' 
his  poetiy,  whether  such  a  term  may  not  desi^ate  a  statesman, 
who  desires  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  obvious  evils  and  cop* 
ruptions,  without  reference  to  those  great  institutions  which  every 
patriot  desires  to  preserve. 

In  April,  1833,  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  addreesingthe  electovs  of 
Harylebone  on  distinctly  radical  principles.  Ho  aeain  pots 
forward  his  advocacy  of  the  ballot  and  triennial  parliaments; 
boaats  that  he  is  supported  by  neither  of  the  aiistocratic  partie., 
and  that  he  is  untainted  by  the  receipt  of  public  money; 
and  declares  that  he  claims  their  support  as  a  man '  who  has 
already  fought  the  battle  of  the  people.  The  election,  however, 
did  not  take  place,  and  Mr.  Dii^ueh  did  not  become  tlie  radical 
member  for  Marylebone.  Meanwhile  the  aspirant  statesman  did 
not  abandon  his  literary  ambition,  but  continued  his  desicn  of 
introducing  a  new  poetical  era  by  presenting  the  world  with  the 
'  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy.'  His  critic  admits  that,  *  as  a  romance, 
the  book  is  interesting,'  but  adds,  that  whenever  it  attempts  to 
be  poetical,  it  is  absurd.  A  single  passage  will,  we  think,  justify 
this  conclusion.  It  is  so  ambitiously  elaborated  that  some  of  its 
passages  fall  into  blank  verse;  but  Ossian-and-water,  is  the  only 
epithet  which  occurs  to  us  as  a  faithful  definition  of  ito  quality.  It 
is  an  apostrophe  to  Alroy's  soldiers,  as  they  make  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Bagdad,  and  runs  as  follo¥rs :— • 

'  The  waving  of  bamiers,  the  flourish  of  trmnpets,  the  neighing  of 
steeds,  and  the  glitter  of  spears.  On  the  distant  horizon,  they  gleam 
like  the  morning,  when  the  gloom  of  the  night  shines  bright  into  day. 

'  Hark !  the  trump  of  the  foeman  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean,  flows 
onward  and  onward,  and  conquers  the  shore.  From  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  like  the  rush  of  a  river,  the  column  defiling  melts  into  the 
plain.  Warriors  of  Judah !  holy  men  that  battle  for  the  Lord !  The 
land  wherein  yoiur  fathers  wept,  and  touched  their  plaintive  psaltery ; 
the  haughty  city  where  your  sires  bewailed  their  cold  ana  distant 
hearths ;  your  steeds  are  prancing  on  its  plains,  and  you  shall  fill  its 
palaces.     Warriors  of  Judah  !  holy  men  that  battle  for  the  Lord ! 

'  March,  onward  march,  ye  valiant  tribes,  the  hour  has  come,  the 
hour  has  come.     All  the  promises  of  sages,  all  the  signs  of  sacred  ages 
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meet  in  this  rttvishiiig  hour.  Where  is  nam  tiw  oppressor's  ohaijot  P 
where  jcna  tyrant's  purple  robe  ?  The  horse  and  the  rider  are  both 
OTerthrown,  the- horse  and  the  ikler  are  both  overthrown  I 

'  Bise,  Rachel,  from  the  wiULamess,  arise,  and  weep  no  more.  No 
jnore  thy  lonelj  jrahnrtrtrm*  shade  need  shroud  thj  secret  sorrowing* 
The  Lovd  faaa  heard  the  widow's  sigh ;  the  Lord  hath  stilled  the 
widow's  tear.    Be  comforted^  be  comforted,  thj  children  live  again ! 

*  Tes !  yes !  upon  the  bounding  plain  fleet  Asriel  glances  like  $ 
star,  and  stout  Scherirah  shakes  his  spear  by  stem  Jaba^ter's  scimitar* 
And  He  is  there,  the  chosen  one,  hymned  oy  prophetic  harps,  whose 
life  is  like  the  morning  dew  on  Sion's  holy  hill;  the  chosen  one,  th^ 
chosen  one,  that  leads  his  race  to  victory,  warriors  of  Judah !  holy 
men  that  battle  for  the  Lord ! 

•  They  come,  they  come,  they  come !' — ^pp.  114, 115. 

'  This,"  our  author  adds, '  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  poetry.  These  are 
the  strains  intended  to  revolutionize  modem  literature,  and 
shame  us  out  of  our  admiration  for  Shakspeare  and  Homer,  and 
all  their  '^  commonplace  inversions''  and  monotonous  modulation. 
Never  was  there  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  selfKieluaion*' 
Well  may  Mr.  Disraeli  adopt  the  maxim  of  the  '  Representative'-^ 
'A  smile  for  a  friend,  and  a  sneer  for  the  world,'  as  the  way  to 
govern  mankind.  Assuredly  here  is  a  '  sneer  for  the  world'  with 
a  vengeance.  Such  composition  as  this  outrages  the  first  prin^ 
ciples  of  taste  and  utterly  paralyzes  criticism.  This  new  style 
Mr.  Disraeli  '  firankly  ownis'  he  has  invented.  Of  his  heroes^  the 
writer  says  with  truth, '  Like  Byron  he  can  draw  but  one  cha- 
racter, and  this  character  he  supposes  to  be  in  his  own  ima^ 
His  heroes  believe  they  are  peculiar  beings,  different  firom  ttie 
ordinary  children  of  mortality,  and  that  nothing  can  resist  either 
their  personal  or  their  mental  charmfi.  They  believe  themselves 
bom  to  triumph,  and  have  no  liking  for  the  calm,  quiet  virtues  of 
life/  This  is  evidently  the  cherished  sentiment  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself: — 'Standing,'  he  says,  'upon  Asia^  and  gazing  upon 
Europe,  with  the  broad  Hellespont  alone  between  us,  and  the 
shadow  of  night  descending  on  the  mountains,  these  mighty  con* 
tinents  appeared  to  me,  as  it  were,  the  Rival  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment that  at  present  contend  fior  the  mastery  of  the  worid 
"  What !"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  the  Revolution  of  France  a  less  im- 
portant event  than  the  Siege  of  Troy  ? — ^Napoleon  a  less  interest- 
mg  character  than  Achilles  ?  For  me  remains  the  Revolutionaiy 
Epic." ' 

In  December,  1834,  Mr.  Disraeli,  returning  to  his  first  Iove% 
addresses  again  the  electors  of  High  Wycombe ;  and  now  his 
radicalism  appears  to  have  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  he  says  : — *  Twelve 
months  must  not  pass  over  without  the  very  name  of  tithes  in 
that  country  being  abolished  for  ever ;  nor  do  I  deem  it  less 
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iirgent  that  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  that  oountiy  shall 
be  at  once  proportioned  to  the  population  which  it  serves.'  As 
personalities  have  ever  formed  the  source  of  his  political  harangues^ 
-we  find  him  designating  Lord  John  Russell  as  *  one  who,  on  the 
^same  principles  that  bad  wine  becomes  good  vinegar,  has  some- 
Tiow  turned  from  a  tenth-rate  author  into  a  first-rate  politician  ; 
jand  so  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  'concatenation  accordingly/ 
This  noble  Lord  he  designates  as  '  the  child  of  corruption,  bom 
in  Downing-street ;  a  second-rate  official'  Yet>  as  if  seeking  pro- 
.spectively  a  soft  place  to  fall  upon  in  the  tumbles  of  his  niture 
political  inconsistency,  he  says  : — 

'  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practical  character,  and  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  take  office,  he  is  not  to  inquire  what  his  opinions  might 
t>r  might  not  have  been  upon  this  or  that  subject — ^he  is  only  to  ascer- 
.tain  the  needful,  and  the  beneficial,  and  the  most  feasible  manner  in 
which  afiairs  are  to  be  carried  on.  The  fiu^t  is,  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  pubHc  men  at  different  periods  of  their  career  must  not  be 
ioo  ciuiously  contrasted  in  a  free  and  aspiring  country.  The  people 
have  their  passions,  and  it  is  even  the  duty  of  public  men  occasionflJly 
jtx)  adopt  sentiments  mth  which  they  do  not  sympathize,  because  the 
people  must  have  their  leaders.  Thus  the  opinions  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  community  must  necessarily  influence  a  rising  statesman.* — p.  137. 

This  is  truly  a  ^  comfortable  doctrine,'  but  like  that  other  doc- 
trine to  which  the  epithet  comfortable  was  originally  applied,  it 
has  two  sides  to  it  Mr.  Disraeli's  principle  indeed  may  be 
designated  as  the  antinomianism  of  politica  We  know  that 
consistency  is  often  the  mere  protective  synonjnne  of  obstinacy 
or  self-interest,  and  that  great  political  mischiefs  have  been  com* 
mitted  in  its  name;  but  surely  Mr.  Disraeli  here  proves  too 
much.  It  cannot  become  a  statesman  to  trim  his  sails  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  temporary  shifting  of  every  popular  gale  which 
znav  be  produced  by  the  gullies  and  inequalities  of  the  shore, 
and,  to  use  Mr.  Burke's  image,  to  be  '  not  a  pillar  in  the  senate 
house,  but  only  the  weathercock  on  its  summit'  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  here  lays  himself  open  to  some  serious  reprisals  if  his 
apologetic  principle  be  admitted  (and  in  one  sense  it  is  sound 
and  true).  How  can  he  justify  his  envenomed  invectives  against 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  having  changed  his  views  on  the  commercial 
policy  of  this  country,  when  that  change  was  preceded  and  dictated 
by  the  most  overwhelming  tide  of  popular  opinion  that  ever  rose 
to  the  level  of  the  legislature  ? 

'  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  !* 
The  critic  before  us  expresses  similar  views  with  more  severity : — 

*  Mr.  Disraeli,'  he  says,  *  of  all  men,  ought  in  his  later  career,  most 
carefully   to  have  avoided  gross  personalities  and  mischievous  satire. 
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He  ought,  at  leaist,  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  many  points  his  life 
affords  for  ridicule.  He  has  never  ridiculed  any  character  half  so 
ridiculous  as  his  own.  The  plain  statement  of  facts,  as  they  are  here 
■et  down,  may  even  pass  for  satire,  though  it  is  only  simple,  unexag- 
gerated  truth.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  for  it  must  now  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  literary  and  political  history  of  this 
satirical  author  and  politician  is  a  satire  ready  made.  But  he  has 
thought  fit  to  designate  this  period  of  his  life  as  that  in  which  he  was 
sowing  his  political  wild  oats.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  then  verging  on  his 
thirtieth  year;  he  had  written  much,  and  experienced  much.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  at  such  an  age  he  was  permitted  to  sow  with 
impunity  any  wild  oats,  political  ^r  moral.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
make  such  an  excuse,  when  he  had  invariably  appealed  to  the  youth  of 
England,  and  considered,  in  his  fidl  maturity,  that  it  was  a  blessing 
for  any  country  to  be  governed  by  its  youth.* — pp.  139, 140. 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  exhibits  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  borough  of  Taunton.  Here  he  came  out  as  a 
thorough-bred  tory,  and  yet,  oblivious  of  the '  Marylebone  radical/ 
he  declared  in  hiB  speech  to  the  electors,  '  If  there  is  anything  on 
which  I  pique  myself,  it  is  my  consistency,  and  I  am  prepared  to 

{)Toye  it  Some  rather  curious  results  arose  out  of  this  addres& 
n  the  course  of  it  he  designated  Mr.  O'Connell  as  a  traitor,  and 
even  as  '  a  bloody  traitor  and  an  incendiaiy,'  seeming  to  forget  that 
he  had  himself  placarded  the  walls  of  High  Wycombe  with  a 
recommendatory  letter  from  the  great  agitator.  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  not  slow  to  visit  this  offence  on  tho  head  of  its  perpetrator. 
In  a  speech  delivered  shortly  afterwards  in  Ireland  he  thus  cha- 
racteristically takes  his  revenge: — *At  Taunton  this  miscreant 
has  styled  me  an  incendiary.  Why,  I  was  a  greater  incendiary 
then,'  O'Connell  continued,  '  than  I  am  at  present,  if  I  ever  were 
one  ;  and  if  I  am  so,  he  is  doubly  so  for  having  employed  me. 
Then  he  calls  me  a  traitor.  My  answer  to  that  is,  he  is  a  liar. 
He  is  a  liar  in  actions  and  worda  His  life  is  a  living  lie!' 
Having  subsequently  paid  his  tribute  of  respect  to  various  Jewish 
gentlemen  and  families  within  his  acquaintance,  he  adds  in  his 
own  withering  wot  : — *  It  will  not  be  supposed  therefore  that 
when  I  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  descendant  of  a  Jew,  that  I 
mean  to  tarnish  him  on  that  account  They  were  once  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  There  were  miscreants  amongst  them, 
however,  also,  and  it  must  certainly  have  been  from  one  of  those 
that  Disraeli  is  descended.  He  possesses  iust  the  qualities  of 
the  impenitent  thief,  whose  name  1  verily  believe  must  have  been 
Disraeli.  For  aught  I  know  the  present  Disraeli  is  descended 
from  him,  and  with  the  impression  that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  blasphemous  thief  who  died  on  the  cross.' 

There  is  a  conventional  code  of  honour  under  which  men  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life  feel  bound  to  incur  the  double  guilt  of 
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suicide  and  murder  by  regarding  a  charge  of  falsehood  and 
treachery  as  the  ca»iis  belli  for  a  duel  Mr.  O'Connell  had  on 
one  occasion  kiUed  his  '  man'  in  obedience  to  this  sapient  law, 
and  thereupon  had  *  registered  a  vow  in  heaven'  never  to  fight 
another  duel  This  religious  regQlati0n  deprived  Mr.  DisraeU  of 
his  desired  revenge.  He  therefore  substitated  the  pen  for  the 
pistol,  and  when  disappointed  of  his  revenge  upon  Baoial 
0'Ck)nnell  he  turned  to  his  son,  who  had  once  app^ured  in  the 
lists  as  the  representative  of  his  *  shrinking  sire :'  but  that  young 
gentleman  wisely  estimating  the  oppressive  amount  of  similar 
engagements  which  would  devolve  upon  him  if  he  undertook  a 
second  time  to  use  his  father's  pistols,  denied  Mr.  Disraeli  the 

?leasure  of  shooting  him,  and  preferred  a  bitter  missive  fixmi  Mr. 
)israeli,  a  passage  from  which  has  been  already  quoted,  to  one  of 
those  projectiles  which  surgical  writers  on  gun-shot  wounds  inform 
us  are  alike  devious  and  difficult  of  extraction. 

Mr.  Disraeli  now  foregathered  with  Lord  Lyndbunrt^  and  in  a 
letter  to  him,  occupying  no  less  than  210  octavo  pages,  entitled 
*  The  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution,'  struggles  for  the 
sal/vage  of  his  own  political  consistency  by  adopting  the  theory 
that  the  tory  party  was  the  only  one  that  was  truly  democratia 
He  declares  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  and  never  was 
the  house  of  the  people,  and  moulds  the  whole  of  his  performance 
upon  the  model  and  the  style  of  his  favourite  Bolingtyroka 

His  comparison  of  Bolmgbroke  with  Mr.  Burke  eUcits  from 
our  author  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  (criticisms  too  long 
to  extract  and  yet  too  valuable  to  jiass  unnoticed,)  in  which  he 
shows  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  of  both,  and  demonstrates 
Mr.  Disraeli  s  incapacity  to  fathom  the  character  of  either. 

We  pass  over  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the 
'  Globe  and  *  Times'  newspapers,  in  which  he  assails  Mr.  O'Connell, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Sir  K  Bulwar,  with  a  vehemence  of  abuse,  which 
in  the  present  day  would  exclude  his  letters  fit>m  the  columns 
of  any  respectable  newspaper;  and  we  find  him  next  as  an 
imitative  follower  of  Jumus  in  the  '  Hmes,'  under  the  signature 
of  *  Runnymede.'  It  appears  that  these  letters,  though  unacknow- 
ledged, are  imquestionably  the  productions  of  Mr.  DisraelL  While 
they  contain  the  most  unjustifiable  personal  invective,  especially 
against  Mr.  O'Connell,  we  find  in  them  a  decree  <^  adulation 
addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  is  scarc^y  less  offensiva 
We  hear  of '  the  halls  and  bowers  of  Drayton,  where  you  have 
reaUzed  the  romance  of  Yerulam ;'  'those  refined  delights  of  fortune 
which  are  your  inheritance,  and  which  no  one  is  more  capable 
of  appreciating ;' '  and  those  pure  charms  of  domestic  life  to  which 
no  one  is  naturally  more  attached.'  *  In  your  chivalry  alone  is 
our  hope;  clad  in  the  panojdy  of  your  splendid  talents,  and  your 
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8potle0B  chamctery  we  feel  assured  that  jon  will  subdue  this 
mmataral  and  unnational  monster,  and  that  we  may  yet  see  sedi- 
tion, and  treason,  and  rapine,  rampant  as  they  may  have  late 
figured,  ouail  before  your  power  and  prowess.'  We  have  already 
seen  Mr.  Disraeli  aimdng  in  fayour  of  the  inconsistencies  of  states- 
men to  the  utmost  limits  of  latitudinarianism,  and  yet  Sir  Bobert 
Feel,  to  whom  he  offers  this  fulsome  adulation,  was  the  man, 
whom,  but  for  an  accident,  which  threw  a  nation  into  mourning, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  baited,  if  his  malignity  could  have 
accomplished  so  great  a  success,  to  a  less  noble  death,  hyhis  per- 
sistent and  haraaging  vituperation. 

We  must  omit,  without  notice,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
'  Henrietta  Temple,'  a  love  stonr,  and  also  of  his  *  Venetia,'  in 
which  his  nli^iansms  from  Mr.  ld^u»iulay's  ^  Essay  on  Lord  Byron' 
in  the  *  Eainburgh  Review,'  are  the  most  outrageous  which  the 
whole  history  of  literature  records,  and  which  can  only  be  - 
paralleled  by  his  appropriation,  almost  verbatim,  in  his  parliamen- 
tary eulogy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  the  panegyric  on  a 
second-rato  French  general  by  a  second-rate  French  rnetorician. 
Neither  of  these  literary  offences  could  have  been  committed  by 
a  man  possessed  of  the  smallest  particle  of  self-respect 

At  length  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  seated  as  member  for  Maid- 
stone in  tiie  House  of  Commons — ^the  arena  on  which  he  had 
threatened  the  fatal  castigation  of  Mr.  O'ConnelL  His  failure  in 
his  first  parliamentary  effort  is  thus  described  by  his  merciless 
critical  bic^prapher:-^ 

*  O'Connell  had  just  delivered  one  of  his  most  thrilling  speeches,  and 
laid  Sir  Francis  Burdett  prostrate  in  the  diist;  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, ,  when  a  singular  figure, 
looking  as  pide  as  death,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  ringlets 
clustering  round  his  brow,  asked  the  indulgence  which  was  usually 
granted  to  those  who  spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which  ho  would 
show  himself  worthy  by  promising  not  to  abuse  it.  He  then  singled 
out  0*ConneIl,  who,  ho  said,  while  taunting  an  honourable  baronet 
with  making  a  long,  rambling,  and  jumbling  speech,  had  evidently 
taken  a  hint  from  his  opponent,  and  introduced  every  Irish  question 
into  his  rhetorical  medley.  Two  or  three  taunts  were  also  directed  at 
the  whigs;  who  had  made  certain  intimations  at  clubs  and  elsewhere 
about  the  time  "  when  the  bell  of  our  cathedral  annoimced  the  death 
of  omr  monarch."  Then  followed  some  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  daring  asser- 
tions, which  were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  loud  cries  of 
"Oh!  oh!"  from  the  ministerial  benches.  An  allusion  to  "men  of 
moderate  opinions  and  of  a  temperate  tone  of  mind,"  produced  still 
more  laughter;  for  it  was  considered  that  such  a  character  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  individual  who  was  addressing  them.  He  entreated 
them  to  give  him  five  minutes*  hearing;  only  five  minutes.  It  was  not 
much.     The  House  then  became  indulgent;  but  soon  the  shouts  of 
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laughter  again  burst  forth,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  say  that  he  stood 
there  not  formally,  but  virtually,  as  the  representative  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  members  of  parliament.  "Then  why  laugh?"  he 
asked;  "  why  not  let  me  enjoy  this  distinction  at  least  for  one  night?" 
It  appeared  that  he  considered  himself  the  representatives  of  the  new 
members.  When,  however,  he  spoke  of  the  disagreement  between 
"  the  noble  Tityrus  on  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the  Daphne  ofLiskeard;'* 
declared  that  it  was  evident  that  this  quarrel  between  the  lovers  would 
only  be  the  renewal  of  love,  and  alluded  to  Lord  Johtt  Bussell  as 
waving  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  his  hand,  the  voice  of  the  ambitious 
orator  was  drowned  in  convulsions  of  merriment.  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
see  the  philosophical  prejudice  of  man!**  he  ejaculated,  with  despair; 
and  again  the  laughter  was  renewed.  "  I  would  certainly  gladly,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  most  pathetically,  "  hear  a  cheer,  even  though  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  political  opponent.**  No  cheer,  however,  followed; 
and  he  then  added,  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  reception  I  have 
experienced.  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  I  have 
often  succeeded  at  last.  I  will  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will^come 
when  you  will  listen  to  me.**  * — pp.  250-252. 

Our  author's  mode  of  accounting  for  this  failure  is  at  once 
ingenious  and  true:— 

*  Mr.  DisraeU's  art,*  he  says,  *  lies  in  taking  his  audience  by  surprise, 
and  in  delivering  his  most  successful  points  as  impromtus.  This,  of 
course,  may  be  done  effectually,  when  the  speaker  has  a  command  over 
hearers,  and  his  intellectual  ascendancy  is  allowed;  but  every  orator  has 
more  or  less  to  prepare  his  audience  for  the  reception  of  his  speeches, 
and  until  this  can  be  done,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  very  successful 
oratorical  effort.  .  .  .  Mr.  Disraeli  failed,  simply  because  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  listen  to  him,  nor  was  it  prepared  to  endure  from 
a  young  member  an  harangue  full  of  personalities,  though  these  per- 
sonalities appear  to  have  been  quite  as  good  as  many  which  have  been 
delivered  since  by  the  same  man  to  an  attentive  audience,  and  received 
with  loud  applause.' — pp.  253, 254. 

And  thus  it  must  ever  be;  an  .adventurer,  however  energetic, 
divested  of  those  ties  which  are  inserted  in  stable  principles,  or  in 
the  associations  of  a  political  career,  has  no  hold  upon  a  British 
audience.  He  only  tempts  his  fate  in  his  efforts  to  stimulate  them 
to  his  alliance ;  and  his  failure  suggests,  although  by  contrast, 
the  aphorism  of  Bacon,  *  He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  has 
given  hostages  to  Fortune.' 

Mr.  Disraeli  soon  developed  in  parliament  his  ambitious  sin- 
gularity, and  his  faith  in  paradox.  This  his  political  biographer 
takes  pains  to  develop.  Aft.er  analyzing  a  speech,  which  he  made 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  he  says^- 

'  Mr.  Disraeli  thus,  on  principle,  admires  the  two  extreme  parties 
more  than  any  moderate  political  section.  He  can  admire  Toryism ; 
he  can  admire  Chartism.  But  what  he  abominates  is  moderation.  He 
might,  with  some  plausibility,  maintain,  as  he  has  ever  done,  that  he 
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has  never  changed  the  prmciples  on  which  he  contested  High  Wycomhe 
in  1832  ;  for  it  is  his  very  nature  thus  to  bring  opposites  together  and 
to  join  contrasts.  He  was  at  once  the  champion  of  the  cottager  and 
the  noble,  and  the  systematic  opponent  of  the  middle  classes.  He 
roundly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  few  months  afber 
this  time,  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  labouring  multitude  form  the 
nation.' — ^pp.  274,  275. 

These  were  the  principles  of  Young  England,  which,  as  a 
political  party,  *  sparkled  and  exhaled'  shortly  after  its  birth, 
deserted,  or,  rather  perhaps,  exposed  by  its  parents,  on  those  bleak 
hill-sides  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  an  hourly 
increasing  popular  opinion.  The  failure  of  that  particular  party 
was  simply  ridiculous.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  childish 
than  the  attempt  to  revive  in  these  days  of  popular  progress,  in 
which  *  the  toe  of  the  peasant  treads  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier, 
that  it  galls  his  kibe,  the  abominations  of  feudal  times,  a  society 
of  peers  and  peasants ; — the  peers  very  rich,  and  the  peasants  very 
picturesque.  The  inauguration  and  the  requiem  of  the  stillborn 
system  are  found  in  the  inefifably  ridiculous  distich  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  which  we  have  already  quoted.  The  momentum  of  the 
movement  of  the  British  people  to  obtain  cheap  food,  free 
commerce,  and  political  rights,  has  disintegrated  and  dispersed 
the  flimsy  vanity  like  chaflf  before  a  whirlwind. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  attacking  Lord 
Palmerston  s  foreign  policy,  and  arguing  with  that  pretension  to 
personal  authority,  and  to  what  he  calls  tradition,  that  an  Austrian 
alliance  was  the  true  policy  of  England.  Subsequently,  however, 
be  diametrically  altered  his  course,  insisting  that  Mr.  Pitt's  foreign 
commercial  policy  was  established  on  a  sound  French  alliance, 
and  that  this  was  the  central  point  of  all  genuine  traditional 
tory  policy.  The  author  before  us  generalizes  with  great  justice 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  leading  feature  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
erratic  political  career.  Observing  upon  his  ingenuity  and  versa- 
tility in  finding  authorities  and  philosophy  for  opposite  courses 
of  action,  he  remarks  with  much  truth,  that  he  has  more  than 
any  other  man  living  adopted  the  advice  of  William  (Jerard 
Hamilton,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  '  Parliamentary  Logic,'  says  to 
aspiring  statesmen  :  *  You  know  the  consequences  you  want,  find 
out  a  principle  to  justify  them.  This,'  he  adds,  *  is  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  ever  doing.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  he 
wants,  he  is  sure  to  find  out  a  principle  for  their  justification.' 

As  the  whig  government  declined  m  1 841,  his  rancour  towards 
them  increased,  and  proportionately  his  adoration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  the  rising  sun.  The  adaptation  of  his  policy  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  was  the  theme  of  his  most  pointed 
eulogium;  but  all  his  efforts  were  wasted  upon  that  calm  and 
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sagacious  observer ;  and  when  the  whig  administration 
and  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  summoned  to  the  helm  of  the  cabinet^ 
the  expectant  apostle  of  the  new  generation  found  that  his  services 
were  not  required,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  ministry  down 
to  its  very  subordinates  proceeded  as  if  in  oblivion  of  his  exist- 
ence. Free  trade  was  now  the  great  question.  At  this  tanmiff 
Soint  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  career,  the  course  he  adoptea 
eserves  particular  mention. 

*  Though,'  says  the  author  before  us,*i  '  Mr.  Disraeli  fails  in  proving 
that  the  Tories  were  free-traders  in  1787,  his  attempt  to  do  so  proves 
that  he  was  himself  a  free-trader  in  1843.  He  found  it  eonvement  in 
1846  to  drop  altogether  the  name  of  free-trader,  that  he  might  assume 
the  leadership  of  the  protectionist  party.  But  in  the  session  of  1842, 
and  the  earUer  part  of  the  session  of  1843,  he  was  a  decided  free-trader^ 
and  defended  the  Com  Laws  as  an  exception  to  the  general  principles 
of  free  trade.  Thus,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813,  on  Lord  Howick's 
motion  for  a  committee  on  the  distress  of  the  country,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  again  philosophical  and  historical,  and  the  advocate  of  free  com- 
mercial intercourse.' — pp.  308,  309. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  (1843),  he  avowed  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  still  greater  distinctness.  '  No  words,'  says  the  author, 
*  could  be  plainer  than  those  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury;  he 
clearly  considered  himself  an  eminent  fr^e-trader,  and  most  cer- 
tainly never  called  himself  at  this  time,  nor  until  nearly  two 
years  later,  a  protectionist.' 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  indicated  a  diame- 
trical change  of  tactics.  His  first  opposition  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
was  upon  his  Irish  policy,  and  now,  wliile  opposing  the  leader  he 
had  so  cordially  followed,  he  comidimented  the  whigs,  and  flat- 
tered Lord  John  Russell  as  their  head.  From  this,  a  superficial 
observer  might  conclude  that  the  right  honourable  geuUeman's 
enmities  are  not  immortal.  Time  and  events,  however,  dispel  the 
illusion.  Mr.  Disraeli's  hatred  is  a  fixed  batteiy ;  there  stand  the 
cannon,  permanent,  open  mouthed,  and  shotted;  who  the  enemy 
may  be  against  whom  they  may  open  their  fire,  is  a  matter  of 
circumstance,  or  what  in  logic  is  called  an  accident  His  opposi- 
tion proceeded,  and  the  rumours  of  the  lobbies  revealed  (if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  accepted  as  a  revelation)  that  he  had  made  an  appli- 
cation for  place  in  1843,  and  that  his  overtures  had  been  entirely 
disregarded.  His  hostilities  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  commenced  with 
an  apparently  casual  question  on  the  affiurs  of  Servia,  in  con- 
nexion with  differences  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Sir  Robert 
dedined  giving  the  information  in  a  somewhat  unceremonious 
stvle.  *  I  was  treated,'  he  said,  ironically,  '  with  that  courtesy 
wnich  the  right  honourable  baronet  reserves  for  his  supporters;' 

•  He  had,  at  the  recent  election,  been  returned  for  Slirerfsbury. 
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and  he  speaks  of  himself  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  184(6 
as  '  a  member  who,  though  on  the  tory  benches,  had  been  for 
two  aeaaiona  in  opposition  to  the  ministry/  In  1845,  it  was 
evident  that  Sir  Robert's  government  was  imperilled  by  its 
liberality,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the  instinct  of  the  vulture 
scenting  the  approach  of  dissolution  from  afar,  hovered  over  and 
harassed  his  quarry  unguilma  et  roetro.  For  one  of  his  attacks 
he  was  compelled  to  apologize  to  Sir  Robert ;  but  a  few  evenings 
afterwards  he  attacked  him  with  still  greater  acrimony,  and 
uttered  his  well-known  sarcasm,  '  that  the  minister  had  caught 
the  Whigs  bathing,  and  had  walked  away  with  their  clothes.' 
Shortly  afterwards  he  committed  himself  unequivocally  to  the 
cause  of  protection,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  minister,  he 
said — 

*  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have  free-trade,  I,  who  honour  genius, 
prefer  that  such  measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  honourable  mem» 
ber  for  Stockport  than  by  one  who,  through  skilful  parliamentary 
manoeuyres,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a  great 
people  and  of  a  great  party.  For  myself,  I  care  not  what  may  be  the 
result.  Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  parliament  you  have  betrayed. 
Appeal  to  the  people,  who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me  there 
remains  this  at  least — ^the  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  expressing 
mv  beUef  that  a  conservative  government  is  an  organized  hypocrisy.' — 

During  the  sessions  of  1844  and  1845  Mr.  Disraeli's  attacks 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  increasingly  bitter  and  frequent, 
until  this  gentleman's  love  of  attracting  attention  to  himself  must 
have  been  satiated,  for  his  lawless  invectives  were  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  the  wit  which  preserved  such  intense  inflammation 
from  the  next  stage,  of  putrefaction,  made  his  invectives  the 
<:^s8ip  of  the  streets  and  the  stock  in  trade  of  political  carica- 
turista  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  at  this  time  the  opposition 
of  the  protectionists  had  not  commenced,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  was  not  so  much  as  threatened. 

It  was  in  1844  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  appeal  to  the  world 
out  of  doors  on  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  adopted  the  form 
of  a  political  novel,  entitled  '  Coningsby.'  It  was  in  this  work  that 
he  exhibited,  in  their  fullest  development,  all  the  powers  of  his 
intellect  and  all  the  defects  of  his  character.  That  it  was  writ- 
ten with  great  eloquence,  and  that  it  exhibited  a  high  amount  of 
genius,  is,  we  think,  unquestionable ;  but  no  candia  reader  will 
deny  that  it  is  disfigured  by  exaggeration,  and  envencmied  with 
the  most  patent  personalities.  Sidonia  is  a  monster  of  per- 
fection, made  up  in  about  equal  proportions  of  the  talents  and 
tact  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  expanded  to  a  power  known  only  to  mathe- 
maticians, and  of  the  wealth  of  Baron  Rothschild^  which,  to  the 
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relief  of  the  reader,  has  necessary  limits.  '  A  Key  to  Coningsby' 
was  published,  giving  the  real  name  of  every  character ;  but  this 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  those  readers  who  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  public  men,  and  the  liberties  taken  with  their 
reputation  behind  the  mask  of  fiction  were  such  as  no  literary 
moralist  can  justify,  afid  deprive  the  author  of  all  ground  of 
complaint  with  respect  to  any  reprisals,  however  overwhelming 
and  vindicative.  The  political  career  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  represented  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Rigby,  may  have 
deserved  the  brilliant  judgment  of  Macaulay;  but  Mr.  Disraeli, 
having  the  misfortune  to  reside  in  a  house  of  glass,  was  certainly 
not  the  person  to  throw  stones  at  him.  Greiit  licence,  we  are 
instructed  by  Horace,  must  be  given  to  painters  and  poets.  To 
the  latter  character,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  pretensions,  and 
the  poetic  muse  must  often,  we  can  imagine,  in  playful  mood, 
have  whispered  into  his  ear,  dulled  as  it  was  with  a  mistaken 
literary  ambition,  the  deprecation  of  Mneas  to  the  Sybil, 
*  Tajitum.  foliia  ne  carmina  manda.'  But  as  a  political  novelist 
he  should  have  at  least  respected  the  morals  of  his  vocation.  He 
who  attacks  in  the  face  of  day  and  in  open  encounter  is  a  fair  foe, 
by  whose  lance  it  is  not  ignominious  to  fall;  but  he  who  stabs 
under  cover  of  the  twilight  and  the  cloak  of  fiction  is  a  cowardly 
assassin. 

At  length  the  free-trade  measure  emerged  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  opposition  reached  its 
height.  In  exhibiting  the  course  he  pursued  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  language  of  the  author  before  us  : — 

*  Many  of  the  most  experienced  and  far-seeing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
followers  were  doubtless  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  abandoning  pro- 
tection. But  Mr.  Disraeli's  course  has  been  so  peculiar,  that  had  he 
resolved  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  could  his  motives 
have  been  judged  from  his  principles,  and  not  from  his  personalities, 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  on  the  conservative  side  of  the 
house  who  might  have  supported  the  bill  without  inconsistency.  What 
a  conclusive  speech  he  might  have  delivered,  without  adopting  either 
the  language  of  the  protectionists  or  the  extreme  free-traders !  He 
might  have  said,  most  unanswerably:  "  You  cannot  reproach  me  with 
giving  up  the  principle  of  protection;  for  I  never  maintained  that  pro- 
tection w^as  a  principle.  I  never  maintained  that  the  tory  party  was 
connected  by  the  bond  of  restrictive  laws.  All  the  reproaches  which 
are  showered  on  the  head  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  and  his 
recent  converts  around  him,  on  me,  at  least,  fall  harmless.  I  have 
always  asserted  that  the  tory  party  was  really  the  democratic  party.  I 
have  always  asserted  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  were  exclusively 
tory  principles."  '—pp.  386,  387. 

Mr.  Disraeli  now  became  the  avowed  advocate  of  protection, 
and  yet  he  declares,  *  My  opinions  have  never  changed,  and  I 
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have  always  acted  up  to  them  in  my  public  conduct'  And  tO 
complete  the  climax  he  designates  Mr.  O'Connell  '  that  great 
man  P  With  this  predisposing  condition  of  the  mental  system,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  been  smitten  with 
the  mania  of  prophecy,  and  his  prediction  will  doubtless  be  very 
consolatory  to  those  who  are  now  paying  a  shilling  for  the 
quartern  loaf : — *  The  price  of  wheat,'  he  says,  *  for  the  future,  will 
range  from  30s.  to  35s.  a  quarter  !' 

Mr.  DisraeU  now  allied  himself  with  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
and  the  history  of  that  alliance  is  within  the  memory  of  every 
reader.  We  'svill  only  say  of  it  that  it  is  sketched  in  the  work 
before  us  with  remarkable  abiUty. 

We  must  pass  over  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  biography  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  to  which  we  formerly  devoted  a  lengthened 
review,  and  hasten,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  that  long-sought 
elevation  which  precipitated  what,  to  all  present  appearance,  is 
the  final  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  career.  He  had 
ever,  if  the  report  of  private  conversation  is  to  be  believed, 
*  wearied  heaven  with  prayer '  for  one  year  of  oflScial  power. 
Nine-tenths  of  his  petition  was  granted,  whether  by  the  power  he 
appealed  to,  or  by  the  Nemesis  which  he  portrayed  as  sealing 
the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  posterity  will  determine.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stole  the  clothes  of  the  bathing  whigs,  the  Hebrew 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bagged  the  left-oflf  raiment  of  his  whig 
predecessors.  His  free-trade  budget  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  reader,  and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Derby,  sitting  under  the 
galleiy  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  quoted  the  words  of 
Balaak,  '  I  sent  him  to  curse  them,  and,  lo  !  he  hath  blessed  them 
altogether.' 

With  the  dismissal  of  the  Derby  ministry  the  political  history 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  may  close.  It  has  been  brilliant,  but  wayward 
and  inconsistent.  The  review  of  the  book  before  us  in  the  '  Times' 
newspaper  is  strangely  wanting  in  the  sagacity  and  general  ability 
which  distinguishes  the  literary  criticisms  of  that  organ.  We 
should  have  supposed  that  the  former  and  latter  half  of  that 
notice  were  \vritten  by  two  persons  entertaining  the  most  opposite 
political  opinions.  The  former  says  '  that  every  Englishman's  heart 
ought  to  throb  at  the  name  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,'  while  the  latter 
declares,  that  '  he  has  ever  visited  with  the  most  unrelenting  bitter- 
ness every  man,  however  good  or  great,  who  has  crossed  the  path 
of  his  self-seeking  ambition.'  The  only  attribute,  therefore,  which 
ought  to  make  the  British  heart  to  throb,  is  the  combination  of 
selfishness  and  energy.  If  this  is  aU  (and  the  *  Times'  claims  no 
more),  the  British  heart  should  throb  at  the  name  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  on  a  review  of  the  poUtical 
career  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  his  guiding  principle  has  been  the 
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establishment  and  the  dommance  of  party.  This  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  a  theory  which  contains  within  itself  a  principle  of 
political  immorality,  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  constitute  the 
very  assurance  of  defeat  Political  questions  submitted  to  tha 
legislature  are  supposed  by  the  very  theory  of  representation  to 
be  decided  by  individual  opinion.  In  so,  far  aa  party  spirit  con- 
trols this  primary  duty  of  a  legislator,  whether  in  reference  to  his 
conscientious  conviction,  or  to  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  it 
involves  a  compromise  which,  however  it  may  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  faction,  is  inconsistent  with  the  elemental  principle  of  lepECH 
sentation.  It  is  on  this  rock  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  split,  and 
nothing  but  a  fundamental  change  in  his  views  of  this  aU-impcar^^ 
tant  question  could  ever  have  made  his  great  talents  available  to 
the  service  of  his  country. 


Abt.  II. — Pantropheon;  or,  JSUtary  of  Ibod  and  U$  FreparaU<m 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  World,  By  A.  Soyer,  Author  of 
the  'Gastronomic  Begenerator  and  the  Modem  Housewife:  or 
Menagere.'     London :  Simpkin  and  MarshalL     1853. 

2«  Mimiliar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  in  its  delations  to  JPhysiology, 
Dietetics,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Political  Economy.  By 
Justus  von  Liebig.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged. 
London :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly.     18&1. 

Although  man  has  been  defined  as  essentially  a  cooking  »ftiw^<^\ 
yet  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  creature  which  causes  its 
food  to  go  through  some  process  besides  that  of  mastication  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  boa  constrictor  prepares  its 
prey  for  deglutition  by  a  carefid  bruising,  and  lubncation  with 
the  saliva;  and  the  crocodile  is  said,  alter  drowning  animids 
which  it  has  seized,  to  expose  them,  so  as  to  leave  them,  to 
undergo  some  degree  of  putrefaction,  before  finally  devouring 
them.  Rumination  might^  by  a  little  refinmg,  be  reduced  to  a 
sort  of  cooking.  But  as  it  is  most  difficult  to  frame  any  general 
definition  to  which  some  exception  may  not  be  taken,  there  seems 
no  reason,  if  we  are  so  minded,  why  we  should  not  define  man  as 
a  cooking  animal,  since  his  superior  refinement  in  the  art  of  pre* 
paring  his  food  is  so  manifest 

Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  a  man  who  despised  his  dinner,  imfit 
to  be  trusted,  saying,  that  he  who  did  not  care  for  what  he  ate 
would  care  for  nothing  else;  and  while  gluttony  is  to  be  abhorred, 
and  superfluous  epicurism  shunned,  it  seems  Uttle  less  than  the 
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cynicism  of  a  Diogenes,  or  the  stupidity  of  an  In(£iaa  faquir^ 
to  be  altogether  inattentive  to  the  quality  of  our  food,  both  aa 
to  its  nature  and  its  mode  of  preparation.  Since  this  food  ia 
to  form  part  of  our  frame,  of  our  blood,  and  even  of  the  organ  by 
which  we  think, — since  it  is  to  become  our  bodily  self,  we  canno^ 
as  rational  beings,  consider  the  subject  of  alimentation  as  beneath 
our  attention.  But  as  health  and  economy  are  also  in  questioD, 
and  as  in  modem  and  civilized  society  aliment  is  often  obtamed 
by  a  much  greater  amount  of  care  and  labour  than  are  required 
in  ruder  states  of  society ;  as,  in  short,  it  is  propcartionally  dearer, 
it  may  be  verv  important  for  a  politician  and  a  statesman  to  have 
some  knowleage  of  this  subject  Has  not  a  hereditary  legislator 
been  known  to  prescribe  a  bit  of  spice  in  water  as  food  for  a 
starving  people  ?  There  is  daUy  to  be  found  great  mkconception 
of  what  alimentation  really  is ;  and  we  purpose  in  this  artide,  as 
fax  as  our  limits  will  permit,  to  state  concisely  the  general  prior* 
eiples  of  the  subject,  in  connexion  more  especially  with  the  two 
works  whose  titles  are  given,  and  to  whose  character  and  content! 
we  shall  refer. 

All  substances  that  we  can  take  into  the  mouth  are,  for  the 
most  part,  c^  the  nature  of  food  or  poison.  Few  are  neutral. 
Even  mechanical  substances,  such  as  chalk,  or  dust,  sand,  oar 
sediments  in  water,  are  to  be  classed  under  the  second  head,  as 
they  are,  more  or  less,  injurious  by  their  very  bulk,  by  clogging 
up  the  organs  of  digestion,  or  irritating  them  mechanicaUj^ 
What,  then,  is  the  diflference  between  food  and  poison,  or  mem- 
cine  ?  We  should  be  disposed  to  make  it  consist  in  this — ^thot 
whereas  the  system  can  subject  food  to  its  own  laws  and  purposely 
poison  or  medicine  forces  the  system  to  obey  its  laws.  Thus 
poison  begins,  as  it  were,  where  food  ends. 

Probably  the  greatest  discovery  of  organic  chemistry  in  modem 
times  is,  that  all  the  organic  substances  which  constitute  the  food 
of  man  must  be  divided  into  two  classes,— one  of  which  includes 
those  articles  which  serve  for  the  true  nutrition  and  reproductioa 
of  those  solid  parts  of  the  body  most  concerned  in  the  processes 
of  life ;  while  the  other,  partly  subservient  in  supporting  some  of 
the  tissues  of  less  essential  importance,  does  also  answer  purpo6e% 
and  perform  functions,  quite  different  from  those  of  the  fizst* 
Thus,  Liebig  states,  that  as  much  flour  or  meal  as  can  lie  on  the- 
point  of  a  table  knife  is  more  nutritious  than  eight  or  ten  pints 
of  the  best  Bavarian  beer — 'that  a  person  who  is  able  to  consume 
that  amoimt  of  beer  daily,  would  get  from  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year  about  as  much  nourishment  as  would  exist  in  a  five-poimd 
loaf  of  bread,  or  in  three  pounds  of  flesh.'  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that,  although  the  beer  affords  so  little  direct  nourish* 
ment,  it  is  altogether  useless.    Besides  those  articles  of  diet  which 
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go  to  build  up  the  solid  and  essential  structures  of  the  body 
another  class  of  aliments  are  requisite.  In  order  to  maintain 
life  man  requires  a  supply  of  oxygen,  to  support  combustion  and 
animal  heat ;  of  this,  an  adult  will  consume  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  pounds  annually.  None  of  this  remains.  It  goes  to 
combine  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  pass  ofiF  at  the  lungs  and 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  to  support 
animal  heat.  This  veritable  combustion  requires  a  supply  of 
fuel, — i.  e.,  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
These  are  of  a  diflFerent  class  from  the  principles  of  food  which 
really  form  the  solid  tissues  of  most  importance  in  carrying  on 
the  machinery  of  life,  and  beer  is  one  of  them,  although,  perhapR, 
not  one  of  the  best. 

Now,  as  life  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  respiration,  and  as 
respiration  involves  the  consumption  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by 
oxygen,  from  this  great  fact  numerous  inferences  may  be  drawn,— 
viz.,  that  the  amount  of  food  must  depend,  in  great  part,  on  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  respirations,  and  as  that  frequency  is 
greater  in  exertion,  then  more  food  will  be  required  Light  is 
also  thrown  upon  the  kind  of  food  which  animals  require.  For 
example,  the  active  and  powerfully  respiring  horse  requires  an 
enormous  quantity  of  carbon  daily ;  while  the  torpid  serpent  lives 
entirely  on  animal  food;  for  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that 
vegetable  food  is  much  more  carbonaceous  than  the  flesh  of 
animals. 

-  After  considerable  discussion,  and  proof  being  afforded,  that 
the  continuance  of  resphation  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Bervous  system,  no  one  now  doubts  that  animal  heat  is  supported 
chiefly  by  a  true  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
system,  in  the  same  way  that  heat  is  evolved  from  a  common 
lire  or  gas-burner. 

Thus  digestion  consists  essentially  in  affording  to  the  system 
two  kinds  of  alimentary  materials, — one  kind  containing  nitro- 
genized  constituents,  identical  in  composition  with  muscular  fibre, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  and  nerve ;  the  other  kind,  of 
a  fatty,  sugary,  or  starchy  character,  containing  large  quantities- 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are  burnt  ofl*  in  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  serve  to  keep  up  the  animal  temperature. 

Digestion  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ; — ^first,  that  begin- 
ning at  the  stomach  and  its  associate  organs,  and  ending  with 
the  fixing  of  the  reparative  materials  in  the  extreme  cells  and 
tifrisues,  of  which  ])roces.s  respiration  is  a  part ;  and  another,  tlic 
second  kind,  which  effects  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  mate- 
rials of  nutrition,  and  the  eftete  and  worn  out  tissues,  used  up  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  their  excretion  principally  l>y  the 
Iddneys,  partly  from  the  bowels  and  skin.     The  latter  process  is 
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called  secondary  digestion,  or  destructive  assimilation.  It  may 
be  conceived  how  necessary  the  second  kind  is,. when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  most  of  the  secretions  take  place  in  cells,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  secreting  cell,  which  is  broken  up  in  the  process. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  removed  from  the  system;  indeed,  the 
excrementary  products  which  are  formed  from  the  worn  out 
tissues  become  poisons  when  not  properly  removed  out  of  the 
body.  Such  are  the  uiea.  and  uric  acid  of  the  urine,  whose 
retention  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  most  serious  diseases. 

The  credit  of  the  clear  views  now  generally  entertained  with 
regard  to  nutrition,  and  the  merit  of  the  division  of  our  organic 
food  into  two  great  classes,  is  generally  given  to  Liebig,  and  has 
been  so  assigned  by  a  writer  so  learned  as  the  late  Dr.  Pereira^ 
We,  indeed,  owe  the  enunciation  of  these  principles,  in  extenso, 
in  great  part  to  Liebig  and  other  recent  investigators ;  but  here, 
as  in  almost  every  instance,  we  find  science  progressing  gra- 
dually. It  is  seldom  given  to  one  man  all  at  once  to  bring  out 
an  ideal  creation,  or  a  discovery  altogether  new.  Great  discoveries 
are  almost  always  made  by  degrees,  and  perhaps  we  might  trace 
back  almost  as  far  as  the  alchemists  glimpses  of  the  true  theory 
of  alimentation.  At  any  rate,  we  find  very  just  ideas  on  thc^ 
subject  entertained  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  and  very 
near  approximations  to  the  truth  regularly  formularized. 

For  instance,  in  a  journal  edited  by  the  celebrated  Fourcrov, 
entitled  *  La  M^decine  Eclair^e  par  les  Sciences  Physiques,'  m 
1791,  we  find  a  paper  by  a  M.  Hall^  in  which  not  only  the  fact 
that  the  formation  of  the  principal  elements  of  animal  nutritiwv 
takes  place  in  vegetables,  is  regularly  laid  down,  but  the  nature 
of  those  principles,  and  their  analogues  in  vegetables  and  animals, 
are  pretty  clearly  indicated.  As  this  anticipation  may  possess 
interest  for  some  of  our  scientific  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  trans- 
late some  of  M.  Halld  s  sentencea     He  says — 

1st.  By  auimalization,  we  understand  the  change  of  vegetable  int<> 
animal  substance;  and  by  assimilation,  the  passage  of  alimentary  sub* 
stances,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  into  a  state  which  renders  them 
.similar  to  the  parts  which  compose  our  bodies ; 

2nd,  By  nutrition,  the  animalization  of  vegetable  aliments,  and  the 
assimilation  of  all  aliments ; 

3rd.  Both  of  these  operations,  suppose  in  the  alimentar}^  substances, 
— first,  analogies  which  render  them  capable  of  undergoing  those  changes, 
and  second,  ditferences  which  rpnder  those  changes  necessary. 
•  •**••• 

6th.  We  know  that  the  substances  which  constitute  oiur  solids,  and 
which  are  transporte<l  by  our  fluids,  are  all  ready  formed  in  our  ali« 
ments — the  animal  aliments  contain  them  ready  formed,  and  the  v^e- 
table  contain  their  analogues ; 

Ttli.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  with  some  trifling  difference  in  the  pro- 
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portions,  the  vegetable  glutinous  matter  in  wheat  flour,  shown  to  be 
existing  in  almost  all  herbs,  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  flbsxms 
portion  of  the  blood,  and  the  fibre  of  our  muscles. 

After  these  remarkable  passages,  he  proceeds  to  divide  aliments 
into  carbonaceous  and  azotized,  the  former  principally  vegetable, 
the  latter  animal;  and  he,  of  com^e,  does  not  omit  the  uses  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  respiration;  he  descends  even  to  more 
minute  particulars,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  two  classes  of 
organic  food,  and  of  the  great  fact  that  the  essential  chemical 
prmciples  which  form  the  animal  tissues  exist  ready  formed  in 
vegetables,  and  that  the  gluten,  or  bird  lime,  of  wheat  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  identical  with  the  fibre  or  flesh  of  animals. 

Highly  as  the  merits  of  Liebig  in  the  promotion  of  organic 
chemistry  should  be  estimated,  those  of  our  own  illostrious 
countryman.  Dr.  Prout,  are  equally  pre-eminent  Dr.  Prout 
came  into  the  field  when  this  branch  of  chemistry  was  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties;  and  if  some  of  his  views  have  been  ex- 
tended, none  of  them  have  been  subverted,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  those  of  the  illustrious  German.  At  some  fiitare  period, 
when  organic  chemistry  shall  have  attained  results,  of  which 
even  now,  perhaps,  we  have  little  conception,  the  works  of  Prout 
will  remain,  like  some  ancient  and  venerable  edifice  in  the  nudst 
of  a  flourishing  metropolis,  a  lasting  monument  of  its  author's 
g^ory. 

Although  Dr.  Prout  divided  aliments  into  four  classes,  yet  bis 
views  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Liebig  and  more  recent  writers. 

One  of  the  great  questions  regarding  respiration,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  blood  is  changed  from  venous  to  arterial,  has,  we 
think,  been  settled  by  Liebig.  It  is  well  known  tbat  during  this 
process  there  is  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Now,  there  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  are  formed  in  the 
lungs,  or  merely  given  off  there,  from  the  venous  blood,  and  re- 
placed by  oxygen.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
of  late  years,  and  has,  we  think,  been  conclusively  estaWshed  by 
Liebig,  who  proves  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  dark  venous 
blood,  which  displaces  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
becomes  chemically  combined  with  the  now  red  arterial  blood, 
and  gradually,  in  its  passage  through  the  system,  is  em- 
ployed in  burning  ofi*  the  fats  and  combustible  materials,  and 
in  supporting  animal  heat.  Hence  a  small  portion  of  carbonic 
acid  (with  much  vapoiu*,  and  many  salts)  passes  off  at  the  skin. 
Hie  materials  for  supporting  combustion  are  furnished  principally 
by  the  liver,  the  great  organ  which  absorbs  frx>m  the  aliments 
their  fatty  principles,  and  stores  them  up  for  a  time  to  furnish 
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them  to  the  blood.  Finally,  ob  was  before  remarked,  the  micon- 
smned  materials  of  the  food  and  its  dregs,  and  the  excess  df 
plastic,  {.  e.,  nitrogenized  principles,  along  with  the  used  up  tissues 
•of  the  firame,  are  eliminated  from  the  ^dneys,  and  partly  traot 
the  bowels. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  process  of  digestion  and  th^ 
-nature  of  organic  food.  Experiments  on  animals  prove  thift 
without  both  kinds  of  food — viz.,  the  nitrogenized  or  plastic,  and 
the  oily,  sugary,  and  starchy,  or  combustible,  life  cannot  be  long 
fn*eserved.  But  it  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  kinds  is  pn»- 
«ented  in  a  pure  form.  For  example,  lake  the  case  of  an 
American  himter,  who  is  often  obliged  to  live  some  time  sokty 
on  the  flesh  of  the  animals  he  has  slain;  both  kinds  of  alime^ 
the  plastic  and  the  fatty,  exist  in  his  diet,  and  vegetable  glatem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  food  of  the  potato  or  rice  eater. 

But  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  sustain  life  upon  eitshat 
nitrogenized  or  fatty  food  alone,  we  cannot  support  it  upon  h&At 
^ese  principles  combined  in  a  pure  form.  Pmre  fibrin,  and  pui^ 
starch,  or  sugar,  or  fat,  together,  will  not  support  ezistenoe,  otivttr 
fiubstances  must  be  added,  for  lime,  potass,  soda,  and  muriatiQ^ 
sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  are  as  essential  io  Ae  existeuo^ 
*of  the  higher  animals  as  either  of  the  other  kinds  of  aliment. 
Animals  fed  upon  either,  or  both  of  these  principles  pure,  BOOh 
die  with  all  ^e  appearances  of  starvation  Theore  must  be  a 
mixture  of  inorganic  salts,  without  which  the  animals  cannot 
reUsh  their  food. 

Other  inorganic  elements  are  essential  in  the  constitution  of  Idie 
body.  Iron,  for  instance,  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  blood:; 
copper  and  lead  exist  normally  in  the  frame;  and  perhaps  thei^ 
is  hardly  a  single  elementary  body  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
combination  in  man  and  the  higher  animala  Iodine  was  detected 
the  other  day.  In  all  probability  the  only  measure  of  tiie 
ninnber  of  constituents  of  the  body  is  the  minuteness  of  oor 
analyses. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  in  recent  times  owing  to  1te 
spread  of  teetotalism,  as  to  the  nature  of  other  substances  used 
in  diet,  such  as  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  wine,  beer,  &a  te. 
many  teetotallers  in  their  zeal  going  the  length  of  roundly 
calling  all  these  substances  poisona  Now,  believing  as  we  do, 
that  the  battle  of  teetotalism  is  to  be  fought  upon  the  moral 
point,  and  that  the  real  question,  whether  it  is  not  good,  nay, 
better,  to  abstain  from  what  is  in  most  cases  of  only  questionabfe 
benefit,  rather  than  by  apparent  example  to  encourage  the  dread- 
ful vices  which  arise  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  fluids,  even  liy 
moderate  indulgence,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  OH 
the  real  nature  of  those  articles  as  food. 
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That  alcohol  in  large  doses,  and  in  the  concentrated  form,  is  a 
poison,  is  beyond  a  doubt,  but  it  differs  from  ordinary  poisons, 
such  as  prussic  acid  and  arsenic,  in  being  assimilated  in  small 
quantities,  which  these  never  are;  i.  e.,  in  small  quantities  it  is 
K)od,  being  closely  analogous  to  oil  or  fat  in  its  chemical  compo^ 
sition*  It  is  one  of  the  combustible  articles  of  diet  aheady  qpoken 
of.  But  it  is  an  article  somewhat  8ui  generis^  being  both  a 
stimulant  in  moderate  doses,  and  a  supporter  of  combustion,  in 
large  doses  a  poison,  not  so  poisonous,  however,  according  to  some 
recent  unpublished  experiments  on  animals,  as  thein  or  caffein, 
the  active  principle  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  also  is  supposed  to 
answer  important  purposes  in  digestion,  partly  by  reinforcing  the 
biliary  secretions,  partly  by  an  effect  on  the  nervous  system,* 
The  opposition,  then,  of  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  teetotal 
doctrinaires  to  the  use  of  alcohoUc  fluids  in  any  form,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  absolute  poisons,  is  not  supportable,  but  the 
propriety  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  may  be  urged 
on  the  foUowiug  grounds — viz.:  1st,  for  the  sake  of  example; 
2nd,  from  the  danger  of  moderate  indulgence  leading  to  the  use 
of  them  as  stimulant  drugs;  3rd,  because  they  are  expensive  and 
can  be  dispensed  with. 

Of  late  years  a  sect  of  modem  Pythagoreans  has  arisen,  who 
confine  themselves  (as  much  as  possible)  to  vegetable  food.  If 
these  gentlemen  mak  to  carry  out  their  principles,  they  should  be 
very  careful  what  water  they  drink,  and  we  have  been  shocked  to 
see  in  their  bills  of  fare  the  article  eggs!  Now  most  certainly 
the  eating  of  an  egg  must  often  have  a  relation  to  the  same 
atrocity  perpetrated  on  a  chicken,  very  near  that  which  the 
causing  of  abortion  bears  to  murder!  But,  seriously  speaking,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  the  vegetarians  propose  to  do  with  the 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  the  pigs  and  poultry,  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beasts  of  prey  and 
birds  of  the  air.  If  we  were  to  leave  them  alone,  their  natural 
powers,  both  of  reproduction  and  rapacity  exceed  ours,  and  we 
should  have  to  kill  them  in  self-defenca  There  is  no  alternative 
between  the  extermination  of  these  animals  and  the  present 
mode  of  restraining  their  numbers  within  bounds  for  our  own 
tise! 

*  For  the  support  of  the  views  here  expressed  we  must  refer  to  Licbig.  It 
is  unwise  to  put  the  teetotal  cause  upon  such  a  fake  g^ond  as  some  do  when 
they  cry  out  against  all  alcoholic  drinks  as  poisons.  Liebig  shows  that,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  most  wine  is  drunk,  there  is  least  drunkenness.  He 
mentions  a  curious  fact  showing  that  alcohol  is  food.  When  the  Peace  Society 
met  at  Frankfort,  most  of  the  members  being  teetotalers,  their  landlord  ob- 
served an  enormous  consumption  of  farinaceous  food,  'an  unheard-of  occurrence 
in  a  house  in  which  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  dishes  for  a  given 
number  of  persons  has  been  for  some  years  nxed  and  known.' 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  works  before  us,  and  the  suggestions 
they  furnish. 

The  work  of  M.  Soyer  has  a  good  deal  disappointed  us: — ^to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  it  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 
It  professes  to  give  a  history  of  cookery,  and  such  a  work  learnedly 
and  philosophically  written,  commencing  with  theearhest  periods, 
and  descending  through  the  middle  ages,  imiting  the  practical 
knowledge  of  M.  Soyer,  and  the  science  of  Liebig  would  indeed 
be  valuable.  But  M.  Soyer  has  given  under  different  heads,  such 
as  *  Agriculture,'  •  Grinding  of  Com,'  *  Dried  Vegetables,' '  Hunt- 
ing,' &a,  a  sort  of  viedley,  in  which  mythological  fables,  facts  of 
doubtful  historical  record,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  curious  or 
amusing  anecdotes,  without  much  reference  to  date,  are  jumbled* 
And  under  each  head  are  given  a  number  of  recipes  for  cooking 
dishes  after  known  ancient  or  mediaeval  modes,  or  at  least 
approximating  to  them ;  and  finally,  the  work  concludes  with  bills 
of  fare  of  some  of  the  great  modem  dinners,  which  our  hero,  as 
he  must  be  here  termed,  has  himself  cooked.  It  may  seem 
almost  invidious  to  remark  on  an  English  book  professing  to  be 
written  by  a  foreigner  that  there  are  many  grammatical  errors^ 
and  numerous  misprinta  It  may  be  observed  en  passant  that 
M.  Soyer  almost  invariably  says  *  eat'  instead  of  ate.  This  vul» 
garism  is  not  confined  to  M.  Soyer;  and  as  we  continually  find 
in  newspaper  reports  of  public  dinners  that  a  health  was  '  drank' 
instead  of  a  health  was  drunky  so  we  are  afraid  that  our  old 
friend  ate  may  be  banished  from  vulgar  literature. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  M.  Soyer  has  got 
together  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  history  of  food. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  interesting  and  well  executed. 
The  examples  of  Roman  cookery  are  amusing,  and  must  often 
remind  the  reader  of  the  famous  feast  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  in  'Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  the  exclamation  of  Pallet, 
'  What  beastly  fellows  those  Romans  were!'*    When  we  think  of 

*  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  famous  entertainment,  in  which  Smol- 
lett (except  in  the  .irrangcnicnt  and  order  of  the  dishes)  has  adhered  to  classical 
authority.  For  the  first  course,  there  was  at  one  end  of  the  table  a  boiled 
goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce  composed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mint,  rue, 
anchoWcs,and  oil;  at  the  other  end,  dishes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the  ancients;  one 
of  parsley,  penuyroyal,  cheese,  pine  tops,  honey,  vinegar,  wine,  pickle  Q/arum,  we 
suppose),  e^gs,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  hen  livers ;  the  other,  a  soup  maigre,  but 
flavoured  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  ancient  nitrum  not  being  procurable.  There 
was  also,  as  part  of  this  course,  a  loin  of  veal  boiled  with  fennel  and  caraway 
seed,  on  a  j)ottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour,  and  a  curious  hasn 
composed  of  the  lights,  liver,  and  blood  of  a  hare,  together  with  a  dish  of 
roasted  pigeons.  T?he  salacacabia  being  removed,  their  places  were  filled  with 
two  pies,  one  of  donnice,  liquored  with  syrup  of  poppies,  *  which  the  doctor  had 
substituted  inthe  room  of  toasted  poppy  seed,  and  formerly  eaten  with  honey  as  tx 
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their  monstrous  dishes,  the  first  preparation  for  one  of  which 
consisted  in  stifling  pigs  before  they  were  Uttered,  tiheir  extra*- 
vagant  sauces,  and  the  strange  order  of  their  banquets,  we  caxmot 
help  agreeing  in  the  opinion  of  the  humorouB  diaxacter  which 
Bmoliett  has  drawn.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
celebrated  garum,  which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  Boman 
seasonmg  was  a  kind  of  putrid  brine,  in  ^vduch  fish  entraik  were 
allowed  to  decompose.  Caviar  must  have  been  odorouB  in  com- 
parison! 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  M.  Soyer  JBfti  phihsophe* 
Bpeaking  of  the  cooking  of  the  Bomans,  he  says — 

*  Sensual  enjoyments  and  every  variety  of  harbariiy  tiiat  foUows  in 
their  train  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  There  was  something 
vast  and  monstrous,  of  which  nothing  can  give  us  an  idea,  in  the  ecHpse 
4if  mind,  and  the  depravity  of  their  hearts.  All  that  force  of  intelhgenoe 
and  will,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  spnritnahsm,  has 
revealed  itself  in  modem  times  by  so  many  ohivalxic  inspirationfli,  bo 
many  scientific  discoveries,  so  many  industrial  works,  then  engulphed  in 
the  senses,  was  taxed  solely  for  their  gratification.  The  sensual 
organization  of  man  had  acquired  a  development  af^parently  as  vast  as 
that  of  intelligence,  because  intelligence  had  become  the  handmaid  of 
the  senses ;  hence  those  colossal  proportions  in  the  tastes,  the  banquets, 
the  pleasures  of  the  ancients  when  compared  with  ours,  which  make  us 
regard  them  as  an  extinct  race  of  giants,  if  we  consider  them  in  a 
sensual  point  of  view,  and  as  a  race  of  pigmies,  if  we  measure  them  by 
that  power  of  ideas,  that  metaphysical  and  moral  elevation  to  which  we 
have  attained,  and  which  would  make  «  chUd  of  our  da^  the  cateokitft 
t^fall  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.^  (!) 

At  one  period  the  wealthy  Romans  were  accustomed  to  intro- 
duce gladiatorial  combats  at  their  feasts,  forgetful  of  the — 

* verecundimique  Bacchum 

Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis. 

Vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces, 
Immane  quantum  discrepat' 
of  Horace. 

A  Roman  supper  began  with  draughts  of  generous  wine;  then 
came  the  anUccBncu  Lettuces,  olives,  pomegranates^  and  Damascus 

dessert;*  and  the  other  composed  of  a  hock  of  jjork  baked  in  honey.  *  The 
second  course  contains  several  of  the  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  were 
txMGd polifeies,  or  magnificent.  'That  which  smokes  in  the  middle/ said  he, 
*is  a  sow*s  stomach  filled  with  a  composition  of  minced  pork,  hog^s  brains,  eggs, 
pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  aniseed,  rice,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  pickles,*  (was  the  Scotch 
tiaggis  a  leffacy  of  the  Komans  ?)  '  on  the  ri^ht  side  are  the  teats  and  beUj  of 
a  sow  just  farrowed,  fried  with  sweet  wine,  o^  flour,  lovage,  and  pepper.  On 
the  left  is  a  fricasse  of  snails,  fed,  or  rather  purged,  "with  nulk.  At  that  end  are 
fritters  of  pumpkins,  lovage,  origanum,  and  oil,  and  here  arc  a  couple  of  pullets 
Toasted,  and  stuffed  after  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 
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plums,  were  so  disposed  as  to  encircle  dormice  prepared  with 
Acmeiy  and  poppy  juice,  and  forcemeat  balls  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
cra(7-fish,  prepared  with  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  bemzoin  root : — 

'  A  little  further,  champignon  and  egg  sausages,  prepared  with  garum, 
wre  -placed  by  the  side  of  pheasant  sausages,  a  delicious  mixture  of  the 
fat  of  that  bird  chopped  very  small,  and  mixed  with  pepper,  gravy, 
and  sweet  new-made  wine,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogarum  is 
added.  Tempting  as  these  delicate  viands  may  be,  the  practised 
epicurean  seems  to  have  a  decided  preference  for  peacock's  egg§,  which 
they  open  with  spoons.  These  eggs,  a  master-piece  of  the  culinary 
wrtist  who  presides  over  Seba's  stoves,  are  composed  of  a  fine  perfumed 
paste,  and  contain  each  one  a  fat  roasted  ortobni,  sturounded  with  yolk 
Hi  egg,  and  seasoned  with  pepper. 

*  We  will  not  take  the  reader  through  the  list  of  all  the  dishes  which 
eompoeed  the  anteccona  ....  Wcmust,  however,  inform  him  that  liie 
true  gastronomists  ...  did  no  more  than  give  note  of  preparation  te 
iheir  appetite  by  plying  it  with  pickled  radishes,  some  few  grass> 
hoppers  of  a  particular  species,  fried  with  garum,  gray  peas,  and  ohves 
itesh  from  the  brine.' 

Then  after  copious  libations  of  wine  came  the  second  course^ 
conmrifliqg  all  sorts  of  game,  fowls,  and  fish,  wild  boars  served  up 
whme,  and  stuffed  with  ortolans  and  beccafiooes,  '  sow's  paps  pre* 
jpared  with  milk,  sow  s  flank,  and  some  pieces  of  gaUic  bacon, 
which  gluttons  loved  to  associate  with  a  piece  of  succulent  venir 
son.'  Then  came  drinking  of  healths,  and  finally  a  copious 
dessert 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  M.  Soyer  further  into  details. 
We  know  that  even  the  gluttony  of  aldermen  was  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  It  is  stated  in  M.  Soyer  s  boot, 
that  the  Bomans  were  at  first  such  rude  cooks,  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  making  bread  for  five  centuries  after  the  foimding 
of  the  dty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain  that  close  to  the 
time  of  Caesar,  bread  was  considered  too  great  a  luxury  for  the 
common  soldiers.  Thus  Sallust  tells  us  that  when  MeteUus 
arrived  in  Nimiidia,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he  found 
discipline  relaxed,  and  the  soldiers  abandoned  to  luxury,  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  of  reformation  is  described  as  follows: — 'Namque 
edicto  primum  adjumenta  ignaviae  sustulisse,  ne  quisquam  in 
castris  panem  aut  quem  alium  coctum  cibum  venderet'  But 
however  rude  might  be  their  ideas  originally  on  the  subject,  they 
were  no  sooner  iutroduced  to  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  Greece 
And  Asia  than,  like  a  similar  rough  conquering  people,  the 
Osmanli  Turks,  their  great  men  seem  to  have  used  the  con- 
quered people  as  the  ministers  of  their  sensual  appetites,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  in  great  part,  took  the  form  of  gulosity. 
Few  indeed  were  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  Roman 
mind  in  comparison  with   that  of  Greece;  and  did  we  know 
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exactly  how  much  of  what  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Romans 
in  the  arts  of  life  is  really  due  to  the  Greek  race,  in  all  probability 
very  little  indeed  would  remain  to  the  Roman  element  The 
Roman  seems  ever  to  have  had  a  scorn  of  the  fine  arts,  except  as 
mere  ministers  to  luxury,  or  as  Macaulay  has  expressed  this 
feeling — 

*  Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  nymphs, 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore.' 

To  a  want  of  appreciation  for  the  higher  and  more  graceful 
exercises  of  the  ^mind,  which,  on  the  whole,  characterized  the 
Romans,  may  be  attributed  the  gross  sensuality  of  their  feasts; 
and  who  can  tell  how  far  this  enormous  luxury,  by  the  mental 
and  physical  imbecility  it  would  produce,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  the  empire  ?  We  know  from  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Gibbon  how  much  the  descendants  of  the  fierce  conquerors  of 
the  world  were  absorbed  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table  at  the  time 
of  Alaric.  Then  wealth  and  numbers  were  not  wanting  to  defend 
Rome ;  but  the  nobles  were  sunk  in  sensuality,  and  the  people  mere 
slaves  reduced,  by  the  self-indulgence  of  their  masters,  to  such  a 
state  that  they  were  left  without  an  interest  in  the  defence  of  the 
existing  system.  The  lesson  has  been  often  repeated.  May  it 
not  be  without  benefit  Thus  to  the  Roman  senators  might  be 
applied  the  motto  which  M.  Soyer  has  chosen — 

*  Dis  moi  ce  que  tii  manges 
Je  dirai  ce  que  tu  es.' 

The  gross  gormandism  of  the  middle  ages  affords  M.  Soyer 
some  examples.  This  was  not,  however,  of  the  monstrous  cna- 
racter  of  Roman  debauchery,  but  arose  simply,  we  believe,  in 
great  part  from  the  absence  of  the  resources  which  we  now 
possess  in  gratifying  the  mind  on  the  one  hand  by  intellectual 
tastes,  and  the  palate  on  the  other,  by  great  store  of  vegetables, 
and  such  substances  as  tea  and  coffee.*  All  the  heroes  of  pri- 
mitive times,  Homeric,  Ossianic,  and  Scandinavian,  when  not 
fighting,  speechifying,  gaming,  or  singing,  are  eating  and  drinking, 
and  so  the  long  and  profuse  banquets  of  the  middle  ages  may 
have  arisen  in  great  part  from  there  being  little  else  for  the  great 
men  to  do.  Hence  history,  as  well  as  experience  tells  us,  that 
intellectual  tastes  are  ever  the  best  antidote  to  a  too  great 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures. 

♦  Some  of  the  dishes  which  were  favourites  with  our  ancestors  have  perhaps 
been  unnecessarily  discarded.  For  instance,  the  whale  and  porpese.  TV  e  know 
that  the  flesh  of  young  whales  is  highly  esteemed  at  Bermuda.  It  is  worth 
while  trying  how  far  the  porpese  is  edible.  Vast  shoals  of  them  occur  off  the 
coast  of"  Ireland ;  and  the  blubber  is  very  valuable.  If  the  flesh  were  equally 
so,  the  fishery  of  these  creatures  might  be  another  of  the  resources  oif 
Ireland. 
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We  must  now  take  leave  of  M.  Soyer's  '  Pantropheon/  and,  not 
having  leisure  to  treat  of  the  recipes  of  modem  cookery,  give 
some  illustrations  which  may  serve  to  show  how  capable  science 
is  of  thro\ving  light  on  the  processes  of  cookery,  and  economizing 
the  supplies  of  human  food. 

The  principles  of  cookery  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
a  few  of  the  ordinary  processes.  For  example,  the  boiHng  of 
food  produces  a  more  or  less  perfect  separation  of  the  soluble 
from  the  insoluble  constituents  of  flesh.  The  water,  after  flesh 
has  been  boiled  in  it,  contains  several  inorganic  salts,  and  several 
of  the  other  soluble  constituents  of  flesh,  particularly  salts  formed 
by  a  new  acid  derived  from  the  flesh,  termed  inosinic  acid.  Now  as 
flesh  employed  as  food  is  to  become  flesh  again  in  the  body,  the 
fewei*  of  its  component  parts  that  are  separated  the  better,  if  we 
are  to  eat  the  boiled. flesh.  The  longer  therefore  meat  is  boiled, 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water,  the  more  the  quantity 
extracted  will  be,  and  the  less  fit  will  be  the  residue  for  food. 
Again :  by  means  of  infusion  and  washing  in  cold  water,  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  the  whole  of  the  albumen  and  odorous  princi* 
pies  are  removed.*  Upon  the  quantity  of  albumen,  and  an 
odorous  principle — ozmazone  associated  with  it — depend  the 
quality,  tenderness,  and  flavour  of  the  meat  These  principles 
exist  between  the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  may  be  coagulated  by 
too  much  boiling.  The  flesh  to  be  boiled  should  be  put  into  the 
boiler  when  the  water  is  boiling  briskly;  this  quickly  coagulates 
the  outside  rind,  and  causes  the  juices  to  be  retained.  The  tem- 
perature should  then  be  allowed  to  fall,  and  cold  water  added,  if 
requisite,  to  efiect  this,  and  the  temperature  retained  for  some 
hours  at  about  160  degrees ;  thus  the  albumen  coagulates  gradually 
from  the  circumference  inwards,  and  the  flesh  retains  its  juiciness, 
and  almost  resembles  roast  meat  in  flavour. 

As  albumen  coagulates  at  14j()  degrees,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
in  cooking  meat  it  was  not  necessary  to  expose  it  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature. But  at  that  point  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
not  yet  coagulated,  and  the  flesh  has  a  bloody  appearance,  so 
that  a  higher  temperature  is  requisite.  The  enveloping  of  small 
pieces  of  meat  in  lard  prevents  evaporation  of  water,  and  keeps 
the  meat  more  juicy.     In  this  way  small  birds  are  often  cooked. 

When  soup  is  to  be  made,  different  rules  must  be  acted  upon 


*  Tlio  rcjulers  of  Tzaiik  Walton  will  note  how  particular  he  is  in  his  direc* 
lions  ab  to  diTSsiiii^  the  more  insipid  kinds  of  fish,  uot  to  allow  them  to  be 
wiLshcd  loo  laiicli.  For  exauiplr,  'tiic  chub  being  thus  used,  and  dressed  pre- 
sently, and  not  washed  after  he  is  gutted  (for  note  that  lying  long  in  water,  and 
washing  the  blood  out  of  anv  fish  after  they  be  gutted,  abates  much  of  their 
sweetness  I,  you  will  find  the  ehnb,  being  dressed  in  the  blood,  and  quickly,  to 
be  s\ich  meat  as  will  reconipcncc  yoiu'  labour.' 
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from  those  to  be  kept  in  view  in  boiling  meat  Tbein,  of  course, 
the  great  object  is  to  obtain  from  die  meat  all  its  solxdJa 
portions.  For  this  purpose,  meat  chopped  as  fine  as  possifala 
should  be  mixed  with  about  its  weight  of  water,  the  two  heatecE 
slowly  together,  and  brought  as  slowly  to  boil  as  possible,  then 
boiled  for  only  a  few  minutes  and  strained.  In  this  way  almost 
every  particle  of  real  nutriment  is  extracted  Long  continued 
boiling  answers  no  end  except  to  extract  from  uib  meat  a 
quantity  of  gelatine  whose  nutritious  powers  are  of  no  moment. 
Vegetable  food  produces  in  the  hving  body  blood  and  flesh, 
but  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  animal  food ;  and  of  all  the 
aliments,  soup  prepared  in  the  manner  above  stated  is  by  four  the 
most  nutritioua 

^Soup,'  says  Liebig,  '  is  the  medicine  of  the  convalescent.  No  one 
estimates  its  value  more  highly  than  the  hospital  physician,  for  whose 
patients,  soup,  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  exhausted  strength,  camnot 
be  replaced  by  any  other  article  of  the  pharmaoopoaia.  Its  reviving 
and  restoring  action  on  the  appetite,  on  the  digestive  organs^  the  colour 
and  general  i^pearance  of  the  sick,  is  most  striking.' 

He  goes  on: — 

'  Sagacious  and  experienced  physicians,  and  of  those  especially  Pap- 
mentier  and  Prout,have  long  ago  endeavoured  to  procure  a  more  extended 
application  of  the  extract  of  meat.  "In  the  supplies  of  a  body  of 
troops,"  says Farmentier,  "eating  of  meat  would  offier  to  the  severely 
wounded  soldier  a  means 'of  invigoration,  which,  with  a  Httle  wine, 
would  instantly  restore  his  powers,  exhausted  by  great  loss  of  blood, 
and  enable  him  to  bear  the  being  transported  to  the  nearest  field- 
hospital."  "We  cannot,"  says  Prout,  "imagine  a  more  fortunate 
application.  What  more  invigorating  remedy,  what  more  powerfblly- 
acting  panacea,  than  a  portion  of  genuine  extract  of  meat  dissolved  m 
a  glass  of  noble  wine  ?  The  most  recherche  delicacies  of  gastronomy 
arc  all  for  the  spoiled  children  of  wealth  !  Ought  we  to  have  nothing, 
then,  in  our  field-hospitals  for  the  unfortunate  soldier,  whose  fiite 
condemns  him  to  sufier  for  our  benefit  the  horrors  of  a  long  death 
struggle  amid  snow  and  the  mud  of  swamps  ?"  * 

In  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia,  in  Australia  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
vast  quantities  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  hides  and  taUow; 
what  IS  more  simple  than  to  make  extract  of  flesh  of  the  meat  ? 
Liebig  states  that  this  extract  cannot  be  produced  in  Germany  for 
less  than  six  or  seven  shillings  a  pound !  If  proper  precautions 
are  taken  in  freeing  the  extract  from  fat,  it  keeps  perfectly  well, 
with  a  Uttle  seasoning,  in  air-tight  vessels,  and  there  seems 
therefore  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  this  article  might 
not  bo  carried  on  in  those  countries  where  animal  food  is  cheap. 

An  enoneoua  idea  was  long  entertained  that  gelatine  was  the 
true  nutritive  matter  of  soup.  Heuce  it  was  beUeved  that  good 
.soup  could  be  made  froui  bones^  tendon%  and  other  waste  parts 
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of  meat  We  now  know  tliat  gelatine  adds  nothing  to  tlie  nn? 
tritive  powers  of  meat,  for  a  chemical  reason^  which,  ftdly  explored) 
would  lead  too  much  into  minute  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thab 
gelatine  itself  may  be  derived  from  albumen,  but  from  gelatine 
nothing  is  extracted  but  excretory  principles.  Almost  all  tha 
portable  soups  ordinarily  sold  are  made  on  erroneous  principleB^ 
and  are  loaded  with  gelatine  in  consequence  of  long  continued 
boiling  of  flesh,  instead  of  the  genuine  extract  of  meat.  Turde 
soup,  and  the  glutinous  soups  of  the  Chinese,  made  from  shark^s 
fins,  and  the  nests  of  birds,  are  more  injurious  than  beneficial^ 
from  the  excess  of  gelatine  they  contain. 

In  roasting  meat,  similar  precautions  to  those  used  in  boiling  it 
are  required.  In  all  cases,,  the  temperature  at  first  should  be 
great,  and  gradually  reduced ;  the  object  being  to  coagulate  the 
outer  rind  and  preserve  the  juices  in  uxe  interior. 

The  theory  of  manures  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
food,  and  both  together  with  the  wondarfiiUy  complicated  ayatem 
of  natiure — complicated  in  our  explanations,  yet  rendered  more  aaal 
more  simple  as  we  get  deeper  in  our  analysea  Men  and  A-nimftlf 
are  but  so  many  receivers  occupied  in  a  perpetual  distillatianj 
taking  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  the  materials  necessaiy 
to  their  existence,  and  restoring  them  to  their  mother  eaxA^ 
and  at  the  last  iJiere  remains  what  we  may  well  style  a  caput 
iiiortuwrn.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  that  science  in  ear 
time  lias  emerged  from  the  region  of  unprofitable  theories  and 
discussions,  and  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practical 
business  of  Hfe.  And  such  labours  as  those  of  Professor  Liebig 
are  especially  calculated  to  realize  the  lessons  of  Lord  Bacon  to 
increase  the  resources  of  mankind,  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
liuman  suflFering.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country 
more  ample  means  are  not  provided  for  the  support  of  researches 
which  promise  to  yield  so  vast  a  harvest  of  profit  as  those  con* 
uected  with  organic  chemistry. 


Atit.  tit. — Struggles  for  Life;  or,  the  Autohiograpky  cf  a  Dissentinff 
Minister.     London:  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1854.     pp.  372. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  excite 
curiosity.  Each  word  conveys  a  world  of  meaning,  and  exacts 
much  sympathy.  The  class  to  which  the  author  belongs  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  virtual  promise  of  a  life-history, 
w  Inch  shall  chronicle  their  own  experience  in  the  broad  outline 
I'.i  luiist,  which  may  contribute  to  their  store  of  practical  wisdom. 
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and  must  either  supply  new  encouragement  in  their  sacred  task, 
or  impose  afresh  the  meek  silence  of  resignation.  It  is  a  natural 
and  estimable  eagerness  which  professional  men  feel  to  trace  the 
steps  which  have  led  their  brethren  to  success,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  morbid  sentiment,  which,  at  other  times,  induces  them 
to  linger  over  the  sorrowful  story  of  disappointment  and  fedlure. 
Their  track  lies  through  a  well-travelled  country,  and  they  are 
equally  grateful  to  the  one  who  describes  its  wealth,  beauty,  and 
hospitality,  and  to  the  other  who  remembers  and  recounts  only 
its  perils. 

?*  The  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  commended  rather 
than  condemned  for  the  display  of  a  like  curiosity;  for  in  his 
solemn  ofHce,  and  amidst  the  innumerable  possibilities  of  his 
experience,  no  help  can  be  righteously  dispensed  with,  no  warning 
can  be  safely  despised.  At  best  he  is  but  human,  and  the  one 
work  ever  before  him  is  divine;  the  disproportion  between  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  would  deter  him  from  the  imder- 
taking  altogether,  or  crush  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  toil, 
imless  he  could  learn  how  the  brethren  and  fathers  exhibited  and 
applied  that  grace  in  which  he  is  bidden  to  trust  To  confirm 
this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  advice  which  has  long  been  as  an 
heir-loom  in  the  church.  Let  biography  be  the  minister's  hand- 
maid to  study  and  devotion,  for  tibe  tale  of  a  good  man's  life  is 
food  for  a  godly  souL  Expectation  may  well  be  awake  when  one 
steps  forth  from  the  living  ranks  to  animate  or  counsel  his  fellow 
soldiers  of  the  cross — ^to  fight  his  battles  o'er  again — ^to  show  them 
when  to  strive — when  submission  and  retreat  are  wise,  and  then 
*how  fields  are  won.'  Struggles!  It  is  a  marvellous  word. 
Struggles  for  life!  What  a  stake  on  the  issue — how  mighty 
the  incentive  to  effort.  But  all  men  have  more  or  less  to  struggle 
for  Ufe,  many  to  Httle  purpose,  some  utterly  in  vain.  Hie 
wide  world  resounds  day  and  night  with  the  imceasing  strife. 
Why  pause  to  hear  one  amongst  so  many — ^to  hear  a  tale  which 
every  hour  repeats  to  every  man?  By  a  minister?  Then  we 
approach  the  scene  of  conflict  with  reverence  and  special  interest : 
— for  the  minister's  work  and  the  minister's  life  are  one,  and  the 
banner  he  uplifts  lends  sanctity  to  the  meanest,  and  glory  to  the 
greatest  of  his  sorrows.  But  this  struggler  is  a  di^nter,  and 
thus  the  general  interest  of  his  narrative  is  poured  through  a 
burning  focus  on  those  who  have  been  moved  by  pride  or  prin- 
ciple to  a  life  of  antagonism  and  protest — on  those  whose  ordi- 
nary and  i)rofessional  trials  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  atti- 
tude they  have  assumed  towards  the  dead  letter  of  precedent 
and  the  living  influence  of  fashion.  But  this  tale  of  special  dif- 
ficulty, ^\Tapl)ed  up  in  the  word  dissent,  is  only  half  told,  if  we 
forget  its  element  of  voluntaryism.  LiteraUy,  he  that  seeks  the 
highest  place  in  the  church  of  the  Hedeemer,  will  in  one  way  or 
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other,  realize  the  Redeemer's  word,  and  become  '  the  servant  of 
alL'  His  bread,  though  earned  over  and  over  again,  is  still  the 
bread  of  dependence.  The  precise  form  in  which  he  shall  mani- 
fest his  loyalty  to  the  only  master  will  often  be  hampered,  if  not 
modified  by  the  opinion  or  wish  of  the  least  among  the  brethren. 

We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  or  soften  the  asperities  of  a  dis- 
senting minister's  lot;  on  the  contrary,  we  glory  in  them  as  pal- 
pable marks  of  a  scriptural  constitution,  as  forming  a  main  part 
of  that  discipline,  by  which  pastor  and  people  alike  are  trained 
for  the  noblest  kind  of  obedience — the  most  efficient  because  the 
purest  service — and  ultimately  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
Others  have  adopted  man's  ingenious  devices  for  lessening  the 
offence  and  burden  of  the  cross,  but  dissenters  cUng  to  the  bare 
cross,  well  assured  that  in  this  matter  reKef  gained  is  power  lost; 
and  declining  thfe  well-intentioned  artifice  of  man  they  are 
content,  nay,  they  feel  bound,  to  strive  so  that  in  their  special 
business  they  may  obtain  the  promised  mastery.  It  would  be 
wrong  indeed  to  suppose  that  a  work  such  as  is  implied  by  the 
title  of  that  before  us,  must  be  exclusively,  or  anjrthing  more 
than  primarily,  interesting  to  the  professional  reader,  or  to  the 
members  of  the  dissenting  ministry.  For  though  the  author  is 
no  ex-dissenter  to  revile  a  forsaken  sect,  and  thus  to  pander  to 
the  depraved  appetite  of  scornful  bigots,  or  to  display  the  tatters 
of  human  imperfection,  as  the  common  apparel  of  Puritan  com- 
munities, that  he  may  win  a  sneer  from  the  ungodly,  yet  is  there 
the  promise  at  any  rate,  of  much  that  may  explain  to  them  that 
are  without  the  strange  mystery,  that  men  should,  age  after  age, 
and  with  all  deliberation,  choose  affliction  with  the  people  of 
<jrod  rather  than  the  immunity  and  present  tranquiUity  of  a  dis- 
honest compromise.  And  again,  it  is  surely  not  a  vain  hope,  that 
the  layman  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  scannmg  the  sorrows 
of  a  heart  that  has  been  known  to  him  through  life  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  counsel  and  solace,  and  of  reciprocating  in  some  measure 
the  sympathy  unpurchaseable  so  often  extended  to  his  o^vn  nar- 
ration of  anxiety  and  grief. 

Thus  much  for  the  title — in  itself  a  sufficient  advertisement — 
and  now  for  the  contents  and  character  of  the  work.  We  frankly 
confess  to  some  measure  of  disappointment;  our  expectations 
were  indeed  high,  but  after  reconsideration,  they  appear  to  have 
been  warranted  by  the  novel  and  startling  announcement  The 
terms  employed  were  such  as  led  to  the  hope  of  something  far 
more  thorough,  more  extensive,  and  withal,  more  mature  than 
the  volume  before  us.  The  author  has  very  properly  and  success- 
fully purged  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  imitated 
De  Quincy  in  a  similar  work ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  fair,  and  in  every  way  an  iini)rove- 
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ment,  if  after  seeing  De  Quincy's  pleasant  book,  he  had  appiro- 
priated  a  part  of  its  title,  and  announced  his  own  work 
'  Selections  Grave  and  Gay,  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  ~ 
senting  Minister;'  adding,  'together  with  occasional,  but  rerj 
copious  notices  of  men  and  things;  of  doctrine,  discipline,  litoft- 
ture,  polemics,  homelectics,  politics,  missions ;  of  the  past^  preBent, 
and  future;  besides  other  matters  too  numerous  to  mentieii.' 
Or  leaving  De  Quiney  altogether  (as  amongst  recent  autobio- 
graphers  he  actually  is)  alone,  he  might  very  truly  have  ushered 
his  work  into  the  world  as  '  Miscellaneous  Illustrations  of  the 
Special  Providence  of  God,  in  connexion  with  the  Work  of  the 
Ministry;'  or  thus,  '  The  Divine  Call  to  the  Work  of  the  Pas- 
torate, with  illustrations  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  of  Qod 
in  the  Realization  of  His  Will,  and  of  the  Faithfulness  of  God  in 
the  Guidance  and  Support  of  the  Servant  whom  He  hath  choBeBQ,' 
or  some  shorter  title  to  the  same  effect,  if  any  shorter  can  be 
foimd  adequate  to  the  description  of  the  work.  But  an  auto- 
biography it  is  not,  and  should  never  have  be^i  so  announced. 
Whatever  merit  the  book  may  have,  it  has  the  serious  defect  of 
a  misleading  title. 

The  faithful  record  of  a  man's  own  life,  especially  if  his  career 
has  been  pubUc  and  eminent,  is  the  best  boon  he  can  bequeath 
to  the  world;  but  to  secure  faithfulness,  and  to  impart  value  to 
self-portraiture,  demand  many  requisites,  besides  honest  inten- 
tion. There  must  be,  for  instance,  habitual  self-dissection,  and  it 
must  be  skilfully,  as  well  as  regularly  tmd  candidly  performed. 
There  must  be  vigilant  discrimination  between  the  ctrcomstanoes 
which  help  to  mould  the  man  and  those  that  merely  yield  to 
him  as  he  floats  in  their  midst,  between  the  events  which  supply 
growth  to  character,  and  those  which  have  a  supezfidal  impor- 
tance merely,  and  leave  no  impression,  save  on  the  memory  and 
fancy.  There  must  be  presence  of  mind,  prompt  to  recognise  any 
decided  phase  of  opinion,  temper,  sentiment^  or  affection,  when- 
ever it  re-appears;  not  that  its  re-appearance  must  necessarily  be 
recorded,  but  that  the  minute  of  its  former  occurrence,  and  the 
calculation  of  its  former  influence  may  be  canvassed  anew,  and  if 
needful  be  re-adjusted.  There  must  be  a  continual  reference  of 
action  to  principle,  where  such  a  reference  would  be  upright;  and 
where  action  has  resulted  from  no  operating  principle,  it  must  be 
noted  as  an  instance  of  dereliction,  or  discarded  from  the  narnir 
tive  as  of  no  account  If  the  self-portraiture  be  that  of  a  religious 
man,  all  skill,  caution,  honesty,  must  be  redoubled,  not  only 
because  the  object  to  be  attained  is  of  unbounded  importanoe, 
but  also  because  the  mingling  and  conflicting  influences  of  piety 
and  corruption,  faith  and  flesh,  hope  and  fear,  have  the  almost 
constant  effect  of  perplexing  the  sell-judgment^  and  distorting  the 
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actual  expeiiaice.  If  a  minister  of  the  Gk)q>el  undertakes  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  of  his  offidai  life,  and  to  lajr  bare  tiiat  wcNrld 
within,  where  anguish  of  every  kind  has  smould^ied  &r  awaj 
£rom  all  human  notice,  where  joy  unspeakable  has  nestled  and 
dwelt  while  the  woiid  deemed  him  sad,  that  scene  of  strife^ 
vicissitude,  and  grief^  where  the  measure  of  his  Lord's  suffiefings 
has  been  filled  up,  then  indeed  no  wisdom  of  man,  however  ripe^ 
will  be  all-sufficient,  no  help  from  Qod  superfluous,  for  a  vital 
error  here  will  perpetuate  itself;  through  a  thousand  channels 
will  the  misdiief  roll,  and  as  it  rolls  will  grow.  And  yet  when  a 
sire  in  Israel,  whose  faith  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  charity,  have 
been  braced  by  the  rough  but  salutaory  probation  ol  a  life,  drc^ 
ripened  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the  yet  untried,  we  accept  with 
a  confidence  as  sincere  as  the  eagerness  with  whidi  we  expected 
the  great  benefeuHion,  we  rejoice  to  sit  beneath  the  goodly  tree, 
and  when  the  later  winds  of  life  are  blowing,  to  gadier  at  onoe 
the  sere  leaf  and  the  glowing  firuit,  gaining  beyond  ail  doubt 
priceless  benefit  from  both.  The  withered  leaf  courts  our  analysii^ 
and  wins  our  thanks,  because  through  it  the  firuit  drank  in  its 
nourishment,  and  beneath  it  the  firuit  was  sheltered. 

Such  was  the  treasure  we  dreamed  would  soon  be  oius,  when  the 
'  Struggles  for  life'  was  announced;  and  the  curious  thought  was 
busy  with  some  dozen  names,  in  tliemselves  guarantees  that  we 
should  not  be  disam)ointed.  Again  we  say  we  are  disappointed,  but 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  as  it  is,  nor  At  all  disposed  to  be  sar- 
castic about  mountains  and  mice.  There  is  much  interest  and  merit 
— a  series  of  incidents,which,without  straining,  serve  as  illustrative 
proofis  of  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  assuring  truths  in  con- 
nexion with  the  administration  of  Providence,  and  the  glorious 
design  of  human  redemption.     There  is  the  scrupulous  nicety  of 
a  mind  sustained  by  principle  and  nerved  by  trial .     There  is  the 
sagacity  of  a  man  who  has  systematically  laid  his  own  expe- 
rience and  adventures  under  contribution  in  his  study  of  humanity. 
There  is  the  combined  sternness  and  genial  kindness  of  a  heart 
that  has  suffered  much  and  conquered  mudi ;  the  firm  firont  of 
rebuke  for  the  wavering,  softening  now  into  a  smile  of  encourage- 
ment, and  again  into  the  tear  of  sympathy  for  the  broiher  of 
little  faith  and  sore  affliction;  and  generally  both  narrative  and 
disquisition  attest  the  excellence   of  style  which  diligence  in 
reflection  and  study  may  secure  in  spite  of  early  neglect  or  dis- 
advantage ;  although,  in  many  parts,  we  are  reminded  rather  of 
the   fervent  eloquence  suited   to  the  pulpit  than  of  the  odE 
ungtiem  care  and  gravity  so  weighty  and  effective  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.     On  such  grounds  we  plead  for  the  author, 
that  the  pubUc  do  not  estimate  the  performance  in  sight  of  the 
promise ;  for  viewed  in  that  light  it  is  a  failure,  while  intrinsically 
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it  may  boast  no  little  ^orth.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
vrill  justify  our  division  of  the  work  into  four  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  substantiate  the  charge  of  failure  already  preferred 
One  half  the  book  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  literal  struggles 
f)r  life  and  livelihood,  amusing  enough  in  some  instances,  almost 
xomantic  both  in  its  light  and  in  its  serious  anecdote ;  and  at  the 
jsame  time,  redeemed  from  the  dreariness  of  commonplace  by  the 
pervading  influence  of  the  sacred  ambition  to  minister  in  the 
<3ospel  of  Christ — an  ambition  which  seemed  indeed  pure,  and 
even  divine  in  its  origin,  but  still  to  all  human  appearance  sheer 
infatuation.  One  third  of  the  entire  book  is  descriptive  of  that 
^ambition  realized  in  the  lowly  but  trying  duties  of  the  village 
pastorate.  Somewhat  less  than  one  tenth  is  devoted  to  the 
ministrations  and  experience  of  a  larger  sphere;  or,  as  the  author 
terms  it,  in  contrast  with  the  first  field,  *  the  other  side  of  the 
iiedge.'  And  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages  are  enriched  by  as  much  wisdom  as  we  could  expect  in  all 
reason  from  a  pastoral  experience  which,  though  various,  and  at 
ieast  two-sided,  is  comparatively  meagre  and  very  brief. 

The  very  dawn  of  the  author's  existence  was  overcast  by  pa- 
-rental  misfortune  and  personal  suffering,  so  that  (to  use  his  own 
striking  words)  he  was  'peculiarly  the  ward  of  God — laid  in  help- 
less infancy  at  the  feet  of  Providence,  like  the  child  Moses  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.'  Poverty  of  the  most  painful  kind — 
poverty  after  a  life  of  toil,  and  coming  suddenly  across  the  pro- 
spects of  competence — ^poverty  through  the  faithlessness  and 
fraud  of  others — awaited,  and  indeed  hastened,  the  birth  of  the 
writer ;  but  beneath  the  external  meanness  of  his  lot,  the  wise 
father  preserved  unhurt  the  riches  of  faith — the  mother  bowed 
her  heart  in  patience  towards  the  Lord  as  she  bent  over  the  pal- 
Jet  of  the  sickly  child — and  her  sorrows,  manifold,  were  lost  in 
deep  pity  for  an  infant's  woes.  Infancy  was  in  this  case  a  blank 
— ^there  was  no  growth  for  thirty  months,  and  until  the  sixth  year 
there  was  no  hope  of  anything  beyond  a  feeble  and  stricken 
existence  ;  but  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  a  good  man  truly 
ascribes  to  the  interference  of  Providence,  the  sixth  year  became 
the  first  of  a  healthier  life — and  the  brain,  relieved  from  its  dis- 
ease, commenced  its  long  suspended  functions.  Knowledge  was 
acquired  with  a  rapidity  which  more  than  compensated  for  the 
long  continuance  of  the  fallow  season,  and  the  inclinations  were 
attracted  powerfully  to  sacred  truth,  as  if  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  unlooked-for  blessing  of  a  sound  mind.  Tlie 
fairy  lore  of  the  neighbourhood  was,  as  usual,  at  fault — and 
poverty,  verging  on  star\^ation,  stayed  not  the  development  of  the 
till  then  dormant  nature ;  cares  enough  to  corrode  the  merely 
human  heart,  served  only  to  polish  into  brilliance  the  humble 
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graces  of  the  parent's  heart — ^for  this  parent  was  a  Christian — and 
in  the  exemplification  of  that  highest  name,  he  won  the  imita- 
tion, and  well  deserved  the  latitude  of  the  child  who,  years 
afterwards,— exalting  in  the  glory  of  that  Christianity  which  had 
moulded  and  blessed  alike  father  and  son — ^thus  wrote  : 

'  I Ve  seen  it  press  an  infant  to  its  breast, 
And  kiss  away  his  troubles ;  seen  it  take 
An  old  grey-headed  man,  oppressed  with  years, 
And  wrmkled  o'er  with  sorrow,  and  disclose 
A  prospect  to  his  vision,  which  hath  made 
The  old  man  sing  with  gladness.' — ^p.  51. 

Earlv  youth  was  distracted  between  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
the  hard  necessity  for  labour  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
knowledge ;  but  even  when  cut  off  from  suitable  opportunities^ 
the  boy  found  exercise  for  his  superior  acquirements  in  c<Hnposing 
love  letters  for  his  amorous  but  illiterate  companions,  one  of  which 
memory  has  preserved  for  our  inspection,  and  which  we  make 
bold  to  say  met  with  more  success  than  it  deserved.  A  crown 
piece  of  his  own  earning  introduced  the  young  aspirant  to  the 
academy  of  one  Jerome  Brake,  and  the  said  Brake  was  not  a 
little  astonished  during  a  kind  of  preliminary  colloquy,  when  the 
stripling  reported  himself  rich  in  the  way  of  school  books  ;  posr 
sessing  as  he  did,  and  (if  we  mistake  not)  having  read  '  Boston's 
Fourfold  State,'  *  Paley's  Works,'  *  Paradise  Lost,'  &c. — rather  a 
strange  assortment  of  elementary  works,  but  quite  as  likely  to 
enlighten  the  juvenile  mind  as  the  sonorous  utterances  of  the 
village  pedagogue,  who  vented  his  reverence  and  wonder  at  once 
by  saying,  'Do  you  mean  to  say,  Master  Thomas,  or  imply,  or 
intimate,  that  you  have  brought  the  fervent  Boston  .  .  .  and  the 
celestial  Milton — always  excepting  his  unholy  republican  propen- 
sities— ^to  Tanker-hill  school  with  you  as  elementary  educational 
auxiliaries  from  which  you  anticipate  assistance  f 

The  fifteenth  year  launches  the  author  a  little  way  and  roughly 
into  life — nominally  the  servant  of  an  easy  master,  though  in 
reality  the  slave  and  victim  of  a  managing  termagant;  but  the 
lad  had  the  spirit  which  submits,  indeed,  but  orJy  till  it  can 
escape.  In  a  new  situation  he  sought  and  found  at  least  a  tempor 
rary  improvement  While  in  this  employment,  the  religion  which 
he  had  been  constrained  to  admire  in  the  life  of  a  father  became 
his  own — a  dearly  loved  possession ;  and,  the  desire  for  knowledge 
still  increasing,  while  opportunity  once  more  favoured  the  desire, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  young  men  of  tho 
right  stamp,  and  formed  friendships  never  to  be  broken. 

From  some  unexplained  motive,  but  probably  from  the  prompts 
ing  of  a  laudable  ambition,  the  place  of  nativity  and  home 
became  too  strait,  and  the  young  candidate  for  great  things 
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cast  an  uneasy  and  speculating  glance  on  the  great  world.  Many 
cities  tempted  his  inexperienced  mind,  but  stately  Edinburgh  won 
the  day ;  and  in  the  far-&med  city  he  began,  in  painful  earnest^ 
that  battle  of  life  which  the  poor  young  man,  at  any  rate,  must 
fight,  having  for  his  sole  capital  a  sanguine  temperament,  a  few 
shillings,  and  a  deceptive  bundle  of  recommendatory  letters. 
Amid  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortime  in  Edinburgh  the  desire  for 
the  work  of  Christ  was  never  altogether  lost ;  and  the  purpose 
of  God  in  this  matter  may  be  seen  in  the  retrospect  steadily,  but 
almost  imperceptibly,  working  itself  out 

A  suitable,  though  at  the  time  an  improvident,  marriage — his 
occupation  in  a  controversy  which  ultimately  rent  in  twain  the 
old  fabric  of  the  Scottish  establishment — death,  and  then  bank- 
ruptcy, in  the  firm  which  he  served — a  mistake  in  the  post-office 
---a  storm  at  sea — a  brief  engagement  in  a  mercantile  house— 
new  poverty,  sweet,  though  trying,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  con* 
science  sake — an  advertisement  in  a  provincial  paper — an  appoint^ 
ment  to  something  very  like  ministerial  work — all  these  things  led 
surely  to  the  desired  calling;  the  wish  of  boyhood,  and  the  prayer 
of  manhood,  were  at  length  fulfilled ;  and  we  are  introduced  to 
the  first  pastorate — ^the  village  life,  the  cloudy  side  of  the  hedge. 
It  was  not  all  clouds,  but  there  were  a  great  many  for  so  small  a 
sky.  They  were  not  blacker  than  other  douds,  or  more  numerous 
than  imder  other  skies,  but  their  fleeting  shadows  are  retained  as 
if  by  daguerreotype ;  and  we  are  thankful  for  their  preservation, 
not  because  of  their  strangeness,  but  just  exactly  because  they 
are  very  common  in  fact,  but  not  very  commonly,  <«•  very  faith- 
fully reported.  These  clouds  were  for  the  most  part  such  as 
might  be  expected,  or,  at  least,  such  as  are  generally  found,  in  a 
village  miniBtry-*  veiy  narrow  8phere-a  very  ignonmt  aii- 
dience — a  very  exactmg  church — a  considerable  amount  of  indi- 
vidual eccentricity  in  circumstances  which  make  eccentridly  a 
nuisance — a  perplexing  diversity  of  opinion  on  many  matters,  but 
especially  on  doctrines  and  the  mode  of  preaching — a  perfect 
inquisition  of  neighbourly  curiosity ;  a  thriving  familv  with  a 
stationary  income  which,  stretched  to  its  utmost  under  the  excite- 
ment of  novelty,  holds  out  no  suggestion  of  increase,  and,  to  one 
mind  at  least,  hints  probable  decrease;  add  for  aback-ground  the 
lethargic  pride  of  the  rector  and  the  meddling  zeal  of  the  curate, 
the  hideous  spectacle  of  irreclaimable  vice  amid  the  sparkling 
innocence  and  purity  of  nature,  the  general  lack  of  healthful 
and  refreshing  society,  having  to  depend  for  relaxation  and  im- 
provement on  the  resources  of  an  exhausted  mind,  a  narrow 
ufarary,  a  borrowed  newspaper,  an  occasional  circular  from  a 
publisher  exciting  most  extravagant  desires,  and  .soliciting 
subscriptions  which,  if  promised,  could  never  be  paid ;  or,  per- 
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diance,  a  letter  from  an  old  and  distant  friend,  who  forgets  that 
time  has  lapsed,  and  cases  have  altered,  and,  therefore,  writes  as 
if  he  had  always  been  a  stranger.  These  are  some  of  the  clouds 
of  that  narrow  strip  of  sky  beneath  which  many  village  pastors 
live,  toil,  and  su£fer.  But  they  are  not  the  heaviest ;  they  are 
but  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand  compared  with  some  which 
kover  near,  and  sometimes  fall  upon,  the  heart  The  himibler 
walks  of  ministerial  life  are  often  represented  with  truth  as 
eacempt  firom  the  overwhelming  temptations  of  a  crowded  and 
odted  society ;  but  as  every  line  of  life  has  its  own  peculiar 
trials,  so  also  will  it  be  found  that  the  lowly  minister  is  assailed 
by  tnals  which,  if  not  resisted  with  a  stout  heart  and  buoyant 
fiutb,  will  insidiously  work  his  moral  degradation  and  spiritual 
poverty.  Comparison  between  the  prosperous  fame  of  the  city 
orator  and  his  own  unchronicled  and  obscure  toil  is,  perhaps,  im- 
avoidable;  but  it  is  full  of  danger  to  his  peace,  to  his  manly  and 
Christian  virtue.  If  pursued  to  any  extent  in  any  spirit  but  that 
cf  a  resignation  and  a  generous  joy,  it  will  either  breed  envy,  and 
thus  induce  the  supineness  and  peevishness  of  discontent,  or  it 
will  lead  to  such  debasing  views  of  self  as  will  presently  manifest 
themselves  in  the  most  absurd  and  loathsome  species  of  flattery^ 
Self-reliance  will  be  replaced  by  that  pitiful  fawningwhich  weakens 
the  subject  and  repds  the  object  A  sure  preventive  to  such 
mischief  may  be  found  in  familiarizing  the  mind  with  those  nobler 
eharacteristics  of  the  great  commission  which  belong  in  equal 
measure  to  the  apostle  and  the  teacher.  When  the  contemplative 
mind  is  absorbed  by  the  spiritual  majesty  of  the  great  vocation, 
ihe  idle  prating  of  popularity  will  be  disregarded  as  a  mere  acci* 
dent,  as  savourmg  of  the  earth  and  flesh ;  and,  at  the  very  best,  it 
will  be  suffered  to  float  past  as  a  very  feeble  echo  of  that  voice 
which  even  now  stirs  the  faint  heart,  and  will  hereafter  shake 
the  heaven  itself — ^the  voice  of  Divine  approbation. 

In  the  eye  of  man  there  is  some  meanmg  in  the  relative  terms 
great  and  small  as  applied  to  the  preachers  of  righteousness  ;  but 
in  the  Saviour's  kmgdom,  one  greatness  and  one  glory,  so 
transcendant  and  so  dazzling  as  to  confound  all  human  distinc- 
tion, belong  to  every  herald  of  the  cross;  or,  taking  much  lower 
ground,  there  should  surely  be  motive  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
petulance  of  envy,  and  conserve  the  dignity  of  independence  in 
the  consideration,  that  while  the  one  labourer  only  just  dis- 
charges his  duty  with  all  that  can  stimulate  his  powers  and 
smooth  his  course,  the  other  may  do  the  same  work  in  spite  of 
obstacle  and  the  bondage  of  circumstances;  or,  supposing  the 
work  done  by  each  different  from  that  of  the  other,  each  is  doing 
a  work  for  which  the  other  is  unfit,  but  which  that  other  might 
be  thankful  to  accomplish. 
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Moreover,  the  routine  of  tlie  niral  pastorate  is  eminently 
con<lucive  to  the  hahit  of  reverie ;  and  thougli  solitary  musing 
may  well  be  called  the  nurse  of  great  actions  in  their  infancy,  it 
is  a  nurse  that  requires  constant  superintendence,  lest  the  enl 
and  worthless  grow  up  beside  an<l  beyond  the  good.  If  musing 
degenemte  into  brooding,  both  leanness  and  rottenness  will  enter 
into  the  soul.  Sins  long  forgotten  and  tndy  forgiven,  mistakes 
lon^  since  rectified,  will  lower  heavily  on  the  brooding  thought^ 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  unmanned,  as  if  haunte<l  by  a  perpetual 
curse.  Self-questioning  will  awake  long  sleeping  doubt ;  doubt 
will  ( juickly  settle  down  to  the  certainty  of  despair ;  the  covenant, 
and  the  oath,  and  the  love  divine,  will  become  as  quenched  fires, 
leaving  the  soul  in  darkness  to  the  havoc  and  ravage  of  spiritual 
foes.  Who  can  gainsay  the  dreatlful  power  of  Satan,  even  in  the 
wilderness  ?  Who  amongst  the  brethren  can  condemn,  or  fail  to 
pity  the  victim  ? 

Scattered  amongst  the  clouds  of  our  Stniggler's  hemisphere 
are  several  prominent  bodies,  which  we  suppose  he  regardeil  a? 
stars,  and  accordingly  took  some  ])ains  to  place  them  in  his  little 
map.  The  first,  however,  in  the  list,  makes  but  an  indiflereni 
star,  an<I  belongs  rather  to  the  cloudy  family,  Mr.  Anlpbiat, 
with  plenty  of  money,  of  course,  but  a  stnmger  to  the  blesscdnew 
of  givhig,  unless  we  except  the  instance  of  his  gnituitouii  and 

*  villanous  fiute-playing ;'  but  we  cannot  make  even  this  excep- 
tion, for  his  melody  answered  all  the  purposes  of  seat-rent  in  hiB 
own  worthy  judgment  Mark  him  well,  for  in  almost  eveiy 
country  chapel  you  will  see  him  again.  Next,  we  have  portrayed 
a  worthy,  iuid,  we  are  glad  to  think,  a  very  common  cliaracter, 
under  the  name  of  James  Hedger,  a  man  of  Gwl  in  very  tiutb,  a 
relief,  a  safety-valve,  a  balance  in  connexion  with  his  fellow- 
deacon,  William  Small, who  was  small  everyway  ami  everj'where 
but  in  his  own  opinion,  for  we  are  told  that  '  to  express  an  opinion 
different  from  his  was  as  ])ainful  as  if  you  had  punctureii  Iiim 
with  one  of  his  own  needles'  (he  being  a  tailor).  Tlie  trio  of 
officials  was  completcMl  ant  I  sobered  by  the  presence  of  Daniel 
Hayall,  who  was  *  a  singular  being,  afflicted  with  constitutional 
melaiicholv.' 

Then*  may  be  some  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  Mrs.  HoUe 
in  this  volume,  that  if  ministers  have  mnre  than  i^'GO  ])er  <^Tiniim 

*  they  wont  preach  exj)erience  ;'  vi-t  ministfrs  themselves  are  apt 
to  think  that  by  an  increase  of  income  their  exj)erienco  may  oe 
profitahly  diversified,  and  tlieir  j)reaching  actpiire  corresponding 
freedoni  and  force.  Now,  as  the  good  j)eoplc  of  Willowfield  wen 
unable  to  extend  the  range  of  their  jKist«>r*s  exiR'rience  in  thia 
dir .nation,  the  pastor  took  the  matter  into  liis  own  hands;  with  a 
brave  hrart  he  disniantl<*d  the  largest  room  of  his  cottage,  subali* 
tuting  a  long  desk  and  fonns  for  the  ])olite  but  t«)o  independent 
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tables  and  chairs ;  and  forthwith  the  parsonage  became  a  schooL 
This  work,  however,  was  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Struggler  (no 
discredit  to  him,  by  the  way,  for  assm^dly  the  needful  gift  of 

Erseverance  in  this  business  is  even  rarer  than  the  needful  skill). 
terature  beckoned  him  from  tuition,  but  treated  him  after  her 
usual  fashion  with  novices — that  is,  very  scurvily.  The  pages' 
which  were  the  product  of  his  extra  toil  were  in  one  sense  mere. 
n)oiled  paper,  and  were  doomed  to  meet  scarcely  any  eye  but 
that  of  the  weary  and  wondering  compositor  and  that  of  the 
surfeited  yet  charitable  reviewer,  while  the  result,  as  a  matter  of 
money,  was  a  balance  due  to  the  printer  amounting  to  £2^^  lOs. 
This  to  most  minds  would  have  been  a  sign  to  keep  silence  for 
the  time  to  come ;  but  in  this  case  it  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  fresh  literary  effort,  and  this  new  effort  served  to  repair  the 
fidlure  of  the  former  at  the  same  time  that  it  assisted  directly  in 
removing  the  writer  to  a  home  in  which  his  experience,  whether, 
better  or  worse,  was  certainly  not  made  to  depend  upon  sixty 
pounds  Sryear. 

Frelatestown  is  the  pseudonym  of  the  new  field  of  labotur 
(and  we  believe  that  the  disguise  in  the  name  is  ^exceedingly 
thin),  and  here  were  found  many  ameliorations,  but  also  many 
new  difficulties  in  the  pastor's  lot,  as  we  conclude  from  the 
caution  giyen  to  such  as  are  following  in  his  steps,  and  deem 
every  change  a  change  for  the  better.  *  Let  him  not,  however, 
deceive  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  new  sphere  will  be  all 
sunshine  and  flowers,  all  odours  and  song.  Sucn  scenes  of  labour 
are  not  appointed  for  servants  who,  whilst  in  the  service,  are  being 
personally  trained  by  it/  The  stniggles  of  the  viUage  are  re- 
sumed in  the  town  ;  but  the  impression  left  on  the  reader  s  than 
mind  is  that  it  is  decidedly  better  to  swim  in  the  buoyant  sea 
in  the  stagnant  pond. 

Effort,  talent,  and  piety,  if  they  overcome  one  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, are  sure  to  encounter  and,  indeed,  to  create  a  new  kind. 
In  this  case  they  have  filled  the  chapel,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  new  temple  stares  the  author  and  the  reader  in  the  face. 
We  are  almost  inclined  to  be  vexed,  but  will  content  ourselves 
with  being  astonished,  at  the  boldness  with  which  the  worthy 
man  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  the  public  sympathy,  in  his 
struggles,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  new,  '  large^  com- 
moitioua,  lueU-aituated,  and  plain  chapel,  with  aiie-third  of  its 
sittings  entirely  free  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  with  school- 
rooms attached  for  the  unsectarian,  scriptural  education  of  the 
children  of  the  humbler  classes.'  This  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
mode  of  begging,  reminding  one  rather  unpleasantly  of 
William  Huntington's  broad  unmistakeable  hints  in  his  *  Bank  of 
Faith,'  and  other  works.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  terra  it 
a  respectable  device  compared  with  the  old  system,  under  which 
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worthy  and  sensitive  pastors  were  literally  compelled  to  tramp 
from  counting-house  to  mansion,  and  from  chapel  to  shop,  in 
hopes  of  an  alms  of  compassion  in  place  of  the  offering  wtuch 
Christian  principle  is  all-sufficient  to  prompt^  and  Chruiian 
willinghood  forward  to  bestow  ;  and  though  somewhat  obtmahre 
in  the  middle  of  a  goodly  octavo,  it  is  a  less  offensive  appeal  than 
such  as  used  to  be  presented  at  the  close  of  an  occasional  service 
in  a  brother^s  pulpit :  such,  for  instance,  as  we  remember  hear- 
ing from  the  lips  of  a  worthy  minister  from  abroad  in  a  metro- 
p(^tan  pulpit,  who  excelled  other  solicitors  of  contributions  in 
that  his  whole  sermon  bore  graduaUy  and  heavily  on  the  practical 
conclusion  at  which  he  aimed.  Choosing  for  his  subject  the  new 
threshing  machine  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  he  enumerated  six  teeth 
or  flails,  amongst  them  several  religious  societies,  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  lastly,  the  new  chapel  at ;  and  the  peroration^ 

as  might  be  expected,  was  of  a  veiy  mBJbenal  and  practical 
character,  annoimcing  his  intention  of  waiting  on  the  oongr^ation 
at  their  respective  abodes  in  the  course  of  me  week. 

The  concluding  chapter,  entitled  '  the  Past  and  the  Future/ 
contains  manv  noble  views  of  the  government  of  God,  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church ;  and  though  we 
cannot  select  any  passage  on  the  groimd  of' originality  or  extra- 
ordinary grandeur,  the  whole  chapter  is  in  an  instructive  and 
incmiring  strain ;  many  truths  receive  prominent  notice,  which 
hitherto  have  only  occasionally  and  transiently  sparkled  in  more 
earnest  and  thoughtful  addresses  from  the  pulpit 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  author  with  a  r^ret  which  he  must 
translate  into  a  compliment.  We  r^ret  that  be  wrote  so  soon : 
for  though  forty  years  of  life  is  a  large  space,  it  is  not  necessarily 
fertile  in  such  wisdom  as  is  needed  at  the  present  day  b^  the  world 
and  the  Church ;  and  though  the  incidents  of  ministerial  life 
among  dissenters  are  much  the  same  in  every  case,  the  ripening 
influence  of  such  a  life  on  opinion  and  character  is  but  slow  in 
operation.  For  opinions  and  character  thus  formed  we  cannot  be 
grateful;  but  we  look  for  them  not  from  the  man  who  has 
struggled  for  life  through  forty  years,  but  from  the  diary  of  one 
who,  through  forty  years  or  more,  has  served  the  people  of  the 
Lord. 

We  find  the  book  very  genial  and  healthful  in  its  spirit ;  and 
can,  therefore,  endorse  the  highest  praise  which  the  author  ven- 
tures to  claim  for  it ;  we  can  coniidently  predict  that  it  will  be 
extensively  read,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  and  thus  the 
publishers  will  gain  their  end ;  and  while  the  prophetic  mood  is 
on  us,  let  us  say  perhaps  it  may  prove  the  comer-stone  of  the  new 
sanctuary,  and  thus  one,  at  least,  of  the  author's  objects  will  be 
gained. 
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Abt.  rV. — Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Tarty  During  my  Time,  By 
Heniy  Bichard  Lord  Holland.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Heniy 
Edward  Lord  HoQand.  Vol.  II.  Post  8vo.  pp.  356.  .London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  our  journal  for 
May,  1852,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  modify  the  commen* 
datory  terms  then  employed.  Tne  reputation  of  Holland  House 
may  probably  hare  induced  exaggerated  expectations,  and  the 
consequence,  in  many  cases,  has  been  disappomtment  We  have 
experienced  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  book  is  much  what  we 
looked  for ;  its  quaHties  are  precisely  those  we  anticipated ;  and 
its  tendency  is  ooth  pleasing  and  instructive.  With  aU  our 
admiration  of  Lord  Holland,  we  never  regarded  him  in  the 
light  in  which  he  has  been  painted  by  some  eidogistSL  He  was 
no  genius.  His  powers  were  neither  profound  nor  original  He 
was  no  philo8(n)her  nor  poet  Neither  his  intellect  nor  his  imagi-^ 
nation  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  far  from  being,  or 
deeming  himself  to  be,'one  of  those  rare  spirits  occasionally 
vouchsafed  to  our  worldi,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whs^ 
man's  nature  may  become  in  its  higher  and  more  illustrious  forms: 
But  his  mental  endowments  were,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
respectable;  while  his  genial  temper,  kindly  disposition,  truth-* 
fulness,  and  candor,  secured  the  affection  and  confidence  of  all 
who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  We  are  not  therefore 
surprised  at  the  glowing  language  in  which  the  circle  of  Holland 
House  has  been  painted  by  some  of  his  lordship's  admirers.  He 
was  just  the  man  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  social  life.  The 
attachments  he  awakened  were  strong  and  lasting ;  and  if  the  lan- 
guage of  friendship  sometimes  borders  on  hyperbole  when  describ- 
ing his  qualities,  we  can  readily  understand,  and  are  scarcely 
di£^)08ed  to  blame,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  preponderance  of  bright  and  glowing  colors,  in 
depicting  the  countenance  of  a  fiiend  who  is  tenderly  loved. 

JLord  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  noblemen  of  his 
time&  His  liberality  indeed  was  not  that  of  our  day,  but  it  was 
^[reatly  in  advance  of  his  dass.  He  inherited  the  views  of  his 
illustrious  uncle,  and  was  true  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom  when  William  Pitt  preached  a  crusade  against  it,  and 
Edward  Burke  and  the  Portland  whigs,  went  over  to  the 
ministerial  camp.  The  views  of  such  a  man,  '  respecting  public 
events  and  pubhc  characters,'  must  always  be  read  with  pleasure. 
His  opportunities  of  observation  were  extensive,  his  truthfulness 
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was  undoubted,  and  his  candor  conspicuous.  Such  was  the 
impression  with  which  we  commenced  perusing  the  work,  and 
now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  this 
impression  is  greatly  strengthened.  Allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  party  predilections  of  the  author.  This  is 
obviously  required,  and  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  those 
whigs,  such  as  Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Grattan, 
Mr.  Windham  and  others,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  *  our  party.'  The  portraits  of  these  men  are  too  much 
shaded,  but  the  illustrious  artist  was  evidently  unconscious  of  the 
influence  under  which  he  painted.  There  is  injustice,  but  no 
malice,  in  his  sketches.  He  wrote  as  he  felt,  and  in  the  main  his 
delineations  are  correct 

The  former  volume  closed  with  the  death  of  Fox,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1806.  This  event,  as  was  not  unnatural,  power- 
fully afiected  his  nephew,  whose  views  of  public  life  were  bound 
up  with  the  reputation  and  official  interests  of  Mr.  Fox.  *  It 
seems  extraordinary,'  says  Lord  Holland,  'that  I  was  induced 
immediately  after  his  death,  not  only  to  take  a  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  to  accept  an  office  in  the  administration.'  This  was 
written  in  1812,  and  was  transcribed  in  1824,  and  the  narrative 
now  given  was  designed  to  explain  the  *  motives  and  the  circum- 
stances' which  led  to  so  unlooked-for  a  result  George  III.,  it  is 
well  known,  never  liked  the  Fox  and  Qrenville  administration. 
Its  principles  were  far  too  liberal  for  his  narrow  and  bigoted 
jnind.  He  submitted  to  it  as  a  necessity,  but  did  all  in  his  power 
to  damage  its  reputation  and  derange  its  councils.  The  same 
duplicity  as  had  been  complained  of  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his 
reign  marked  his  communications  vrith  its  members,  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  was  consequently  regarded  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  dismissing  them  from  his  service: — 

*The  king,'  says  Lord  Holland,  *had  watched  the  progress  of 
Mrv  Fox's  disorder.  He  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exultation 
at  his  death.  He  gave,  however.  Lord  Grenville  his  full  confidence  in 
appearance,  and  even  enjoined  him  to  take  his  own  time  in  forming  a 
new  administration.  Ho  no  doubt  hoped  that  Lord  Grenville  would 
hayo  recourse  to  the  courtiers  and  the  Pittites  to  repair  the  loss  which 
^^  government  had  sustained.  When,  however,  his  honourable  and 
frienjiy  conduct  to  the  whigs  was  known,  the  king  acquiesced.  Per- 
^^Ps  the  plot  for  defeating  the  ministry  was  not  yet  ripe;  perhaps  his 
majest^^  sagaciously  foresaw  that  they  would  soon  furnish  him  with  a 
more  fav.purahle  opportunity.  Lord  Grenville  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  a  fa-imess  which  secured  him  the  affections  of  many,  and  should 
have  di8jx?liied  the  suspicions  of  all  who  had  been  uniformly  attached 
to  Mr.  Fox.  j£ad  Lord  Grenville  in  the  new  arrangements  sought  for 
strength  in  tht.  opposite  party,  had  he  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 
court  rather  tha.^  j^jg  ^^^  principles  and  consistency,  he  would  have 
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conciliated  the  king,  fixed  himself  permanently  in  office,  and  divested 
every  party  in  the  state  of  the  means  of  annoying  him  in  Parliament.* 
—pp.  4i9,  50. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  necessitated,  of  course,  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  oflBces.  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey  of  the  Reform  Bill) 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  secretaryship,  Mr.  Grenville  was  made 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Tiemay  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Lord  Sidmouth  president  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
Holland,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  The  names 
of  the  members  of  this  administration  are  an  ample  guarantee 
of  its  talent  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
had  the  fate  of  the  ministry  been  dependent  on  its  ability,  a 
long  tenure  of  office  might  have  been  looked  for.  But  there 
were  other  sources  of  weakness,  against  which  the  ministers  did 
not  guard,  and  their  existence  was  consequently  short-lived. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  hostility  of  the  king.  It  was  well 
known.  The  courtiers  saw  it,  and  the  nation  at  large  was  aware 
of  the  fact  Had  Lord  Grenville  and  his  associates  been  *  wise 
in  their  generation,'  they  would  have  appealed  from  the  court  to 
the  peope,  and  by  a  generous  confidence  in  them  have  raised  up 
a  power,  before  which  even  the  stubborn  monarch  must  have 
given  way.  But  the  whigs  were  not  prepared  for  this.  They 
shrank  from  the  alternative  as  worse  than  their  own  exclu- 
sion from  office,  and  were  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  a  king 
who  waited  only  a  fitting  season  to  dispense  with  their  servicer 
Lord  Holland  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject,  to  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  his  party  if  more  serious  and  earlier 
attention  had  been  paid.  Tlie  whigs  of  1  854j  are  greatly  in 
advance  of  those  of  1 806,  but  they  have  been  slow  learners,  and 
their  education  is  yet  incomplete.  We  commend  to  their  study 
the  following  sentences  transcribed  in  1824: — 

*  Those  who  set  no  value  on  the  triumph  of  a  popular  election  must 
l)e  prepared  to  regard  the  iiidifi'erence  and  even  the  hostility  of  the 
pubhc  without  surprise  or  indignation.  The  people  will  feel  no 
interest  in  the  quarrel  of  men  who  have  disdained  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  or  who,  when  in  power,  have  invited  them  to  no 
share  in  it.  If  you  feel  not  the  importance  of  their  suffi-ages  when 
with  you,  you  will  never  have  them  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  or 
distress.  The  sovereign  people,  like  other  sovereigns,  exact  respect, 
and  even  tiattery,  as  well  as  service.  The  pride  which  refuses  to  pay 
such  a  tribute,  either  at  court  or  on  the  hustings,  may  be  most  respect- 
able ;  but  he  who  indulges  it  should  cast  away  all  ambition.  Neither 
talent  nor  luck  can  confer  in  this  country  any  permanent  influence 
over  our  councils  on  a  man  who  has  notlung  in  his  character  congenial 
with  the  prince  or  the  people.  Perhaps  the  ministry  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, the  most  honest  and  most  useful  that  1  have  known,  was  an 
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illustration  of  the  trutH  of  this  remark.     The  good  will  of  the  people 
was  lost  very  soon.' — pp.  66,  67. 

The  questions  which  were  raised  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1851,  fixed  public  attention  on  the  constdtutianal 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  our  calnnet,  the  Testa- 
tion to  each  other  of  the  various  governmental  dq)artment8»  and 
the  subordination  of  the  whole  to  the  premier.  These  who  aie 
interested  in  such  matters  will  be  gratified  to  leani  what  were 
hcxrd  Holland's  views,  than  whom  few  men  were  better  fitted  to 
give  an  impartial  opinion.  His  judgment  is  the  more  entitled  to 
weight,  as  it  was  founded  oa  a  gen^nal  view  of  the  question,  and 
not  on  the  bearings  of  any  particular  case:— 

*  When  I  came  into  office,'  says  his  lordship, '  I  was  cnrioos  to  under- 
stand the  course  of  proceeding  or  interior  constitution  of  oar  CtoTcm- 
ment.  It  is  vague  in  the  extreme,  and  often  irregular  and  inconvenient. 
The  Cabinet,  which  is  legally  only  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
n>pointed  by  the  king  on  each  distinct  occasion,  has  gfaduaUy  assumed 
the  character  and  in  some  measure  the  reality  of  a  permanent  council, 
through  which  advice  on  all  matters  of  great  importance  is  conveyed 
to  the  Crown.  But  though  the  necessity  of  a  well-concerted  or  party 
GoYemment  in  a  limited  monarchy  and  popular  constitution  has  gene- 
rally established  the  wholesome  doctrine,  tnat  eadx  and  every  member 
of  the  Cabinet  is,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  while  he  is  a  member  of  it,  yet  there  are  no 
precise  laws  nor  rules,  nor  even  any  well-established  or  imderstood 
usages  which  mark  what  measures  in  each  department  are  or  are  not 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Cabinet.  Measures  of  foreign  policy  seem, 
indeed,  more  emphatically  designated  by  the  history  oif  the  origin  of 
this  committee  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  by  usage  and  by  reason  as  the 
objects  of  their  deliberation.  Yet  there  is  nothing  but  {nivate  agree- 
ment or  party  feeling  generally,  or  the  directions  of  the  king  acci- 
dentally, which  obliges  even  a  secretary  for  ioKaga  afl&in  to  consult 
his  colleagues  on  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  before  he  takes  the 
king's  pleasure  upon  them.  In  all  administrations  I  bdieve,  and  in 
ours  I  am  sure,  his  dispatches,  his  measures,  and  even  his  ^ypointments 
were  more  generally  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  C^ibinet  than 
those  in  any  other  department.  When  a  Cabinet  is  held  at  a  publick 
office,  it  is  generally  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  acta  of  that  office, 
however,  are  not  invariably  nor  necesMirily  laid  before  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  secretary  of  state  at  his  own  discretion  advises' and  completes 
many  without  any  such  consultation.  In  the  other  branches  of  admi- 
nistration, such  as  the  Treasury,  the  Home  Secretaryship,  the  Chan- 
cery, the  Admiralty,  the  discretion  is  yet  larger  as  to  the  matters  in 
their  respective  departments  on  which  the  mmistero  take  the  king's 
pleasiure  directly,  or  preriously  consult  their  colleagues  before  they 
advise  him.  Nomination  to  places  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  seldom 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  Cabinet.  Yet  by  usage,  arising 
out  of  the  necessity  of  placing  a  large  portion  of  that  species  of  power 
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IB  one  depotme&t,  the  patrona^  does  not  always  in  practice  or  sub- 
ftvkoe  bdong  to  those  officers  who  are  the  legal  channels,  and  conse- 
qnentlj,  in  a  strict  constitutional  sense,  the  sole  legal  and  ostensible 
adriaers  of  the  appointment.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treaauij  actually  and  constantly  takes  the  king's  pleasure  on  the 
appointment  to  many  dignities  and  places,  to  the  warrant,  patent,  or 
inatmment  for  which,  he  neither  affixes  signature  nor  seal,  but  which 
are  conferred  by  the  Great  Seal,  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Signet. 
Sticfa  an  undefined  distribution  of  authority,  and  the  want  of  a  distinct 
Une  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  individual 
miniaterB  who  compose  it,  as  well  as  between  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
reapectiYe  offices,  is  sometimes  convenient  to  the  publick  service ;  inas- 
much as  the  person  whose  abilities  qualify  him  for  the  largest  share  of 
power,  may  6om  other  circumstances  be  incapacitated  from  holding 
the  office  which  would  technically  render  him  responsible  for  the 
exerdae  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  looseness  of  the  obligation  of 
feferring  the  measures  of  each  department  to  the  Cabinet,  and  Uie 
imdefined  limits  of  the  authority  of  many  of  the  high  offices,  afford 
ereat  scope  for  intrigue  and  cabal  with  the  Crown.  A  favourite  might 
by  these  means  ccm&ve  insensibly  to  separate  his  interests  from  those 
of  his  coUea&fues,  and  at  the  secret  suggestion  of  a  king  thwart  the 
measures  and  defeat  the  views  of  a  council  which,  though  not  techni- 
caOy,  is  virtually  responsible  to  the  publick  for  the  whole  conduct  of 
alEurs.  These  remarks  are  speculations  resulting  from  reflection,  not 
the  fruit  of  experience.  No  such  inconvenience  was  felt  in  Lord 
Granville's  administration.' — ^pp.  84-88. 

The  general  reader  will  be  much  interested  with  Lord  Hol- 
land's sketches  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day.  There  is  no 
great  originality  in  them,  but  they  combine  the  impressions  of  an 
intelligent  and  candid  bystander,  and  thus  aid  us  to  correct  some 
prevalent  misconceptions,  and  to  fill  up  the  portraits  which  other- 
wise exist  in  outline.  Lord  Thurlow,  Wedderbum,  Nelson,  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  Ellenborough,  Erskine,  and  others,  are  successively 
introduced ;  and  if  occa^onally  the  disparagement  of  a  partisan 
is  visible,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  assisted  more  accurately  to  esti- 
mate the  men  whose  names  are  conspicuous  on  the  historic  page* 
The  following  passage,  in  which  the  oratory  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
ia  compared,  is  worthy  of  the  nephew  of  the  latter,  and  furnishes 
a  fair  specimen  of  tiie  work.  Warmly  as  Lord  Holland  was 
attached  to  his  uncle,  he  was  too  discreet  and  truthful  a  man  to 
underrate  the  abilities  of  his  great  opponent  He  had  frequently 
listened  to  both.  His  impressions  were  personal,  not  hereditary; 
were  founded  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  not  gathered  fr*om 
books,  nor  based  on  the  reports  of  others.  He  was  evidently 
solicitous  to  do  justice  to  each,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
a  warmth  in  his  description  of  Mr.  Fox's  oratory,  which  would 
naturally  spring  from  the  depth  of  his  attachment: — 
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*  In  quickness  of  apprehension,'  he  says,  *  and  readiness  of  argument  he 
(Pitt)  equalled — ^lie  could  not  excel — Mr.  Fox:  he  had,  too,  a  more  equal 
flow  of  language,  and  in  little  matters  especially,  greater  selechon, 
perhaps  more  elegance  and  precision  of  expression.  But  if  his  diction 
was  more  generally  splendid,  and  his  delivery  more  uniformly  dignified, 
these  very  excellences  rendererl  his  speeches,  in  some  little  degree, 
artificial  and  monotonous.  The  light  of  his  eloquence,  dazzling  as  it 
was,  sometimes  became  fatiguing ;  and  he  wanted  the  pleasantry  and 
illustration  to  entertain,  the  warmth  of  language,  feeling,  and  utterance 
to  stir,  and  the  power  and  practice  of  philosophical  research,  and  deep 
original  thinking  to  enlighten  his  audience ;  all  which  the  transcendent 
genius  of  his  opponent  eminently  possessed.  But  as  an  orator  he  was 
a  wonderful  man.  He  did  not  indeed  surpass  in  my  judgment — and  I 
believe  in  his  own  he  did  not  equal — Mr.  Fox ;  but  he  certainly  came 
near  him,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  kept  pace  with  him.  He  as  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  improve  him.  His  keenness  in  detecting  and  his 
felicity  in  exposing  the  slightest  fallacy,  corrected  many  of  the  imper» 
fections  and  reformed  some  of  the  negligences  of  Mr.  Fox.  True  it  is 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  latter  were  kept  in  constant  exercise  to 
counteract  the  effect  which  Mr.  Pitt's  ready  acuteness  and  splendid 
declamation  seldom  failed  to  produce.  The  inferiority  of  the  moderns 
to  the  ancient  models  of  taste  and  eloquencje  has  been  ofben  insisted 
upon,  and  is,  I  believe,  generally  acknowledged ;  yet  I  doubt  whether 
at  any  period,  or  in  any  language,  two  such  orators  as  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt  ever  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  assembly.  At 
any  rate,  those  who  have  witnessed  their  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  heard  the  art  of  public  and  unpremeditated  speaking 
in  as  great  perfection  as  human  faculties  exercised  in  our  language  can 
attain.  What  may  have  been  in  ancient  times,  or  what  might  be  now 
the  effect  of  orations  carefully  composed  and  admirably  delivered  by 
men  of  great  philosophical  research  and  political  talents,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  in  readiness  of  argument  and  rapid 
selection  of  topicks  any  orator  could  exceed  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox :  nor 
can  I  believe  that  any  man  could  without  premeditation  rival  the 
luminous  arrjingement,  the  propriety  and  splendour  of  diction  of  the 
former ;  or  the  rapidity,  the  force  of  argument,  the  pleasantry  of  illus- 
tration, the  originality  and  simplicity  of  thought,  the  animation  and 
vehemence  of  the  latter.  Magia  pares  quam  similes  has  been  more 
than  once  applied  to  these  two  great  orators.  There  was  more  ine- 
quality in  the  different  passages  of  the  same  si^eech,  but  less  in  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  than  in  those  of  his  rival.  Mr.  Fox  would  have 
been  yet  more  peifect  than  he  was,  had  he  attended  more  strictly  to 
method  in  his  discourse ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  would  surely  have  been  more 
delightful,  had  he  less  ostentatiously  displayed  his  arrangement,  or 
could  he  have  muigled  a  greater  variety  of  manner  and  matter  in  his 
orations.  It  is  also  observable  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  somewhat 
negligent  on  the  inferior  parts  of  a  question,  always  rose  with  his 
subject  and  fihone  brightest  on  those  great  occasions  when  all  the 
passions  of  his  auditors  were  roused,  and  all  their  intelligence  called 
forth  by  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  subject.     Mr.  Pitt,  on 
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the  other  hand,  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavif.  The  slightest  and  most 
frivolous  detail  grew  luminous,  pohshed,  and  splendid  as  he  handled  it ; 
the  least-striking  part  of  the  subject  derived  interest  and  importance 
from  his  impressive  deliver}'',  well-balanced  elocution,  and  fortunate 
language.  If  he  ever  fell  short  of  expectation,  if  he  ever  lapsed  into 
cold  and  trite  declamation,  it  was  when  great  questions  of  national 
policy  or  fundamental  principles  required  the  original  genius  of  a 
statesman,  or  the  deep  researches  of  a  philosopher,  to  manage  the 
•discussion/ — pp.  87-40. 

The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  whig  party  has  long  been 
matter  of  remark.  The  latter  have  done  their  utmost  to  con- 
ciliate the  hierarchy,  and  have  sometimes  lost  their  friends  in 
consequence.  The  triumph  of  the  church  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
has  made  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive on  this  point  It  has  become  a  settled  rule  with  them  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  church  has  been 
a  perfect  bugbear  to  whig  statesmen,  and  the  measures  resorted 
to  in  order  to  conciliate  it  have  sometimes  been  sufficiently 
ridiculous.  *  You  may  as  well  whistle,  gentlemen,'  we  once  heard 
a  whig  premier  say,  *  as  contend  \nth  the  church.  She  will  be 
fiiure  to  beat  you.'  But  notwithstanding  the  truculent  policy 
pursued,  the  church  is  as  hostile  now  as  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Holland.  She  has  no  confidence  in  the  whigs.  It  is  their  honor 
that  she  has  not ;  and  it  would  redound  yet  more  to  their  ca-edit, 
if  they  honestly  followed  out  the  conclusion  to  which  her  enmity 
should  lead  them.  Dependent  on  popular  support,  they  are  mis- 
tnisted  by  a  corporation  whose  interests  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  people.  The  church  hates  the  power  which  it  knows  to  be 
gathering  strength,  and  which  it  fears  may  yet  force  for  itself  a 
parliamentary  expression,  through  the  medium  of  whig  statesmen. 
The  boasted  churchmanship  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  utterly 
unavailing  against  the  bigotry  and  selfishness  of  the  establish- 
ment Were  not  the  subject  too  grave  for  meniment,  we  should  be 
nmused  at  the  wondrous  transformations  frequently  seen,  in  the 
case  of  whig  nominees,  on  the  episcopal  bench.  There  is  some- 
thing marvellously  potent  in  a  mitre  to  change  a  whig  rector  into 
a  conservative  bishop.  Amongst  the  most  zealous  opponents  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  are  many  who  owe  their  elevation  to  whig 
premiers.  Lord  Holland  records  an  amusing  fact  in  connexion 
with  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  contingencies  on  which 
the  distribution  of  church  preferment  rests.  The  political  com- 
plexion of  the  hierarchy  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  its  union 
with  the  state,  but  the  fact  may  here  be  seen  with  a  distinctness 
not  often  observable : — 

*  The  patronage  of  a  government  is  not  submitted  to  the  considera- 
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tioii  of  a  Cabinet ;  and  as  my  office,  the  Privy  Seal,  gave  me  none,  I 
know  little  of  the  history  of  its  distribution  during  the  administnttioii 
to  which  I  belonged.  Nothing  in  that  way  was  done  prejudicial  to 
the  publick  service;  but  much  that  might  have  strengthened  our 
party  and  promoted  our  principles  was  neglected,  especially  in  the 
Church.  The  meml>ers,  indeed,  of  that  powerful  body  seemed  to  con- 
spire against  any  such  project,  and  to  live  miraculously  for  the  purpose 
of  baffling  the  whigs,  whom  they  hated.  Never  was  there  a  year  in 
which  so  little  ecclesiastical  patronage  fell.  No  sooner  were  we  turned 
out  than  canons,  deans,  and  bishops  began  to  sing  out  their  nunc 
dimittis,  and  seemed  to  be  taken  at  their  word  by  a  Providence  who 
rejoiced  in  an  orthodox  and  no-popery  administration.  One  bishop 
only  died  in  1806,  and  he  had  become  our  friend  in  politicks.  This 
was  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  man  of  coarse  and  vnlg^ 
manners,  hot  temper,  and  imprudent  conduct;  bat  eminent  for  his 
attainments  in  science,  and  for  his  polemical  writings,  and  distingrrished 
for  ready  and  powerful  eloquence,  a  bold  spirit,  and  a  strong  mind. 
His  seat  on  the  bench  was  supplied  by  a  college  friend  of  Lord  Oren- 
ville,  Dr.  Moss,  and  the  preferment  he  vacated  was  filled  up  by  parsons 
of  hostile  politicks,  or  of  too  little  note  to  have  any.  Not  one  clergy- 
man of  talent  distinguished  for  tolerant  opinions  in  church  or  state,  if 
we  except  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  (for  whom  I  procured  a  living  from  Lord 
Erskine),  was  the  better  for  the  only  year  of  power  which  the  whigs 
have  enjoyed  since  1784.* — pp.  89-91. 

The  *  Memoirs  of  Fox/  now  in  the  course  of  publicatioD, 
throw  much  light  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
Hra  Fitzherbert  The  same  circumstances  are  here  recorded  at 
a  lengtli  which  might  have  been  spared,  since  no  doubt  now 
attaches  to  the  fsict  Mr.  Fox,  on  one  occasion,  denied  it  in  the 
House,  and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  his  having  done  so. 
The  advocates  of  George  IIL  and  of  his  son  have  avaQed  them- 
selves of  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  whig  statesman  on  this 
point,  though  they  do  not  scruple  to  question  his  veracity  when- 
ever the  interests  of  their  royal  clients  are  supposed  to  require  it. 
That  Mr.  Fox  did  so  deny  it  cannot  be  doubted;  but  it  is  now 
equally  dear  that  his  confidence  was  shamefully  abused  by  the 
prince.  Lord  Holland  places  this  beyond  questioa  Fox  is 
vindicated  at  the  expense  of  the  heir  apparent,  who  basely 
falsified  his  word,  in  order  to  cover  the  infamy  of  his  procedure. 
Unscrupulous  as  the  prince  is  known  to  have  been,  we  were 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  could  stoop  so  low  as  to  pledge  his 
word  to  a  lie.  Let  those  who  still  doubt — ^if  there  are  such — 
read  the  evidence  now  adduced.  We  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  fact  does  not  admit  of  question. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  led  him 
to  conceal  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  to  consent  to 
a  union  with  the  Princess  of  BrunswicL    1^  intercoiUBe  with 
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the  former  had  been,  for  some  time,  interrupted,  and  various 
profligate  connexions  had  taken  place.  '  Lady  Jersey  is  sup- 
posed to  have  promoted  a  puhlick  and  legsu  marriage  as  a 
security  against  any  renewal  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert' 
However  this  may  have  been — and  there  is  not  much  doubt  of 
the  fact — ^a  more  imprincipled  or  viler  transaction  has  rarely  taken 
place.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  princess  was  unprepos- 
sessing, her  manners  were  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  her  reputation 
had  been  assailed  by  reports  far  from  creditable.  The  prince^ 
however,  persevered.  He  wanted  his  debts  paid  and  his  income 
increased,  and  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  objects 
he  consented  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he  dislikeid.  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  arrived  in  England  imder  the  tutelage  of  'her  bitterest 
enemy,'  the  Countess  of  Jersey;  and  the  events  which  followed 
form  the  most  disgraceful  chapter  in  the  modem  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  marriage  wafi  clearly  distasteful  to  the  pnnce,  who 
was  intoxicated  at  the  ceremony,  and  never  subsequently  wavered 
in  the  countenance  he  yielded  to  those  who  defamed  and  insulted 
his  wife.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the  two  unmarried 
dukes,  who,  according  to  ancient  custom,  supported  the  prince  at 
the  marriage  rite;  and  his  brother,  writing  August  8th,  1836, 
says — '  My  brother  told  me  the  prince  was  so  drunk  that  he  could 
scarcely  support  him  from  falling.  He  told  my  brother  he  had 
drunk  several  glasses  of  brandy  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
ceremonv.'  Prom  such  a  commencement  we  need  not  wonder  at 
what  followed.  Had  the  princess  been  immaculate  as  an  angel, 
she  could  not  have  hoped  for  the  confidence  and  love  of  her 
husband;  but  she  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  profligacy  and 
selfishness  of  her  consort  rallied  round  her  popular  sympathies 
Men  felt — ^and  ri^tly  felt — ^that  whatever  inaiscretions  she  mi^ht 
commit,  however  much  she  might  violate  the  proprieties  of  her 
station,  the  prince  was  not  the  man  to  cast  a  stone  at  her.  He 
had  failed  in  every  duty,  was  evidently  in  league  with  her  bitterest 
foes,  and  had  set  an  example  of  infidelity  which  outraged 
public  morals,  and  would  have  excused,  had  that  been  possible, 
the  misconduct  of  his  wife.  The  unpopularity  of  the  one  insured 
public  favour  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  drove  the  people  to 
the  very  verge  of  rebellion.  In  the  course  of  time  the  case  of 
the  Queen  was  adopted  by  the  whigs.  They  sought  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  it,  and  they  no  doubt  succeeded  so  far  as 
greatly  to  damage  the  character  of  their  opponenta  Yet  we 
must  not  suppose  that  they  entertained  any  very  exalted  o}»nioA 
of  their  client  Such  a  conclusion  may  be  formed  on  a  hasty 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  1820,  but  the  truth  of  history 
compels  us  to  say  that  it  was  not  so; — 

'  Whatever  may  be  thought,'  says  Lord  Holland,  and  witii  this  brief 
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extract  we  dismiss  the  subject,  'of  the  treatment  to  which  she  was 
exposed  on  her  arrival  in  England,  or  of  the  malignity,  and  possibly 
the  falsehood,  of  some  of  the  charges  subsequently  brought  against 
her,  or  of  the  somewhat  vindictive  prosecution  of  her  when  queen, — she 
was  at  best  a  strange  woman,  and  a  very  sorry  and  uninteresting 
heroine.  She  had,  they  say,  some  talent,  some  pleasantry,  some  good- 
humour,  and  great  spirit  and  courage.  But  she  was  utterly  destitute 
of  all  female  delicacy,  and  exhibited  in  the  whole  courtte  of  the  trans- 
actions relating  to  herself  very  little  feeling  for  anybody,  and  very 
little  regard  for  honour  or  truth,  or  even  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  devoted  to  her,  whether  the  people  in  the  aggregate,  or  the 
individuals  who  enthusiastically  espoused  her  cause.  She  avowed  her 
dislike  of  many ;  she  scarcely  concealed  her  contempt  for  all.  In  short, 
to  speak  plainly,  if  not  mad,  she  was  a  very  worthless  woman.'-* 
pp.  120, 121. 

The  fate  of  the  Grenville  ministry  was  ultimately  delermined 
hy  the  course  they  pursued  on  the  Catholic  Relief  question, 
^e  king  was  known  to  be  hostile  to  concession.  It  was  one  of 
the  points  on  which  his  narrow  mind  fastened  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  His  ministers  at  the  same  time  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  quiet  Ireland.  They  propoeed,  therefore,  to 
insert  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  enaoling  his  Majesty  *  to 
confer  any  military  commission  whatever  on  any  of  his  liege 
subjects,^  and  to  tins,  as  a  medium  measure,  George  III.  assented 
He  speedily,  however,  retracted  his  consent,  pleaded  conscience, 
and  at  len^tli  called  to  his  councils  Mr.  Percival  and  Lord  Eldon. 
The  consultations  held  on  this  subject  are  detailed  at  consider- 
able length,  and  throughout  the  whole,  the  character  of  Lord 
Orenville  shone  most  honorably.  'Unaffectedly  desirous  to  act 
fairly,  and  even  tenderly  by  the  king,  he  was  yet  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  line  of  public  duty  which  his  conscience  dictated,  from 
any  consideration  of  personal  feeling  or  party  convenienca'  As 
much  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  stataonen  who  took  part  in 
these  deliberationa  Three  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passage 
which  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  we  suspect  that  the  description 
mibsequently  given  of  Lord  Erskine  is  somewhat  overchai^ged : — 

'  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord  EUenborough  had  always  been  adverse  to 
the  great  measure,  usually  termed  Catliolick  Emaneipation.  Lord 
Sidmouth  was,  afler  his  mamier,  prolix  and  pompous  in  explaining  his 
uniform  hostility  to  the  general  measure,  and  his  particular  reasons  for 
^>proving  of  this  more  limited  and  partial  concession.  But  both  he 
and  Lord  EUenborough,  without  subterfuge  or  qualification,  declared  it 
to  be  just,  reasonable,  expedient,  and  even  necossan'.  Indeed,  the 
spleen  and  bittemewt  of  Lord  EUenborough  scemefl  vc*ry  easily  trans* 
ferred  from  tht*  lioman  Catholicks  to  those  who  reitiKted  the  soUtvT 
measure  which  he  had  been  prevailed  to  concede.  He  invei^wd  in 
Toy  unmeasured  terms  against  the  folly,  the  absurdity,  the  wmumvi  of 
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rejecting  the  military  aid  of  Boman  Catholicks  in  a  period  of  danger; 
he  held  it  preposterous  that  '^  the  whim,  the  crotchet,  the  twist  of  one 
man's  brain,**  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  gpreat  publick  benefit.  The 
same  process  of  reasoning  might,  one  should  have  surmised,  have  con- 
ducted him  further.  But  the  exclusion  of  one-fifbh  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  from  all  objects  of  ambition,  and  their  consequent  estrange- 
ment from  our  government,  were  in  his  mind  very  explicable  without 
having  recourse  to  the  true  solution — ^viz.,  the  folly  and  madness  of 
one  man,  and  the  base  servility  of  others.  His  father,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  a  g^reat  ornament  of  the  Low  Church,  had  pushed  his  doctrines 
of  toleration  so  far,  as  to  be  suspected  of  socinianism  by  his'  brethren. 
Thus  he  had  imbibed  from  education  the  principles  of  religious  liberty ; 
but  he  had  inherited  from  nature  a  disposition  to  intolerance,  together 
with  a  strong  propensity  to  indulge  in  personal  reflections,  coarse  lan- 
guage, and  virulent  sarcasm.  The  principles  in  which  he  was  bred, 
and  the  temper  with  which  he  was  bom,  were  at  variance  with  one 
another.  They  prevailed  alternately,  according  to  the  bias  given  at 
the  moment  by  his  connexions  or  interests.  But  his  mode  of  enforcing 
his  opinions  was  always  the  same,  and  always  characteristick  of  a 
powerful  but  clumsy  imderstanding,  of  a  fraiJc  but  uncandid  dispo- 
sition.'—pp.  181-188. 

The  Ferceyal  ministry  dissolved  the  House,  and  the  election 
which  followed  was  unfavorable  to  the  whicfs.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  thisL  A  strong  feeBng,  antagonistic  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  existed  throughout  the  country,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  misrepresent  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  ex-cabinet  The 
worst  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  population  were  appealed  to,  the 
old  battle  cry  of  the  ^  church  in  danger' was  raised;  and  the  least 
intelligent  and  most  rigid  type  of  toryism  was  installed  in  power, 
for  several  years.  We  can  make  room  only  for  one  more  extract, 
in  which  the  conduct  of  dissenters  is  spoken  of,  and  reference 
made  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  though  most  eccentric, 
men  of  our  age.  In  1807,  Henry  Brougham  was  struggluig  into 
notica  What  is  he  doing  now?  Would  that  we  comd  render 
a  satisfactory  reply:— 

*  We  raised  a  subscription,'  says  Lord  Holland,  *  the  very  day  of  the 
dissolution  for  the  management  of  the  press,  and  the  distribution  of 
hand-bills.  The  sum  was  small,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  pounds ; 
and  more  than  a  third  was  wasted  before  any  committee  of  numage- 
ment  was  organized.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  elections  went  much 
against  us.  Even  the  Dissenters,  uj>on  whom,  in  a  contest  with  the 
CrowUy  the  whiys  must  always  mainly  rely,  were  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  our  indulgences  to  Eoman  Cathohcks,  and,  from  prejudice  against 
them,  and  a  misconception  of  the  question,  joined  in  some  places  ¥rith 
the  cry  of  intolerance  in  favour  of  Court  and  High  Church  candidates 
against  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  The  management  of  our  press 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brougham.  With  that  active  and  able  man 
1  had  become  acquainted  through  Mr.  Allen,  in  1805.     At  the  forma- 
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tion  of  Lord  Grenville's  ministry,  he  had  written,  at  my  suggestion,  a 
pamphlet  called  *  The  State  of  the  Nation.*  He  subsequently  accom- 
panied Lord  Rosslyn  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  Lisbon.  His  early 
connexion  with  the  abolitionists  had  familiarized  him  with  the  means 
of  circulating  political  papers,  and  ^ven  him  some  weight  with  those 
best  qualifi^  to  co-operate  in  such  an  undertaking.  His  extensive 
knowledge  and  extraordinary  readiness,  his  assiduity  and  habits  of 
composition,  enabled  him  to  correct  some  articles,  and  to  furnish  a 

SocQgious  number  himself.  With  partial  and  scanty  assistance  from 
r.  Allen,  myself,  and  two  or  three  more,  he  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
filled  every  bookseller's  shop  with  pamphlets,  most  London  newspapers, 
and  all  country  ones  without  exception,  with  paragraphs,  and  supplied 
a  large  portion  of  the  boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  with  hand- 
bills adapted  to  the  local  interests  of  the  candidates,  and  all  tending  to 
enforce  the  principles,  vindicate  the  conduct,  elucidate  the  mearares, 
or  expose  the  adversaries  of  the  whigs.  Our  appeals  were  chiefly 
directed  to  the  Dissenters.  We  succeeded  in  allaymg  their  suspicionSy 
and  reconciling  them  to  their  natural  friends  so  well,  that  during  the 
latter  elections  they  were  at  least  neutral,  and  in  many  instances 
zealous  supporters  of  the  whig  candidates.  The  elections,  however^ 
were,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  opposition.' — ^pp.  227-229. 

To  what  extent  this  work  will  proceed  we  know  not  Judging 
from  what  has  already  appeared,  we  suppoee  that  its  Hmits  wiU 
be  considerable,  and  that  several  volumes  yet  remain  to  be  pub* 
lished.  We  see  no  reason  for  the  long  delay  of  the  present,  and 
hope  that  such  as  are  to  follow  will  be  issued  with  much  greater 
rapidity.  It  is  advisable,  also,  that  mote  attention  be  paid  to 
the  editorial  department,  with  a  view  specially  of  excluding  such 
matters  as  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Moore's  Diary,  or  othtf 
similar  worka 


Abt.  V. — Report  to  the  Oemeral  Board  of  Health  om  on  Imquiry  imio 
the  New  Works  of  Sewerage^  Drainage,  aud  Wktmr*mppfy;  om 
the  Sanitaria  Condition  of  the  InhahitaiUe  of  Tottmhrnm,  im  the 
County  of  Mitidleees.  By  Walter  Lewis,  M.fi.,  Cantab.,  F.O.8. 
1853. 

2.  Letter,  Deeeriptire  of  Cultivation  by  Seicer  and  Liquid  Mmuree 
in  England  and  Scotland,  By  the  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Forteacue. 
pp.  8.     Her  Majesty's  Stationary  Olfico.     1852. 

8.  A  Third Faper  on  British  Agriculture,  By  I.  J.  McchL  Loudon: 
Darling  and  Son. 

4.  Mr.  Si$nan"e  Beport  to  the  City  Cotnmieeionere  qfSewere, 


We  propose  a  brief  glance  at  the  two  sides  of  the  great  subject 
of  national  health ;— Hhe  advantage  to  life  of  removing  the  reme 
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of  our  towns  from  among  the  people ; — ^tbe  advantage  to  land  of 
distributing  that  refuse  economically  over  the  soiL  While  Ame- 
rica is  threatening,  so  urgent  is  her  necessity  for  guano^  to  take 
it  by  the  strong  hand  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  while  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  is  offering  large  prizes  for  the  dis* 
covery  of  a  substance,  equal  in  fertilizing  power  to  guano,  at 
eight  pounds  a  ton,  let  us  continue  to  point  out  to  our  readers 
that  ^e  discovery  in  question  has  long  been  made,  and  that 
England  is  killing  her  people  by  thousands  annually,  because  she 
w^iU  persist  in  running  to  waste  the  very  fertilizer  for  wboee  dis- 
covery the  Agricultural  Society  is  offering  such  a  premium,  and 
the  want  of  which  is  causing  America  almost  to  repudiate  her 
honesty. 

Among  all  the  beautiful  adaptations  of  the  intelligible  portions 
of  this  world,  wherein  death  is  so  often  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  life,  and  the  various  sources  of  disease  become  the 
springs  of  happiness  and  health,  none  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  interchange  of  life  and  death  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  world.  Modem  sanitary  science  is  beginning  to  illus- 
trate this  interchange  to  thousands  who  have  never  thought  of  it 
befora  We  are  already  carting  out  our  choleras  ana  fevers, 
and  beginning  to  run  our  epidemic  diseases  through  our  pipe- 
drains  into  the  country,  and  to  receive  back  into  the  town  sleek 
droves  of  cattle  and  nodding  wains  of  com.  We  are  begiiming, 
and  we  now  begin  to  be  certain  that  we  shall  go  on,  rapidly 
illustrating  the  interchange  of  death  for  life,  and  disease  for 
health,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  with,  or 
after  her,  the  whole  of  Europe,  shall  adopt  the  same  good  new 
rule  and  simple  plan. 

The  Honourable  Dudley  F.  Fortescue  lately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall,  descriptive  of  the 
present  modes  of  cultivation  by  sewer  and  Uquid  manures  in 
England  and  Scotland.  His  observations  and  conclusions  are 
borne  out  by  those  of  Captain  Baird  Smith,  in  his  recent  work  on 
'  Italian  Irrigation,'  in  which  he  treats  of  the  application  of  water 
and  sewerage  to  the  lands  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The 
works  necessary  for  supplying  water,  and  carrying  off  the  refuse 
of  towns, — that  is  to  say,  the  *  sanitary  measures'  required  by  the. 
Public  Health  Act,  may  be  almost  eveiywhere  seuHSupportinff, 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ranger,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  Mr.  Kammell^ 
superintending  inspectors  under  the  Health  Act,  and  of  course 
the  best  judges  and  witnesses  possible  of  such  operations,  Mr. 
Fortescue  visited  some  of  the  famous  irrigation  fiGunns  near  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  and  found  firom  four  to  ten  crops 
of  Italian  rye-grass  grown  in  the  year,  and  from  £10  to  £30 
of  annual  rent  given  per  Scotch  acra    Twenty  years  ^  ago  we 
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remember  being  told  on  the  spot,  that  oP40  per  Scotch  acre  was 
given  by  the  cowkeepers  of  Edmburgh  for  the  irrigated  meadows 
between  Salisbury  Crags  and  the  city.  The  expenses  of  distri- 
buting the  fluid  manure  are  foimd  to  be  slight  in  comparison  to 
the  profits  realized.  But  this  of  course  depends  on  a  good  system 
being  from  the  first  adopted.  It  will  never  pay  to  cart  the  fluid 
on  to  the  land,  and  distribute  it  as  is  usually  done.  A  system  of 
open  cuts  and  irrigation  meadows  or  slopes,  or  else  an  apparatus 
of  pipes,  by  which,  as  in  Scotland,  and  more  recently  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable  and  Mr.  Mechi,  and  others,  in  England,  the 
fluid  can  be  quickly,  evenly,  and  cheaply  distributed  over  the 
land,  will  alone  be  found  practically  to  answer.  Young  and  fine 
grasses,  as  red  clover,  Italian  rye-grass,  and  lucerne,  with  green 
crops  intervening  every  three  or  four  years,  give  the  largest 
returns ;  but  the  common  meadow  grasses  also  produce  enormous 
crops  under  proper  sewer  irrigation. 

This  is  so  very  important  a  subject  in  relation  to  the  public 
health,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  in- 
formation  firom  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter : — 

*  The  first  farm  we  visited  was  that  of  Craigentinney,  situated  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  260  Scotch 
acres  (one-fourth  more  than  the  English  acre)  receive  a  considerable 
proportion  of  such  sewerage,  as  under  an  imperfect  system  of  house- 
drainage,  is  at  present  derived  from  half  the  city.  The  meadows  of 
which  it  chiefly  consists  have  been  put  under  irrigation  at  various 
times,  the  most  recent  addition  being  nearly  50  acres,  laid  out  in  the 
course  of  last  year  and  the  year  previous,  which,  lying  above  the  level 
of  the  rest,  ai-e  irrigated  by  means  of  a  steam-engine.  The  meadows 
first  laid  out  are  watered  by  contour  channels  following  the  inequities 
of  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  commonly  adopted  in  Devonshire ;  but 
in  the  more  recent  parts  the  ground  is  disposcMl  in  "  panes*'  of  half  an 
acre,  served  by  their  respective  feeders, — a  plan  which,  though  some- 
what more  expensive  at  the  outset,  is  found  preferable  in  practice^ 
The  whole  260  acres  take  al)Out  14  days  to  irrigate ;  the  men  charged 
with  the  duty  of  shifting  the  water  fi*om  one  pane  to  another  give  to 
each  plot  about  two  hours  irrigation  at  a  time ;  and  the  engine  serves 
its  50  acres  in  10  days,  working  day  and  night,  and  employing  one 
man  at  the  engine,  and  another  to  shift  the  water.  The  produce  of 
the  meadows  is  sold  by  auction  on  the  ground,  "rouped**  as  it  is 
termed,  to  the  cow-feeders  of  Edinburgh,  the  purchaser  cutting  and 
carrying  off  all  he  can  during  the  course  of  the  letting,  which  extends 
from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  October,  when  the  meadows  are 
shut  up,  but  the  irrigation  is  continued  through  the  winter.  Tlic 
lettings  average  somewhat  over  £20  the  acre ;  the  highest  last  year 
having  brought  £81,  and  the  lowest  £9 ;  these  last  were  of  very 
limited  extent,  on  land  recently  denuded  in  laying  out  the  ground,  and 
consequently  much  below  its  natural  level  of  productiveness.  There 
are  four  cuttings  in  the  year,  and  the  collective  weight  of  grass  cut  in 
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parts  was  stated  at  the  •  extraordinary  amount  of  80  tons  the  imperial 
acre.  The  only  cost  of  maintaining  these  meadows,  except  those  to 
which  the  water  is  pumped  by  the  engine,  consists  in  the  employment 
of  two  hands  to  turn  on  and  oif  the  water,  and  in  the  expense  of 
clearing  out  the  channels,  which  was  contracted  for  last  year  at  £29, 
and  the  value  of  the  refuse  obtained  was  considered  fully  equal  to 
that  B«m,  being  applied  in  n««„mng  part«  of  the  knd  J  a>p  of 
turnips,  which,  with  only  this  dressing  in  addition  to  irrigation  with 
the  sewage-water,  presented  the  most*  luxuriant  appearance.  The  crop, 
from  present  indications,  was  estimated  at  from  30  to  40  tons  the  acre, 
and  was  expected  to  realize  15s.  the  ton  sold  on  the  land.  From  cal- 
culations made  on  the  spot,  we  estimated  the  produce  of  the  meadows 
during  the  eight  months  of  cutting,  at  the  keep  of  10  cows  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  the  distillery  refuse  they  consume  in  addition,  at  a  cost  of 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  head  per  week.  The  sea-meadows  present  a  particu* 
larly  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  the  irrigation ;  these,  comprising 
between  20  and  30  acres,  skirting  the  shore  between  Leith  and  Mus- 
selburgh, were  laid  down  in  1826  at  a  cost  of  about  £700 ;  the  land 
consisted  formerly  of  a  bare  sandy  tract,  yielding  almost  absolutely 
nothing ;  it  la  now  covered  >vith  luxuriant  vegetation,  extending  close 
down  to  high-water  mark,  and  lets  at  an  average  of  £20  per  acre  at 
least.  From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  how  enormously 
profitable  has  been  the  application,  in  this  case,  of  town  refuse  in  the 
liquid  form;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that,  great  as  its 
advantages  have  been,  they  might  be  extended  four  or  five  fold  by 
greater  dilution  of  the  fluid.  Four  or  five  times  the  extent  of  land 
might,  I  believe,  be  brought  into  equally  productive  cultivation  under 
an  improved  system  of  drainage  in  the  city,  and  a  more  abundant  use 
of  water.  Brides  these  Craigentinney  meadows,  there  are  others  on 
this  and  on  the  west  side  of  Edinburgh  which  we  did  not  visit,  simi* 
larly  laid  out,  and  I  believe  realizing  still  larger  profits,  from  their  closer 
proximity  to  the  town,  and  their  lying  withm  the  toll-gates.' — pp.  3, 4. 
*  The  pumps  are  worked  by  a  12-horse  power  steam-engine,  which 
performs  all  the  usual  work  on  the  farm,  threshing,  cutting  chaff  and 
tuniips,  crushing  oil-cake,  grinding,  &c.,  and  about  G-horse  power  is 
the  proportion  required  for  the  service  of  the  pumps.  The  pipes  are  of 
iron ;  mains,  submains,  and  service  pipes,  five,  three,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter  respectively,  laid  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. At  certain  points  are  hydrants,  to  which  gutta-percha  hose  is 
attached,  in  lengtlis  of  twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sharp 
nozzle,  mth  an  orifice  ranging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch, 
according  to  the  pressure  laid  on,  from  which  the  liquid  makes  its  exit 
with  a  jet  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yards.  All  the  labour  required  is 
that  of  a  man  and  a  boy  to  adjust  the  hose,  and  direct  the  distribution 
of  the  manure,  and  eight  or  ten  acres  may  thus  be  watered  in  a  day. 
There  are  now  70  acres  of  Italian  rj'e-grass  and  130  of  root-crops  on 
the  farm.  The  quantity  they  would  deliver  by  a  jet  from  a  pump 
worked  by  a  12-horse  steam-engine,  would  be  40,000  gallons,  or  178 
tons  per  diem,  and  the  expense  per  ton  about  2d.;  but  a  double  set  of 
men  would  reduce  the  cost.     The  extreme  length  of  pipe  is  three^ 
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quarters  of  a  mile,  and  with  the  hoee  the  total  extent  of  delivery  is 
about  1,900,000  yards,  or  400  acres.  To  deliver  the  same  quantity 
per  diem  by  water-carts  to  the  same  extreme  distance  would  \ye  imprac- 
ticable. One  field  of  rye-grass,  sown  in  April,  has  been  cut  once,  fed 
off  t^'ice  with  sheep,  and  was  ready  (August  20)  to  be  fed  off  again. 
In  another,  afber  yielding  four  cuttings  within  the  year,  each  estimated 
at  9  or  10  tons  per  acre,  the  value  of  the  afkermath  for  the  keep  of 
sheep  was  state<l  at  25s.  an  acre.  Of  the  turnips,  one  lot  of  swedes, 
dressed  with  10  tons  of  solid  farm  manure,  and  about  2000  gallons  of 
the  liquid,  having  6  bushels  of  dissolved  bones  along  with  it,  was  ready 
for  hoeing  10  or  12  days  earlier  than  another  lot  dressed  with  double 
the  amoimt  of  soUd  manure  without  the  liquid  appUcation,  and  were 
fully  equal  to  those  in  a  neighbour's  field  which  had  received  30  loads 
of  £Eurmyard  dung,  together  with  3  cwt.  guano  and  16  bushels  bones 
pw  acre ;  the  yield  was  estimated  at  40  tons  the  Scotch  acre,  and  their 
great  luxuriance  seemed  to  me  to  justify  the  expectation.  From  one 
field  of  white  globe-turnips,  sown  later,  and  manured  9oleUf  with  liquid^ 
fix>m  40  to  50  tons  to  the  Scotch  acre  was  expected.' — p.  6. 

Many  practical  farmers  have  publiBhed  reports  of  their  success 
by  means  of  irrigation  since  Mr.  Focteseue's  pamphlet  appeared, 
and  lately  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  who  has  introducea  a  veiy 
thorough  system  of  this  kiud  on  his  fiEmn,  speaks  of  the  results 
thus: — 

'  By  irrigation,  1  am  enabled  to  double,  if  not  triple,  my  green  and 
root  croi)s,  and  thus  render  them  profitable,  instead  of  unprofitable. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  if  I  can  double  my  stock,  1  also  double  the  quan- 
tity of  my  manure,  and  thus  effect  importantly  the  cereal  crops.  If  I 
double  my  green  and  root  crops,  1  diminish  their  cost  one  half.'  (Pro- 
vided, Mr.  Mechi,  you  do  both  at  the  same  expense  of  cultivation). 
*'  This  is  actually  the  fact,  and  therein  is  my  uresent  and  moat  agreeable 
position.  Every  practical  fi&rmer  knows  that  the  losing  part  of  his 
£urm  is  the  root  crops  (I  mean  in  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
counties,  where  we  have  hot  summers,  and  little  rain).  That  root 
crop  costs  him  more  tluui  the  animals  repay,  and  leaves  a  heavy  charge 
on  the  ensuing  grain  cro[)s.  Irrigation  changes  all  this,  and  penuita 
each  crop  to  be  res|)on8ible  for  its  own  annual  charge,  thus  rendering 
them  all  remunerative.  1  am  forcibly  and  frequently  reminded  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  by  a  five-acre  pasture,  opposite  my  residence* 
Vainly  did  I  try,  by  solid  manmres,  to  render  this  vile  plastic  clay  into 
a  useful  (lasture.  It  was  like  bird-lime  in  winter,  and  cast-iroo  in 
summer, — }ioor,  indigeuouj«,  and  drab-coloured  grasses,  choked  and 
eradicated  the  finer  kinds  1  liad  sown, — and  the  animals  wandered 
about  hollow  and  dissatistied.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  montha 
irrigation  lias  changed  all  this;  new,  fine,  and  fattening  g^rasses  have 
clothed  the  field  with  peq)etual  verdure;  it  ke<*pii  three  times  as  many 
animals,  and  the  dose  and  shaven  pasture  indicate**  their  afieetion  for 
it.  Butter,  milk,  and  eri'am,  ahke  testify  by  their  richness  to  the 
fertihty  of  irrigation,  whilrit  the  animals  are  improved  in  tlunr  condition. 
Plrofessor  Way,  in  his  recent  valuable  analysis  of  grasses,  iu  the  *Uojal 
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Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  has  rerealed  the  astounding  truth,  that, 
irrigated  grasses  contain  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  meafc-making- 
matter  thajo,  those  not  irrigated.'  (Third  Paper  in  *  British  Agriculture' 
pamphlet.) 


These  are  most  important  facts  both  in  an  agricultural  and  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  are  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
ideas  of  old  a^cultunsta  Solid  manures  are,  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  agnculturists,  considered  the  most  profitable  for  ap» 
plication  to  the  land;  and  the  grasses  raised  by  sewer  irrigation/ 
growing  more  rankly  and  rapidly,  are  usually  considered  as  defi* 
dent  in  nutritive  power.  Pkuctice  and  science  we  see  both  declare 
the  contrary,  and  we  find  another  instance  of  the  adaptation  ci 
the  best  means  to  the  best  ends  in  the  circiunstance  that  the 
mode  by  whidi  the  refuse  of  life  can  be  best  and  most  expe< 
ditiously  removed  from  our  dwellings  is  that  by  which  it  is  most? 
easily,  effectually,  and  profitably  applied  to  our  fielda  Farmers' 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  have  a  little  foresight,  with 
a  little  hydraulic  skill,  have  just  now,  therefore,  a  fortune  lying  at 
their  feet  There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  within  a  few  yeanf 
at  fGu-thest,  the  pubUc  will  have  become  acquainted  with  its  own- 
interest,  so  far  as  to  require  the  application  of  sanitary  measures 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and  one  inevitable  result  of  that 
will  be  the  irrigation  of  meadows  and  high  or  garden  farming,  in 
order  profitably  and  healthfully  to  use  up  the  waste.  For,  the 
refuse  which  is  growing  fever  and  small-pox  in  our  towns  at  pre- 
sent, wiU  then  be  growing  green  crops,  and  causing  the  meadows 
to  be  '  for  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky.'  Speculators  have 
already  commenced,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this 
new  branch  of  speculation  become  common  within  a  year  or  twa, 
and  agents  buying  up  the  grass-lands  near  towns  and  contracting 
with  the  young  local  boards  of  health  to  rent  the  refuse  of  the 
towns  for  long  leases. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  agricultural 
mind  last  autumn,  questioned  (if  we  remember  aright,  denied) 
the  profitableness  of  this  kind  of  irrigation;  but  he  wiH  probably 
Hve  to  discover  the  erroneousness  of  these  views, — ^nay,  if  he  will 
visit  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  or  any  other  place  in  which  good 
works  are  in  full  operation,  may  discover  it  immediately,  ffis 
town  of  Whitehaven  hangs  over  a  valley  well  fitted  for  imgation, 
and,  as  it  contains  some  of  the  most  filthy  and  imwholesome 
dwelling-places  in  the  kingdom,  will  afford  ample  means  of  testing 
the  value  of  the  system. 

Meantime,  in  towns  where  great  opposition  to  sanitary  measures 
exists,  it  might  help  to  advance  the  interests  of  health,  were  the 
intelligent  and  benevolent  to  combine,  offer  to  lease  the  necessary 
lands,  make  the  required  works  for  irrigation,  and  apply  the  funo&t 
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to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  sick.  A  considerable  revenue 
would,  under  favourable  leases,  be  the  result,  and  there  would  be 
a  sort  of  poetical  justice  (though  the  phrase  was  perhaps  never 
put  to  such  a  use  before)  in  making  the  old  causes  of  pestilence 
contribute  to  the  new  plans  of  health. 

When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  mendicants  whom 
the  monkish  system  had  generated  and  fed,  were  thrown  adrift 
without  provision,  and  suffered  great  misery  until  the  famous 
43rd  of  Elizabeth  inaugurated  the  old  poor-law.  When  the 
commons  and  wastes  were  enclosed,  a  fine  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding a  national  fund  for  the  destitute  was  thrown  away,  and 
now  in  the  profits  of  the  water  supply,  and  drainage  of  large 
towns — looked  forward  to  by  many  as  likely  to  lead  to  over- 
whelming expense — there  might  be  found  profits  which,  properly 
applied  (to  health  houses  especially,  for  receiving  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  so  best  keeping  down  poor-rates),  would  very  greatly 
relieve  the  pressure  of  sickness  and  want  upon  urban  conmiunitiesL 

The  results  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  examination  show  that  sewer 
water  is  the  true  Factolus  of  modem  times,  and  that  its  judicious 
application  to  the  soil  is  uniformly  attended  by  enriching  results. 
All  kinds  of  green  crops,  he  says,  and  new  grasses,  espeoally  the 
Italian  rye  grass,  benefitted  so  largely  by  the  irrigation,  that  four 
times  the  number  of  cattle  can  be  kept  on  the  same  eround,  the 
land  being  also  increased  in  fertility.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Willesden, 
estimates  his  crop  of  Italian  rye  grass  at  from  80  to  100  tons  per 
imperial  acre  per  annum,  and  gets  eight  or  ten  cuttings  aocordmg 
to  the  season.     In  Lombardy  we  have  similar  results. 

In  Scotland  there  is  one  person  to  seven  acres  of  ^ound  ;  in 
Ireland  one  to  two  acres  and  a  half,  and  in  England  and  Wales  one 
to  two  acres  : — ^not  yet  a  crowded  population.     Goldsmith  says— 

'  A  time  there  was  ere  England's  griefs  began 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.' 

Were  proper  use  made  of  the  waste  of  our  towns,  and  garden 
farming,  and  cultivation  of  the  bogs  and  low-lying  moorland 
carried  out,  we  might  probably  maintain  eight  men  for  one  we  do 
now,  and  the  regretful  fancv  with  which  'The  Deserted  Village' 
opens  would  become  a  realized  fact  That  will  be  the  day  of 
healthy  towns  and  sanitary  farming,  which,  would  the  ratepayers, 
or  even  the  working  men  among  them  only  combine  and  demand 
health  reform,  might  be  seen  by  the  present  generation.  '  When 
it  is  considered,'  concludes  Mr.  Fortescue,  after  stating  the  result 
of  his  examination  into  the  effect  of  the  cultivation  by  sewer  and 
liquid  manures  in  England  and  Scotland,  *  that  such  results  m^y 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages  be  most  effectually  brought 
about  by  the  instant  removal  of  aU  those  matters  which,  when 
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allowed  to  remain  in  them,  are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  social  degradation,  disease,  and  death,  one  cannot  but  earnestly 
desire  the  furtherance  of  such  measures  as  will  ensure  this  double 
result  of  purifying  the  town  and  enriching  the  country/ 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Tufnell's  Report  for  1852  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  will  be  found  of  prac- 
tical value ;  and  at  the  present  time,  when  industrial  schools, 
*  reformatory'  and  parochial,  are  occupying,  very  justly,  so  much 
attention,  the  evidence  is  peculiarly  well  worth  noting.  In  many 
large  establishments,  situated  in  the  country,  in  isolated  portions 
of  towns,  or  even  in  the  heart  of  some  of  our  urban  populationfif^ 
it  may  be  practicable  to  apply  some  of  the  methods  here  detailed 
by  Mr.  Tufnell;  and  while,  of  course,  they  would  never  be 
attempted,  except  in  places  in  which  a  satisfactory  drainage 
works  existed,  they  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
adaptation  to  any  good  system  of  sewers,  which  might  eventually 
be  adopted, — 

'  The  land  attached  to  the  North  Surrey  School,  and  cultivated  by 
the  boys,  has  been  extremely  productive.  Four  acres  of  wheat  yielded 
the  large  return  of  six  quarters  two  bushels  per  acre.  Nuie  acres  of 
swedes  and  mangold  produced  270  tons  of  roots ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  crop  was  gathered  from  four  acres  of  Italian  rye-mss,  which 
afforded  six  heavy  cuttings  in  the  course  of  the  year,  thus  feeding 
fifteen  cows  and  norses  from  May  to  November.  This  large  produce 
was  entirely  owing  to  frequent  irrigation  from  liquid  manure,  whieh  is 
distributed  by  means  of  a  force-pump  and  hose  from  various  tanks 
about  the  grounds.  Vegetables  were  supplied  to  the  house  of  the 
value  of  £76  Ids.  lOd.,  though  the  pota^cs  entirely  £uled.  Great 
loss  was  sustained  in  the  dairy  stock,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  cows ;  nevertheless,  milk  to  the  value  of 
£31;2  2s.  2^d.,  and  butter  to  the  amount  of  £42  128.  lOd.,  were  8up« 
plied  to  the  establishment ;  123  pigs  were  kept  on  the  waste  of  the 
house  at  no  expense,  and  were  sold  as  porkers  at  a  price  double  what 
they  cost.  The  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  large  quantity  of  liquid 
manure  flowing  from  the  house,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  ar« 
rangement  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  it,  are  worthy  of  especial  note ; 
and  1  will  detail  them  more  particularly,  as  they  show  how  similar 
evils  may  be  corrected  in  all  large  establishments,  and  thus  what  is 
often  a  cause  of  pestilence  may  be  turned  into  a  source  of  profit.  The 
flow  of  Uquid  manure  from  a  population  of  700  persons,  where  all  the 
operations  of  washing,  &c.  were  continually  going  on,  was  of  course 
considerable.  Great  part  of  this  was  used  in  irrigating  the  land,  and 
to  this  the  lai^e  crops  were  undoubtedly  attributable.  But  the  quan- 
tity was  so  great  that  there  was  still  a  large  surplus,  which,  running 
down  along  the  railroad,  caused  a  nuisance  that  was  much  complained 
of,  and  an  indictment  was  threatened  against  the  board  of  nmnagement. 
In  this  difficulty,  a  tank  was  bmlt  of  9-in.  brickwork,  20  ft.  long,  6  fb. 
wide,  and  4  ft.  deep,  with  an  inlet  from  the  sewer  near  the  top,  and  an 
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outlet  at  the  other,  and  on  a  level  i^'ith  the  bottom.  At  8  in.  from 
the  bottom  is  placed  a  moveable  floor  of  3-in.  planks,  with  a  number 
of  holes  bored  through  them.  On  this  floor  is  placed  about  half  a  ton 
of  peat-charcoal,  and  3^  tons  of  burnt  clay-ashes,  in  several  alternate 
layers.  The  sewerage  enters  the  tank  at  the  top  of  these  layers,  soaks 
through  them,  and  passes  out  at  the  bottom  in  a  stream  of  pure  and 
inodorous  water.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  the  tank  ceases  to 
act,  when  the  clay,  ashes,  and  charcoal  are  removed,  and  a  fresh  supply 
put  in.    The  matter  removed  is  perfectly  inodorous,  has  increased  from 

Tour  tons  to  eight  tons,  and  is  now  a  valuable  manure,  which  fetches  a 
considerable  price.    The  nuisance  before  complained  of  has  now  entirely 

.ceased.' 

'Sewers/  says  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  recent  admirable  Report  to 
.the  City  Commissioners, — a  Report  which  has  gone  forth  with 
the  power  of  a  proclamation  to  every  part  <^  the  empire;  and 
whidi  is  perhaps  the  most  condensed  philosophic  sanitary  docu- 
ment hitherto  issued ;  *  Sewers,  which  imder  better  drcumstances, 
should  be  benefactions  and  appliances  for  health  in  their  several 
districts,  are  rendered  inevitable  sources  of  eviL'  He  is  speaking 
of  drainage  into  tidal  rivers— of  the  Thames  in  especial— but  his 
graphic  words  paint  the  precise  conditions  which  caused  such 
unutterable  woe  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  September  last 
'  From  the  polluted  bosom  of  the  rivers  steam  up  incessantly, 
though  unseen,  the  vapours  of  retributive  poison ;  densest  and 
most  destructive  no  doubt,  along  the  sodden  banks  and  stinking 
sewers  of  lowest  level,  but  spreading  over  miles  of  land,  some- 
times rolled  high  by  wind,  sometimes  blended  low  with  mist,  and 
threatening  even  to  their  margin  that  curls  over  distant  fields,'  &c. 
And  referring  to  some  points,  on  which  we  have  touched  in  this 
article,  he  says — *A  child's  intellect  can  appreciate  the  wild 
absurdity  of  seeking  at  Peru  what  here  runs  to  waste  beneath 
our  pavements' — (would  it  were  always  heneaih!) — '  of  ripening 
only  epidemic  diseases  with  what  might  augment  the  food  of  the 
people— <>f  waiting,  like  our  ancestors,  to  expiate  the  neglected 
divinity  of  water  in  some  bitter  purgation  by  fira  But  it  needs 
the  grasp  of  political  mastership,  not  iminfarmed  by  science,  to 
•convert  to  practical  application  these  obvious  elements  of  know- 
ledge; to  recognise  a  great  national  object  irrelevant  to  the 
interests  of  party;  to  lift  a  universal  requirement  from  the  sphere 
of  professional  jealousies;  and  to  found  in  immutable  principles 
the  sanitary  legislation  of  a  peopla'  Every  word  like  a  sledge- 
hammer, falling  each  time  on  the  right  spot ! 

We  said  that  the  necessary  works  would  be  self-supporting. 
It  has  now  been  proved  by  numerous  examples  (we  refer  any 
inquirer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lo<ad  Boards  of  Health  of  Barnard 
Castle,  Penrith,  Tottenham,  and  odier  places  named  in  the 
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papers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health),  that  a  complete  system 
of  tubular  drainage,  with  ample  water  supply  at  high  pressure,  sup- 
plying all  domestic  wants,  sweeping  away  all  refuse,  and  obviating 
all  danger  from  fire,  can  be  laid  down  at  an  average  expense  of 
twopence  per  week  for  a  working  man's  cottage  or  tenement,  and 
for  other  houses  in  proportion.  This  is  a  less  sum  than,  in  the 
majority  of  towns,  is  given  for  water  and  the  present  execrable 
system  of  drainage  alone;  the  additional  health,  comfort,  len^h 
of  life^  and  security  from  fire,  are  all  received  for  nothing  in  addi- 
tion. In  very  many  towns  the  expense  of  the  combined  woiks 
for  drainage  and  water  have  been  much  less  than  the  sum  stated. 
At  Tottenham,  Mr.  Lewis,  speaking  of  these  combined  public 
works,  says:  '  They  are  effected  in  the  smallest  class  of  houses  at  a 
cost  to  the  tenant  of  only  £&.  6d.  a-year,  a  sum  which  many  of 
them  formerly  paid  for  a  scanty  supply  of  impure  rivei^water 
brought  in  buckets,  at  very  uncertain  periods,  or  for  permission 
to  use  a  neighbour's  pump/  As  to  the  working  of  the  pipe 
drains  he  says:  '  I  heard  no  complaint  of  stoppages,  with  tne 
exception  of  a  few  from  the  better  class  of  houses.  These  were 
alwaye  caused  by  quantities  of  grease  thai  had  esooi/ped  frcmi 
the  amks  through  tke  waMe  amd  ca/i^dessness  of  the  cooks.  In 
some  few  cases  this  grease  had  accumulated  in  the  smaller  ^pes, 
and  had  caused  stoppages  till  it  jgfA.  removed.'  Thus  we  have 
the  iaX  of  the  rich  leading  to  the  fevers  of  the  poor;  we  have  the 
cook  of  a  sanitary  landlord  bringing  disgrace  on  the  pipe 
drainage,  on  the  success  of  which  the  success  of  the  Health  Act 
is  chiefly  based;  and  we  have  an  avaricious  and  unsanitary  land- 
lord next  door  taking  advantage  of  the  failure  to  oppose  the 
whole  scheme.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  request — ^through  the 
chief  of  Scotland-yard — a  policeman  to  call  on  every  cook,  and 
give  her  to  understand,  that  if  the^ drains  of  her  masters  house 
are  stopped  up  by  her  grease,  the  misdiief  must  be  remedied  out 
of  her  perquisites?  Perhaps  thenceforth,  in  order  to  'save  her 
bacon,'  she  will  be  careful  of  her  grease.  As  mischief  may  arise 
in  every  great  town  from  this  cause,  it  would  be  worth  while 
issuing  a  circular  to  cooks,  or  (since  '  Punch'  states  that  the  police 
force  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  class)  perhaps 
the  majesty  of  the  law  may  be  best  represented  by  the  personal 
summons  of  an  officer.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  the  new  drainage  in  Tottenham  is  acting  well ; 
everywhere  the  poorer  inhabitants,  especially  the  w<Hnen,  ex- 
pressed thankfulness  for  the  change  to  water-closets  from  the  old 
chamber  of  horrors;  stating  that  more  cleanly  habits  throughout 
every  member  of  the  household  were  thus  caused;  and  that  the 
sewer  atmosphere,  formerly  familiar  in  their  houses,  and  con- 
tinual^ causing  fefer  and  diseases  of  a  low  type,  was  now  gone. 
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Hence  Mr.  Hill,  whose  large  house,  containing  about  one  hundred 
inmates,  has  been  drained  in  connexion  with  the  works,  states, 
*  These  works  appear  to  drive  disease  before  them;'  declares  his 
firm  belief  that  since  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied  to  Tot- 
tenham disease  has  greatly  diminished,  and  that '  whenever  he 
has  traced  out  any  complaints  of  sickness  or  fever  of  late,  he  has 
invariably  found  them  located  in  those  parts  of  the  town  not  yet 
reached  by  the  sanitary  works.'  What  is  the  cost  of  all  these 
invaluable  privileges?     'A  special  district  rate  of  4Jd.  in  the 

Eound,  or  an  average  cost  of  l^d.  per  house  per  week!'    Totten- 
am  also  is  about  to  build  a  tank,  and  use  up  the  refuse  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

In  Stratford-on-Avon  also,  where  there  has  been  such  a  foolish 
and  wicked  outcry  against  the  General  Board  of  Health,  the 
officer  of  that  Board  (Mr.  Austin)  has  just  saved  the  inhabitants 
W&3000  in  the  estimates  for  their  works ;  and  there,  '  a  cottage 
tenement  rated  at  £4s  per  annum,  will  have  to  pay  less  than  a 
penny  per  week  for  the  complete  public  woncs  of  <lrainage, 
self-cleanfiing,  firee  from  deposit  and  foul  gases;  and  of  water 
supply,  good  in  quality,  and  unlimited  in  quantity.'     Whereas 
had  the  old  big  brick  drain  system,  or  the  old  long  cesspool- 
drain  system,  for  which  the  baffled  parliamentary  engineers 
have  been  fighting,  been  established,  by  means  of  one  of  the 
old  Improvement  acts,  for  which  the  baffled  lawyers  have  been 
struggling,  instead  of  the  cheap  pipe  drainage  by  the  cheap  Public 
Hedth  Act,  Stratford-on-Avon  would  have  had  a  laiger  sum  to 
pay  for  her  bad,  foul,  big  brick  drains  alone  than  she  has  now  to 
'  pay  for  good  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water! 
People  ore  beginning  to  see  everywhere  that  the  officers  and 
engineers  of  the  Health  Act  (as  in  Mr.  Austin's  case  at  Stratford) 
are  a  cause  of  economy  instead  of  expense;  and  that,  whether 
they  are  themselves  employed  professionally  to  lay  out  the  works, 
or  only  engaged  in  their  capacity  of  inspectors  of  the  General 
Board  to  superintend  them,  so  as  to  certify  to  the  Board  of 
Works  that  they  are  done  on  sound  principles,  and  will  work 
well,   and  that  therefore  the  money  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
town  from  the  Board  may  very  safely  be  lent  on  the  mortgage 
of  the  rates;  in  whichever  capacity  tJbie  engineers  of  the  General 
Board  have  come  in  contact  with  communities,  we  hear  but 
one  verdict, — ^that  *  they  have  done  their  work  well  and  kindly ; 
they  have   sometimes   saved  our  money;    they   have    always 
franklv  given  their  best  advice,  and  they  have  never  imper- 
tinently interfered  with  our  local  authority;'  as,  indeed,  any 
one  renecting  on  the  matter,  and  not  led  away  by  designing 
men,  will   see  must  be  the  true  policy  of  the   Board    and 
its  servants,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  one  could  be  more 
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interested — scarcely  so  much  as  they  are,  to  have  all  the  works 
done  cheaply,  satisfactorily,  and  pleasantly.  But  the  parliamen- 
tary barristers  and  engineers,  and  other  opponents  of  the  Act, 
knew  well  how  to  appeal  to  the  avarice  of  some,  the  self-love 
of  others,  the  pride  of  monopolist  corporations,  the  ignorant  fear 
of  expense  among  the  poor,  the  dastardly  fear  of  interference  with 
*  the  rights  of  property'  among  the  rich,  and  working  these  all 
well  up,  they  had  a  few  months  ago  gathered  an  opposition, 
which  threatened  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
people'is  health.  Now  the  danger  is  past,  every  month  will  tell 
a  new  tale  of  health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  resulting  from  the 
works  of  the  sanitary  reformers;  the  evidence  will  speedily  accumu- 
late, so  that  no  stolidity  of  ignorance,  no  sordidness  of  avarice, 
QO  armour  of  pride  will  be  able  to  resist  it;  the  baffled  par- 
liamentary barristers  will  be  compelled  to  turn  to  some  more 
profitable— we  hope  more  honest — object;  the  parliamentary 
engineers  will  have,  sulkily  enough  no  doubt,  to  come  out  of  their 
big  foul  cesspool  drains^  and  take  quietly  to  laying  down  the  pipes 
and  syphons;  the  health  army  will  go  on  steadily,  marchmg 
forward  throughout  Great  Britain  during  the  next  few  years; 
and  then,  with  the  fevers  of  our  people  banished,  their  intempe- 
rance and  ignorance  lessened,  their  energy  increased — ^more  apt 
for  every  good  work,  less  tempted  to  every  evil  one  than  now — 
we  shall  have  inaugurated  the  new  era,  in  which,  with  God's 
blessing,  every  good  work  and  worthy  thought  will  have  infi- 
nitely more  power  over  society  than  it  has  ever  since  civilization 
began. 


K.TLT.  VI. — There  and  Bach  Again  in  Search  of  Beauty.     By  James 
Augustus  St.  John.     In  Two  Volumes.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  work  is  the  spirit  of  glad- 
aess  which  pervades  every  page,  softening  into  tenaemess  when 
lealing  with  the  sorrowful  places  of  the  human  heart,  and  deve- 
oping  itself  in  a  subdued  but  golden  light  when  thrilling  asso- 
ciations shut  out  the  full  glare  of  joy.  Mr.  St  John  looks  roimd 
>ii  the  Eastern  world,  and  takes  down  the  picture,  not  only  in 
jright  colours  as  an  artist,  but  in  the  character  of  an  engraver 
le  impresses  the  whole  scene  on  one's  heart.  There  is  never  a 
iketch  of  Nature  mthout  some  spiritual  touch  which  takes  it  out 
if  the  category  of  mere  painting,  and  carries  it  far  down  into  our 
eelings.  ft  is  this  peculiarity  which  gives  'There  and  Back 
\gain,'  such  a  hold  on  the  reader.     There  exists  a  harmony  of 
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arrangement  in  the  work  as  a  composition  ;  but  though,  to  uae 
the  author's  awn  words,  ^  There  is  a  music  in  the  English  lan- 
guage sweeter  and  more  mellifluous  than  the  music  of  mere 
sound/  it  is  something  yet  more  than  this  which  brings  us  {ace 
to  face  with  his  companions,  and  sends  forth  oiur  spirits  from  the 
mists  of  an  English  January  to  listen  to  the  murmurs  of  his 
own  loved  Nile,  whilst  imagination,  fairly  put  into  a  state  of  clair- 
voyance by  his  magic,  transmutes  the  autumnal  breeze  into  the 
balmy  and  delicious  breathings  of  the  south. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  St  John  in  search  of  beauty,  but  he  finds  it 
too  where  others  would  never  dream  of  seeking  it  After  a  dan- 
gerous and  stormy  night  at  sea,  the  rising  sun,  dispersing,  some 
of  the  heavy  clouds,  contrives  to  throw  a  htful  light  on  the  still 
heaving  and  troubled  waters.  And  how  does  our  author  view 
it?  Not  as  many  woidd,  with  a  discontented  look,  turning 
sullenly  from  the  trembling  day-spring ;  but  finding  beauty  and 
joy  even  in  a  scene  like  this,  he  forgets  the  frightful  stcnm, 
during  which  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  whisper  of  a  still 
small  voice,  which  said,  *  He  brought  them  up  safe  firom  many 
waters,'  and  thus  expresses  himself.  '  Nothing  as  yet  was  in  sight 
but  sea  and  land.  The  clouds  in  wild  and  &ntastic  jnaaaea  still 
arched  the  firmament  from  east  to  west,  but  here  and  there 
were  large  rents,  and  through  these,  floods  of  sunshine  descended 
on  the  disturbed  waters.  It  was  one  of  the  most  diorious  scenes 
that  could  possibly  be  beheld  at  sea^  Here  and  there  the  cloud 
vault  was  of  a  lurid  black,  deepening  as  it  descended  towards  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  beneath  it  the  sea  reflected  the  full 
depth  of  its  gloom/  Is  not  such  darkness  as  this  devoid  of  all 
that  is  dismal  ?  And  then  he  continues, — *  Contrasted  with  this 
sombre  background  were  large  fields  of  laughing  light  vapours 
of  tleecy  whiteness,  and  encircling  expanses  of  bright  blue  sky. 
The  sun  when  disentangled  as  it  were  from  the  vi^ur  looked 
like  the  god  of  this  new  world,  refulgent  in  golden  majesty,  and 
infusing  life  into  every  thing  beneath.' 

'  There  and  Back  Again'  is  certainly  a  book  of  travels^  but  it  is 
not  made  of  the  commonplace  materials  generallv  used  for  such 
vohimes.  Mr.  St  John  cioes  not  measure  lengm  and  breadth 
and  thickness,  or  expatiate  on  degrees  of  temperatiire,  or  on  tlie 
varying  nature  of  the  soil;  he  makes  no  deep  entmee  into 
geology,  nor  does  he  scientifically  dwell  on  the  volcanic  formation 
of  the  vast  mountain  land  through  which  he  passed,  but  air, 
earth,  sea,  and  sky,  he  contrives  to  incorporate  with  our  affec- 
tions, and  we  part  regretfully  from  his  description  of  moontain% 
though  we  leave  them  in  the  embrace  of  the  lovinff  blue  sk  j. 
We  ieel  more  than  half  indined,  under  the  influence  c?  the  every- 
day. wc»rld  around  us,  to  bhisb  at  the  enthusiasm  whidi  has  pen»- 
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trated  our  earth-bomid  hearts,  as,  in  imaginatioh,  we  stand  by  his 
side  in  the  Kttle  vessel,  where  he  looks  for  the  first  time  on  Mount 
Etna,  a  mighty  glittering  cone  of  snow,  towering  above  a  sea  of 
mist  which  completely  conceals  its  base. 

'  It  appeared  to  me  exactly  like  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  early  in  the 
morning  from  the  slopes  of  the  C6te  d'Or.  No  language  will  suffice  to 
paint  the  majesty  of  Nature,  especially  when  to  her  inherent  grandemr 
there  are  added  the  associations  of  poetry  and  history.  The  mfiuence 
of  the  deeds  which  have  been  performed  at  the  foot  of  Etna  has  arisen, 
as  it  were,  from  earth,  and  invested  it  with  a  new  glory.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  disentangle  the  different  classes  of  my 
feelings  and  say  which  took  their  rise  from  the  sources  of  nature,  and 
which  from  the  works  of  man.  Intermingled  they  were  full  of  delight, 
for  we  lend  consciousness  to  mountains,  and  imagine  they  look  down 
upon  us,  as  we  look  up  to  them,  with  a  gentle  and  friendly  recognition. 
Would  I  could  transplant  the  thoughts  of  that  moment  into  the 
reader's  mind.  Men  who  have  seen  half  the  world  will  probably  smile 
at  my  enthusiasm,  at  the  first  view  of  Etna.  Let  them  smile  on ;  I 
have  not  seen  much,  and  thank  God,  not  enough  to  quench  the  admi- 
ration of  his  works  within  me. 

*  To  me  there  was  a  sort  of  religion  in  the  admiration  I  experienced. 
The  Athenian  people  had  fought  and  bled  on  the  land  stretching 
southward  from  its  base.  I  felt  a  strong  thrill  of  pleasure  at  approach- 
ing the  theatre  of  their  wq)loits  and  glory,  which  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  all  the  self-complacency  of  the  greatest  Epicurean 
philosopher  in  the  world.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  324. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  St.  John's  self-revelation,  and  which 
escapes  from  him  through  the  medium  of  authorship,  is  his 
tender  and  delicate  love  of  childhood.  We  do  not  become  pos- 
sessed of  this  knowledge  so  much  through  his  transient  allusions 
to  his  own  home  treasures,  as  from  his  dealings  with  infancy 
wherever  he  finds  it 

From  *  red,  purple,  gold,  and  azure,  mingling  and  intermin- 
gling, surging  upwards  and  spreading  on  all  sides,  from  vapours 
which  were  not  clouds,  but  semi-luminous  bands  or  curtains,  or 
banners  fluttering  around  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;'  from  '  woods, 
assuming  every  variety  of  indescribable  hues,  purple,  emerald, 
saffiron,  coruscating,  trembling,  dying  into  eadi  other,'  he  is  led 
unresistingly  away  by  the  *  fairy  hand  of  a  little  girl ;'  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  thrill  of  home,  communicated  through  that  deli- 
cate touch,  *  She  ate,'  he  says,  *  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and 
rolled  about,  as  if  the  world  had  been  made  exclusively  for  her,, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  points  in  my  destiny  tliat  I  am 
always  happy  in  the  company  of  an  agreeable  child.' 

*'  There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  childhood,'  he  says,  '  and  to  be  like 
it,  even  in  a  terrestrial  sense,  is  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
has  the  most  perfect  fiiith  in  all  things ;  it  lies  down  in  the  anns  of 
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man  or  woman,  friend  or  stranger,  and  fears  nothing.  It  feels,  that 
there  is  a  divinity  which  hedges  it  about,  and  envelops  it  in  a  roseate 
cloud  of  safety,  that  disarms  malice,  and  cruelty  itself,  and  renders 
them  incapable  of  hm-ting  it.  All  the  grandeur  of  humanity  seems  to 
be  concentrated  and  boimd  up  in  childhood — above  all,  when  it  sleeps, 
when  it  dreams,  when  unutterable  joy  fills  its  heart  and  plays  about 
its  lips.  The  greatest  fount  of  inspiration  on  earth  is  the  face  of  a 
sleepmg  child,  with  its  long  dark  lashes  fringing  the  mystery  of  its 
eyes,  the  colour  of  which  you  know  not,  the  depth  of  which  your 
thought  cannot  fathom.  I  looked  at  little  Piero ;  he  had  the  dark 
blood  of  Venice  in  him.  Still  he  reminded  me  of  a  fair  child,  nearly 
about  the  same  age,  which  I  had  left  beyond  the  Alps,  and  which 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  had  occupied  the  place  he  then  filled. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  tie  of  kindred  ?  The  sweet  little  fellow 
on  my  loiee  was  not  mine,  and  therefore  I  could  relinquish  him  in  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  to  his  mother's  arms,  and  forget  or  dismiss  him 
from  my  recollection  almost  as  though  I  had  never  seen  or  nursed  him. 
'But  how  different  my  relation  to  the  other  child.  Something 
existed  there,  which  neither  time  nor  distance,  nor  life,  nor  death,  could 
obliterate  ?  We  are  all  his  offspring,  but  yet  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
being  that  emerges  from  your  own  soul  is  yours.  There  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  a  spiritual  chain  always  binding  together  parents  and 
chUd,  and  preventing  them  from  ever  becoming  separated.  Indeed,  there 
must  be ;  for  the  circle  of  your  love  becomes  wide  enough  to  embrace 
the  whole  world,  when  your  children  are  far  away  from  you,  and  makes 
you  feel  them  still  within  your  grasp.  And  so  it  is  when  they  die.  A 
part  of  your  soul  goes  ^vith  them  out  of  life,  and  accompanies  them  to 
whatever  place  it  pleases  God  to  send  them.' — lb.  p.  190. 

Another  passage  connected  with  these  little  ones  is  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  It 
relates  to  a  little  boy,  '  moulded  like  a  seraph,  with  lofty  fore- 
head, around  which  the  curling  ringlets  hung  in  thick  clusters.' 

*  There  is  in  childhood,  of  whatever  sex,  much  that  is  feminine,  or 
I  might  perhaps  say  much  that  is  angelical.  In  that  first  stage  of  our 
existence,  ere  the  world  has  as  yet  breathed  its  corrupting  breath  upon 
us,  we  seem  to  be  denizens  of  heaven  transported  into  another  sphere. 
Next  to  being  a  child  is,  in  my  apprehension,  to  love  children.  The 
heart,  as  we  look  at  them,  lays  aside  its  worldliness,  and  yearns  for 
whatever  is  pure  and  holy.  In  its  utmost  depths  it  murmurs,  '*  Sulfer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me."  Above  all,  this  is  the  case  when 
sickness  has  laid  its  heavy  land  on  them,  when  their  aovls  are  about  to 
be  intercepted  in  the  very  gates,  as  it  were,  of  life,  and  sent  back,  pm*o 
and  unpolluted,  to  the  source  of  all  existence. — ^Yol.  ii.  p.  132. 

The  infant  dies,  and  how  touchingly  Mr.  St  John  continues, 
forgetting  his  search  of  beauty  and  the  traveller's  note  book,  as 
he  goes  with  his  warm  and  gushing  sympathy  into  the  shadow  of 
another's  sorrow.  '  I  felt  uiat  the  angel  of  death  stood  beside 
me  in  the  room^  that  with  a  pencil  fetched  frt>m  the  farthest 
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realms  of  eternity,  he  was  painting  the  baby's  face  with  celestial 
white,  that  he  was  preparing  to  wrap  its  little  soul  in  his  wings, 
and  bear  it  to  everlasting  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Qod/ 

And  it  is  not  to  the  varying  features  of  the  natural  world 
around  him  that  Mr.  St.  John  confines  his  search.  In  priest,  rajah, 
fakir,  sultan,  we  discover  him  diving  for  the  beautiful,  and  he 
generally  finds  something  in  the  character  of  each  standing  out 
in  bold  and  pleasing  rehef  against  his  darker  experiences  of  life. 
From  the  simple  wild-flower  life  of  the  bashful  peasant  girl,  he 
draws  it  out^  and  places  it  bewitchingly  before  u&  And  we'  turn 
and  look  at  the  hard  features  and  brawny  arm  of  the  coarse 
labourer  with  a  strange  new  interest,  when  his  inner  feelings,  of 
which,  unaided  bv  Mr.  St  John,  we  had  never  become  intelligible, 
are  laid  open  before  tis. 

Mr.  St  John  is  no  mere  book-maker.  There  is  a  deUghtful 
irregularity  throughout  the  whole  work,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  tihe  usual  straight  road  of  authorship.  He  makes  a 
graceful  and  easy  transition  from  grave  to  gay,  and  it  is  one  of 
his  peculiarities  that  his  laughter  never  withers  into  sarcasm, 
although  it  sometimes  melts  away  into  melancholy.  He  has  too 
deep  a  sympathy  with  human  nature  for  his  lip  to  be  curled  by 
scorn ;  and,  whilst  there  is  a  perennial  fount  of  gladness  at  his 
heart,  makmg  green  life's  desert  places ;  in  the  break  of  day,  or  in 
the  silvery  moonlight,  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  in  the  sparkling 
of  a  moimtain-torrent,  his  spirit,  thrilling  with  softened  thought, 
acknowledges  the  hand  of  a  heavenly  Father. 

The  author  is  faithful  to  the  subject  of  his  work,  and  wherever 
he  finds  beauty  he  places  it  before  us.  No  matter  whether  in 
the  crimson  halo  of  the  morning  mist  or  in  the  thick  white  smoke 
of  the  tea-pot ;  whether  in  dimpling  cheeks  or  rosy  strawberries, 
we  have  the  benefit  of  his  research.  And  he  is  right  His 
work  would  be  altogether  too  ethereal  if  it  were  not  for  a 
certain  wholesome  substantiality  diffused  throughout  it  by 
minute  accounts  of  delicious  coffee,  excellent  bread  and  butter, 
and  fresh  cream.  When  our  sensations  are  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  too  exalted  for  this  matter-of-fact  world,  we  are  called 
suddenly  down  to  look  at  broiled  kidneys,  mutton  chops,  and 
excellent  pork. 

Yet  there  is  perhaps  more  method  in  this  than  one  would  at 
first  suppose.  How  pleasing  is  the  surprise  with  which  we  find 
him  breaking  forth,  often  ere  the  dinner-table  is  out  of  sight, 
into  philosophical,  nay,  into  religious  reflection.  Speaking  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  says : — 

*  Oh !  how  precious  is  the  repose  of  that  day.  The  poor  look  for- 
ward to  it  as  a  renewal  of  life,  as  to  a  season  of  special  blessing,  when 
they  shall  have  leisure  to  recruit  their  strength  of  mind  and  body  to 
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encounter  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  the  ensuing  week.  Then,  too, 
they  will  surely  hear  the  voice  of  glad  tidings,  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  men.  There  is  a  solemn  hush  in  the  storm  of  worldly 
passions  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  amid  which  the  still  smiu^ 
voice  of  devotion  is  everywhere  heard  more  or  less  distinctly.  Let  all 
those,  therefore,  who  are  toil-worn  and  oppressed,  bless  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath  which  brings  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  glimpses  of 
a  better  world,  and  opens  by  the  way^de  fountains  of  hope  and  glad- 
ness to  refi«sh  them  during  their  weary  pilgrimage  towards  heaven.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  137. 

No  one  who  reads  this  work  can  fail  to  observe  the  pecaliar 
communion  which  Mr.  St  John  holds  with  the  Past  The  great 
spirits  of  antiquity  seem  almost  visible  to  him.  When  he  brings 
his  loved  and  glorious  republic  before  us,  it  is  not  by  the  pen  of 
the  historian — for,  indeed,  there  is  no  narration ;  but  as  we  read, 
the  influence  of  former  ages  insensibly  steals  over  us,  we  seem  to 
be  gathering  violets  wiUi  the  young  Athenian  maiden  as  she 

J)auses  with  her  classical  pitcher  on  her  mcnming  way  to  the 
buntain  of  Chillirhut,  and  behold,  in  imagination,  the  fragrant 
flowers  '  surcharged  with  dew,  and  droojnng  delidoudy  over  the 
pearly  grass.'  As  a  result  of  this  love  of  oih&r  times  is  his  fervent 
admiration  of  relica  He  describes  a  Grecian  vase  in  the  room  of 
the  virtuoso  with  a  power  which  almost  brings  it  before  us.  We 
seem  to  look  at  it  as  the  evening  light  rails  tenderly  on  its 
classical  moulding ;  we  scale  the  barrier  of  two  thousand  years, 
and,  coming  out  from  the  monotony  of  every-day  life,  we  feel 
that  Time  itself  is  not  altogether  so  powerful  as  we  imagined  it 
to  be,  when  thus  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the 
familiar  things  of  ages  long  passed  away  : — 

*  I  can  only  find  room  to  utter  a  few  words  of  admiration  and  regret,* 
he  writes,  *  upon  a  Grrecian  vase  contained  among  his  treastires.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  painting  of  which  no  time  will  suffice  to  efiaoe  the 
traces  from  my  memory.  It  represented  a  rich,  sheltered,  grassy  gkn 
among  the  woods  probably  of  CythaenMi.  Bocks  roae  on  both  suleg 
in  pinnacles  from  behind  the  trees ;  and  in  the  foreground  a  gentle 
brook  ran  bubbling  and  flashing  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Close  upon 
its  banks  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  lay  stretched  upon  the  grass, 
obviously  in  the  agonies  of  approaching  death ;  her  head  supported  by 
a  man  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  lifted  in  an  attitude  of 
entreaty  towards  heaven.  But  his  bosom  was  torn  by  mixed  emotions: 
words  of  intense  love  appeared  to  be  pouring  forth  from  his  lips — words 
of  sufficient  power  to  stay  the  fleeting  aoul,  and  keep  back  for  a  moment 
the  king  of  Hades.  Many  a  woman  would  esteem  hecself  happy  to 
die  in  youth,  could  she  bat  thus  secure  to  her  memory  the  entire 
amount  of  devotion  and  attachment  in  her  lover's  hteu^.  And  it  wai 
this  sentiment  that  the  Grecian  artist  had  obviously  sought  to  portray. 
Celestial  resignation  and  an  ineflable  calm  rested  on  the  maiden's  coun- 
tenance.    A  few  transient   pangs  would,  she  fdt^  accomplish  her 
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apoiheosiA,  and  set  her  up  for  evBr  ae  a  diyijutj  in  the  soul  of  the  man 
dhe  loved.  Death  in  such  circumstances  loses  his  sting,  The  mind, 
strong  in  its  affections  and  its  purity,  overleaps  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  moment  bj  anticipating  the  coming  joy.  Art  in  this  case  has 
been  just  to  woman's  love,  contemplated  as  noblest  by  the  noblest 
minds,  where  it  is  regarded  as  the  highest  step  leading  to  the  empy- 
rean. The  nation  may  pride  itself  upon  its  greatness,  and  on  the 
possession  of  a  poetical  existence ;  but  where  a  corrupt  and  vitiated 
civilization  has  transmuted  this  feeling  into  a  mere  earthly  passion,  the 
race  of  glory  for  those  who  thus  think  may  be  said  to  be  run,  for  all 
that  was  heroic  in  their  natures  has  died  out.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

We  have  read  the  work  with  admiration  and  interest,  and  with 
a  persuasion  that  the  author  has  introduced  us  thoroughly  to  his 
inner  self.  There  is  no  caution  in  his  style;  he  puts  facts  before 
us,  with  the  effects  they  produced  on  his  mind;  and  if  the  imagi- 
native sometimes  gives  to  plain  sober  occurrences  an  unreal  bnl- 
liancy,  it  is  the  glow  arising  from  his  peculiar  temperament,  which 
oomes  without  bidding,  as  the  halo  aroimd  the  moon,  of  which 
that  orb  is  itself  unconsdoua  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  disapprove,  and  whilst  doing  so,  we  feel  glad  to  catch  at 
anything  from  which  we  can  draw  an  excuse.  When  Mr.  St 
John's  search  for  beauty  becomes  physical,  and  he  meets  with  it 
in  the  contour  of  a  form  or  face,  his  admiration  is  too  intense, 
and  his  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  possessor  of  these  charms 
deepens  into  a  feeling  which  seems  to  us  somewhat  too  profoimd. 
We  approach  the  subject  delicately,  and  can  but  look  at  the  surface, 
without  diving  into  the  state  of  heart  whence  emotions  such  as  he 
describes  proceeded.  There  is  something  in  his  devotion  to 
Carlotta  not  quite  in  accordance  with  ovir  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
the  individual  nature  of  the  one  most  sacred  human  love.  *  She 
was  very  fair,'  he  says,  *  and  possessed  a  pearly  clearness  of  com- 
plexion, not  always  found  in  fair  women.  Her  eyes  were  of  that 
amethystine  blue  which  is  of  all  colours  the  most  beautifuL 
They  seemed  like  little  fragments  of  the  sky,  and  had  all  its 
infinite  depth  and  serenity.' 

Then  in  what  glowing  terms  he  paints  the  effect  of  her  voice 
on  him. 

'  To  describe  my  sensations  when  her  voice  was  pouring  like  nectar 
around  me  would  be  impossible.  The  notes  seemed  to  descend  like 
drops  of  melody  into  an  ocean  of  sound,  which  reverberated  with  infi- 
nite undulations  over  the  soul.  Had  she  not  been  beautiful  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  seraph's  voice,  it  would  have  signified  little  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  But  when  all  that  is  lovely  in  countenance  or  expression, 
and  all  that  is  graceful  in  the  female  form,  are  added  to  a  voice  of  infi- 
nite richness,  sweetness,  and  power,  it  would  require  a  stoicism  much 
more  perfect  than  mine  to  remain  indifferent.* 
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Mr.  St.  John  travels  on  ;  they  are  side  by  side  in  the  coaph, 
arm  in  arm  on  the  highway,  and  unfolding  opportunities  reveal 
to  him  her  *  exquisite  sensibility,  her  fervent  imagination,  her 
impassioned  heart/  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  with  his  feelings 
et  vibrating  under  the  imited  influence  of  music  and  loveliness, 
o !  another  being  of  beauty,  a  celestial  vision  *  appears  before  him,' 

*  No  Madonna  ever  painted  by  Raphael,  no  Aphrodite  ever  sculp- 
tured by  the  Hellenic  chisel  could  equal  it  To  enjoy  another 
look,'  he  says,  *  we  turned  round,  ascended  rapidly  the  hill,  and 
then  came  leisurely  down  again ;  this  we  repeated  three  timesi, 
and  as  we  last  went  by,  I  thought  I  saw  her  smile,  not  with  pity, 
or  contempt,  or  scorn,  but  apparently  with  surprise/  He  then 
minutely  describes  her  dress;  her  eyes  were  not  amethystine  as 
Carlotta's,  but  still  of  the  richest  and  brightest  blue;  her  features 
regular  as  Venus  herself.  In  his  search  for  beauty,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  tolerated  irregularity  in  this  respect  But  there 
was  yet  more  fascination  about  her,  *  an  air  of  reverence,  scarcely 
belonging  to  this  every-day  world ;'  not  a  glance,  not  a  move- 
ment betrayed  in  her  the  slightest  consciousness  of  her  surpass- 
ing loveliness.  She  seemed  as  innocent  as  Eve  before  the  Fall. 
The  eflfect  of  this  vision  was  not  transient,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter.  'Ever  since,' 
he  says,  '  sleeping  or  waking,  the  image  of  that  face  beams  at 
times  upon  my  fancv,  refreshing  and  invigorating  it' 

Again,— with  whkt  fervency  of  expression  he  describes  Ignatia. 

*  Everybody  has  seen  women  who  have  a  beauty  besides  iJ^at  of 
their  persons ;  yet  in  form  and  features  Ignatia  was  beyond 
description  lovely.  I  should  not  perhaps  say  she  was  tall,  though 
people  generally  thought  her  so ;  her  figure  was  infinitely  grace- 
ful, and  her  walk  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since.  But 
the  face,  sir,' — for  these  glowing  expressions  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Oriel, — *  its  beauty,  if  I  may  dare  to  say 
so,  seemed  worthy  of  the  Almighty  hand  that  made  it  Her  eyes 
were  deep  blue,  the  features  aU  symmetry  and  softness,  with  an 
expression  over  them  which  often  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that 
she  wore  her  pure  soul  about  her  Uke  a  veil'  Once  Mr.  St 
John  was  charmed  by  liquid  black  eyes,  in  a  tall  fair  Greek 
maiden  of  seventeen;  but  it  is  to  the  deeply  blue  that  his 
homage  is  generally  paid. 

^  Aglaia  had,  too,  a  rich  and  melodious  voice,  delicately-propor- 
tioned features,  soft,  fair,  and  radiant  with  intellect,  and  her 
beauty  was  suflBcient  to  convince  him  that  the  Hellenic  race  had 
not  degenerated  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Vaisunta  could  not  pass  by  without  drawing  forth  some  admi- 
ration from  the  impressible  author  of  *  There  and  Back  Again ;' 
and  although  he  apparently  takes  these  feelings  out  from  the 
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heart  of  his  friend  of  large  experience,  '  a  slight  old  man,  about 
ihe  middle  height,'  we  b^  Mr.  St  John's  pardon  for  saying  that 
they  bear  the  impress  of  his  own  thougnts.  'From  the  airy 
branches  of  the  trees  the  nightingale  sent  down  showers  of  music 
upon  us,  which  were  not  yet  half  so  sweet  as  the  music  of 
V  aisunta's  voice,  which  thrilled  through  me  like  a  combination  of 
tones  from  heaven.' 

But  perhaps  we  have  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  Mr.  St.  John's 
feelings.  Elmdliness  of  hearty  which  was  doubtless  all  he  meant 
to  show  in  these  cases,  seems  as  warm  in  him  as  love  in  others ; 
his  own  love,  so  difficult  of  definition,  so  sacred,  so  holy,  he  left 
in  its  purity  \mder  the  hallowing  shadow  of  home.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  relative  to  his  return: — 
*  No  words  would  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
but  among  them  was  a  deep  and  inextinguishable  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  preserving  so  many  lives,  infinitely  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own,  and  thus  uniting  us  again  to  the  blessed  hearth, 
the  holy  altar  of  the  affections,  the  birth-place  of  all  that  is 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  on  earth.' 

We  cannot  quite  say  there  is  no  line  which  we  would  wish  to 
blot.  The  author's  exuberance  of  spirits  and  his  love  for  the 
extravagant  sometimes  almost  cause  him  to  stand  on  the  verge 
of  propriety ;  but  we  must  say  that  '  There  and  Back  Again'  is 
amost  charming  work.  Whilst  engaged  in  reading  it,  we  axe 
inclined  to  linger  *  there'  without  any  desire  to  come  *  back  again,' 
and  in  perusing  its  pages,  the  '  search  of  beauty'  is  not  a  long 
one  :  we  soon  find  it. 
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We  have  placed  the  titles  of  these  several  works  at  the  head  of 
our  present  observations  because  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
them  on  the  ground  of  their  separate  claims,  though  it  is  impoe- 
edble  to  devote  to  them  the  space  which  tliey  deserve,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accmuulation  of  books  on  nearly  every  clafl  of 
topics  continually  and  increasingly  pressing  upon  us.  The  first 
two  are  small  publications  of  great  utility  in  training  the  young 
to  intelligent  apprehensions  of  the  reaflomi  which  wise  men  render 
for  believing  that  Christiimity  is  true,  and  that  it  is  of  God.   The 


third,  Mn  Bolton'B  Prize  Essay,  is  a  volume  of  aolid  worth,  th^ 
result  of  extensiFe  reading,  exhibiting  a  sober  judgment  in  a  field 
of  research  «>t  pi^oufllv  o«napied  by  the  writ^  of  imy  difltiiu* 
treatise.  It  is  a  view  of  the  evidences  of  Christiamty  frcmi  an 
ancient  and  foreign  stand-pcnnt,  illustrating  the  intellectual  po- 
sition of  our  Faidi  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  as 
seen  in  the  apologislic  works  of  the  early  fathera,  fromQuadratus 
to  Augustine,  observing  a  just  medium  between  the  unreasonable, 
unscriptural,  and  inconsistent  elevation  of  the  faihers  as  authori- 
ties in  revealed  truth,  and  the  unjust  and  unwise  depreciation  of 
their  intelligence.  Here  the  reader  will  find  ^  that  most  of  our 
present  popular  objections  to  Christianity  have  been  anticipated' 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  refuted  by  arguments 
substantially  the  same  as  those  whidi  have  so  much  force  in  th^ 
writings  of  Orotius  and  Pascal,  F&i^on  and  Faley.  With  capa^ 
cities  not  inf^or  to  those  of  modem  believers,  and  enriched  with 
the  highest  culture  of  cultivated  ages, — 

*They  were  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  A  multitude  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  a  variety  from  every  dssa  of  enemies,  smroanded 
them.  There  was  the  subtle  and  metaphysical  Eastern,  the  strong? 
minded  A&ican,  the  imaginative  €h*eek,  the  x»actical  Roman,  the  elder 
Jew ;  there  was  Luctan  chwmng  Christiamty  with  every  kind  of  &nar 
ticiam  and  fraud ;  thexe  was  Celsus  attacking  it  through  the  sides  of 
Judaism  with  all  the  shafts  that  profane  wit  could  command ;  there 
was  Porphyry,  the  pupil  of  Longinus,  with  as  much  sophistry  as  learn- 
ing, denying  everything,  save  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  Hierodes 
bent,  like  some  alchymist  at  his  occult  art,  upon  imitating  the  gold  he 
could  not  but  admire :  there  was  the  superstitious  multitude,  the  inte- 
rested artisan,  the  responsible  governor,  the  jealous  emperor,  each  and 
all  to  be  met  in  their  own  way. 

*  It  was  likewise  a  deadly  straggle :  our  apolog^ts  endured  this  great 
fight  of  affliction,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  papa*  war,  or  platform 
controversy,  the  end  of  which  is  often  only  to  "gravel"  an  opponent, 
but  for  body  and  soul,  religion  and  character.  It  is  plain  that  every- 
thing dear  to  the  man  and  the  Christian  hung  on  the  issue. 

*  And  once  more,  it  was  protracted.  The  controversy  was  of  no 
temporary  nature,  nor  belonged  to  one  generation  alone.  The  clouds 
retmned  after  the  rain;  and  "neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days 
appeared.'*  The  whole  term  of  persecution  is  reckoned,  not  by  years 
but  centuries,  during  which  time  it  may  be  fidrly  presumed  that  every 
question  was  raised  that  was  worth  an  answer.* — ^Bolton,  pp.  7,  8. 

After  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  writers  to  be  cited,  the 
author  observes  that,  ^  while  all  the  apostles  and  some  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  were  bom  Jews,  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
apologetic  writers.  They  were  one  and  all  Qentile  converts, 
taken,  as  we  should  say,  indifierently  out  of  eveiy  nation;-*- 
ihe  apologies  themselves  are  traceable  to  persecution; — th^y 
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were  addressed  to  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Oospel' — ^the  Jewish 
zealots,  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  Roman  rulers.  These 
separate  observations  are  simply  and  lucidly  enlarged  in  the 
*  Introduction.^  In  seven  chapters,  the  following  arguments  are 
fully  sustained : — From  Antecedent  Probability; — ^from  An- 
tiquity ;  —  from  Prophecy  ;  —  from  Miracles  ;  —  from  the 
Reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine; — ^from  Superior  Mora- 
lity;— and  from  the  Success  of  the  Gospel. 

The  illustrations  of  these  arguments  supply  a  compendium  of 
proofs  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  uniting  the  qualities  of  rare 
genius,  conscious  satisfaction^  varied  learning,  and  dignified 
superiority  to  the  keenest  attacks  of  sophistry  and  the  darkest 
frowns  of  power.  We  cannot  too  strongly  egress  our  sense  of 
Mr.  Bolton's  labours,  and  our  hope  that  a  consiaerable  portion  of 
our  readers  will  procure  it  and  study  it  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Godwin's  'Philosophy  of  Atheism'  contains. a  course  of 
popular  lectures  delivered  by  the  venerable  author  at  the 
mechanics'  Institute,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  Sunday  aftemoous 
in  the  winter  of  1852-3.  Twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Godwin  had  broken 
ground  in  this  controversy  in  some  lectures  which  he  published. 
At  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held 
in  Bradford  in  October,  1852,  the  discussions  on  secularism  led 
to  the  giving  of  public  addresses  at  large  meetings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Beed,  of  Norwich,  and  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  of  Birmingham.  The  interest  excited  by  these 
addresses  induced  the  committee  of  the  Bradford  Town  Mission 
and  many  influential  gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood  to  urge 
on  Dr.  Godwin  the  repetition  of  the  lectures  he  had  delivered  in 
1834,  which  were  now  out  of  print,  and  comparatively  unknown. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  thus  urged  upon  him,  Dr.  God- 
win took  his  former  lectures  as  the  basis  of  those  contained  in  the 
present  volume.  To  as  many  as  kncrw  the  author  we  need  not 
say  that  it  is  a  comprehensive,  argumentative,  learned,  scientific, 
yet  popular  and  convincing  production,  one  which  claims  the 
calm  consideration  of  all  parties.  We  venture  to  hope  it  will 
have  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  among  the  men  of  the  north, 
but  generally  throughout  the  British  empire,  and  wherever  the 
language  of  our  country  is  imderstood. 

^e  four  lectures  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory,  Q.  W.  Conder, 
J.  A  Savage,  and  E.  Mellor,  AM.,  at  the  Athenaeum,  Thornton, 
Bradford,  are  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  competency  of  local 
ministers  to  grapple  with  the  opponents  of  religion  in  their  own 
vicinity,  and  afford  useful  suggestions  to  younger  men,  who  may 
be  called  to  similar  duties  in  other  places.  The  themes  of  the 
separate  lectures  are: — ^* Christianity  weighed  in  the  Balance/ 
*  Thomas  Payne;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Opinions;'  '  The  Rise  and 
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Progress  of  Christianity;'  'The  Origin  of  the  Trinity'  (not  a 
happy  mode  of  expression  for  the   doctrine  of  the  Trinity); 
*The  Dark  Ages  and  the  Dawn  of  Mental  Light;'  and  'Modem 
Christianity  and  Secularism  Examined  and  Compared.'    Though 
the  lectures  were  given  in  the  populous  clothing  district  of  the 
West  Riding,  they  are  worthy  of  universal  circulation,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  if  this  notice  of  them  contributes  to  such  a  result. 
Dr.  Beecher  is  the  now  aged  father  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  the  author  of  '  Uncle  Tom.'     His  lectures  are  prefaced 
by  an  introduction  from  Mr.  John  Cassell,  specially  commending 
them  to  the  '  working  classes,'  to  whom  that  gentleman  has  ren- 
dered so  many  invaluable  servicea     The  lectures  are  vigorously 
conceived,  and  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  political 
interests,  primarily  of  his  own  country,  and  to  a  large  extent  of 
ours.     He  discusses — ^The  Being  of  a  God ;  Causes  of  Scepticism ; 
The  Perils  of  Atheism  to  the  Nation;  The  Attributes  and  Cha- 
racter of  God;  The  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  from  God  to  Man; 
The   Old   Testament    Favourable   to   Free    and   Independent 
Governments;  The  Identity  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New; 
The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God  to  Man ;  The  Proof  of  the 
Reality  of  Miracles;  Objections  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible; 
Prophecy ;  The  Decrees  of  God. 

*  The  Bible  and  the  People'  is  a  monthly  periodical,  conducted 
in  a  popular  style  by  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, now  in  its  fourth  year,  and  specially  connected  with 
the  editor's  mission  to  the  working  classes.  We  commend  it  to 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  conflict  now  going  on  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Secularists,  and  indeed  to  all  who  would  be 
established  in  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their  own  reUgious 
faith. 

Mr.  Townley's  'Discussion'  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  is  a  calm 
statement  on  both  sides  of  the  question — 'la  there  siifficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God ;  that  is,  of  a  Being  distinct  from 
Nature  V  Mr.  Townley  taking  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake the  negative.  Mr.  Townley  very  clearly  states  the  argu- 
ment from  design,  and  satisfactorilv  answers  Mr.  Holyoake's 
objection — that  the  designer  himself  proves  a  previous  design, 
thus  pressing  the  argument  ad  infinitum — ^by  showing  that  there 
is  no  proof,  but  the  contrary,  that  the  designer  of  the  universe 
is  an  organized  person.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  speeches 
consist  of  negative  evasions  ingeniously  and  courteoiisly  ex- 
pressed. We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Townley  for  the  intelligence, 
logic,  controversial  skill,  and  characteristic  Christian  spirit  with 
which  he  has  conducted  this  discussion.  We  advise  our  friends  to 
read  it  carefully,  and  to  distribute  it  as  widely  as  they  can. 
Mr.  McAll's  '  Logic  of  Atheism'  is  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
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argument,  adapted  to  the  young  and  others,  '  who  are  at  once 
most  exposed  to  these  assaults,  and  the  least  prepared  for  them.' 
Without  pretending  to  novelty,  he  cautions  his  readers  against 
imagining  that  the  Christian  system  is  doubtful  because  it  has 
been  disputed,  and  also  against  supposing  either  that  scepticism 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  crime,  or  that  Chnsdans  have  misgivings 
respecting  their  faith,  because  they  are  not  always  so  ready  as 
some  persons  expect,  to  enter  into  public  debates  with  imbe- 
lievers: — 

'It  is  the  impression  of  some  amongst  them,  that  infidelity,  however 
often  refuted,  will  never  be  silenced,  and  that  new  objections  will 
always  spring  up,  after  the  old  ones  have  been  disposed  of.  Many 
serious  persons  question  altogether  the  utility  of  public  debate.  They 
believe  that  changes  of  opinion  ordinarily  take  place  in  hours  of  solitary 
musing,  rather  than  amidst  public  and  exciting  discussions.  A  party 
triumph  is  apt  to  be  coveted  in  such  scenes,  rather  than  the  eliciting 
of  truth.  Besides,  opposition  to  infidel  lecturers  tends  to  increase  their 
audiences,  and,  generally,  swells  the  funds  that  go  to  spread  the  opinions 
we  are  combating.  In  addition  to  this,  many  who  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  are  well  able  to  defend  it  jn 
private,  or  with  the  pen,  shrink  from  the  platform,  fearing  that  the 
cause  might  suffer  in  their  hands  through  want  of  the  readiness  and 
tact  required  in  public  discussion.  And  when  regions  men  do  enter 
into  the  arena  of  debate,  it  must  not  surprise  us  if  they  speak  warmly 
and  earnestly.  They  contend  for  the  existence  of  Hun  who,  as  they 
sincerely  beheve,  is  the  best  as  wdl  as  the  greatest  of  beings.  They 
are  pained  to  see  the  Creator  robbed  of  His  glory,  and  mankind  per> 
Buaded  to  throw  aside  the  most  inestimable  of  their  treasure.  The 
Ignorant  generally  assume,  that  in  a  controversy  he  who  shows  scarcely 
any  feeling  has  the  better  cause ;  whereas,  it  might  more  justly  be 
said,  that  the  better  the  cause  the  more  likely  the  advocate  will  feel 
excited  in  its  defence.  No  debater  is  so  thoroughly  cool  as  the  man 
who  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  truth.  The 
heartless  sophist  generally  finds  it  easy  to  keep  down  his  temper,  just 
as  the  xmprincipled  gamester  is  usually  the  coolest  in  play.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sincere  lover  of  truth,  and  of  his  fellow  man,  is  deeply 
pained  to  see  evil  put  for  good,  and  good  set  aside  to  make  room  for 
eviL  Earnestness  in  contending  for  rebgious  truth  ouffht  not  then  to 
be  construed  as  a  proof  of  weak  judgment,  but  rather  of  an  honest  and 
benevolent  heart.' — Logic  of  Atheism,  pp.  5,  6. 

Having  enlarged  on  these  and  other  cautions  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  'situation  of  the 
atheist," — its  boldness, — ^in  relation  to  his  knowledge  and  habits, 
to  the  obviousness  of  the  truth  he  rejects,  to  the  relation  of 
human  society  and  to  nature.  He  then  shows  that  the  author  of 
^  The  Logic  of  Death^  (Mr.  Holyoake)  was  all  that  was  ever 
meant  by  oeing  an  atheist ;  for  he  says,  *'  I  know  nothing  besides 
Nature^  and  can  conceive  of  nothing  greater."   The  atheist  agrees 
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with  the  theisty  in  being  oUiged  to  admit  the  existence  of  the 
muyerse,  and  the  existence  of  something  to  accomit  for  that 
imiverse/  (Mr.  Holyoake,  however,  repudiates  the  oUigation  to 
account  for  anything.)  The  remainder  of  the  treatise  treats  of 
the  Argoment  from  I>esign;  the  Absurdity  of  Atheistic  Theories; 
the  Bearing  of  Atheism  on  Morals,  and  on  Human  Happiness. 
The  sincerity  and  good  feeling  which  peryade  the  compositi<x^ 
deserve  the  serious  and  candid  examination  of  the  argument, 
which  has  our  hearty  approval. 

Dr.  Nelson's  *  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity/  might  not  un* 
fiedrly  be  described  as  an  odd  book,  but  we  have  read  it  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  veiy 
oddness  adds  to  its  attractiveness^  and  its  practical  valua  The 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  medical  student  in  the  United 
States,  who  became  an  infidel,  but  was  rescued  from  infidelity  in 
the  manner  which  he  describea  Withoutany  apparent  method,  or 
much  formal  reasoning,  he  lays  before  the  reader  a  miscellaneous 
mass  of  sensible  observations,  whidi  are  illustrated  by  feicts— 
chiefly  Americanr-— of  a  racy  order,  and  applies  the  fsLcts  with 
great  freshness  and  pertinency.  We  believe  the  book  will  do 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

Of  the  ^  Report  of  the  Discussion '  between  Mr.  Qrant  and  Mr. 
Holyoake  we  need  say  but  little.  The  great  advantage  to  truth 
and  public  good  lies  in  the  fact  that  DiLr.  Grant  has  effectually 
silenced  the  boast  of  the  Secularists  that  '  The  clergy  dare  nc^ 
meet  them  fairly/  The  arrangement  for  the  debate  was  excel* 
lent,  the  question  happily  chosen,  and  full  justice  done  to  both 
parties.  The  personalities  probably  rendered  the  meetings  raare 
lively  than  they  would  have  been,  though  we  think  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  speakers  would  do  better  to  bind  each  other  to 
avoid  them.  Mr.  Holyoake  appeared  to  advantage  from  the  cool- 
ness, subtlety,  and  air  of  confessorship  whidi  he  maintained 
throughout ;  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  pressed  the  objec- 
tions against  some  isolated  texts  of  Scripture,  and  some  carica- 
tures of  Christian  belief;  but  our  deliberate  judgment,  after 
carefully  reading  all  his  speeches  in  this  report^  is,  that  he  has 
entirely  failed  to  make  any  use  in  argument  of  the  three  posi- 
tions he  makes  on  behalf  of  Secularism,  cr  either  of  the  two 
objections  he  m-ges  against '  The  Atonement '  and  the  *£xample' 
of  Christ. 

Mr.  Grant  appears  to  advantage  from  his  superiority  to  his 
antagonist  in  knowledge,  science,  philosophy,  and  history,  as  well 
as  of  the  Scriptures^  in  his  quickness  of  perception,  his  fdlness  of 
illustration,  and  his  power  of  unmasking  hollow  evasioiDS>  unravel- 
ling plausible  fallacies,  correcting  ignorant  and  perverse  misre^ 
presentations,  and  pouziDg  oat  streams  of  glowmg  eloquence. 
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Probably,  with  opponents  of  another  kind,  he  might  deal  less  freely 
in  jests  and  sarcasms ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  could  defend 
himself  on  this  score  against  any  censure  which  might  occur  to 
lovers  of  the  dignified  decorum  which  we  acknowldged  to  be  more 
consonant  with  om:  own  taste.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  be 
glad  that  these  same  *  Secularists,'  as  they  choose  to  call  them- 
selves, are  driven  from  the  avowal  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  are 
brought  to  the  trial  of  practical  utility,  and  exhibited  to  the 
public  by  one  who  knows  them  so  weD,  and  so  fully  proves  that, 
even  on  their  own  grounds,  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  their 
selected  champion.  We  are  glad,  too,  that,  instead  of  being  in 
the  disadvantageous  positioii  of  a  system  that  seems  to  need 
defence,  Christianity  is,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  assailant  of  false 
notions,  and  pernicious  principles.  In  every  department  of  labour 
'  practice  makes  perfecj; ;'  and  it  wa9  well  that  a  special  mission  to 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  was  entrusted  to  a  gentleman 
BO  likely  to  illustrate,  in  his  progress,  the  homely  proverb  we 
have  quoted.  Already  he  has  personally  addressed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  stirred  up  not  a  few 
in  several  localities  to  follow  his  example,  and  has  conveyed  in- 
telligence, argument,  and  entertainment  to  indefinitely  large 
numbers  by  his  periodical  publications.  We  make  these  observa- 
tions from  a  persuasion  that  the  entire  procedure  to  which  this 
reported  discussion  belongs  is  looked  upon  by  many  thoughtful 
and  excellent  Christians  with  a  dislike  for  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  there  is  not  sufiBcient  reason.  With  them,  perhaps,  the 
names  of  honoured  ministers  and  Christian  layman,  who  have 
expressed  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Grant  and  his  mission,  have 
more  weight  than  any  argument  of  ours.  However  that  may  be, 
we  feel  it  to  be  part  of  our  own  '  Mission,'  in  the  present  day,  to 
give  our  best  encouragement  to  a  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  addi- 
tional to  the  pastoral  ministry, — addressing  itself  to  the  enor- 
mous multitudes  now  beyona  the  reach  of  our  pastors,  and 
endowed  with  qualifications  such  as  those  which  are  exemplified 
in  this  Keport.  We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  view  of 
the  desirableness  of  such  an  advocacy  among  the  more  educated 
classes  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  large  cities ;  and  we  have  it 
in  our  mind  to  keep  attention  alive  to  it,  convinced,  as  we  are 
increasingly,  of  its  very  great  importance.  We  shall  be  prepared 
ere  long,  we  hope,  to  bring  the  whole  qiiestion  of  Rehgion  and 
the  Working  Classes  more  prominently  before  the  Christian 

1)ublic  than  has  yet  been  done.  In  the  mean  time,  we  m\ite  a 
arge  and  generous  sympathy  with  the  experiment  Mr.  Grant  is 
now  making.  For  ourselves,  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  he  is  so 
employed,  and  wish  him  all  the  success  he  can  desire. 

We  approach,  with  sorrow,  the  last  phase  of  what  Mr.  Newman 
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calls  Faith.  He  speaks  in  tbe  preface  to  the  Second  edition  of 
*  hostile  reviewers' — *  cowardly  trick' — *  conscious  weakness'—^ 
^malignant  intention;'  and  throughout  the  work  he  represents 
the  practises  of  Christians  from  whom  he  now  differs  as  '  mis- 
chievous fraud ; '  sits  in  judgment  on  the  honesty  of  our  transla- 
tion ;'  charges  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  views  which 
he  has  abandoned  with  '  bigotry '  and  a  want  of  common  sense ; 
describes  the  *  flagrant  dishonesty  of  divines '  who  differ  from  him 
in  their  mode  of  explaining  the  genealogies  of  Jesus ;  talks  of 
the  insane  anathemas  agaiust  opinions,'  kept  up  by  Protestants; 
refers  to  ourselves  as  '  candid  for  an  orthodox  critic,  and  not  over 
orthodox  either  /  as  *  one  who  cannot  help  garbling  me ' — where 
nothing  that  could  be  called  '  garbling  has  been  said,  in  the 
words  Mr.  Newman  professes  to  quote  but  altera.  He  represents 
the  *  imfaimess  of  ecclesiastical  corporations'  as  ^  habitual ;' 
calls  some  of  his  critics  'dictatorial  and  insolent';  refers  to  one 
as  '  always  misrepresenting'  him ;  accuses  others  of  '  carping 
little  short  of  hypocrisy' — and  nicknames  the  believers  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  *  Bibliolaters'  Since  Mr. 
Newman  deals  thus  freely  with  others,  by  what  patent  does  he 
claim  exemption  from  the  criticism  by  which  he  is  so  highly 
irritated?  While  he  passes  by  reasons  which  his  critics  give 
for  their  conclusions,  what  argumentative  or  moral  right  has 
he  for  applying  such  provoking  epithets,  for  doing,  as  he  sayb 
they  do,  the  same  thing  with  ais  conclusions  ?  The  man  who 
writes  as  Mr.  Newman  does,  of  others,  puts  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  literary  delicacy,  and  vainly  imagines  that  he  can  c<m- 
vince  his  readers  by  the  stale  device  of  a  pretended  martyrdom. 
That  he  is  very  angry  is  too  plain.  That  he  has  reason  for  being 
so  is  not  to  us  so  clear.  Of  all  the  books  we  have  ever  read  *The 
Phases  of  Faith'  exhibits  the  most  painful  example  of  dogmatic 
positiveness.  We  question  not  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  psychological  curiosity.  In  this  view  it  is  not 
without  interest:  even  the  egotism  which  identifies  his  personal 
vindication  of  himself  with  the  interests  of  an  immensely  greater 
argument  of  universal  interest,  is  not  without  its  value  as  a  speci- 
men of  human  nature  in  one  of  its  manifold  varieties.  When  he 
complains  of  being  treated  coldly  for  the  *sole  offence'  of  differ- 
ing intellectually  from  the  parties  against  whom  the  complaint 
is  urged,  he  forgets  the  insinuation  he  has  just  made,  that  they 
have  never  deeply  and  honestly  investigated  the  matter,  and  are 
guilty  of  one  of  the  gravest  moral  offences.  This  is  something 
more  than  an  intellectual  difference. 

There  are  some  intellectual  characteristics  of  this  strange  pro- 
duction which  we  think  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  most  readers^ 
Fir.st ;  the  writer,  on  his  own  showing,  was  in  the  habit  of  adopting 
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the  opinions  of  his  teachers  simply  on  authoi^iy  ;  so  that  at  no 
•time  was  he  ever  trained  to  the  wholesome  habit  of  examining 
the  rea^sons  by  which  that  authority  was  believed  by  those  who 
used  it  to  be  supported ;  from  which  he  appears  to  draw  the  not 
Tery  intelligent  conclusion — that  all  who  now  hold  the  same 
opinions  hold  them  with  equal  submissiveness  to  mere  authority. 
As  he  insists  so  much  on  logic  we  will  put  his  arguments  in  the 
form  of  syllogisms. 

(1.)  Whatever  is  held  because  it  iar  taught  authoritatively  is 
iaiae : — I  have  held  sundry  opinions  concerning  religion^  for  that 
sole  reason :  ergo — The  opinions  which  I  have  be^i  holding  are 
Mae. 

(2.)  The  opinions  which  I  held  are  false  because  I  received 
them  as  authoritatively  taught : — Many  persons  hold  the  same 
opinions  still:  ergo — ^They  have  held  these  opinions  as  I  did, 
merely  as  authoritatively  taught 

In  the  first  syllogism  the  major  proposition  is  itself  fedse  both  in 
theory  and  in  fact ;  because  the  thing  taught  by  authority  may 
.be  true  independently  of  authority;  and  many  certain  truths 
have  been  so  taught;  so  that,  however  true  the  minor  proposi- 
tion, the  conclusion,  though  it  logically  follows  from  the  premises, 
is  a  false  conclusion.  The  minor  proposition  of  the  second 
syllogism  has  no  middle  term,  for  it  does  not  assert  that  all  who 
hold  these  opinions  hold  them /or  the  reason  for  whidi  this  writer 
held  ikem,  and  therefore  they  do  not  come  within  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  so  that,  besides  the  falseness  of  his  fundamental  proposition, 
which  vitiates  a  logical  conclusion,  his  second  syllogism  is  illo- 
gically  constructed  and  has  no  logical  conclusion  at  all. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tibe  '  compulsory  subscription'  at 
Oxford:  though  we  suppose  no  intelUgent  and  honest  mind 
would  su])scribe  without  beUeving.  When  Mr.  Newman  speaks 
of  studying  the  Scriptures  on  the  Sabbath  question  'without  bias' 
(p.  4),  he  means  without  being  biassed  by  human  authority.  For 
ail  that  he  savs  on  *  imputed  righteousness,"  '  vicarious  sacrifice,' 
*the  Trinity,  *the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,'  'Christian 
evidences,'  'reprobation,'  'eternal  punishment,'  'Calvinism,' 
*  science,'  morals,'  and  other  topics,  we  must  refer  oor  readers  to 
the  article,  'Foxton,  Froude,  and  Newman,'  in  the  'Eclectic 
Review,'  for  November,  1850. 

2.  Another  characteristic  of  the  '  Phases  of  Faith'  is  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  author  represents  himself  as  holding  at  the 
time  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced  on  authority.  We 
believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  of  popery — an  unreason- 
ing adherence  to  all  that  the  church  declares  to  be  true  because 
she  declares  it  The  only  matter  of  surprise  is,  not  that  Mr. 
Newman  followed  the  multitude  when  he  was  a  youth  in  dreading 
to  question  any  authorized   opinion;   but   that,  after  passing 
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tfarotigh  SO  many  ^pliases'  of  what  was  no  faith  at  all  in  his  case, 
in  efoery  stage  of  his  progress  he  is  as  sure  that  he  is  right 
as  if  he  were  dealing  with  primary  truths  of  consciousness  or 
with  the  demonstrations  of  abstract  science.     In  one  place  he 


*  When  the  period  arrived  for  taking  my  Bachelor's  degree,  it  was 
requisite  again  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  I  now  fonnd 
myself  embarrassed  by  the  question  of  Infant  Baptism.     One  of  ths 
articles  contains  the  following  words : — "  The  baptism  of  young  chil- 
dren is  in  anywise  to  be  retained,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  institution 
of  Christ.''    I  was  unable  to  conceal  from  myself  that  I  did  not  believe 
this  sentence,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  reding  to  take  my  degree. 
I  overcame  my  scruples  by  considering — 1.  That  concerning  this  doc- 
trine, I  had  no  active  <^»>-belief  on  which  I  would  take  any  practical 
step,  as  I  felt  myself  too  young  to  make  any  counter-declaration. 
2.  That  it  had  no  possible  practical  meaning  to  me,  since  I  could  not 
be  called  on  to  baptize,  nor  to  give  a  child  for  baptnism.     Thus  I  per- 
suaded myself,     let  I  had  not  an  easy  conscience;  nor  can  I  now 
defend  my  compromise ;  for  I  believe  that  my  repugnance  to  infant 
baptism  was  resdly  intense,  and  my  conviction  that  it  is  unapostolic  as 
ftrong  then  as  now.     The  topic  of  my  '^  youth"  was  irrelsvant ;  for  if 
I  was  not  too  young  to  subscribe,  I  was  not  too  young  to  refuse  sub- 
scription.    The  argument,  the  Article  was  ''unpractical"  to  me,  goes 
to  prove,  that  if  I  were  ordered  by  a  despot  to  qualify  myself  for  a 
place  in  t^e  Chiurch  by  solemnly  renouncing  the  first  book  of  Eudid 
as  false,  I  might  do  so  without  any  loss  of  moral  di^ty.     Altogether 
this  hmniliating  affair  showed  me  what  a  trap  for  the  conscience  these 
subscriptions  are ;  how  comfortably  they  are  parsed  while  the  intellect 
is  torpid  or  inmiatiue,  or  where  the  conscience  is  callous;  but  how 
they  undermine  truthfulness  in  the  active  thinker,  and  torture  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  tender  minded.     As  long  as  they  are  maintained, 
in  Church  or  University,  these  institutions  exert  a  positive  influence  to 
deprave  or  eject  those  who  ought  to  be  their  most  useful  and  honoured 
members.' — p.  9. 

Here  is  an  open  confession  that  he  went  against  his  conscienoe, 
and,  instead  of  repenting  of  a  sin,  he  cooUy  lays  the  blame  on 
the  *  subscriptions.  Does  he  not  see  the  diflference  between 
himself  and  hundreds  of  dissenters  who  are  excluded  firom  the 
honours  of  Oxford  because  they  will  not  involve  themselves  in 
such  a  '  humiliating  affair'  as  he  records  ?  Yet  this  is  the  vnriter 
who  labours  to  degrade  oujr  conceptions  of  the  morality  of  the 
Bible ! 

3.  We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  Mr.  Newman's  easy  adoption  of 
other  men's  opinions  There  is  the  *  Irish  clergyman'  whom  he 
describes  so  graphically — ^not  to  say  satirically — and  of  whom  he 
says,  *  In  spite  of  the  strong  revulsion  which  I  felt  against  some 
of  the  pecuUarities  of  this  remarkable  man,  /  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  found  myself  under  the  domi/tnion  of  a  ewperioff' 
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(p.  20.)  From  this  clergyman  he  received  the  perverse  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  *  return  of  the  Lord 
from  heaven/  of  which  Gibbon  had  made  such  ingenious  use,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  tww  says — '  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  New  Testament  is  entirely  pervaded  by  the  doc- 
trine, sometimes  expUcitly  stated,  sometimes  unceremoniously 
assumed  ;  that  earthly  things  are  very  speedily  to  come  to  an 
end,  and  therefore  are  not  worthy  of  our  high  affections  and  deep 
interest' 

Under  the  same  influence  he  resolved  to  be  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen.  Disliking  the  church,  and  despising  the  dissenters, 
he  became  inflamed  with  the  *  greatest  admiration  of  Mr. 
Groves/  who  wrote  a  feeble  tract  on  principles  repudiated  by  the 
New  Testament.  The  Irish  clergyman,  we  are  told,  always  based 
his  arguments  'on  texts  aptly  quoted  and  logically  enforced:' 
Mr.  Newman  does  not  say,  aoundty  interpreted;  and  of  this  same 
logical  reasoner  he  says,  that  he  '  unmercifully  exposed  erudition 
to  scorn,  both  by  caustic  reasoning  and  by  irrefrdgcMe  quotations 
of  scripture.' 

4.  When  separated  from  his  '  superior,'  he  proceeds  to  study 
the  Gospel  without  bias — the  bias  of  a  superior,  we  suppose ; — 
for  we  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Newman  the  arrogance  of  professing 
freedom  from  all  bias,  and  we  see  plainly  that  there  was  a  bias. 
The  efiect  of  freedom  from  this  bias  was  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
opinions  with  which  his  Irish  friend  had  imbued  him.  Because 
he  does  not  find  others  ready  to  follow  him  in  these  changes,  he 
speaks  of  their  *  hunting  him  out  unscrupulously,'  and  he  lays 
the  blame  of  the  *  unlovely  conduct'  of  his  former  years  on  the 
creed.  He  contrasts  the  *  sweetness  of  mind,  largeness  of  charity, 
and  timid  devoutness'  of  the  first  Unitarian  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  formed,  with  the  hatred  of  his  evangelical  perse- 
cutors ;  and  tells  us  that  he  gained  much  *  fresh  insight  into  a 
part  of  his  own  mind,'  and  that  part  was  *a  deeper  distaste  for 
the  details  of  the  human  life  of  Christ  than  he  was  previously 
conscious  of.' 

5.  Having  submitted  all  his  life  to  human  authority  in  religious 
belief,  the  author  no  sooner  discovered  this  error  than  he  rushes 
into  the  opposite  extreme  and  refuses  to  receive  any  spiritual 
truth  on  any  authority,  and,  of  coujrse  *  without  bias,'  demolishes, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
either  as  authentic  history,  or  as  inspired  teaching.  His  method 
of  effecting  this  imagined  destruction  is  not  particularly  ingenious, 
nor  in  any  respect  original  Without  any  appareiU  knowledge  of 
explanations  given  by  sound  scholars,  upright  men,  he  sweeps 
away  from  his  own  m,ind  all  that  they  believed,  and  gave  rea- 
sons for  beUeving,  in  numerous  portions  of  sacred  history ;  sets  up 
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bis  own  opision  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  against  the 
judgment  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles ;  agrees  with  his  lamented 
friend,  John  Stirling,  on  the  'almost  ludicrous  arguments  of 
orthodox  divines/  stupidly  or  mahciously  misrepresented ;  hastily 
adopts  one  of  several  theories  respecting  the  demoniacs ;  follows 
sometimes  Dr.  Arnold,  sometimes  De  Wette,  sometimes  Strauss, 
in  opinions  on  the  Bible — which  we  see  no  proof  of  having  been 
compared  with  other  judgments  ;  and,  professing  to  abandon  all 
authority,  especially  uie  authority  of  our  sacred  books,  betakes 
himself  to  logia  His  logic  is  not  genuine.  He  argues  only 
d  priori,  and,  having  once  made  up  his  mind^-on  insufficient 
(?ato — about  his  major  proposition,  marches  on  most  triumph-* 
antly,  as  he  thinks,  to  conclusions  which  are  in  opposition  to 
it  posteriori  evidence.  Instead  of  first  demonstrating  the 
inadequacy  of  the  historical  evidence  for  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, and  then  rejecting  its  teaching,  he  fancies  that  he  has 
demolished  its  teaching,  and  then  infers  from  his  faith  in  his  own 
success,  that  its  authority  is  overturned. 

6.  All  the  while,  it  is  only  his  own  crudely-adopted  opinions 
that  he  demolishes;  yet  he  seems  quite  innocent  of  any  appre- 
hension that  the  verv  same  opinions — ^we  do  not  mean  all,  but 
some — ^may  be  intelligently  held  by  other  minds  as  free  as  his 
own,  to  say  the  least,  for  reasons  which  can  be,  because  they  have 
been,  rendered.  Mr.  Newman  does  not  intend  merely  to  shgw 
that,  as  matter-of-fact,  the  process  described  in  this  voliune  really 
happened:  he  intends  that  his  readers  shall  adopt  his  conclusions 
without  passing  through  the  same  process ;  imagining  that  a  mind 
so  susceptible  at  one  stage  to  the  most  blind  submission  to  others, 
— so  rrwrally  infirm,  at  another  stage,  in  subscribing  what  it 
inwardly  rejects  without  afterwards  repenting,  and  then  so  self- 
relying  on  what  it  calls  its  freedom  from  bias  and  its  irrefragable 
logic — will  be  accepted  as  a  safe  guide  to  others.  We  grieve  to 
think  that  the  ofiFered  guidance  will  be  accepted  by  those  whose 
defective  culture  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  foUowing  impli- 
citly a  guide  whose  antecedents  have  the  delusive  appearance  of 
having  qualified  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  young.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  question  Mr.  Newman's  sincerity.  We  do  not  question  it. 
We  have  no  animosity  to  gratify  in  dealing  plainly  with  his  book. 
We  are  prepared  for  such  notices  as  he  has  given  of  our  *  candid 
and  not  over  orthodox'  criticism.  We  have  not  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension of  his  shaking  the  *  faith'  of  any  who  have  been  taught 
— as  he  unhappily  was  not — why  they  believe;  but  to  those  whose 
religious  training  has  in  this  respect  been  neglected,  we  see  in 
this  volume  a  tissue  of  the  most  deplorably  mischievous  sug- 
gestions. The  most  distressing  part  of  it  is  the  new  chapter 
*  On  the  Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus.'    Painful  passages  enough 
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may  be  found  in  previous  chapters  tending  towards  the  result 
here  boldly  avowed  and  vindicated.  Notwithstanding -Mr.  New- 
man's premonitory  warning  about  giving  '  unspeakable  pain/  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  his  remarks  as  belonging  to  an  wrgu'rn/&ifdwn^ 
ad  homiTiem  answer  to  some  strictures  by  Mr.  James  Martineaiii 
as  well  as  his  prediction  that  *  hostile  reviewers  will  endeavour, 
as  before,  to  excite  prejudice  against  me,  by  picking  out  wrong  corir 
dusionSy  and  carerally  stripping  off  every  reason  which  I  assign, 
as  well  as  every  qualifying  and  softening  addition,' — a  proceedmg 
which  he  attributes  to  *  a  maligiiant  intention/ — ^we  mean  to 
adopt  our  own  course,  against  which  he  has  no  right  to  complain, 
in  giving  our  readers  oinr  judgment  on  this  chapter,  in  which| 
whatever  may  be  said  of  his  reasons,  we  do  not  *  pretend  anything/ 
but  leave  others  to  judge  whether  the  author  or  the  reviewer  be 
guilty  of  what  he  calls  outraging  the  readers.  If  Mr.  Newman 
thinks,  as  of  course  he  does,  that  he  has  sufficient  reasons  for 
what  he  advances  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus,  we  have  no 
interest  in  suppressing  them ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  we  cannot  forget  the  preparations  which  his  mind  has  been 
imdergoing  for  allowing  any  weight  to  these  reasons;  nor  can  we 
be  blind  to  the  animus — having  nothing  to  do  with  merely  intel* 
lectual  judgments — ^which  breathes  throughout  his  seventh  chapter. 
Adhering  to  the  errors  which  he  learned  in  Ireland  as  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  he  not  only 
denies  the  *  absolute  perfection  of  Jesus,'  but  distinctly  chaigges 
him  with  puerility,  injustice,  folly,  dishonesty,  blundering  self- 
sufficiency,  affectation,  mystical  assimiption,  vain  and  vacillating 
pretension,  fanaticism,  mischievousness,  moral  unsoundness^ 
egregious  vanity,  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  exasperating 
his  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  them  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  falling  '  far  below  vast  numbers  of  his  unhonoured 
disciples.'  Mr.  Newman  cannot  deny  that  such  are  his  *  con- 
clusions.' He  does  not  say  that  they  are  merely  logical  deduc- 
tions from  the  Gospels,  but  gives  the  impression — ^we  should  be 
happy  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  correct  one — that  such  is  his 
estimate  of  the  cha/rader  of  Jesus.  He  knows  that  it  differs 
entirely  from  the  estimate  of  that  character  entertained  by  evan- 
gelists, apostles,  and  by  the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith, 
by  Mohammedans,  and  by  not  a  few  who  profess  no  reli- 
gious faith  whatever.  But  he  says,  *  Give  my  reasona'  Here 
they  are.  His  reasons  are,  firsts  the  necessarily  finite  moral  ex- 
cellence of  man  as  a  creature ;  second,  Jesus  always  called 
himself  the  Son  of  Man,  and  by  so  doing,  claimed  for  himself 
*  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankind,'  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Daniel;  third,  that  he  *  enunciated  as  a  primary  duty  of 
men  to  leam  submissively  of  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledge  his 
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supremacy ;'  fourthy  to  give  such  a  teacher  is  a  deviation  from 
God's  ordinary  course ;  fifth,  we  have  no  criterion  for  establishing 
the  absolute  wisdom  of  such  a  teacher;  sixth,  there  is  no  genuine 
and  trustworthy  account  of  his  teaching;  aeveTith,  if  we  must 
judge  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  we  caxmot 
abandon  free  thought  on  his  teaching  and  acting ;  eighthy  the 
general  conduct  and  discourses  of  Jesus  exhibit  aU  the  evil  pro- 
perties attributed  to  his  character.  No  one  understands  baiter 
than  Mr.  Newman  that  to  sift  these  proffered  reasons  is  beyood 
the  province  of  a  Inief  review,  and  we  hope  he  will  admit  that  we 
have  ^sovne  conscience'  to  keep  us  from  purposely  mistaking 
them,  or  weakening  their  force,  m  this  necessarily  hcie{  epitome 
of  them.  Granting  that  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  Jesus--^ 
if  it  be  his  opinion— logically  follows  from  judgments  previoikly 
formed,  how  is  it  that  no  intellectual  intimation  is  given  that 
there  is  atwther  side  to  that  character,  no  expression  of  admirar 
tion,  or  confidence,  or  sympathy,  for  what  is  good,  no  indication 
of  the  possibility  of  honestlv  drawing  other  conclusions,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  probable  unsounaness  of  the  theory  whidi  rejects  all 
the  views  of  Jesus  which  are  expressed  by  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
James  and  John  in  their  epistles?  Could  an  avowed  enemy  o£ 
Jesus — did  his  most  malignant  adversaries — say  stronger  thmgft 
against  him  ?  If  Mr.  Newman  really  believes  that  this  determinaK 
tion  to  support  his  previous  insinuation  against  the  '  Moral  Perfeo- 
tion  of  Jesus,'  this  silencing  of  all  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and 
twisting  to  his  purpose  the  facts  which  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  whether  highly  educated  or  not,  have  always  imder- 
stood  in  a  different  sense, — all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  must  have 
other  proofs  of  his  qualifications  as  a  critic  before  we  can,  for  a 
moment,  think  of  accepting  his  decisions,  or  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  what  he  calls  his  *  reasona'  As  to  the  *  quahfying 
and  softening  additions,"  of  which  he  makes  mention  in  his  pre- 
face, all  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  looked  for  them,  but  cannot 
find  them.  The  author,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  charged  by  u» 
with  any  one  of  the  evil  qualities  which  he  ascribes  so  pointedly 
to  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  even  to  him  whom  we 
adore  as  our  Teacher  and  Lord.  But,  in  all  good  faith,  we  ask 
him  whether  he  considers  it  just  to  the  English  public  to  giver 
the  sanction  of  his  recognised  position  to  the  propagation  of  sudi) 
outrageous  attacks  on  all  that  is  held  sacred  by  every  body  c£ 
religionists,  whether  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  as  those  in 
which  his  recent  publications  abound  ?  Is  it  fair,  honourable, 
manly,  consistent  with  the  impUed  contract  on  which  University 
College  is  based,  to  retain  a  position  which  adds  to  the  weight  of 
his  character,  attainments,  and  abilities,  while  he  deems  it  his 
duty  to  inoculate  the  nascent  mind  ^of  England  ¥rith  what  he 
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knows  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  best  feelings  of 
the  best  men? 

Having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Newman,  we  are 
using  the  freedom  without  which  our  functions  would  be  a  farce, 
in  making  an  appeal  to  which  we  know  what  answer  we  should 
give  ourselves. 

In  this  third  edition  of  the  '  Phases,'  Mr.  Newman  has  added 
a  chapter  in  *  Reply'  to  the  *  Eclipse  of  FaitL'  Our  estimate  of 
that  work  has  been  given,  and  repeated  on  the  appearance  of  a 
second  edition.  We  therefore  read,  with  some  curiosity,  Mr. 
Newman's  *  Reply.'  In  answer  to  that  *  Reply,' the  able  author  haa 
published  a  defence,  which  supersedes  the  strictures  we  had  pre- 
pared. Our  readers  will,  probably,  be  more  edified  by  some 
account  of  the  *  Defence'  than  by  our  criticisms  on  the  *  Keply ;' 
and  as  we  have  not  space  for  both,  we  make  our  selection  on  that 
principle. 

Mr.  Newman  complains  of  the  writer's  flippant  tone  in  the 
'Eclipse' — his  puerile  and  self-condemning  plan  of  fictitious  dia- 
logue— his  venting  his  own  opinions  in  the  name  of  Harrington — 
caiicatm-ing  Mr.  Newman  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fellowes — his 
application  to  Mr.  Newman  of  the  term  *  infidel' — ^his  *  systematic, 
continuous,  and  stealthy  misrepresentation' — gross  garbling— 
and  of  entertaining  the  notion  that  Qod  has  no  consistent  or 
trustworthy  moral  character.  He  de8cril)es  him  as  *  one,  who 
wraps  a  Pagan  heart  in  a  Christian  veil ;  who  scowls  down  and 
mocks  at  other  men's  piety ;  who  constructs  sophistical  arguments, 
to  leave  them  no  alternative  between  his  own  paganism,  which  is 
to  them  detestable,  and  an  atheism,  which  they  deprecate  indeed, 
but  feel  to  be  preferable  to  degrading  heart-hardening  devil- 
worship;  and  as  one  who,  after  the  outward  washing  of  Christian 
baptism,  has  gone  back  into  the  mire  of  Pagan  demonry,  and  to 
this  Pagan  demon-worship' 

Mr.  Newman  decidedly  recommends  diet  to  the  soul,  not  exer- 
cise to  the  intellect  '  Let  him  cast  away  scorn  and  self- 
Bofficiency;  let  him  cultivate  a  little  more  of  that  charity  which 
he  calls  *  bastard;'  let  him  not  think  that  questions  which  pertain 
to  Ood  are  advanced  by  boisterous  glee,  and  facetious  scofiEii  and 
personal  antagonisms;  let  him  chatter  less  and  watch  over  his 
own  heart  more;  let  him  cherish  more  truthfulness  and  direct- 
ness, and  much  more  tenderness  of  conscience.' 

Now  how  does  this  facetious  Pagan  devil-worshipper  take 
these  gentle  admonitions  from  his  spiritual  censor?  Our  question 
is  answered  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  refutations  of  evenr  per- 
sonal charge,  most  thorough  exposures  of  incoherent  speculatioii, 
and  most  triumphant  vindications  of  the  Gospel  against  its 
modem  assailants  in  English  literature.     When  it  so  pl( 
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him,  the  author  is  as  facetious  as  ever,  yet  without  substituting 
jests  for  arguments,  or  witty  allusions  for  serious  appeals.  His 
criticism  is  keen,  logical,  destructive.  His  moral  indignation  is 
gravely,  but  not  bitterly,  expressed.  His  ridicule  is  positively 
withering.  His  devout  feeling  is  calmly,  moderately,  yet  freely, 
uttered.  His  general  views  of  the  great  questions  touched  in 
this  controversy  are  comprehensive;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
analysis  of  his  opponent's  reasonings  and  statements  is  pursued  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  minute  examination.  His  style  is  pimgent 
in  satire,  rigid  in  argument,  playful  when  dealing  with  the 
ludicrous,  refined  at  repartee,  ana  mascuHne  in  serious  discussion. 
With  much  of  Mr.  Newman's  classic  elegance,  he  soars  im- 
measurably beyond  him  in  grasp  of  intellect  and  power  of  reason- 
ing. In  rebuke  he  is  terrible,  by  reason  of  the  moral  vitaUty  and 
retigious  earnestness  with  which  he  writes.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  has  utterly  demolished  his  antagonist.  From  such 
a  work  it  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts,  but  we  must  make  room 
for  the  following : — 

'And  now,  what,  ofber  all,  does  all  the  carping  criticism  of  this 
chapter  amount  to  ?  Little  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  absolutely  vanishes, — 
it  is  felt  that  the  Christ  here  portrayed  cannot  be  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  the  history,  in  the  face  of  all  those  glorious  scenes  with  which 
the  evangelical  narrative  abounds,  but  of  which  there  is  here  an  entire 
obhvion.  But  Humanity  will  not  forget  them ;  men  still  "  wonder  at 
the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  Christ's  mouth,"  and  persist 
in  saying,  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  The  brightness  of  the 
brightest  names  pales  and  wanes  before  the  radiance  which  shines  from 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  scenes  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  at  the  gate 
of  Nain,  in  the  happy  family  at  Bethany,  in  the  "  upper  room,'  *  where 
He  instituted  the  beautiful  feast,  which  should  for  ever  consecrate  His 
memory,  and  bequeathed  to  His  disciples  the  legacy  of  His  love :  the 
scenes  of  the  Grarden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  summit  of  Calvary,  and  at 
the  sepulchre ;  the  sweet  remembrance  of  the  patience  with  which  He 
bore  wrong,  the  gentleness  with  which  He  rebuked,  and  the  love  with 
which  He  forgave  it ;  the  thousand  acts  of  His  benign  condescension, 
by  which  He  well  earned  for  Himself,  from  self-righteous  pride  and 
hypocrisy,  the  name  of  "the  friend  of  pubHcans  and  sinners ;" — these 
and  a  hundred  things  more,  which  crowd  those  concise  memorials  of 
love  and  sorrow  ^vith  such  prodigality  of  beauty  and  of  pathos,  will 
still  continue  to  charm  and  attract  the  soul  of  humanity,  and  on  these 
the  highest  genius,  as  well  as  the  humblest  mediocrity,  will  love  to 
dwell.  These  things  lisping  infancy  loves  to  hear  on  its  mother's 
knees,  and  over  them  age,  with  its  grey  locks,  bends  in  devoutest 
reverence.  No ;  before  the  infidel  can  prevent  the  influence  of  these 
compositions,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  gospels  themselves,  or  he  must 
sui)plant  them  Ijy  fictions !  Ah !  what  bitter  irony  has  involuntarily 
escaped  me  !  But  if  the  last  be  impossible,  at  least  the  gospels  must 
cease  to  exist  before  infidelity  can  succeed.     Yes,  before  infidels  can 
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prevent  men  from  thinking  as  tbey  ever  have  done  of  Christ,  they 
must  blot  out  the  gentle  words  with  which,  in  the  presence  of  austere 
hypocrisy,  the  Saviour  welcomed  that  timid  guilt  that  could  only 
express  its  silent  love  in  agony  of  tears; — ^they  must  blot  out  the 
words  addressed  to  the  dying  penitent,  who,  softened  by  the  majestic 
patience  of  the  mighty  Sufferer,  detected  at  last  the  Monarch  under 
the  veil  of  sorrow,  and  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  be  "  remembered  by 
Him  when  He  came  into  His  Kingdom ;" — they  must  blot  out  the 
scene  in  which  the  demoniacs — or  the  maniacs,  if  the  infidel  will,  for 
it  does  not  help  him — sat  listening  at  His  feet,  and  "  in  their  right 
mind  ;*' — ^they  must  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the  tears  which  He 
shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  not  surely  for  him  whom  He  was  about 
to  raise,  but  in  pure  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  for  the 
myriad  myriads  of  desolate  mourners,  who  could  not,  with  Mary,  fly 
to  Him  and  say,  "  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  mother,  brother, 
sister,  had  not  died ;" — they  must  blot  out  the  rocoid  of  those  miracles 
which  charm  us,  not  only  as  the  proofs  of  His  mission,  and  guarantees 
of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  but  as  they  illustrate  the  benevolence  of 
His  character,  and  are  tj-pes  of  the  spintual  cures  His  gospel  can  yet 
perfonn ; — they  must  blot  out  the  scenes  of  the  seiiulchre,  where  love 
and  veneration  lingered,  and  saw  what  was  never  seen  before,  but  shall 
henceforth  be  seen  to  the  end  of  time, — the  tomb  itself  irradiated  with 
angelic  forms,  and  bright  with  the  presence  of  Him  ^  who  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light ;" — they  must  blot  out  the  scene  where  deep 
and  grateful  love  wept  so  passionately,  and  found  Him  unbidden  at  her 
side, — type  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  who  have  ^  sougbt  the 
grave  to  weep  there,*'  and  found  joy  and  consolation  in  Him  *^  whom^ 
though  unseen,  they  loved ;" — they  miist  blot  out  the  discourwe  ia 
which  He  took  leave  of  His  disciples,  the  majestic  accents  of  whieh 
have  filled  so  many  departing  souls  with  patience  and  with  triumph ; — 
thev  must  blot  out  the  vet  subUmcr  words  in  which  He  deolaret 
Himself  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," — ^words  which  have  led  to 
many  millions  more  to  breathe  out  their  sjiirits  with  child-like  tnui, 
and  to  believe,  as  the  gate  of  death  closed  behind  them,  they  would  fee 
Him  who  is  **  inve*»ted  with  the  keys  of  the  invisible  worid," — **  who 
opens  and  no  man  shuts,  and  shuts  and  no  man  opens,**  letting  in 
through  the  portal  which  leads  to  immortality  the  radiance  of  the 
akies ; — they  must  blot  out,  thev  must  destroy,  these  and  »  thousand 
other  such  things,  before  they  can  prevent  Him  from  having  the  pre- 
eminence, who  loved,  because  Ke  h)ved  us,  to  call  Himself  the  **  Son  of 
Man,"  though  angels  called  Him  the  ''Son  of  God." 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  it  is  an  illusion,  if  it  be  an  illnsioiiy  evorj 
variety  of  cx|H.Timent  ]>roves  it  to  be  invet<'rate,  and  will  not  he  ditti* 
pated  by  a  million  of  Straiis5<.'s  «md  Newmans !  Probatum  est.  At 
his  feet  guilty  humunity,  of  diverse  racvs  and  nations,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  come  t(»  ]K)ur  forth,  in  faith  and  love,  its  sorrowSi 
and  finds  there  **  the  i>eace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away."  Myriads  of  aching  heads  and  weary  hearts  have  found  md 
will  ^d  repose  there,  anil  have  invi^t4.Hl  Him  with  veneration,  lofe^ 
and  gratitude,  which  will  never,  nev**!*  be  (mid  to  any  other 
His.*— pp.  142.1H. 
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Abt.  YIII. —  Die  CaucoMche  Milit<B9*8tras8e,  ^c,  (The  Cancasiau 
Military  Boad,  the  Kuban,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Taman;  Bemini- 
scencesof  a  Journey  from  Tiflis  to  Crimea).  By  Professor  Dr.  Charles 
Koch.     Leipzig:  Frederic  Fleischer.  1851. 

2.  IteUe  nach  dem  Caucanchen  Isthmus  fut.  (Journey  to  the  Cau- 
casian Isthmus  in  the  Years  1836-1838.)  By  Dr.  Charles  Koch. 
Stuttgard.     1853. 

S.  Busslundunddiel^cherkesien,  (Bussia  and  the  Circassians).  By 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Neumann.    Stuttgard:  J.  GT.  Cotta.  1840. 

4.  ITie  Caucasus,  By  Ivan  Golovin.   London :  TrUbner  and  Co.  1854. 

The  war  between  Turkey  and  Bussia  directs  once  more  the  atten- 
tion of  Western  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  to  the  nations 
which  inhabit  the  country  around  that  mountain  ranga  Ivaa 
(Jolovin's  publication  could  not,  therefore,  appear  more  oppor- 
tunely. The  author  is  a  Bussian  exile  of  high  connexions,  the 
son  of  a  Bussian  general  who  has  served  in  t^e  Caucasua  His 
volume  contains  valuable  information  about  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  Bussian  dominions  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
and  many  important  facts  on  Shamyl  and  the  wars  of  the  moun- 
taineers with  Bussia  As  he  is  a  foreigner,  we  make,  with 
pleasure,  some  allowance  for  the  abruptness  of  his  style,  and  the 
mcomplete  form  of  his  publication.  Dr.  Koch,  the  Bavarian 
naturalist,  gives  us  some  very  interesting  hints  about  the  social 
condition  of  the  Caucasian  nations;  whilst  Dr.  Charles  Neumann, 
the  celebrated  ethnographer,  of  Munich,  has  collected  all  the 
information  of  ancient  medieval  and  modem  authors  up  to  the 
year  of  the  publication  of  his  compilation  in  an  agreeable  and 
amusing  volume. 

The  actual  features  of  the  Isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  explain  all  the  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  that 
country.  The  Caucasus  is  an  extensive  steep  and  high  motmtain 
range,  with  many  towering  peaks  covered  by  eternal  snow.  Dividing 
the  plains  of  Northern  Bussia  from  the  undulating  country  of 
Georgia,  it  runs  from  sea  to  sea  in  a  south-easterly  dnrection  like 
a  continuous  wall,  interrupted  only  in  its  very  centre  by  the 
narrow  pass  of  Dariel,  celebrated  in  history  and  tradition  as  the 
Caucasian  Gate.  Many  deep  ravines  and  torrents  intersect  the 
mountains,  and  divide  the  fertile  plateaux  from  one  another,  where 
elms,  oaks,  fruit-trees,  encircled  by  luxuriant  vine,  grow  freely, 
whilst  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  produces  chiefly  Indian, 
com  and  millet  for  food,  and  raises  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cattle. 
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These  deep  ravines,  steep  mountain  peaks,  and  lovely  dales, 
bound  by  rocks,  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  mountaineers.  They  necessitate  a  life 
of  seclusion  for  every  dale  and  plateau,  and  prevent  the 
tribes  ft-om  becoming  a  compact  nation.  But  this  seclusion  has 
maintained  likewise  the  liberty,  independence,  and  peculiarities 
of  tribe-government,  with  all  those  hereditary  feuds  and  border 
forays  with  which  we  meet  wherever  the  strong  bond  of  com- 
mon nationality  are  not  acknowledged.  No  coimtry  on  earth, 
of  an  equal  extent,  contains,  therefore,  so  many  nationalities  and 
idioms  as  the  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
*  Every  tribe  in  the  Caucasus,'  says  Bestushefif,  *  has  its  own  way 
of  carrying  on  war;  its  own  manners  and  customs ;  its  own  preju- 
dices and  its  own  enjoymenta'  Seclusion  maintains  ignorance, 
rudeness,  and  traditional  peculiarities,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
promotes  the  feelings  of  independence  and  love  of  liberty.  Even 
kindred  tribes  and  idioms  become,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  foreign 
to  one  another  by  want  of  interconmmnication.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Caucasus  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire ;  such  it  is 
now.  Strabo  relates  that,  according  to  the  Greek  seafarer,  Timo- 
sthenes,  there  were  three  hundred  tribes  all  different  in  language 
and  manners,  who  used  to  comedown  to  the  mart  of  Dio6curia8(now 
Iskuria  in  Mingrelia),  to  exchange  their  products  for  Greek  com- 
modities, and  especially  for  salt,  of  which  they  were  in  great 
need.  Though  Strabo  doubts  the  accuracy  of  so  exaggerated  a 
statement,  still  he  believes  that  there  were  about  seventy  different 
nationaUties  occasionally  visiting  the  placa  And  this  statement 
seems  not  to  be  ovenlrawn,  for  even  now,  we  are  informed,  by 
Russian  authors  and  German  travellers,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
one  valley  often  do  not  understand  their  nearest  neighbours  on 
the  adjacent  plateau,  and  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  out  all 
the  different  dialects  and  languages  of  the  people,  though  theie 
is  one  language  by  which  all  the  tribes  can  communicate,  since 
they  all  understand,  more  or  less,  the  Tartar  or  rather  Turkoman 
languaee,  the  mother  of  the  Turkish — that  tongue  which  is  under- 
sto^  a!u  over  Central  Asia,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers  in  Chioa. 

We  are  accustomed  in  Europe  to  designate  all  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus  by  the  name  of  Circassians ;  but  this 
is  not  correct  Only  the  Adighe  tribes,  the  most  handsome  of 
the  Caucasians,  an  aristocratic  princely  people,  who  inhabit  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  north-eEistem  edge  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Upper  Kuban,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Kum% 
are  caUed  '  Tsherkess'  by  their  neighbours.  They  have  all  made 
their  peace  with  the  Russians ;  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Czar ;  the  sons  of  their  nobles  serve  in  the  liuacovitd 
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army,  and  fonn  a  most  pictiiresque  corps  of  horsemen,  clad  in 
coats  of  mail,  and  in  the  native  costume  of  the  Caucasus.  We 
have  seen  them  at  the  second  battle  of  Waitzen,  in  Hungary, 
where  they  could  not  resist  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Hunga- 
rian hussars.  Their  manners  are  aristocratical,  and  the  ranks  of 
society  among  them  are  distinguished  by  their  attire.  The 
numerous  princes  wear  red  boots,  the  noblemen  yellow  ones,  the 
peasants,  a  less  well-shaped  class  than  the  aristocracy,  black 
shoea  As  the  nearest  neighboiu^  of  the  Russians,  they  visit  the* 
Russian  forts  for  the  peaceable  exchange  of  their  products,  and 
this  commerce  has  resulted  in  diminishing  hatred  between  the 
two  nationa  The  Adighe  princes,  therefore,  soon  submitted 
to  the  Czar,  though  they  are  not  reliable  subjects ;  whenever  one 
of  them  feels  offended  by  a  Cossack  or  Russian  olB&cer,  he  goe6 
over  to  the  independent  tribes.  On  the  whole,  their  contact  with 
the  Russians  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the  Circassians.  Dr. 
Koch,  the  German  naturalist,  says : 

'Circassian  princes  and  noblemen  learned,  by  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Russian  lords,  that  the  lower  classes  in  Russia  are 
slaves.  Cunning  as  they  are,  they  immediately  made  use  of  this  know- 
ledge, and  not  only  took  formal  possession  of  the  soil  of  their  territory, 
but  likewise  pretended  that  they  had  a  right  of  property  in  the  Circas- 
sian peasant  who  had  settled  on  their  domains.' 

*  Serfage,  which  formerly  had  never  existed  in  the  Caucasus,  unfor- 
tunately now  prevails  there.  Thus  Russia  has  enriched  the  native 
princes  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  beUef  that  she  had 
secureil  the  devotion  of  the  former,  she  has  lost  the  sympathy  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population.' — Vol.  i.  p.  352. 

The  neighbours  of  the  Circassians,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Caucasus,  in  the  narrow  angle  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
mountains,  are  the  Usbichs  and  Dshigetes,  who  form  the  Shap- 
sugh  confederacy.  They  continue  the  war  with  Russia,  and 
though  they  have  be^en  cut  off'  from  communication  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  a  chain  of  Russian  forts,  they  do  not  submit  to  the 
Czar.  These  forts  watch  the  country,  but  cannot  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection. No  Muscovite  dares  to  leave  the  fort  after  sunset,  and 
the  troops  must  always  move  in  large  columns  lest  they  be  cut 
off  by  hostile  mountaineers.  The  tribes  of  the  Shapsugh  con- 
federacy are  republican ;  they  could  not  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge a  common  chief,  since  they  fear  he  might  be  bribed  by 
Russia  to  sell  the  independence  of  their  country.  Next  to  them  we 
find  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Avgasses,  or  Abhasians,  on  both 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  sources  of 
the  Kuban  and  Kuma.  Their  sixteen  dialects  are  all  of  the 
Adighe  stock ;  they  always  have  lived  under  monarchical  forms ; 
and  of  all  the  mountaineers  they  are  the  most  peaceable  and  sub- 
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missive  to  Russia.  The  Ingushes,  Tshetshenes,  and  Karabulaks  iii'- 
habit  the  steep  fastnesses  above  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  their 
territory  being  bounded  by  the  river  Sunja  and  tEe  lesser 
Kabarda.  They  speak  kindred  dialects,  and  are  united  for  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  depredation  against  the  encroaching  Russiana 
Often  defeated,  they  cJ  ways  rise  again ;  and  are  never  disheartened 
by  the  destruction  of  their  farms  and  fields.  The  Ossetes,  like- 
wise inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Caucasus,  but  fidendly  to  the 
Russians,  call  themselves  Iranians,  and  are  taken  by  German 
authors  for  the  descendants  of  the  Teutonic  people  of  the  Alans, 
whilst  the  Russians  derive  them  from  the  Sclavonic  Jazyks,  and 
the  Hungarians  recognise  in  them  their  kin,  the  Jasa  Their 
language,  divided  into  different  dialects,  is,  of  course,  neither 
Teutonic,  nor  Hungarian,  nor  Sclavonic,  but  belongs  to  the 
Medopersian  family.  The  Suans  are  a  Georgian  race,  but,  he^ 
oause  living  in  the  mountains,  less  cultivated  than  their  brethren 
in  the  plain. 

Daghestan,  the  great  triangle  between  the  Southern  Caucasusand 
iheCaspian,  hasbeen,since  1830,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Circassian 
war.  The  inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  but  fertile  country  are 
Lesghians,  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Shamyl  Bey,  and 
defy  the  armies  of  the  Czar.  In  a  war  of  twenty-four  years  he 
has  not  been  able,  either  by  arms  or  bribes,  to  subject  this  people, 
though  their  number  does  not  exceed  400,000.  Less  handsome 
in  their  features,  and  less  picturesque  in  their  attire,  they  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Circassians  by  their  intrepidity,  love  of  liberty,  and 
industry.  They  are  all  freemen ;  the  only  slaves  among  them  are 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

Besides  the  mountaineers  we  find  many  different  nationali- 
ties on  the  neck  of  land  bound  by  the  two  seas.  Turkoman  tribes, 
Kumyks,  and  Nogai  Tartars,  pitch  their  tents  on  the  rivers 
Kuma  and  Terek,  and  till  the  soil  on  the  river  Kuban.  A  colony 
of  fireworshippers  has  settled  at  Baku,  around  the  naphtha 
springs  and  natural  gaz-jets  of  the  Caspian  Peninsula  Apsharon. 
Again,  a  few  German  villages  were  built,  in  1818,  by  Suabian 
emigrants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis,  at  the  time  when 
enthusiasm  for  Russia  was  universal,  and  it  was  believed  the 
country  of  liberty  and  prosperity.  Portuguese  Jews,  and  some 
Karaites,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Talmud,  are  to  be  met 
with  at  all  the  markets  of  Transcaucasia.  A  considerable  number 
of  Armenians  dwell  on  the  southern  highland  at  the  foot  of 
Ararat  They  mostly  emigrated  thither  after  the  treaty  of  Qulistan, 
in  1827,  which  stipulated  for  those  who  feared  to  be  punished  for 
the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  the  Russians  during 
the  war,  that  they  should  be  6*60  to  depart  frt>m  the  dominions 
of  the  Shah.     Many  other  Armenians,  who  were  not  compro- 
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mised,  followed  them,  allured  by  Russian  promises,  and  the 
emigration  amoimted  to  30,000  familiea  But  the  Russians 
fedled  to  fulfil  their  pledges,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  national 
Armenian  administration ;  and  this  nation,  therefore,  like  the 
Jews,  continue  to  be  a  wandering  people  on  earth,  without  a 
home,  their  coimtry  being  divided,  like  Poland,  between  three 
powersL  Those  who  remain  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  its 
neiffhbooThood,  aroimd  Ararat,  are  the  most  wretched  of  all; 
for  m  the  cities  of  Persia  and  Turkey  the  Armenians  belong  to 
the  moneyed  classes, — ^they  are  the  bankers  of  the  East. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian 
Isthmus  belong  to  the  Grusian,  or,  as  it  is  likewise  called, 
GecH^gian  race,  which  is  divided  into  four  distinct  portions:  the 
Gnuoans,  the  Min^elians,  the  Imeritians,  and  the  Suanes.  The 
Suanes  only,  who  hve  in  the  mountains,  are  pagans ;  the  other 
three  kindred  nations  are,  from  times  of  old.  Christians  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  The  kingdom  of  Guriel,  or  Grusia,  retained 
its  independence,  though  Ijring  between  the  great  Mussulman 
empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  But  when  it  came  into  contact  with  Russia,  the  *  ortho- 
dox' Czar  proved  more  encroachmg  than  the  Sunnite  Sultan  and 
Shiite  Shah.  Heraclius,  the  King  of  Guriel  or  Ge(»rgia  (the 
Joijan  of  the  Orientals)  put  his  kingdom  under  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  against  the 
Lesghians  and  Persians,  and  the  'magnanimous  Czar,  Alexander, 
who  never  aimed  at  territorial  aggrandizement,'  prevailed  on  the 
idiotic  king,  George  XIII.,  to  deliver  up  his  Kingdom,  which, 
in  1802,  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  province  of  Russia.  Annexation 
in  these  coimtries  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  in  America.  The 
King  of  Imeritia,  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Kachetia  or 
Mingrelia,  Alexander  II.,  took,  already  in  1650,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Muscovite  Czar,  but  the  descendants  of  these 
princes  retained  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  until  the  disinterested 
Czar,  Alexander,  declared  likewise  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia  to  be 
Russian  provinces  in  the  beginning  of  our  century,  and  united 
them  to  Georgia  under  the  title  of  *  the  Transcaucasian  govern- 
ment.^ The  families  of  the  sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  were  all 
transferred  to  St  Petersburgh,  to  augment  the  number  of 
the  countless  princes  of  the  Russian  empire.  Society  pays  them 
royal  honours  by  courtesy,  but  they  have  no  other  privileges  than 
those  of  all  the  noblemen  of  Russia. 

The  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Imeritians,  are  a  handsome 
but  indolent  and  apathetic  race;  and  the  sovereignity  of  Russia 
has  not  in  any  way  improved  their  condition.  Their  aristx)- 
cracy  spend  their  income  at  Tifiis  now,  at  the  court  of  the 
Russian   Commander-in-Chief,  whilst   it  formerly  was  at  the 
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court  of  their  native  king.  This  is  all  the  difiference  between 
their  former  and  present  condition,  since,  except  the  great 
military  road  from  Tiflis  to  Mosdok,  through  the  gates  of  the 
Caucasus,  no  works  of  public  utility  have  been  built  here,  no 
culture  of  any  new  staple-article  for  commerce  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  only  the  Kachetian  wine  which  finds  now  more 
customers  than  before  by  the  increased  demand  of  the  many 
army  officers  who  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tshetshenes, 
Lesghians,  and  Shapsughes.  The  energies  of  the  native  population 
have  not  been  roused  by  the  Muscovite  government ;  the  Kussian 
has  no  propensity  for  colonization,  and  does  not  disturbthenativea 
But  even  if  he  had  the  restless  temper  of  the  Anglo-Celt,  the  in- 
.stitution  of  serfage  which  binds  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  to 
the  soil,  would  prevent  the  extension  of  the  empire  by  the  migra- 
tion of  the  inhabitanta  All  the  conquests  of  Russia  are,  therefore, 
political  conquests  by  the  sword  of  her  army,  or  by  the  cunning 
of  her  diplomacy ;  her  history  has  not  to  record  peaceable  con- 

Siests  by  the  plough.  Transcaucasia,  for  half  a  century  under 
e  direct  sway  of  the  Czar,  has  not  been  transformed  into  a  New 
Russia  ;  the  inhabitants  have  all  remained  what  thev  were,  their 
commerce  and  industry  have  not  increased  beyond  the  average 
growth  before  the  incorporation  :  the  Armenians  regret  theirrash 
immigra'ion  to  Russia,  though  a  Quarter  of  a  century  might  have 
repaired  their  losses,  and  befrienued  them  to  the  government,  to 
which  they  had  originally  been  attached  by  sympathy,  and  the 
mountaineers  have  not  yet  been  either  conciliated  or  crushed. 

The  only  colonization  familiar  to  the  Russians  is  a  military 
and  penal  colonization.  The  Caucasus  was  to  be  watched  and  its 
inhabitants  to  be  fought,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  the  Voln, 
and  Lesser  Russia  were  therefore  forced  to  settle  in  its  nei^- 
bourhood  in  military  coloniea  A  chain  of  forts  has  been  built 
around  the  mountains,  and  peopled  by  Cossacks  and  by  political 
offenders,  whose  crimes  were  not  serious  enough  for  Siberia.  Id 
1831  Uie  nobility  of  the  Ukraine  had  raised  and  equipped,  at  its 
own  expense,  four  Cossack  regiments  for  the  war  of  the  Caur 
against  Polish  independence.  Two  of  these  regiments  were  in 
1 833  transferred  to  the  Caucasus,  and  settled  there  as  Cossacks  of 
the  line ;  thus  they  have  been  transformed  into  forced  colonists 
from  temporary  soldiers.  According  to  the  valuable  facts  and 
figures  of  Golovin,  there  are  about  40,000  Cossacks  in  Quicasia, 
one-sixth  of  whom  are  in  active  service.  This  is  a  small  number, 
if  we  consider  that  it  was  Peter  the  Great  who  established  the 
first  five  Cossack  military  stations  along  the  Terek.  Russian 
colonization  is,  until  now,  of  no  importance  for  the  historian  of 
the  progress  of  human  civilization 

But  why  is  it  then,  that  the  Czar  is  so  intensely  bent  upon  the 
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subjection  of  these  wild  mountaineers,  and  that  he  spends  more 
treasures  on  the  Caucasian  war  in  ten  years  than  all  the  province 
of  Transcaucasia  could  repay  in  a  century?  We  find  the  answer 
in  the  official  description  of  Transcaucasia.  '  The  value  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus/  thus  runs  the  official  report^ 
'  does  not  consist  in  their  extension,  but  in  their  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  their  geographical  poaUion.  A  deep 
political  interest  is  connected  with  the  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  with  the  safety  of  communication  with  the  other  provinces.' 
Of  course  it  is  the  only  high  road  for  Russian  armies  to  Persia 
and  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  tixe  plateau  of  Kurdistan,  which  is  the 
key  to  both  the  great  Mussulman  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
Whoever  is  the  master  of  these  elevated  regions,  is  virtually  the 
master  of  Asia  Minor  and  Azerbijan;  and  since  the  plans  of 
Bussia  are  not  those  of  internal  development,  but  of  continuous 
extension  and  conquest,  her  desires  do  not  stop  even  with  Asia 
Minor  and  with  Azerbijan.  Well,  therefore,  may  the  Czar 
exert  all  the  resources  of  his  empire,  to  keep  open  the  gates  which 
leading  to  those  countries,  which  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  garden  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  have 
predatory  habits; — ^that,  like  all  primitive  people,  they  do  not 
know  an  intermediate  state  between  war  and  amity.  All  the 
foreigners,  therefore,  with  whom  no  amity  has  been  made  are 
regarded  as  enemies,  with  whom  the  mountaineers  are  in  a  state 
of  hostiUty.  But  the  horrors  of  this  primitive  state  are  consider- 
ably softened  by  the  habits  of  hospitality,  which  have  become  a 
sacred  institution.  Any  kindness  shown  to  the  Circassian  is 
rewarded  by  an  adoption  into  the  nation,  and  every  guest  is 
invested  with  a  sacred  character;  his  host  pledges  himself  for  his 
safety.  The  Circassian  dwellings  are  isolated  lU^e  the  cottages  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  everybody  bmlds  his  hut  on  his  property,  where 
he  finds  it  most  convenient,  the  houses  therefore  do  not  stand 
close  to  each  other,  nor  do  they  form  streets.  A  Circassian  farm 
consists  in  several  small  cottages  of  clay  or  freestone,  thatched 
with  straw.  The  best  of  these  buildings  forms  the  centre,  and  is 
called  the  house  of  the  guest,  destined  beforehand  for  the 
foreigner ;  round  it  are  the  dwellings  of  his  master,  his  wives, 
childreu,  and  servants;  about  thirty  persons  belong  on  an  average 
to  a  farm.  When  guests  arrive,  the  host  always  places  them 
roimd  the  table,  btt  whatever  be  his  own  rank,  even  if  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  guests,  he  never  sits  down,  and  remains 
at  a  respectful  distance,  anxious  to  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  his  friends.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  Circassian  having 
violated  the  rights  of  hospitality,  yet  whoever  comes  into  their 
country,  without  having  secured  ahost^  and  by  him  the  amity  of 
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the  tribe,  becomes  a  slave  (Neumann^  p.  1 23).  This  is  the  fate  of  all 
the  Bussian  deserters;  the  Poles  are  better  treated.  As  soon  as 
it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  really  Poles,  they  become  guests. 

With  the  Circassians,  slavery  does  not  imply  social  degrada- 
tion. No  stain  is  attached  to  a  freed  man,  he  becomes  an  equal 
to  all  the  free.  The  father,  as  with  the  Romans,  is  the  imoon- 
trolled  master  of  his  children ;  he  may  sell  them  into  Turkish 
slavery.  No  young  man  or  girl  regards  it  a  great  misfortune  to 
be  sold,  for  they  know  that  the  slave  in  Turkey  becomes  a 
member  of  the  family,  and,  if  distinguished  by  talents,  may  rise 
to  the  highest  posts  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Half  of  the  present 
ministers  of  the  Sultan,  and  both  his  brothers-in-law,  have  been 
originally  slaves.  As  to  the  girls,  they  know  that  the  Sultan  is 
the  son  and  the  husband  of  a  Circassian  slave.  This  is  the 
reason  why  many  of  this  people — so  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence— ^themselves  give  their  assent  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
haughty  Turk  or  to  the  efifeminate  Persian. 

Boys  are  seldom  brought  up  in  the  house  of  their  parents;  all 
the  tribe  has  a  right  to  their  training.  Whoever  of  the  nation 
feels  himself  able  to  bestow  education  in  the  Circassian  manner, 
may  claim  to  be  the  fosterfather  of  a  child,  and  to  take  it  to  his 
home.  Should  more  than  one  warrior  announce  this  intention, 
then  umpires  are  named  who  have  to  decide  how  long  each  of 
the  claimants  is  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boy.  It 
happens  even  that  such  fost^rf&thers  abduct  their  pupils,  ii  they 
cannot  get  them  by  fair  means ;  and  provided  that  the  abductor 
be  of  known  bravery,  such  a  deed  is  not  punished  in  the  moun-^ 
tains.  The  parents  have  no  right  to  dedme  o£Eers  of  education; 
therefore  they  immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  name  from 
among  their  friends  or  kin  a  fosterfather  for  him,  who  selects  one 
or  more  nurses  for  the  child.  From  that  moment  the  parents 
have  lost  the  right  of  arranging  for  the  training  of  tiieir  son;  and 
it  is  taken  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  if  the  father  utters  even  the 
wish  of  seeing  his  child. 

Education  consists  with  the  Circassian  in  the  development  of 
bodily  strength  and  skill: — 

'  The  stripling  is  taught  to  fight,  to  manage  wild  horses,  to  wrestle, 
and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  pistol,  and  musket.  He  is  taught  how  to 
behave  at  incursions  in  the  counlary  of  the  enemy  and  in  stealing;  he 
learns  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  harassing  msrches.  Great  care 
is  likewise  bestowed  on  the  devek^ment  of  their  poetical  and  oratorica] 
powers,  in  order  to  get  influence  at  the  popular  meetings.  This  kind 
of  training  was  so  highly  prized  that,  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
authors,  the  khans  and  grandees  of  Crimea  ofben  sent  their  sons  to  the 
Caucasus  to  be  brought  up  by  CircaftsJans.  When  the  education  is 
finished,  the  yo\mg  man  is  brought  in  triumph  to  the  house  of  his 
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parents  bj  the  fosterfather,  wBo  is  remunerated  bj  the  familj  aceord- 
mg  to  the  attaininentg  of  the  pupil,  and  remains  for  ever  a  friend  and 
relative.  The  son  bek3ngs  now  again  to  the  father  and  mother. 
Adoption  is  likewise  often  resorted  to  in  Circassia.  In  such  cases,  the 
person  to  be  adopted,  whether  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  touches  the 
breast  of  his  future  mother  with  his  lips,  and  gives  some  presents  to 
the  familj.  Thus  even  the  foreigner  gets  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  CHrcassiaii;  he  can  manrj  a  daughter  of  the  coimtrj,  and  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  tribe.' — Neumann,  p.  114. 

Another  noble  feature  of  the  Circassian  is  his  respect  for 
women.  They  enjoy  more  liberty  and  greater  honours  than  any- 
where else  in  the  East: — 

*  The  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  princes  and  noblemen  are  pre- 
sent at  the  pubHc  meetings,  where  the  policy  of  the  country  is  dis- 
cussed. When  a  horseman  meets  with  a  female  on  a  footpath,  he 
vaults  from  the  horse  and  offers  her  to  mount  it.  Should  she  refuse, 
he  is  bound  by  custom  to  accompany  her  on  foot  as  far  as  their  way  is 
the  same.  The  women  never  abuse  their  freedom ;  their  modesty  and 
chastity  is  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe;  they  are  industrious,  and 
have  to  do  all  the  in-door  work  of  the  household.' — ^Neumann,  p.  115. 

As  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  mountaineers,  we  quote 
Golovin : — 

*  Grardens  are  very  numerous,  and  rich  in  a  variety  of  fruit-trees. 
Those  orchards  formed  in  artificial  terraces  on  the  rocks  are  an  evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
earth  has  often  to  be*  brought  from  a  great  distance  on  the  backs  of 
asses.  One  sees  narrow  enelosures  rising  one  above  the  other  like  so 
many  steps.  .  .  .  Canals  are  numerous  for  irrigation;  many  of  them 
extend  to  two  and  more  miles,  and  the  water  of  them  is  raised  by  water- 
wheels  to  the  higher  grounds.' — p.  IGl. 

But  all  these  good  qualities  of  the  Circassians  do  not  impress 
deeply  the  mind  of  the  Bussian  poets  and  novelistSy  who,  almost 
without  exception,  observe  only  the  dark  side  of  the  character  of 
the  mountaineers,  to  whom  they  apply  the  words  of  Byron : 

*  Sad  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  deeds  which  they  do  and  the  tales  which  they  tell.' 

Indeed,  hereditary  vengeance,  as  Golovin  remarks,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  Caucasus  :— 

'  Certain  families  in  Daghestan  have,  from  time  almost  immemorial, 
been  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  mutual  destruction.  An  offence 
or  treason  is  visited  with  vengeance,  and  that  retaliation,  which  is 
punishcl  in  its  turn,  superinduces  a  series  of  cruelties  perpetrated  suc- 
cessively by  both  parties. 

*  The  Russian  government  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  repress  that 
destructive  propensity;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  turned  it  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage; for  those  who  are  offended  apply  to  it  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies.     A  Kussian  captain,  who  commanded  the 'district  Weli- 

aa2 
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kent,  on  the  road  from  Derbend  to  Kialiar,  lent,  in  1836,  his  residence 
to  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Kaitach,  for  their  mutual  slaughter. 
The  vestiges  of  the  fight  are  still  shown  in  a  small  room  where  it  took 
place,  and  where  thirteen  persons  were  murdered.  Elder-Bey,  it  is 
said,  had  repudiated  a  woman,  and  her  brothers  swore  to  avenge  the 
deed.  Moreover,  Cetz-Bey,  of  Kaitach,  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia, 
through  the  accusations  of  an  uncle  of  his,  who  had  been  killed  by  his 
brother,  so  that  it  was  retaliation  or  thirst  for  vengeance  that  led  to 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  massacres  on  record. 

'  However,  money  or  cattle  is  accepted  as  compensation  on  many 
occasions.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  restore  peace  between  two  families, 
children  are  transferred,  in  order  to  equalize  the  number  of  victims  on 
both  sides,  and  those  children  are  wantonly  and  unmercifully  mur- 
dered. 

*  Shamyl  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  uproot  and  render 
execrable  that  law  of  blood  which  ravages  the  ranks  of  his  warriors.' — 
pp.  165-166. 

Such  is  the  people  with  whom  the  Russians  cany  on  an  un- 
merciful war;  every  deed  of  blood  results  in  retaliation,  and  the 
contest  becomes  endless.  It  is  true  the  Russians  plead  that  they 
have  begun  it  in  order  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  and  to  repress  the 
robberies  of  the  mountaineers,  who  carry  off  the  cattle,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Don  Kossaks  settled  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  order  of  the  Czar.  But  in  1845,  Count  (Prince) 
Woronzoff  reestablished  the  slave-trade,  which  is  now  openly 
carried  on  with  the  assent  of  the  Russian  government  It  was 
thought  a  concession  to  the  Circassians  which  might  soothe  their 
enmity.  As  to  their  plundering  habits,  nobody  denies  them.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  state  who  has  begun  the  warfare  of  dentructioa 
and  abduction,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century. 
Oolovin  tells  us  (page  81), '  That  the  first  Cossack  colonists  of 
Caucasia,  the  garrison  of  theStanitza-Czerven^ja  (the  Red  Fort), 
carried  away  Circassian  women,  and  that  their  union  has  pro- 
duced a  population  fewer  than  that  of  their  neighbours.'  And 
again  we  are  told  by  the  same  author,  that— 

'  No  quarter  is  ^ven  in  the  battles  between  the  Russians  and  the 
mountaineers,  and  if  a  village  is  surprised  by  the  troops  of  the  Czar, 
it  is  dcBtroyed,  the  men  killed,  the  females  and  children,  together  with 
the  cattle,  carried  away,  and  distributed  among  the  Kossaks.* 

'  Peace,*  say  the  Russian  military  men  (we  quote  ssnun  Oolovin), 
'cannot  be  obtained  unless  all  the  inhabitants  of  I>affhestan  ai« 
slaughtered  (!)  This  measure  has  always  been  resisted  by  toe  Russian 

government,  which  plumes  itself  on  its  humanity,  but  which  shows  so 
ttle  concern  for  the  chronic  effusion  of  blood,  caused  by  the  protracted 
war.'  .  .  .  '  Colonization,'  says  the  same  author, '  might  be  effective,  but 
the  population  of  Russia  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  colonize 
the  Caucasus.  Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  not  willing  to 
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letLYe  their  feridle  fields  in  order  to  go  and  cultirate  the  rocks  in  the 
xnonntains.' — ^p.  156. 

Agun  he  says : 

'  It  is  difiScult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  belligerent  parties  is 
more  harsh  towards  its  prisoners.  Those  taken  by  the  Circassians  be- 
come slayes  and  must  work  in  the  fields,  or  are  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
are  often  flogged  until  their  ransom  arrives.  Siberia,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  prisons  of  the  South  of  Bussia^  are  filled  with  Cir- 
cassians, calledBrigands,  whilst  their  great  crime  in  general  has  consisted 
in  heroically  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country.' — p.  151. 

The  following  proclamation  of  Shamyl,  issued  in  184*4,  to  the 
two  Kabardas, — districts  which  have  partially  submitted  to  the 
Russians, — gives  us  more  insight  into  the  character  of  these  moun- 
taineersi,  than  any  elaborate  essay.  It  is  published  by  Golovin^ 
whose  work  on  the  Caucasus  is  full  of  the  most  interesting 
facts: — 

'  Do  not  believe  that  God  favours  numbers !  God  sides  with  good 
men,  and  they  are  always  less  numerous  than  the  wicked.    Carry  your 

F^es  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  the  confirmation  of  what 
am  telling  you.  Are  there  not  less  roses  than  ill  weeds  P  Is  there 
not  more  mire  than  pearls,  more  vermin  than  useful  beasts  P  Is  not 
gold  more  scarce  than  common  m^tal  ?  And  are  we  not  nobler  than 
gold  and  roses,  than  pearls  and  horses,  and  all  the  useful  animals 
taken  tog^her  P  For  all  the  treasures  of  earth  are  transient,  whilst  we 
have  been  promised  an  eternal  life. 

^  But,  if  there  are  more  ill  weeds  than  roses,  are  we,  instead  of  extir- 
pating them,  to  wait  until,  by  their  growing  and  increasing,  they  have 
stifled  noble  flowers  ?  And  if  our  enemies  are  more  numerous  than  we 
are,  is  it  wise  to  allow  them  to  take  us  in  their  nets  ? 

*Do  not  say, — Our  enemies  have  subdued  Tcherkey,  conquered 
Akhoulgo,  and  taken  all  Avaria !  When  the  thunder  strikes  a  tree,  do 
other  trees  bend  down  their  heads  and  fall,  out  of  fear  of  being  struck 
in  their  turn  ? 

*  Oh !  you,  little  in  your  faith,  follow  the  example  given  you  by  the 
greenwood!  Indeed,  the  trees  of  the  forest  would  have  made  you 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  if  they  had  a  language  and  could  speak. 

*  Moreover,  when  a  fruit  happens  to  be  gnawed  by  worms,  do  other 
firuits  rot  out  of  fear  of  being  eaten  by  worms  ? 

'  Do  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  at  infidels  increasing  so  quick,  and 
sending  always  fresh  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  replace  those 
which  we  have  destroyed.  For  I  tell  you,  a  thousand  mushrooms  and 
venomous  plants  grow  out  of  the  earth  before  a  single  good  tree  has 
reached  maturity.  I  am  the  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty ;  my  Murides  are 
the  trunk,  and  you  are  the  branches.  But  do  not  believe  that  the 
rottenness  of  one  branch  will  cause  the  decay  of  all  the  tree.  •  Qod 
will  cut  off  bad  branches,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire  of  hell,  for  He 
is  a  good  fi^ardener. 

*  (^me  back,  therefore,  full  of  repentance,  and  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
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thofiK'  who  ficrht  for  our  faith,  and  voa  shall  obtain  mj  favonr,  and  I 
will  bo  your  j)rotection. 

*  But,  if  you  continue  to  believe  in  the  seductions  of  Christian  dogs, 
and  in  llax-hair,  more  than  in  my  exhortations,  then  I  will  accomplish 
what  Ohasi  Mohammed  promised  you  formerly.  My  huntings  shall 
invade  your  aouls  (Circassian  villages),  like  the  gloomy  cloud  of  the 
storm,  m  order  to  obtain  through  force  what  you  refuse  to  kindness. 
Blood  will  mark  my  road ;  terror  and  devastation  will  follow  me ;  for 
what  the  j>ower  of  sjH*ech  cannot  accomplish,  action  must  be  at  hand  to 
perform.' — p.  36. 

As  to  the  religious  feeliiigs,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  deeply 
rooted  with  the  Circassians.  In  tbe  time  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire they  were  converted  to  the  Eastern  ChurcL  Some  traces 
of  Christianity  are  even  now  to  be  met  with  among  them.  On 
the  ancient  tombstones  the  monogram  of  Christ  is  yet  visible  ;  the 
missionaries  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
doscrilK)  them  as  being  nominal  Christian*!;  they  never  drank 
wine  at  their  feasts  without  invoking  the  saints,  and  even  now, 
according  to  Major  Taush,  the  Avghasses  believe  in  a  Creator,  a 
Mothi>r  of  God,  and  several  heavenly  powers  which  they  call 
apostles.  Tliey  believe  in  immortality,  and  in  eternal  revrard  or 
punishment  ^ut,  says  Major  Tausli,  they  do  not  care  much  for 
future  life,  and  rather  try  to  make  the  present  one  comfortable. 
The  forests  are  their  temples,  and  a  cross  forms  their  altar,  under 
which  they  sacrifice  a  sheep,  goat,  or  bull  Any  one  of  the  elder 
persons  uncovers  his  head,  takes  a  torch,  singes  the  hair  of  the 
animal,  and  pours  a  drink,  made  of  fermented  millet,  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  which  is  killed  immediately.  The  head  of  the 
animal  remains  on  a  pillar  near  the  altar ;  the  skin  belongs  to 
tbe  sacrifice ;  the  meat  is  eaten  by  all  those  present  The  priest 
takes  thou  a  pitxx)  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  full  tumbler  of  the 
millet-ilrink  m  the  other,  he  raises  them,  utters  a  prayer  to 
Ghxi,  blesses  the  breail  and  drink,  and  bauds  them  to  the 
eldest  man  present  The  next  offering  is  accompanied  by  an 
invocation  of  the  Mother  of  Ood,  and  then  of  the  apostles ;  aft^r 
which  ho  announces  when  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  hdd,  always 
on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  Mondav.  or  Tuewlay.  The  great  balk  of 
the  other  tribes,  and  principally  of  the  Tshetshenes,  have  been 
converted  to  the  Islam  nf  the  Sunnite  fonn ;  yet  there  is  no 
fanaticism  amongst  them.  Tlio  Snans  In^lieve  in  the  migration 
of  souls ;  polygamy  is  not  toh'ratod  ani<  »ng  them,  and  every  man 
10  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  lus  brother,  like  the  ancient 
Jewa 

*The  Ossi^tians,'  acconling  to  Oolovin,  *  oflTcird  formerly  rwMtanee  to 
the  attempts  of  their  conversion  by  tho  Kussinns.  Bat  in  ourdayii  the 
number  of  ctmverts  is  greater  than  that  of  the  population ;  thi^  v  to 
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flay,  since  the  Russian  government  offers  one  silver  rouble  (two  shillings) 
a  silver  cross,  and  some  garments  to  every  mountaineer  who  embraces 
Christiuiity,  many  make  it  a  trade  to  be  converted  several  times,  and 
at  different  places ;  and  this  imposition  is  facilitated  by  the  carelessness 
with  which  the  Bussian  priests  keep  their  registers.  Since  the  time  of 
Khasi  Mullah  (1830),  who  preached  the  war  against  Kussia,  the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  a  revival  of  Mohammedanism 
has  taken  place.  Shamyl  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Tshetshenes,  but 
likewise  their  prophet ;  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taught  all  over 
the  mountains.  !But  the  mndamental  principle  which  is  inculcated 
now,  is  love  of  independence,  and  hatred  to  Eussia !' — ^p.  84. 

The  struggle  of  the  mountaineers  with  the  Russians  is  of  old 
date ;  in  fact,  it  has  never  ceased  from  the  time  that  they  came 
in  contact  with  Russia^  Sheikh  Mansur  led  them  in  the  last 
century,  but  after  six  ye^Drs  of  victorious  struggle  he  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Russians  at  the  storming  of  the  fortress 
Anapa,  in  179],  and  died  shortly  afterwards  in  prison.  His  death 
did  not  stop  hostilities,  but  for  a  long  time  there  rose  no  such 
chief  among  the  Circassians  as  to  become  important  and  danger- 
ous to  the  Kussians.  But  about  the  year  1820  a  sect  of  religious 
enthusiasts  sprang  up  among  the  Ulemas,  or  Mohanmiedan  clergy 
of  the  Caucasus.     Sheikh  Mansur  was  the  forerunner  of  this  sect 

'Nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death,' — [wequote  from  Count  Gurovski's 
able  essay  on  the  Caucasus,  which  appeared  in  the  '  New  York  Tribime,' 
Feb.  8th,  1854] — 'Khasi-Mullah  or  Khasi-Mohamet,  standing  upon  the 
new  creed,  raised  the  standard  of  religious  fanaticism  for  the  defence  of 
the  national  independence.  The  principal  feature  of  this  new  theology  is 
the  belief  in  a  certain  perfectibility  of  the  worn-out  forms  of  Islamism. 
Khasi-Mullah  claimed  to  be  immediately  inspired  and  advised  by  God 
— and  the  revelations  thus  received  were  communicated  by  him  to  his 
immediate  companions  called  Murides  or  Murshides,  who  formed  a 
warlike  priesthood  and  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  the  prophet.  He  was 
soon  surroimded  by  numerous  believers  from  all  the  parts  of  Daghestan, 
and  especially  from  among  the  Lesghians  and  Tschetschenes.  Khasi- 
Mullah  warred  for  two  years  against  the  Russians,  but  finally,  at  the 
storm  of  the  village  of  Himry,  in  1832,  he  met  the  death  of  a  hero  and 
of  a  prophet,  fighting  to  the  last,  and  even  after  he  had  fallen,  exciting 
his  companions  by  inspiring  songs.  All  the  Minrides  fell  with  him  on 
the  battle-field.  Among  them  was  a  young  man  named  Shamyl, 
Struck  by  two  balls  and  pierced  by  a  bayonet,  he  lay  there  bathed  in 
his  blood  among  the  corpses  of  his  companions. 

'  The  history  of  ShamyVs  escape  after  this  battle  is  still  unknown. 
A  few  months  from  the  catastrophe  of  Himry,  he  was  the  first  Muride 
near  the  new  Iman  named  Hamsad-Bey,  who  was  assassinated  by  some 
of  liis  rivals  in  1834.  Shamyl  succeeded  him,  raised  the  standard  of 
Khasi-Mullah,  and  the  war  of  extermination  began.  He  was  bom  in  1797 
at  the  same  village  of  Himry,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  became  the 
chief  of  the  Tschetschenes.    In  person  he  is  of  mediiun  size,  with  light 
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hair  ;  liis  eyes,  eovered  by  long  and  bushy  lashes,  are  full  of  fire ;  his 
beard,  though  white,  does  not  give  him  the  appearance  of  age.  He  is 
yery  abstemious,  eats  little,  drinks  water,  and  sleeps  but  a  few  hours. 
For  a  long  time  the  fastness  of  Akulcho  was  his  residence,  whence  he 
darted  upon  the  foe.  '^  Mahomet  was  the  first,  Shamyl  is  the  second 
prophet  of  Allah!*'  is  the  war-cry  of  Daghestan. 

'  In  1839,  the  Bussian  general,  Grabbe,  attacked  Shamyl  in  his  retreat 
of  Akulcho.  The  fortress  was  dismantled  by  heavy  artillery,  but  the 
Tschetschenes  did  not  suffer  at  all.  Sheltered  in  vaults  and  crevices, 
they  rushed  out  to  fire  their  deadly  rifles,  and  then  disi^peared. 
Several  assaults  were  thus  repulsed  by  them,  but  finally  the  rocks  were 
mined,  and  at  the  fourth  assault,  afler  horrible  bloodshed,  the  Kussians 
took  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  August.  But  Shamyl  was  not  to  be 
found  among  the  dead.  With  a  few  Murides  he  had  retreated  to  the 
caverns  of  the  mountain.  There  they  constructed  a  kind  of  raft  which 
they  threw  into  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  They  leaped  on  this 
floating  conveyance  while  they  were  fired  at  from  both  banks  of  the 
river.  All  perished  but  one,  who  plunged  into  the  current,  reached  a 
sure  spot,  and  disappeared  in  the  mountains.  This  was  Shamyl.  After 
this  defeat  he  visited  the  western  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  preached 
among  them  the  holy  war  against  Kussia^  but  without  success.  On 
his  retiun  he  selected  a  new  abode  in  the  fortress  of  Dargo,  situated  in 
an  almost  impregnable  position.  Grabbe  attained  him  there  in  1842. 
When  the  Kussian  army  had  completely  entered  the  primitive  forests 
and  defiles  around  Dargo,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  Shamyl 
and  more  than  half  of  it  destroyed.  This  was  the  most  terrible  defeat 
sustained  by  Bussia  during  this  whole  protracted  contest. 

The  war  continued  to  be  disastrous  for  the  imperial  troops.  The 
commanders  were  changed  again  and  again,  and  finally  Prince  Woronzoff 
was  sent  there'with  unlimited  powers.  At  that  moment  the  power  of 
Shamyl  was  absolute  and  extensive.  He  ruled  the  Lesghuuis,  the 
Tschetschenes,  the  Awars,  the  Kists,  and  the  Kumiks.  Shamyl,  not 
only  a  warrior  but  a  legislator,  had  established  over  the  unruly  prinoet 
of  these  tribes,  a  kind  of  theocratic  monarchy;  he  had  united  tribes 
hitherto  hostile  to  each  other,  organized  a  numerous  military  force, 
and  in  1843  commanded  above  5000  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  worid. 
His  body-guard  was  then  1000  men.  When  Woronzoff*  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bussian  army,  his  first  idea  was  to  avenge  the  defeat 
sustained  at  Dargo.  He  cut  roads  through  the  forests,  and  indeed 
felled  the  trees  entirely  for  miles  of  country.  Heroic  feats  aigiudiaed 
this  campaign  on  both  sides,  but  Dargo  was  finally  taken  and  devfaroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  year  184^5.  Yet  his  spirit  was  not  broken.  In  1846^ 
Shamyl  descended  with  nearly  twentv  thousand  horse  upon  the  weatem 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  invaded  the  Kabardians,  and  not  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  his  side,  pillaged  the  country,  and  returned  to  Dagfaestaa 
without  the  Bussians  overtaking  him. 

Since  that  time  the  Russians  have  not  undertaken  any  great 
expedition  into  the  Plateau  of  Daghestan,  but  Prince  Woronzoff 
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has  slowly  proceeded  to  inclose  Shamyl  and  his  Lesghians  in  a 
circle,  and  to  narrow  the  area  of  their  activity.  In  1850^ 
the  mountaineers  were  defeated ;  in  1852,  they  were  victorioua 
The  war,  however,  has  not  been  continued  on  a  large  scale ;  but 
according  io  the  scanty  information  which  oozes  out  from  the 
official  papers  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  October  last,  Shamyl  rushed 
from  his  retreat  upon  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  the  chain 
of  forts  which  surrounds  the  mountaina  One  of  his  lieutenants 
received  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Turks,  in  November, 
on  the  Avghassian  shores,  and  conveyed  them  safely  to  Da- 
ghestan ;  we  may  therefore  soon  get  tidings  of  new  victories  won 
by  Shamyl-Bey,  the  enthusiastic  warrior  and  wise  legislator  of  the 
Lesghians,  who  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  the  sovereign  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  country 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
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27ic  Works  of  John  Bunyan,  With  an  Introduction  to  each  Treatise, 
Notes,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries.  Imp. 
8vo.  Vol.  III.  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical.  Edited 
by  Gkorge  Offor,  Esq.     London  and  Glasgow :  Blackie  and  Son. 

The  most  ardent  worshipper  of  Bunyan  cannot  well  desire  a  more 
honorable  monument  to  his  fame  than  such  an  Edition  of  his  Works 
as  the  Messrs.  Blackie  have  now  supplied.  The  want  of  a  creditable 
collection  of  his  treatises  has  long  been  the  disgrace  of  oiur  theological 
literature.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  it,  but  they  have 
all  failed,  from  various  causes.  Happily,  the  deficiency  is  nOw  supplied, 
and  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  style  which  sets  rivalry  at  defiance, 
and  must  constitute  the  standard  edition  of  an  author  whose  name  is 
as  imperishable  as  our  language.  We  no  longer  complain  of  the  delay; 
we  rather  rejoice  in  it,  as  it  has  probably  induced  Mr.  Offor  to  give  him- 
self to  his  editorial  work  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  equally  and  a 
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laboriouBiiesg  and  intelligence  never  certainly  surpassed.  The  first  two 
Tolumes  of  this  edition  were  noticed  in  our  Journal  for  March,  1852 ; 
and  we  have  now  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  fully  justifies  the  terms  we  then  employed.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  are  indicated  on  the  title-page.  It  includea, 
with  several  other  works,  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  *  The  Holy  War,' 
*The  Heavenly  Footman,'  *  The  Holy  City,'  'Solomon's  Temple 
Spiritualized,'  and  '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.'  A  more  at- 
tractive companion,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Some  of  the 
larestises  in  question  are  amongst  the  most  bewitching  in  oar  language. 
They  are  equally  fascinating  to  the  old  and  the  young;  are  ^vorites  alike 
in  the  nursery  and  the  study;  and  constitute  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  and  the  delist  of  the  illiterate. 

These  treatises  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  presented  with  due 
editorial  oversight.  Some  of  them  have  indeed  previously  been  given 
to  the  public  in  a  style  befitting  their  worth;  but,  m  a  whole ^  they  have 
never  tUl  now  been  introduced  in  a  form  suitable  to  their  character  and 
merits.  Tliey  are  accurately  reprinted  from  Bunyan's  own  editions, 
and  all  obsolete  words,  and  ancient  customs,  are  carefully  explained. 
Each  treatise  has  an  appropriate  *  Introduction'  and  Notes,  furnishing  all 
needfid  bibliographical  information,  and  throwing  light  on  whatever 
may  be  obscure  in  the  language  or  allusions  of  the  author.  We  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  editorial  labor  bespeaking  information  so 
full,  ready,  and  diversified.  Mr.  Offbr  has  evidently  devoted  himi»t'lf 
heart  and  soul  to  his  work.  No  inquiry  has  been  too  trifling,  no  lact 
too  unimportant,  to  be  thoroughly  sifted,  if  it  bore  only  the  remotest 
connexion  with  the  views  and  history  of  Bunyan.  Several  illustrations 
of  this  might  be  specified,  but  it  is  needless.  Every  page  bears  witness 
to  the  diligence  and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  has  discharged  his 
trust. 

A  *  Memoir,'  extending  to  twenty-nine  double-column  pages,  is  pre- 
fixed t<)  this  volume,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  m  the  way  of 
Bunyan* 8  biography.  Future  laborers  in  this  department  may  supply 
more  elegant  sketches,  but  the  most  diligent  will  £ul  to  make  any 
material  addition  to  the  facta  nan*ated  by  Mr.  Offer.  He  haa  im- 
bibed largely  the  spirit  of  his  hero,  and  is  evidently  pervaded  by  a 
profound  veneration  for  him.  This  feeling  mav,  powaUy,  cm  some 
occasions,  almost  border  on  sujK»rstition,  but  we  share  it  too  largely  to 
be  severe  judges. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  admirably,  and  tlie  BmneftMU 
iUuMtrationt  supplied  are  executed  in  superior  style,  and  are  in  good 
keeping  with  the  work.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  ChriatiHi  world 
is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Offor,  and  that  his  edition  of  Bunjan  nraat 
at  once,  and  permanently,  supersede  all  others. 


Lettert  of  Lady  Backel  Buttll,     Two  Volomca.    Poii  Sro. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Wi  recently  noticed  a  new  edition  of  Lord  John  RuftBell's  *  Life'  of  hk 

distinguished  ancestor^  and   have   now   the   pleasure  to  annooiioe  a 
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gnMj  improred  edition  of  the  '  Letters'  of  Lady  Baohel  Bussell,  wlio 
has  shared  so  largely  in  the  aifeotionate  veneration  with  which  English- 
men cherish  the  memory  of  that  patriotic  and  high-minded  nobleman. 
The  popnlarity  of  these  *  Letters'  is  honorable  to  our  countrymen.  It 
has  not  arisen  from  hterary  eminence,  or  from  any  great  historical 
value.  They  have  no  brilliancy  or  wit ;  do  not  deal  in  the  gossip  of 
ihe  day ;  and  never  affect  the  character  of  reflecting  the  lights  and 
shades  which  then  flitted  across  the  surface  of  English  society.  As 
Miss  Berry  remarks,  in  her  advertisement  to  the  '  Life  of  Lady  Bussdl/ 
'  They  will  be  found  devoid  of  every  ornament  of  style,  and  deficient 
in  almost  every  particular  that  constitutes  what  are  generally  called 
entertaining  letters.  They  are  sometimes  overcharged,  sometimes 
confused  with  a  repetition  of  trifling  details,  and  sometimes  the  use  of 
words  antiquated  in  the  signification  here  given  to  them  add  to  this 
confusion.'  Notwithstandmg  all  this,  however,  the  *  Letters'  have  been 
eminently  popular,  if  popularity  is  to  be  judged  of  by  wide  and  enduring 
circulation.  Several  editions  have  been  called  for,  and  the  demand  is 
now  as  general  and  earnest  as  at  any  former  period.  The  edition  before 
us  is  greatly  superior  to  its  predecessors,  whether  external  appear- 
ance, or  the  completeness  of  the  collection,  be  considered.  Several 
additional  letters  are  given  to  the  public,  a  few  of  which  are  anterior 
to  Lord  Russell's  death,  but  most  of  them  were  penned  subsequently 
to  that  melancholy  event.  The  whole  are  pervaded  by  the  subdued  and 
softened  temper  of  a  Christian  lady,  whose  loveliness  wins  affection, 
while  her  solitary  musings  invest  her  simplest  words  with  a  melancholy 
charm  which  more  joyous  emotions  could  not  command.  *  The  Letters 
of  Lady  Russell,'  says  her  nobte  editor,  *  as  originally  published,  con- 
tain but  one  topic  and  one  resource — that  topic  the  judicial  murder  of 
her  husband — that  resource  the  strength  of  a  soul  sustained  by  all 
the  fortitude  of  a  heroine,  and  by  all  the  piety  of  a  saint.'  Amongst 
the  letters  now  published  for  the  first  time  is  one  (Vol.  II.  p.  72) 
addressed  to  her  children,  on  the  21st  July,  1691,  *  a  day  of  sad  remem- 
brance,' wherein  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  conspicuous,  maternal 
love  or  earnest  piety.  We  have  always  revered  the  character  of  Lady 
Russell,  but  never  had  so  high  an  estimate  of  her  christian  excellence 
as  this  letter  has  inspired. 


France  before  the  Bevolution;  ar.  Priests,  Infidels^  andSuauenots  in  the 
reign  cf  Louis  XV,  By  L.  F.  Bungener.  Authorized  Translation. 
2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 

Two  translations  of  this  work  have  already  appeared  \ — one  entitled 
*  The  Court  and  the  Desert,'  in  3  vols,  post  8vo,  price  £1  lis.  6d. ; 
the  other  *  The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot ;  or.  Persecution  in  the  Ace 
of  Louis  XV.'  in  2  vols.  12mo,  price  12s.  The  present  edition,  in  fools- 
cap 8vo,  is  published  at  7s.  only,  and  the  author,  wkieh  we  ore 
always  glad  to  report,  has  an  equal  interest  with  the  publishers  in  its 
success.  The  eAtion  moreover  is  a  veiy  neat  one,  and  the  translation 
reads  with  the  ease  of  an  original.     Under  such  circumstances  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  three  editions  should  be  preferred. 
To  Englishmen  we  need  not  say  one  word  on  this  point.  Their  own 
good  sense  will  instantly  determine  their  preference. 

It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  speak  of  the  work  itself,  though  this  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  it  is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Last 
month  we  noticed  another  work  of  M.  Bungener,  *  The  Preacher  and 
the  King,*  referring  to  an  earlier  period  of  !French  history.  The  one 
now  before  us  displays  the  same  happy  combination  of  historical  know- 
ledge and  enlightened  evangehcism  with  vivid  imagination  and  great 
descriptive  powers.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  France  from  the  publication  of  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Lous  XI V. 
to  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  infidelity  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Louis  XY.,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  ministers  of  state, 
Jesuit  fathers,  an  impoverished  exchequer,  a  prison  and  the  stake, 
the  consultations  of  the  encyclopsedists,  and  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
children  of  the  desert,  constitute  the  machinery  employed.  The  main 
interest  however  centres  in  Bridaine  the  missionary,  Babaut  the 
preacher,  and  Bruyn  the  recovered  apostate.  The  character  and  views 
of  each  are  well  brought  out,  and  their  parts  are  consistently  sustained. 
Bridaine  is  the  most  questionable  on  this  latter  point.  The  Christian 
and  the  priest  fearfully  struggle,  but  the  former  happily  prevails, 
though  the  latter  seems  to  check  somewhat  the  flow  of  cbrutian  sym- 
pathy and  love.  There  are  passages  in  the  book  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  con- 
science and  the  wickedness  of  persecution. 


Curiosities  of  London  Life ;  or,  PhaseSy  Phystoloaical  and  Soeud^  ^ 
the  Great  Metropolis,     By  Charles  Manby  Smith,  Author  of  •  The 
"Working  Man*s  Way  in  the  World.*     pp.  408.     London :  William 
and  Frederick  G.  Cash. 

'  Tbutu  is  stranger  than  fiction,'  says  the  proverb,  and  if  any  dcmbi 
this,  we  advise  their  reading  the  volume  before  us.  The  narratiTet  it 
contains  are  deeply  interesting.  They  pertain  to  a  portion  of  humaa 
histor}'  not  frequently  penned,  and  reveal  phases  of  society  which  km 
have  the  o])portunity  of  scanning.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  addnaa  himself 
to  a  morbid  and  prurient  curiosity,  much  less  does  he  seek  popularitj 
by  catering  to  the  vicious  propensities  which  frequently  undmie  the 
decorum  and  superficial  morality  of  our  times.  He  writes  like  an 
intelligent  and  benevolent  man,  who  for  many  years  past  has  regarded 
the  streets  of  London  '  as  an  o()en  book,  in  which  he  that  nma  to  and 
fro  may  read  as  he  goes  along,  gathering  not  merely  amusement  and 
ezciti'ment,  but  valuable  inntruction  too,  from  its  ever  varying  FHf^ 
'  I  have  cautiously  refrained,'  he  telh»  uh,  *  from  knowingly  of  entflpfnng 
the  limits  of  fact,  because  whatever  merits  a  work  professedlr  dttcrip- 
tive  of  human  life  and  conduct  may  possi'ss,  it  cannot  lack  fioelity  and 
be  of  any  real  value.  The  reader  may  rely  upon  the  troth  of  the 
details  he  will  here  peruse.  The  only  fictions  are  those  harmlesa  and 
transparent  ones  in  which  the  writer  has  chosen  sometimes,  for  obfione 
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reasonSy  to  inyolye  both  himself  and  some  designations  of  persons  and 
places  which  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  call  by  their  real 
names.*  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume 
which  shakes  our  confidence  in  the  Author's  statement.  He  has  col- 
lected together  a  large  fund  of  information  respecting  the  many  classes 
into  which  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  London  are  divided,  and  fays  this 
before  his  readers  in  a  style  at  once  chaste  and  pleasing.  The  infor- 
mation communicated  is  what  all  covet,  but  few  possess;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  attaches  us  to  the  author,  while  it 
deepens  oiur  sympathy  with  the  children  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Few  volumes  are  more  sure  to  be  read  through,  or  are  better  suited  to 
give  a  practical  direction  to  the  floating  philanthropy  of  the  day. 


MUtoryof  the  Protestant  Church  in  JEEungaryy  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  reformation  to  1850.  With  Reference  also  to  Transylvania. 
Translated  ^  the  Rev.  J.  Craiff,  D.D.,  Hamburgh.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubign^,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  464.  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Th£  history  of  Hungarian  protestantism  is  little  known  in  this  country. 
Our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  German  and 
Swiss  branches  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  have  consequently  failed  to 
understand  some  bearings  of  the  great  question,  or  to  appreciate  rightly 
the  events  which  led  to  it,  or  the  £fficulties  it  had  to  encounter. 
This  deficiency  is  well  supphed,  so  far  as  Himgary  and  Transylvania 
are  concerned,  by  the  volume  before  us,  which  has  been  prepared  with 
much  care,  displays  extensive  research,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  discrimi- 
nating and  conscientious  spirit.  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  be  gratified  by  its  painstaking  labors;  while  the  more  general 
reader  vnll  gather  from  its  pages  a  large  mass  of  information,  for 
which  he  must  otherwise  search  through  many  bulky  volumes.  The 
author,  as  eveir  historical  writer  should  do,  has  indicated  the  authori- 
ties on  which  his  statements  are  founded,  and  has  thus  furnished  his 
readers  with  the  means  of  correcting  his  errors,  and  of  supplying  his 
omissions.  The  work  is  anonymous,  which^we  regret  the  less,  as  the 
names  of  Drs.  Craig  and  Merle  D*Aubigne  are  g^ven.  The  latter  has 
prefixed  an  Introduction,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says,  *  The  Author 
is  a  man  possessed  of  enlightened  piety,  sound  judgment,  integrity, 
faithfulness,  and  christian  wisdom.  He  has  obtained  his  materials 
firom  the  most  authentic  soiurces.  Qx)vemment  edicts,  protocols, 
convent  visitation  reports,  and  official  correspondence,  have  all  been 
consulted  with  scrupulous  attention,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
quotations  which  he  cites.  He  has  thus  sought  to  place  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  book  on  an  indisputable  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  it  impervious  to  the  shafts  of  hostile  criticism.'  From  such  a 
quarter  this  is  high  praise ;  but  no  attentive  reader  of  the  volume  will 
be  inclined  to  ques^on  its  correctness.  As  filling  up  a  chasm  which 
has  long  existed  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Chnstianity,  and  intro- 
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ducing  to  our  acquaintance  many  noble  witnesses  to  '  the  truth,*  we 
receive  the  work  with  thankfulness,  and  cordially  reoommend  it  to  our 
friends. 


The  Folitieal  Annual  and  Befarmer's  Hand-Booh  for  IBM.  Fd^P-  ^^^ 

pp.  96.     London :  A.  and  S.  Cockshaw. 

This  little  volume  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  .JJmanaeJtMy  of 
which  so  many  are  now  published  at  the  close  of  each  year.  It  has  a 
higher  aim,  and  will  prove  much  more  serviceable.  It  commences  with 
an  analysis  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1852,  1853,  extending  to 
twenty-three  pages,  which  is  executed  with  much  skill  and  distinctness. 
The  Census  Ketums  on  '  Religious  Worship '  are  also  analyzed,  and 
their  main  points  lucidly  exhibited.  A  list  is  furnished  of  the  county 
and  borough  members,  with  a  return  of  the  population,  the  inhabited 
houses,  and  the  number  of  electors  in  each.  The  anticipated  Reform 
Bill,  the  Ballot,  the  Braintrce  Church-rate  decision,  and  various  other 
matters  of  general  interest,  are  also  introduced,  and  aj^ropriate  infor- 
mation and  counsel  respecting  all  are  given.  The  value  of  such  a 
Manual  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  It  is  published  at  one  shilling, 
and  every  reformer  should  have  it  within  reach,  as  he  will  freqiieiiti^ 
need  just  such  information  as  it  communicates. 


Daili/  Bible  Tllu9tration9,  Being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  on 
Subjects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Ge<^raphy,  Antiquities, 
and  Theology.  Especially  designed  for  the  Fainily  Circle.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Evening  Series.  Edinburgh :  WDliani 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 


We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  work  of  whidi  ibis 
▼olume  forms  the  completion.  It  is  amongst  the  moat  uaelul  of 
Dr.  Kitto's  numerous  publications.  Indeed,  we  question  wbeihar  it 
will  not  be  more  widely  circulated  than  any  other,  and  be  more  1m^ 
ingly,  though  not  perhaps  so  obviously,  beneticial.  The  preMnt  TohnM 
IS  devoted  to  '  The  Apostles  and  Early  Church,'  and  is  adapted  to  tbt 
dosing  three  months  of  the  year, — the  plan  of  the  work  being  to  Mqipij 
a  chapter  for  each  evening  of  thi^  period.  '  The  historical  intimitMMM,' 
says  I>r.  Kitto, '  contained  in  the  Epistles,  have  been  carefully  gathflnd 
up,  and  interwoven  with  the  leaoing  matter  from  the  Acts  of  At 
Apostles.  The  conclusions  exhibited  are  founded  on  a  critical 
of  the  sacred  text, — ^the  special  results  of  which  are,  whenever  m 
or  when  peculiariy  interesting,  explained ;  but  are  more  frequen:^ 
bodied  in  the  statement  or  recital,  without  remark.'  We  coD0al«_„. 
Dr.  Kitto  on  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  which  is  so  adminhlj 
suited  '  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Qod's  Word,  bj  rendecx^;  the 
apprekennce  study  of  its  contents  a  labor  of  love  to  many.' 
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The  Case  of  the  Manchester  EdueoHonute.  Part  II.  A  Review  of 
the  Evidence  taken  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  relation  to  a  Scheme  of  Seculflr  Education.  By  John 
Hinton,  M.A.     Svo.  pp.  99.    London ;  John  Snow. 

Mb.  Hinton  truly  remarks  that '  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  are  rather 
like  graves  in  which  the  most  precious  things  may  be  buried,  than 
mines  out  of  which  people  at  large  will  take  the  trouble  to  dig  them.' 
He  has,  therefore,  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  in  preparing  this 
analysis,  which  affords  a  ready  means,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters,  to  ascertain  the  views,  and  test  the  reasonings,  of  the  advocates 
of  a  secular  system  of  education.  His  review  is  full,  searching,  and 
most  able.  It  brings  out  in  distinct  relief  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
some  of  the  chief  witnesses  of  last  session;  and  exhibits,  with  admirable 
force  and  completeness,  the  superior  advantages  of  what  is  popularly 
termed  *  Voluntary  Education.'  Could  our  representatives  be  induced 
to  master  the  facts  of  this  question,  we  should  be  spared  the  miserable 
exhibitions  of  ignorance  and  superficial  philanthropy  which  are  now 
frequently  visible  in  St.  Stephen's.  We  thank  Mr.  Hinton  for  his  pains- 
taking, and  cordially  recommend  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  pam- 
phlet. Taken  in  connexion  with  his  analysis  of  the  Evidence  of  a 
former  session,  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  publication  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  show  the  present  condition  of  the  educa- 
tional controversy,  the  views  of  different  parties,  and  the  simplicity, 
expansivenessy  and  capability  of  the  voluntary  system. 


The  Despot  of  JEastem  Europe,  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Revelations 
of  Russia.'  Third  Edition.  Three  Vols.  12mo.  London:  T.  C. 
Newby.     1854 

A  TJEW  edition  of  this  eloquent  description  of  the  state  and  literature 
of  sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  men,  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia; 
and  of  the  pohtical  condition  of  thirty  milUons  more  of  kin- 
dred races  under  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Porte,  now  threatened 
with  a  fearful  war,  comes  out  opportunely  at  a  great  crisis.  It  will 
help  to  settle  widely  divergent  opinions.  The  author  insists  that 
the  Turkish  government  is  more  favourable  to  its  Christian  subjects 
than  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  governments  are  to  theirs. 
This  judgment  establishes  a  capital  point  in  the  present  crisis,  that 
civilization  will  not  gain  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Sultan,  as  planned 
for  a  century  and  a  half  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia.  Reserving  the 
elaborate  developement  of  this  point  to  an  early  opportunity,  we  turn 
to  another  side  of  the  vast  picture  so  well  drawn  in  this  work — ^namely, 
to  the  political  state  of  the  Finns,  whose  country  Russia  seized  in 
-what  was  ludicrously  called  the  settUment  of  Europe  forty  years  aeo. 
The  author  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  Czar  on  that  sidOy 
and  our  Baltic  fleet  will  soon  put  that  weakness  to  the  test.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  broken  faith  with  the  people  of  Finland 
exactly  as  the  German  governments   madly  refused  their  promised 
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constitutions  to  the  millions  who,  in  1818,  nobly  helped  to  save 
them  from  Napoleon:  and  the  misruled  Finns  and  mortified  Swedes 
are  ready  to  second  an  attack  upon  the  ^Russians.  'Wbaterer 
may  be  the  political  condition  of  Sweden,  no  government  could  resist 
the  popular  movement,  which  would  compel  it  to  join  with  England, 
and  invade  Finland,  if,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, the  prospect  of  recovering  that  principality  were  held  out  to  the 
Swedes.* 

So  much  for  the  disposition  of  the  Swedes.  Then,  as  to  the  Finns 
themselves,  they  have  been  outraged  by  violent  measures  to  RuMtianize 
them,  and  to  substitute  a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  system  of  administra- 
tion in  the  place  of  .the  eqtdtable  government  that  existed  when  Fin- 
land was  a  Swedish  province.  The  point  of  invasion  is  shown  to  be 
Cronstadt,  built  on  a  Finnish  island ;  and,  though  fortified  with  care, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  means  of  attack  at  our  command.  Cionstadt 
is  the  only  defence  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  capital  will  be  at  our  menj 
after  we  have  occupied  Finland.  But,  be  it  remembered,  Cronstadt  u 
said  by  Lord  Londonderry  in  his  *  Northern  Travels'  to  be  impregp[iable. 

The  author's  survey  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  Russia  upon  all 
her  vast  frontiers  is  justified  bv  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs;  and 
his  anticipation  of  a  union  of  France  and  England  in  a  war  against  that 
aggressive  power  is  singularly  sagacious. 

These  voliunes  display  the  oppressed  condition  of  all  the  Slavoniaa 
races  under  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  too,  as  well  as  of  those  under 
BuBsia.  He  even  predicts  the  early  overthrow  of  these  despotiaros 
*  before  the  mere  volition  of  Western  Europe,'  and  they  are  Iktallj 
menaced  *  on  the  side  of  France  by  an  avalanche  of  eager  bayoneta,  .  . 
Another  ten  years,'  he  added,  in  the  edition  of  this  work  of  IM^ 
'  will  not  pass  without  the  outbreak  of  that  political  tempest  of  which 
the  elements  in  Eastern  Europe,  arrested  by  despotism,  are  aocunni- 
lating  like  dammed-up  waters,  to  burst  through  all  bounds.' — VoL  liL 
pp.  342,  349. 

And  it  is  upon  this  volcano  of  social  discontent  that  the  Empenv  of 
Bussia  has  cast  the  fresh  materials  of  mischief,  religious  bigobj,  and 
ruthless  ambition. 


The  Leaendary  and  Poetiedl  Eemains  of  John  Boby,  Auih^t  ff 
'  Traditions  of  Lancashire:  With  a  Sketch  of  his  Litcnry  Life  nd 
Character.     By  his  Widow,  pp.  376.     London:   Longman  and  Ox 

Mb.  Rosy  belonged  to  the  small  class  of  English  gentlemen  who  have 
connected  the  exact  business  habits  of  a  banker  with  the  agncabb 
pursuits  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  Endowed  with  a  mindof  rara 
vivacity  and  versatility,  his  talents  had  the  advantage  of  early  devdop- 
mcnt  and  diversified  practice,  in  the  midst  of  much  domestic  hnpina^ 
and  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  for  whom  his  instrucirre  «dl 
playful  conversational  powers  had  more  than  common  charms.  Oott 
personal  recollections  supply  many  confirmations  of  the  '  Skeidi/  m 
which  Mrs  Roby  has  reviewed  his  library  life.     Whatever  be  did  In 
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did  with  ease,  and  there  were  few  things  that  he  could  not  do.  At  an 
accountant  he  was  pronounced  hy  competent  judges  to  be  unequalled, 
yet  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  supernatural.  His  skill  in  music, 
his  facility  of  versification,  his  extraordinary  love  of  system  and 
punctuality,  his  love  of  nature,  his  command  of  the  pencil,  his  quick 
observation  of  character  and  manners,  his  engaging  cheerfvdness,  and 
in  later  years  his  humble  christian  piety  are  modestly  portrayed  by 
his  affectionate  biographer.  The  loss  of  the  Orion  steamer  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  near  Port  Patrick,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1850,  is 
described.  Mrs.  Eroby  and  his  daughter  were  among  those  who 
escaped,  but  the  husband  and  father  was  seen  no  more. 

The  '  Remains'  in  this  volume  consist  of  an  original  piece  of  sacred 
music;  nearly  seventy  '  Lyrics;*  *  The  Duke  of  Mantua,'  a  tragedy  ; 
and  three  '  Legends.'  They  exhibit  great  variety  of  poetical  fancy, 
feeling,  and  art.  The  trageay  is  a  very  rich  and  powerful  production. 
We  commend  the  entire  volimie  to  our  readers  as  one  of  unusual 
interest. 


Jlraim  nf  tin  j^ont^* 


.  Pabliamext  was  Opened  by  the  Queex  va  Pebsok  on  the 
31st  of  Jaxuabt,  and  the  Speech  of  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion 
has  been  received,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  more  than  usual 
satisfaction.  The  composition  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  partial  reve- 
lations supplied  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  led 
men  to  regard  witli  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  this  piece  of  state 
ceremonial.  It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  enemies  are  disappointed, 
and  true  friends  gratified,  by  the  announcements  made.  We  should 
have  been  gratified  by  a  more  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
Eastern  question.  This  would  have  consisted  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect  quite  as  much  as  the  very  guarded  phraseology  employed. 
However,  we  are  willing  to  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  then*  position,  and  taking  into  account  the  views  subsequently 
broached  in  both  Houses  by  Ministers,  are  ready  to  give  an  acquittal 
for  whatever  has  been  erroneous  in  the  past,  if  their  future  coiu^e  be 
unequivocal  and  vigorous.  It  may  be  wise  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
moderation  in  preliminary  measures — Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  has 
evidently  done  so — but  now  that  negotiation  has  failed,  a  bold  and 
vigorous  course  of  action  is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  occasion,  or 
likely  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  early  and  successful  termination. 
The  other  topics  embraced  in  the  Queen's  Speech  are  full  of  promise. 
The  coasting  trade  is  to  be  opened  '  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations;' 
N.  S. — VOL  VII.  B   B 
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the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to  be  reformed: ;  the 
gystem  of  admission  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Country  is  to  he  im- 
proved ;  testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the  Civil  Com-ts ;  the  law  of  settlement  to 
be  amended ;  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  reformed ;  and  *  more  effectttai 
precautions'  are  to  be  taken  'against  the  evils  of  bribery  axMl  of 
corrupt  practices  at  elections.'  Such  are  the  topics  commended  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  two  Houses.  The  bill  of  fieure  is  good ;  we  wait  to 
see  how  the  dishes  are  served  up.  If  the  performance  is  equal  to  the 
promise,  we  are  entering  on  a  session  which  will  be  noted  in  par- 
liamentary history.  It  were  easy  to  specify  other  topics  which  we  should 
Eke  to  have  had  embraced,  but  where  so  much  is  proflfered  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  complain.  We  are  encouraged'  by  the  announcement 
promptly  made  by  Mr.  Hayter  of  the  order  in  which  the  government 
purpose  to  submit  their  several  measures  to  the  House.  Such  an 
announcement  wore  an  air  of  sincerity  and  earnestness ;  it  betokened 
forethought  and  preparation ;  and  was  welcomed  as  a  good  augnry-of 
the  business  character  of  the  session. 

We  ABE  NOT  SUBPBISED  AT  THE  EPJFORTS  MADE  IS  BOTH  HoUSES  to 

deter  ministers  from  the  ftdfilment  of  their  promise  respecting  parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the  Lords  on  the  10th  inst., 
by  Earl  Grey,  and  as  matter  of  course,  was  supported  by  Lord  Derby. 
The  groimd  taken  was  the  imminency  of  war,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  united  and  vigorous  action.  The  reply  of  the  Premier  was 
distinct  and  unequivocal.  *  Her  Majesty^ 8  Government  have  felt  thai 
their  character  is  at  stake,  and  depends  on  the  introduction  of  that 
measure.*  We  are  glad  that  such  a  reply  was  ehcited,  and  only  regret 
that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Reform  BiU  of 
1832.  We  do  not  suspect  Earl  Grey  of  abandoning  the  principles  of 
Lord  Howick ;  but  regard  his  positicMi  as  infelicitous,  and  as  adding 
another  to  the  many  illustrations  previously  supplied,  of  tiie  crotchety 
character  of  his  lorship's  mind.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Commons  by  Lord  Jocelyn,  and  was  met  in  the  same  spirit  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  His  lordship  accordingly  proceeded  on  the  13th  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  *  further  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  representation  of  the  people.'  The  main  features  of  this  biU 
are  the  disfranchisement  of  nineteen  boroughs  returning  twenty-nine 
members,  the  popiJation  of  which  is  below  5000,  and  the  numoer  of 
electors  less  than  300 ;  and  the  taking  away  one  representative  from 
thirty-three  other  boroughs  where  the  population  is  less  than  10,000, 
and  the  electors  below  600.  It  is  thus  proposed  to  diminish  the 
number  of  representatives  by  sixty-two,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 

Population  as  the  basis  of  his  arrangements,  his  lordship  proposed  to 
ivide  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  containing  nearly  800,000  inha- 
bitants, and  the  southern  division  of  Lancashire,  with  about  500,000, 
and  to  give  to  each  of  these  divisions  three  representatives,  and  an 
additional  one  to  thirty-eight  other  counties,  the  population  of  which 
exceeds  100,000.  The  number  of  county  members  will  thus  be  in- 
creased forty-six.     Eight  towns  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitant* 


\ 
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are  also  to  receive  an  additional  member  each,  and  the  borough  of 
Salford,  with  upwards  of  80,000,  at  present  returning  one  member,  is 
to  send  two.  Three  towns,  Birkenhead,  Staleybridge,  and  Burnley, 
with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  are  to  have  one  member  each ; 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  are  to  constitute  a  borough,  a2id  return  two 
members ;  the  Inns  of  Court,  two ;  and  the  London  University,  one. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  distribute  the  62  seats  now  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  4  seats — Sudbury 
and  St.  Albans — ^previously  disfranchised : — 

Coimties,  and  divisions  of  coimties     .     .     ,     ,  38 

West  Riding 4 

South  Lancashire *  4 

Three  new  boroughs,  one  each 3 

One  new  borough 2 

Nine  boroughs,  one  each  additional  ....  9 

Inns  of  Court 2 

London  University 1 

Scotland  .     .     : 3 

The  franchise  is  to  be  greatly  extended.  In  counties,  £10  houae-: 
holders  are  to  have  a  vote,  provided — except  in  the  case  of  residence-^ 
the  building  on  which  their  claim  is  foimded  be  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5 ;  and  in  boroughs  a  £6  rental,  with  two-andra-half  years  residence^ 
is  to  be  a  qualification.  Several  new  classes  of  voters  are  to  be  created. 
A  yearly  salary  of  £100 ;  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £10  annually  <m, 
Government,  Bank,  or  East  India  Stock ;  the  payment  of  408.  a  year 
income  or  assessed  taxes ;  the  being  a  graduate  in  any  University 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  or  a  deposit  of  £50  in  a  Savings  Bank 
for  a  period  not  less  than  three  years,  will  each  confer  a  right  of  voting. 
The  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  prior  to  voting  is  abandoned ;  freemen^ 
with  due  regard  to  existing  interests,  are  to  cease;  and  the  necessity  of 
vacating  seats  on  the  acceptance  of  office  is  to  be  annulled.  Another 
provision  of  the  measure,  which  is  perfectly  novel,  is  the  representation 
of  minorities.  In  those  places,  whether  coimties  or  boroughs,  which 
return  three  members,  it  is  proposed  ^  that,  in  giving  their  votes,  the 
electors  shall  vote  as  they  do  at  prasent,  only  for  two  candidates  out 
of  the  three,  80  that  when  the  minority  exceeds  two-fifths  of  the  whol6> 
number  of  electors,  they  will  be  enabl^  to  have  one  representative  out 
of  the  three  who  are  to  be  returned.' 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  measure  introduced  by  Ministers, 
and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  it  exceeds  our  expectations.  We 
could  readily  take  exception  to  some  of  them,  and  are  sorry  that  others 
— the  ballot,  for  instance — are  not  included;  but  looking  at  the  mea* 
siu*e  as  a  whole,  we  hail  its  appearance  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  and 
trust  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  liberal  members  to  endanger  it. 
Let  the  utmost  efforts  be  made  to  improve  its  details,  but  better  take 
the  Bill  as  it  is  than  endanger  its  success  by  too  pertinacious  an  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  its  provisions.  The  representation  of  minorities  i» 
an  involved  as  well  as  a  novel  scheme;  the  large  increase  <^  oounlj 
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meitiberB  is  seriously  objectionable,  but  will  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
reduction  of  the  franchise  from  £50  to  £10;  the  term  of  residence  in 
a  borough,  not  house,  is  much  too  long;  and  the  exemption  of  members 
from  the  necessity  of  vacating  their  seats  on  the  acceptance  of  office, 
though  convenient  to  statesmen,  is  adverse  to  popular  influence.  To 
these  and  some  other  features  of  the  measure  strong  objections  may  be 
urged;  yet  we  are  glad  to  And  that,  at  a  meeting  <S  about  fifly  liberal 
members  held  on  the  21st,  ^  it  was  ui;ianimouidy  resolved,  after  a  dis- 
cu99ian  of  three  hours,  to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.* 
Various  and  very  strong  opinions  were  expressed  respecting  some  of  its 
clauses  ;  but  the  conclusion  was  favourable  to  unanimity,  and  so  far 
strengthens  our  hope  that  the  measure  will  pass. 

The  Bill  has  been  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second  reading  is  fixed 
for  the  13th  of  March. 

When  the  Navioatiox  Act  was  repealed  about  five  teabs 
BIXCE,  our  coasting  trade  was  oxemptoil  from  the  operation  of  the  new 
sv.stem.  The  measure  originally  included  the  coasting  as  well  as  the 
foreign  trade,  but  on  the  representation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Custom  House,  Ministers  excluded  the  forjner  from  their  bill.  Subse- 
quent experience  has  convinced  them  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  fears 
expressed,  and  the  beneficial  working  of  the  measure  has  led  the  pre- 
sent government  to  bring  in  a  bill  extending  its  principle  *  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  last  legislative  restriction  upon  the  use  of  foreign  ships.' 
Tliis  was  done  on  the  3rd  by  ^tr.  Cardwell,  in  a  speech  which  clearly 
established  the  salutary  ()}>eration  of  free-tratle  in  shipping,  and  placed 
beyond  reasonable  question  the  expediency  of  carrying  out  a  principle 
so  auspiciously  commenced.  We  take  the  measure  as  an  earnest  of 
the  good  faith  in  which  Lor<l  Al)erdeen'H  Cabinet  are  prepared  to  re- 
deem tlieir  pledges,  and  do  not  anticipate  nmch  difficulty  in  it«  passage 
through  Pariiament.  With  this  measure  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  coupled  another,  having  for  its  object  a  consolidation  and 
amendment  of  the  various  laws  passed,  since  the  Navigation  Act,  for 
the  benclit  of  British  shipping.  Taken  in  conjunction,  the  two  mea- 
sures cannot  fail  to  operate  most  usefully  in  raising  the  character  of 
our  seamen,  contributing  to  their  comfort,  diminishing  the  danger  of 
their  vocation,  and  in  meeting  the  requirt»ments  of  an  ever-extending 
commerce. 

The  Admissiox  of  .Jews  to  Pakliamext  has  been  matter  of 
discussion  for  some  years  past.  Session  ai^er  session  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Lower  House  in  order  to  legalize  it,  but  the  party 
spirit  of  many,  ami  the  jH»rsoual  hostility  of  a  few,  have  hitherto  insured 
its  rejection.  The  same  object  is  now  sought  in  another  mode,  and  b}' a 
mon*  comprehensive  measure.  This  is  us  it  sliould  be.  We  rejoice  in 
th4»  stt'p,  and  await  the  result  with  anxiety,  yet  not  \inthout  liope.  On 
the  0th,  Lord  .John  Kussell  moved  that  the  House  should  go  intoCom- 
mittee  with  a  view  of  eon>iclering  *  the  oath^  at  present  administervd 
to  niemlHTs  of  parliament  on  taking  tlieir  seats,  and  also  to  persons 
taking  ofliee.'  The  oath  of  allegiance  his  lonhihip  correctly  described 
as  *  plain  smd  intelligible,'  but  those  of  supremacy  and  abjuration  weiv 
meet  d:i..  x».'rs  not  now  existing,  and  an»,  consequently,  worse 
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than  useless.  He  also  proposed  to  omit  the  Eoman-catholic  oath  im- 
posed by  the  10th  George  IV.,  chap.  7,  and  the  words  *on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,'  which  have  prevented  Baron  Rothschild  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Salomons  from  taking  their  seats.  In  lieu  of  these  oaths 
his  lordship  proposed  the  following,  the  terms  of  which  are  as  intel- 
ligible as  their  import  is  free  from  reasonable  objection : — *  I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Miyesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever  which  may  be  made  against  her 
person,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  endeavour 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  her  Majesty  and  her  successors  all  trea- 
sons and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  bfe  formed  against  her  and 
them;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  which  succession 
is  established  by  an  act  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  further  regulation  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  better  security  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subject,"  as  it  stands  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia ;  and 
I  do  hereby  abjure  allegiance  to  any  other  person  claiming  a  right  to 
the  Crown ;  and  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince  or  potentate  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  this  kingdom.     So  help  me  God.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Lord  Russell  clearly  intimated  that, 
if  his  proposition  was  rejected,  *  it  may  hereafter  be  a  question  for  the 
House  whether  it  should  not  prefer  the  course  taken  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pease  to  that  which  has  since  been  taken  with  respect  to  gentlemen  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion.'  We  are  glad  that  his  lordship  is  prepared 
fairly  to  look  at  such  an  alternative :  it  will  go  far  to  determine  several 
vot^.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  opposed  the  measure,  and  announced  that  he 
should  divide  against  it  on  the  second  reading,  as  he  *  believed  it  would 
be  of  a  most  mischievous  character.' 

Lord  John  Russell  ox  the  10th  obtai^d  leave  to  brikg  nr 
TWO  BILLS,  one  *  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  bribery, 
treating,  and  undue  influence  at  elections  of  members  of  parliament ;' 
and  the  other,  *  to  amend  the  law  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions,  and 
for  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament.'  We  cannot  do  more,  for  want  of 
space,  than  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  leading  provisions  of  these 
measures.  The  pecuniary  penalties  attaching  to  bribery  are  so  high 
as  to  operate  in  the  way  of  preventing  convictions.  *  The  attempt^' 
said  his  lordship,  *  to  inflict  a  fine  of  £500  upon  a  poor  voter,  who 
perhaps  receives  5s.  for  his  vote  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  and 
that  no  object  is  gained  by  maintaining  these  penalties.'  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  by  the  ministerial  measure,  that  bribery  be  still  subject 
to  punishment,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  a  misdemeanor,  but  that 
high  pecuniary  penalties  be  not  maintained.  All  persons  guilty  of 
bribery  are  to  be  *  for  ever  incapable  of  being  elected  members  of  par- 
liament;' those  guilty  of  treating,  of  exercismg  undue  influence,  or  of 
making  illegal  payments,  are  to  be  disqualified  for  voting  '  for  the  same 
place  and  during  the  same  parliament;'  and  electors  receiving  bribes  are 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  register  of  voters,  and  their  names  to  form  a 
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separate  list,  to  '  be  printed  and  publicly  affixed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  the  roister  of  votes,  so  that  they  might  for  crer  after  appear 
as  disqualified.    . 

The  main  features  of  the  other  measure  proposed  by  his  lordship 
are  that  all  petitions  alleging  bribery,  Ac.,  be  referred  to  a  preliminary 
committee  of  fifteen  members, '  which  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
grand  jury.'  If  they  report  that  there  is  suflQcient  ground  to  proceed, 
an  election  committee  is  to  be  appointed  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
committee  is  to  inTcstigate  the  case,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  petitioner 
has  proceeded  on  probable  grounds,  costs  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  exchequer;  otherwise  he  is  to  pay  the  emntes  of  the 
member  whose  seat  he  has  assailed.  When  a  successful  candidate  is 
prored  to  have  been  elected  by  bribery,  his  opponent,  if  he  has  ob- 
tained two-thirds  as  many  votes,  is  to  he  declared  elected;  where  the 
general  prevalence  of  bribery  is  shown,  the  Crown  is  to  be  empowered 
to  issue  a  commission,  and — ^to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of 
election  committees — ^to  api>oint  barristers  of  ten  years  standing  as 
assessors.  Further,  on  any  person  being  convicted  of  bribery  hr  an 
election  committee,  the  Attomey-Ckneral,  at  the  imtanoe  of  the 
Speaker,  is  to  prosecute  without  other  formality  being  required.  Such 
are  the  main  features  of  these  measures,  and  they  constitute  undoubt- 
edly  a  great  improvement  on  the  existing  state  of  things.  Like  most, 
however,  of  the  measures  proix>sed,  they  fail  in  some  important  respects. 
Though  wc  do  not  regard  the  ballot  as  a  panacea^  wo  are  satisfied  Uiat 
it  is  absolutely  needful  to  an  eradication  of  this  evil.  It  may  not 
suffice,  by  itself;  but  without  it  no  other  means  will  be  effectaaL 
Neither  do  we  think  the  evil  will  be  corrected  while  the  House  retains 
in  its  own  hands  the  cognizance  of  such  cases.  Let  the  charge  of 
bribery,  like  other  charges,  be  preferred  before  the  ordinary  tribiuiak 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  more  effectual  check  will  be  impoaed  ibao  by 
an  the  complicated  machinery  which  parliament  can  devise. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  measure  submitted  to  the 
House  on  the  16th,  as  we  can  scarcely  regard  it  in  a  serious  iigbt,  and 
it  wearA  no  one  aspect  of  practical  efficiency.  As  the  '  Nonoonformist' 
observes,  '  The  thing  is  al)out  as  feasible  as  confining  an  offeoaiTe  smeD 
by  means  of  garden-netting.* 

A  Bill  tor  Arolthhtxo  the  TR8TAMK?rTAmT  JuBiamonoK  ov 

THB  ECCLEJ^TASTTCAL  CorBTS,  A^D  TRAlfSTEBBINO  TT  TO  TBI  ColTBT 

OF  Chancery,  has  been  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lovda,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  with  the  marked  wppnvnl  of 
the  Law  Lords  generally.  Allien  Lord  Brougham  brought  fonriffd  bis 
measure  in  lB^i8,  the  state  of  the  (Jourt  of  Chancery  was  snob  as  to 
make  the  transfer  now  thought  so  satisfactory  a  proposal  simply  iaad* 
missit)le.  And  the  mero  transfer  is  even  now  perhaps  the  leMl  of  tbe 
advantages  of  Lord  Cranworth's  bill.  There  are  but  lew  yiestiona 
which  can  arise  upon  a  testamentary  document.     Is  it  really  wbat  it 

Surports  to  lie?  Is  it  valid?  Wliat  does  it  mean  ?  What  pK^op"^ 
oes  it  affect  ?  To  decide  these  questions  we  have  employed  the  Uoort 
of  Chancery,  the  Supreme  Courts  at  Westminster,  the  Cooiti  at 
Boctor^s  Commons,  and  386  courts  dependent  upon  the  kft^  iMA 


aM  wtfHeredthrcMighout  tiie  countary.  Not  oseof  allih^e  juriadietiona 
is  eanpeteiit  to  eni^tiu  more  thaa  one,  or  perlitps  two,  of  the  above 
^nantont,  or  it  is  only  competent  to  esiertain  <me  of  them  in  certain 
fltM8.  It  is  obviona  that  nothiog^  eta  be  done  to  any  purpose  ufitO 
the  aehudUy  of  the  will  ia  aettled.  Thia  rests  aometiinee  witibi  one  or 
more  of  the  386  local  courts,  and  soometimea  with  one  of  the  higher 
ooiirta  at  Doctors*  Commons.  The  test  is  usually  the  locality  of  dif- 
lierent  portions  of  the  property;  and,  as  the  legal  locality  is  not  gener- 
ally  the  place  of  physical  position  (we  are  picking  our  words  as  caiSsfully 
aa  we  can),  and  as  the  executors  constantly  ^acover  the  existence  of 
piToperty  affecting  tho. jurisdiction  after  i^Q  decision  has  been  obtained, 
probates  have  to  be  recalled,  and  prooeedinga  upon  them  elsewhere  to 
he  reacinded;  wills  get  lost;  and  prepay  gets  spent.  If  the  testator 
haa  landed  property  as  well  as  personalty,  the  result  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  settles  nothing  as  to  the  land:  and,  though 
it  hardly  ever  happens  that  the  decisions  are  contradictory,  the  necea* 
aity  of  a  double  procedure  to  carry  out  the  same  clause  of  the  8am« 
wiU  is  itself  an  enormous  grievance.  We  say,  thereibre,  that  the  mere 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  is  as  nothing  compared  to  its  consolidation. 
Thia  ia  now  to  be  effected.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  have  complete 
juriadiction  over  every  question  arising  out  of  a  will — i»b  avo  usque  md 
mala.  Most  earnestly  do  we  trust  that  nothing  will  be  suffered  to 
defeat  or  delay  the  measure. 

Not  amono  the  least  msmobabls  occrnBEKCSs  or  the  moitth 
is  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  MANCHEaxEB  astd 
SALFO&n  Education  Bill.     For  the  third  time,  and  certainly  with  a 
laudable  perseverance,  has  this  bill  been  introduced  into  parliament. 
In  1852,  its  introduclion  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  com^- 
mittee,  a  view  of  the  result  of  whose  unfinished  labours  was  given  in 
the  *  Eclectic  Review'  for  February,  1853.     Last  year  its  progress  was 
obstructed  by  the  introduction  of  the  government  measure;  but  at 
length  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been  expressed  upon  it.     Brought 
in  as  a  private  bill,  the  first  which  the  House  or  the  public  heard  of  it 
was  the  announcement  of  the  second  reading,  which  was  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  the  21st  of  February,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  con- 
siderable length  and  importance.     The   second  reading  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  motion  was  met   by   an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  to  the  effect  that  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
education  by  public  rate  ought  not  to  be  effected  by  a  private  bill; 
and  this  amendment,  modified,  in  order  to  meet  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  by  the  introduction  of  the  words  *  at  the  present  time,'  waa, 
after  nearly  seven  hours'  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  29,  the  num- 
bers being  105  for,  and  76  against  it.  We  confess  ourselves  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  this  vote.  Sevend  members  exclaimed  against  getting  rid  of 
a  measure  on  an  important  subject  by  a  sort  of  teclmical  objection ;  but 
we  agree  fully  with  those  who  maintained  that  educations  kg^ialation 
involves  great  principles  of  public  policy  which  ought  first  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  House  itself,  and  after  the  fullest  discussion,  before  aay 
private  bill  whatever  relating  to  it  should  be  entertained.  Mr.  Wal^pole 
strongly  denounced  the  system  of  a  school-rate  aa  a  practical  revival  of- 
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the  church-rate,  with  more  than  the  mischiefs  of  the  church-rate,  be- 
cause without  its  prescriptive  antiquity ;  and  Mr.  Wigram  exposed 
with  much  force  the  proposal  contained  in  the  bill  to  legalize  the  viola- 
tion of  school  trusts.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  advo- 
cate their  favourite  scheme  of  secular  education,  but  they  were  effectively 
met  by  Lord  John  Kussell  and  Mr.  £.  Ball,  on  the  ground  of  the 
repulsiveness  of  such  a  system  to  English  feeling,  and  its  utter  inade- 
quacy to  secure  the  objects  for  which  education  itself  is  desired.  The 
educational  voluntaries  were  represented  in  the  debate  by  Mr.  Peto  and 
Mr.  Miall ;  the  former  of  whom  gave  a  brief  but  compact  and  effective 
statement  of  the  facts  which  exhibit  the  present  aspect  of  the  question; 
and  the  latter  threw  some  rays  of  vivid  light  on  the  palpable  darkness 
of  the  House  as  to  the  principles  of  the  voluntary  educationists  them- 
selves. We  tender  our  thanks  to  both  these  gentlemen  for  their  well- 
timed  and  efficient  service ;  we  believe  also  they  were  well  sustained  by 
the  votes  of  those  who  hold  similar  opinions.  On  the  whole,  the  debate 
was  interesting,  and  we  do  not  doubt  it  will  be  useful.  We  understand 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  promoters  of  the  rejected  bill  will  make  any 
further  parliamentary  effort;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
Bcheme  was  noticed  in  the  House,  we  should  doubt  whether  the  adro- 
cates  of  secular  education  will  find  much  encouragement  to  bring 
forward  theirs. 

The  CALUM^^xs  aojltnst  Pbi>'C£  Albebt,  admitting  at  they 
did  of  no  suitable  refutation  during  the  recess,  met  vrith  an  ignominoua 
extinction  on  the  first  night  of  the  parliamentanr  session.  These 
calumnies  exhibit  in  an  unprecendented  degree  the  fickleness  and 
unscrupulous  licence  of  some  portions  of  the  British  press.  The 
'  Morning  Advestiser*  was  the  first  to  publish  these  rumours;  and  for 
weeks,  if  not  months,  they  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  stipple 
material  of  their  daily  intelligence  and  animadversion.  Awakened  bj 
the  din,  the  '  Daily  News,'  and  even  the  '  Morning  Herald,'  availed 
themselves  of  the  same  topic  during  the  dearth  of  news  which  mraili 
in  a  parliamentary  recess.  No  charge  against  His  R<^al  Highness 
was  too  outrageous  for  publication.  He  had  biased  the  Queen  agaiiist 
the  interests  of  this  country,  opened  despatches,  intrigued  with  our 
ministers  at  foreign  courts,  and  surreptitiously  conveyed  informtttioii  to 
foreign  potentates.  He  had  tampered  with  the  Horse  Guards,  pre- 
judiced her  Majesty  against  certain  of  her  advisers,  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  treason!  This  bubble,  tlie 
blowing  of  which  had  occupied  so  long  a  time,  and  had  attracted  so 
much  of  public  attention,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  exploded 
in  a  single  hour,  on  the  3 1st  of  January,  leaving  its  authors  covered 
alike  with  ridicule  and  shame.  Although  it  was  obviously  inconeislaii 
with  the  ])osition  of  the  prince  consort  to  reply  to  anonymous  wiiieis 
in  newspapers,  yet  her  Majesty's  ministers  inchested  a  wise  rsgird  for 
popular  feeling,  however  misled,  in  resolving  to  set  it  aside  by  oob  con- 
clusive declaration.  In  that  solemn  averment,  ministers  present  and 
past,  and  of  all  parties  cordially  concurred.  It  was  held  by  the 
premier,  that  His  Royal  Highness  being  ]K>ssessed  of  the  confiding 
affection  of  her  Majesty,  could  not  but  converse  with  her  on  all  publio 
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matters  to  which  her  attention  was  directed.  It  was  maintained,  that 
as  a  privy  counsellor,  this  was  part  of  his  duty;  but  Lord  Campbell's 
dictum  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the  question,  declared  that  he  had 
this  right,  not  merely  as  a  privy  counsellor,  but  as  an  alter  ego.  It 
was  shown  that  this  cognizance  (for  it  has  never  been  interference)  of 
political  and  diplomatic  business  was  earnestly  recommended  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  heartily  sanctioned  by  every  subsequent  minister. 
Indeed,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  (to  our  great  surprise),  urged 
that  His  Hoyal  Highness  should  succeed  him  as  Commander-in-chief. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  incitements  to  an  imdue  interference 
with  political  departments,  cabinet  ministers  of  all  parties  have  tes- 
tified to  his  wisdom,  moderation,  and  reserve.  The  advice  of  so  well 
informed  and  upright  a  man  has  frequently  been  requested  and  given; 
but  it  is  demonstrated  that  not  one  letter  has  ever  been  written  either  to 
foreign  courts,  or  to  our  representatives  there,  upon  any  political  or 
international  topic.  That  the  husband  of  our  Queen  should  receive  his 
first  intimations  of  her  Majesty's  deepest  anxieties  from  the  morning 
papers  is  simply  absurd.  That  he  has  never  made  an  improper  use  of 
the  natural  confidence  of  her  Majesty  is  sufiiciently  evident.  Mean- 
while the  peccant  newspapers  enjoy  a  happy  immunity  from  flagel- 
lation,— ^the  'Morning  Advertiser'  from  its  inferiority  of  literary 
ability  and  poHtical  influence;  the  *  Morning  Herald'  because  the 
Derby  party  disclaim  any  connexion  with  it ;  and  the  *  Daily  News,' 
between  t}fB  two  stools,  falls  upon  an  easy  cushion.  Thus  ends  the 
melodrama  of  Prince  Albert's  treason. 

The  Fbeedok  of  the  City  of  London  was  pubHcly  conferred  on 
the  9th  upon  Mr.  Layard,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  Nineveh 
antiquities,  and  member  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.  While  the  cor- 
poration are  imdergomg  the  ordeal  of  a  royal  commission,  and  while, 
for  the  second  time  within  two  years,  they  are  seeking  in  conformity 
with  their  chartered  rights  to  supersede  the  fimctions  of  that  com- 
mission, by  assimilating  their  institutions  to  the  requirements  and  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  they  have,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  adding 
the  name  of  Layard  to  that  illustrious  Hst,  including  Nelson  and  Wel- 
lington, Brougham,  Denman,  Peel,  Russell,  Napier,  Grey,  and  Hardinge, 
on  whom  they  have  publicly  conferred  the  honour  of  the  municipal  free- 
dom. This  occasion  was  rendered  especially  interesting  by  the 
singularly  eloquent  address  of  the  chamberlain,  Sir  John  Key,  and  by 
the  manly  and  noble  reply  of  the  learned  and  enterprising  man  on 
whom  this  honour  was  conferred.  Both  have  been  published  verbatim 
by  the  order  of  the  corporation.  We  cannot  refuse  the  tribute  of  our 
admiration  to  the  remarkable  ability  and  beauty  of  Sir  John's  address. 
As  a  mere  piece  of  oratory,  it  is  deserving  the  highest  praise;  while  not 
only  its  bold  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  but  also  the  graceful  and  reverential  homage  which  it 
pays  throughout  to  the  accumulating  evidence  which  modem  science 
and  discovery  are  bearing  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, invest  his  oration  with  a  charm  which  rarely  attaches  to  official 
speeches  delivered  in  the  routine  of  these  occasions.  These  admir- 
able sentiments  were  echoed,  though  with  less  rhetorical  beauty,  in 
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Mr.  Layard*8  reply.  The  chief  point  in  the  latter  was  a  eulogy  on 
the  liberality  of  the  Sultanas  adnunistration.  The  learned  gentleman 
stated  that  he  had  spent  some  years  as  a  subject  of  that  monarch. 
He  testified  to  the  benignity  of  his  government,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  ministers,  to  which  he  mainly  attributed  his  success  in  excavating 
the  valuable  remains  of  Nineveh,  and  making  them  the  property  of  the 
British  nation.  To  the  same  causes  he  ascribed  a  coniident  prospect 
that  the  Christian  religion  would  ere  long  take  a  powerful  position 
amidst  the  superstitions  that  now  predominate  in  the  territories  of  the 
Sultan.  He  concluded  by  contrasting  the  enlightenment  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Turkey  with  the  social  condition  of  Bussia,  and  by  urging  on 
the  British  people  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  oppositioo  to 
tlie  Czar  in  those  lawless  attempts  which  are  now  imperilling  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

The  Akiojal  MxExora  oy  thb  Deputies  of  the  these  Deicohi- 
VATiOKS — ^Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist — ^was  held  at  the 
Gtdldhall  Tavern,  London,  on  the.24rth  of  January,  when  a  report  was 
presented  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  body  during  the  past  year. 
Want  of  space  prevents  our  refenring  to  the  various  topics  embraced, 
but  it  is  obvious  from  the  report,  and  from  the  interview  sobse- 
quently  held  with  Lord  Palmerston,  that  the  'deputies'  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  present  crisis,  and  are  disposed  eanestly  to 
discharge  its  duties.  The  subjects  adverted  to  by  the  deputation 
were  '  Church  Kates,'  the  '  Dissenters  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill,' 
and  the  ^  Keligious  Worship  Eegistration  Bill;'  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  official  reserve,  the  statements  of  his  lordship  were  not  only 
oourteous  in  tone,  but  satis&ctory  in  substance.  Beferring  to  ehureb- 
rates,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  herMajeaty's 
gcffeamment  to  introduoe  such  a  measure  as  they  deemed  practicable; 
that  the  subject  was  then  before  him;  and  that  he  would  ahorUy  cc 
maaicate  with  the  deputation  respecting  it. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  ancient  body  bestirring  itseUl  It  has 
dared  good  service  to  dissenters  in  past  times,  and  only  needs  to  be  kept 
«breast  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  to  command  their  continued  and  Bcaknis 
4KM>peration.  In  common  with  many  others,  we  have  rcoiettei  its 
recent  supineness.  Perhaps  we  have  be^  mistaken.  Viewing  it  only  at  a 
distance,  we  may  have  been  ignorant  of  many  of  its  moveoaeots,  and 
have  rendered  it,  in  consequenoe,  less  than  justice.  But  we  are  aot  akne 
in  the  ojunion  that  it  has  sometimes  failed  in  promptitude  and  vigor, 
and  has  consequently  been  superseded  in  pubuc  confidence  by  oAer 
and  younger  associations.  Now  we  have  no  objection  to  a  oonseifaUve 
element  in  our  movements.  Let  it  by  all  means  be  mingled  in  fior 
proportion  with  more  energetic  forces,  that  our  measuiea  may  be  die- 
tinguishod  by  steadiness  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  activity  and  naL 
All  that  we  object  to  is  an  exclusive  conservatism.  Not  indeed  tkat 
we  believe  such  to  have  been  the  recent  pohcy  of  the  disawtiiig'  dcfNi- 
tics ;  but  there  has  been  an  apparent  want  of  strong  conviotMa  and 
earnest  action,  which  has  enfeebled  our  measures  and  prevented  viflorooi 
action.  We  njoice  in  the  appearance  of  a  better  stale  o£  uingi. 
Incapable,  finom  its  constitution,  of  becoming,  without  radical 
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lyrwentKfcive  of  British  dissent,  the  bodj  of  '  deputies*  may  jet,  in 
•n  ordinary  circumstances,  greatly  mould  its  character; — may  foster  its 
supoieneis,  or  stimulate  its  zeal. 

The  tory  press  is  not  unobservant  of  what  is  passing  amongst  us. 
War  some  time  there  has  been  a  lull  of  misrepresentation.  We  have 
been  indulged  only  with  occaeional  sneers.  The  downright  abuse  of 
a  former  day  has  been  exchanged  for  not  less  virulent  insinuations. 
The  same  spirit  of  detraction  is  evidently  rife,  but  its  expression 
has  been  restrained  by  the  improved  temper  of  the  age,  and  the  un* 
eertain  position  of  political  puties.  Directions  have  probably  been 
issued  from  head-quarters  to  refrain  from  the  stereotyped  slanders 
with  which  our  youth  was  familiar,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  neutrality, 
if  not  active  service,  might  be  secured  in  the  event  of  a  tory  advent 
to  power.  The  discretion  maintained  has,  however,  at  length  been 
discarded,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  object  of  tory  misrepresentation  and 
abuse,  is  a  gentleman  against  whom  the  shafts  of  enmity  are  specially 
pointless.  If  there  is  one  public  man  in  the  kingdom  who  unites,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other,  a  large  and  generous  temper  with  strong 
pmonal  convictions,  that  man  is  the  honorable  member  for  Norwich, 
Whatever  narrowmindedness  and  asperity  may  be  suspected  in  the 
oomposition  of  other  dissenters,  Mr.  Peto  is  confessedly  hee  from 
such  taint.  His  spirit  is  as  catholic  as  hia  dissentmsm  is  sound.  He 
jmows  nothing  of  what  many  deem  the  hereditary  prejudioes  of  non- 
eonformity.  His  wealth  has  been  at  the  service  of  all  good  men, 
whatever  their  ecclesiastical  views,  and  their  plans  have  engaged  both 
•his  sympathies  and  prayers. 

Such  is  the  man  on  whom  the  vials  of  tory  wrath  have  lately  been 
poured  out,  and  the  fact  is  most  significant.  We  have  now  before  us 
*The  Morning  Post'  of  the  6th,  and  *The  Liverpool  Mail'  of  the  11th 
inst.,  and  we  refer  to  them  only  as  specimens  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  fairness  and  candor  of  oiu*  opponents.  Both  these  journals 
refer  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Deputies,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cull,  even  from  the  worst  times,  more  reprehensible  specimens  of 
misrepresentation  and  calumny.  '  The  stars  of  the  dissenting  interests,' 
says  the  former,  *the  Pellatts  and  the  Petos,  like  the  old  sinner  just 
mentioned  (FalstafF),  mix  figures  and  facts  in  much  about  the  same 
proportion,  and  gull  the  credulous  chapelarians,  whose  champions  they 
are,  with  theories  wliich  have  no  truth,  and  prospects  which  can  never 
be  realized  while  truth  has  any  voice  in  the  legislation  of  this  country.' 
The  tone  of  the  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  *  one  of  complacent  sdf- 
esteem  and  cool  impudence,'  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Peto-*-here  reader 
is  the  gravamen  of  the  offence — maintained,  we  are  informed, '  the  right 
of  nonconformists  to  deal  with  church  property,  which  he  considered 
as  national  property,  and  that  it  as  much  belonged  to  him  as  to  any 
other  man  in  this  country.'  Mr.  Peto's  meaning  was  sufficientfy 
obvious.  It  was  known  to  the  writer  of  the  *  Morning  Post;'  yet  by  a 
most  discreditable  perversion,  he  represents  it  as  confounding  things 
essentially  distinct,  and  seeks  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  thus  awakened 
by  a  piece  of  scurrilous  witticism  of  which  the  merest  tyro  should  be 
ashamed. 
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We  need  not  go  far  to  explain  Mr.  Peto*s  meaning.  It  was  precisely 
identical  with  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  telLs  us  'That  the 
lands  of  the  Church  possess  not  the  most  simple  and  indispensable  re- 
quisites of  property.  They  are  not  even  pretended  to  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  enjoy  them.'  That  any  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  question  this  fact  is  indicative  either  of  marvellous 
ignorance  or  of  equal  hardihood.  Homan  Catholics  may  do  so  with  a 
better  grace;  but  the  whole  title  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy  is  parlia- 
mentary. Its  revenues  were  received  from  the  State,  which  has  exer- 
cised, again  and  again,  the  same  right  of  control  as  enriched  pro- 
testantism at  the  expense  of  popery  in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth* 
If  Church  property  is  not  national,  and,  as  such,  to  he  used  for  the 
hen^t  of  the  nation^  then  the  Church  of  England  has  no  right  or  title 
to  it  whatever. 

The  'Liverpool  Mail'  improves  on  its  London  contemporary,  in  a 
leader,  which  repeats,  with  a  still  larger  infusion  of  bitterness  and  mis- 
representation, the  calumnies  of  the  latter.  The  tone  of  the  article 
may  be  gath^ed  from  the  following,  which  can  be  designated  only  by 
a  term  that  gentlemen  shrink  from  using: — '  Mr,  Peto^  the  kmight» 
errant  of  their  chivalry,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  holdltf  and  opeml^ 
that  he  has  ahmidoned  the  voluntary  principle.  Indeed  he  leeiuree  Mr, 
JBaineSf  the  great  apostle  of  the  voluntaries^  as  being  sadly  hAM  the 
age^  and  as  clinging  to  antiquated  and  exploded  absurdities,*  This  is 
Iwd  enough,  it  is  simply  imtrue,  as  every  well-informed  man  knows, 
and  our  wonder  is  tliat  any  journalist  would  venture  on  so  reckless  a 
statement.  But  there  is  another  passage,  whose  flagrant  untruthful- 
ness enwraps  so  gross  a  libel  that  we  cannot  acquit  the  writer  of  inten* 
tional  misrepresentation.  If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  views  of 
all  classes  of  dissenters  have  been  moxe  clearly  and  repeatedly  expressed 
than  any  other,  it  is  that  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstance^  would 
they  receive  the  least  fraction  of  what  is  termed  Church  property.  In 
every  possible  variety  of  phrase  they  have  affirmed  this,  and  tnere  is 
nothing  in  their  procedure  to  involve  this  denial  in  doubt.  Yet  the 
'  Liverpool  Mail,'  spcakhig  of  dissenters,  coolly  affirms  that '  The  Church 
property  is  to  be  voted  the  property  of  the  State,  and  each  denaminaiiom 
is  to  participate  therein  according  to  their  relative  numericul  poeiiioue. 
This  is  their  great  political  game — robbing  the  Church  to  endow  seeis^ 
It  were  futile  to  reason  with  such  an  o})i)onent.  It  is  clear  that  logic 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  conclusions,  and  wo  have  no  dispositkm  to 
contend  with  bad  faith,  or  envenomed  feeling.  We  turn  awaj  finom 
the  spectacle  of  such  miserable  imrtisanship,  and  hope  the  time  wiD 
yet  come  when  truth  and  justice  will  be  det»med  primary  elements  of 
religious  controversy.  It  will  be  no  mutter  of  surprise  to  our  readen 
that  so  gross  a  misrepresi-ntation  of  our  views  should  be  closed  bj  an 
equally  iuuccurute  version  of  the  stn^ngth  of  the  Church.  *  We  kmee 
no  doubt,'  Kays  this  veracious  and  well-informed  journal,  *  thui  ybvr- 
J{fths  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  asewihere  ef 
the  Church  of  England:  in  other  toords,  the  Establishmeni  ieaim 
the  Church  of  the  Aation,*  >Vhat  will  the  Kegistrar-Ckmeral  say  to  tli»P 

Tile  Eastebn  Qukstion  has  adtanced,  though  not  in  thedire^ 
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tion  we  could  ^vish,  during  the  past  month.  The  Czar  has  declined 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  four  mediating  powers,  his  ambassadors 
have  left  London  and  Paris,  and  the  representatiyes  of  France  and 
England  have,  in  consequence,  been  re-called  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Our  Foreign  Secretary,  in  scarcely  adequate  terms,  represents  us  as 

*  drifting  towards  war,*  while  in  the  Lower  House  the  language  of 
Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston  is  far  more  decided,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  better  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  political  opponents  of  the 
Ministry,  while  professing  much  moderation,  have  sought  to  damage 
its  character  by  reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  its  negotiations 
have  been  conducted.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  some  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  their  criminatory  charges 
by  the  credulity  and  want  of  resolution  which  have  been  displayed. 
Had  the  earlier  movements  of  the  Czar  been  met  by  an  explicit  avowal 
of  British  feeling,  we  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Pruth  would  have  been 
passed.  We  are  fully  ahve  to  the  fact  stated  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  admit  its  force,  that,  after  all,  this  '  is  but  an  opinion,'  and  had  it 
turned  out  groimdless, — *  had  Russia,'  as  his  lordship  remarked,  *  in- 
stead of  submission,  urged  us  on  to  the  point  at  which  we  now 
stand,  we  should  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  a  g^ve  political 
mistake.'  We  admit  all  this,  yet  we  are  atill  of  opinion  that,  from  the 
best  motives,  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  has  contributed  to  war  rather 
than  to  peace.  They  sought  to  avert  the  evil  by  negotiations  which 
their  opponent  misinterpreted.  He  deemed  them  proo&  of  weakness 
and  irresolution,  and  replied,  therefore,  to  all  our  overtures,  in  the  tone 
of  a  hai:^hty  and  insulting  dictatorship.  One  thing  is  evident,  and 
we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  distinctly  enunciated, — ^throughout  her 
communications  with  this  country,  Russia  has  acted  with  systematic 
bad  faith. 

Our  reading  has  not  supplied  us  with  a  parallel  charge  to  that  which 
Lord  Palmerston  advanced  against  a  power  with  whom  war  is  not  yet 
proclaimed. — *  When  Count  Nesselrode  asserted,  at  a  later  period,'  said 
his  lordship,  on  the  20th,  'that  our  government  had  known  from  the 
outset  what  were  the  whole  demands  of  Russia  upon  Turkey,  he  assertetl 
that — I  am  bound  to  say  it — which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
fact.  It  is  painful  to  speak  of  a  government  hke  Russia  in  terms  of 
censure  or  reprobation,  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
government,  that  the  Russian  government,  by  itself  and  its  agents, 
has,  througiiout  these  transactions,  exhausted  every  modification  of 
untruth,  concealment,  and  evasion,  and  ended  with  assertions  of  posi- 
tive falsehood.'  The  language  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  equally  dis- 
tinct.   '  The  whole  of  her  conduct,'  said  his  lordship,  speaking  of  Russia, 

*  wa.s  no  doubt  a  deception.  There  were  concealment  and  deception 
on  the*  part  of  Russia  towards  the  government  of  this  country.' 
There  is  no  mistaking  this  language.  Before  it  could  be  uttered  by 
cabinet  ministers,  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  must  have  been 
abandoned.  As  a  last  effort,  doubtful  perhaps,  in  form,  though  well 
meant,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar,  the 
reply  to  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  French  official  journal,  *  destroys 
all  chance  of  a  pacific  solution.'     French  and  British  trooj^>s  have  been 
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consequently  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  and  a  powerful  fleet  is 
being  form^  for  operations  in  the  Baltic.  The  formality  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  must  speedily  follow.  France  and  England  have  excluuiged 
notes  '  promising  to  co-operate  in  giving  assistance  to  Turkey,  and 
declaring  on  the  part  of  both  powers  that  no  selfish  interests,  and  no 
increase  of  territory  or  power  is  sought  for.*  A  treaty  with  Turkey  is 
also  about  to  be  proposed,  of  the  acceptance  of  which  Lord  BumeQ 
speaks  most  confidently,  by  which  she  will  bind  herself  not  to  make 
peace  with  Russia, '  while  we  are  giving  our  aid  and  assistance,  with- 
out our  consent  and  concurrence.' 

In  the  mean,  time  many  are  asking  what  are  the  intentions  of  Anstzia 
and  Prussia.  Lord  Russell  distinctly  admitted,  on  the  17thy  that  ^ihej 
are  not  bound  to  us  to  resist  in  any  manner  the  acts  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Russia ;'  yet  expressed  his  conviction  that  theee  acts  had 
'  at  length  aroused  both  in  Austria  and  Prussia  a  sense  that  they  mutt 
consider  the  welfare  of  Europe  before  consulting  the  will  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.'  That  these  powers,  and  especially  the  former,  have  m 
deep  interest  at  stake  cannot  be  doubted.  But  is  Austria  in  a  poniaoii 
to  take  an  independent  part  ?  Are  not  her  obligations  to  Russia  too 
recent  and  too  weighty  to  permit  her  having  any  other  role  than  the 
will  of  the  Czar  P  As  to  the  reported  failure  of  Count  Orloff's  miimon 
to  Vienna  we  have  our  doubts,  and  the  same  feding  attaches  to  the 
hopes  expressed  by  Lord  Russell.  Is  not  her  conctirreiice  thus  £ur 
purchased  by  an  engagement,  forced  on  the  Sultan  by  England,  to 
arrest  and  retain  in  captivity  at  Kutayah  the  ex-govemor  of  Hun- 
gary  and  his  immediate  friends,  should  they  present  themselves  at  Con- 
stantinople P  Such  a  report  is  abroad,  and  we  fear  there  is  some  truth 
in  it.  To  whatever  extent  this  may  be  it  indicates  the  policy  of 
Austria.  While  peace  is  maintained  she  is  willing,  with  such  a  proviso, 
to  act  with  the  western  powers :  but  let  hostiUties  be  commenced,  and 
we  have  no  faith  in  her  help.  Sooner  or  later  she  will  be  arrayed  with 
Russia,  and  then  will  come  the  time  for  Hungary  and  Italy.  We  have 
no  fear  for  the  result,  however  we  may  deplore  the  contest.  England 
has  too  frequently  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  continental  despotism ; 
she  is  now  happily  engaged  in  a  better  cause.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  ^  the  wanton  disturber'  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  *  and  it  is  for  man- 
kind,' said  Lord  Russell,  with  unusual  warmth, '  to  throw  upon  the 
head  of  that  disturber  the  consequences  which  he  has  so  flagrantly,  and 
I  believe,  so  imprudently  evoked,'  '  May  Qod  defend  the  right,'  was 
the  closing  language  of  his  lordship ;'  and  will  be  tiie  ferrent,  daily 
prayer,  of  every  Christian  Englishman. 
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quiescence  is  no  longer  practicable.  It  may  then  be  safely 
affirmed,  if  this  theory  of  the  national  character  be  true,  that  the 
thinking  and  benevolent  portion  of  the  English  public  are 
unusually  uncomfortable  as  respects  the  extent,  character,  and 
evils,  direct  and  indirect,  pecuniary  and  moral,  social  and  political, 
of  juvenile  crime.  Wittun  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the 
legislature  has  passed  many  enactments  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  respect  of  offences  committed  by 
juveniles,  and  the  government  has  adopted  various  new  methods 
of  discipline,  correction  and  punishment,  in  the  gaols  appropriated 
to  juvenile  offenders.  The  subject,  too,  has  occupied  both 
Houses  in  various  ways,  in  discussing  measures  proposed  but  not 
adopted,  and  especially  in  hearing  evidence  on  the  whole 
question  of  juvenile  crime,  its  soiu*ces,  forms,  and  remedies.  Out 
of  doors,  [)rize  essays  on  the  subject  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished. Recorders,  magistrates,  and  barristers  have  communi- 
cated their  views  through  the  press.  The  benevolent  Miss 
Carpenter  has  laid  society  under  deep  and  lasting  obligation  to 
her  by  the  publication  of  the  two  eloquent  and  powerful  works 
quoted  above;  whilst  an  active,  earnest,  and  influential  asso- 
ciation, comprising  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  bar,  chaplains  of  gaols,  and  public  men,  of  mark  alike  for 
talent  and  benevolence,  has  brought  the  whole  question  before 
the  national  view,  at  two  great  gatherings  in  the  central  town  of 
Birmingham,  and  have  thereby  so  strongly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  reflecting  and  practical  men  to  it,  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  problems,  on  the  solution  of  which 
society  is  bent  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  so  strong,  that  the 
ANSWER  is  only  one  of  time. 

A  few  years  ago  the  cry  was  loud  that  all  crime  was  fearfully 
on  the  increase,  and  there  wanted  not  statistical  evidence,  at 
least  up  to  1 843,  in  the  number  of  conmiittals  to  the  asazes  and 
quarter  sessions,  and  of  summary  convictions,  that  such  was  the 
fact.  The  large  decrease,  however,  in  these  classes  of  judicial 
administration  in  the  three  following  years,  1844,  5,  and  6, 
and  the  actual  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population, 
comparing  1850,  1,  and  2,  with  1840,  1,  and  2,  has  led  to  a 
more  minute  investigation  of  all  the  phenomena ;  the  conclusions 
from  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — that  crime  is  nar- 
rowed in  its  area,  though  more  intense  within  that  area, — ^that 
its  amount,  in  relation  to  the  general  population,  is  dependent 
on  other  causes  than  such  as  are  specifically  moral, — and  that 
even  when  those  causes  are  identical  in  force,  the  actuaUy 
detected  crime,  or  the  recorded  violations  of  public  law,  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  exact  measure  of  the  national  morality,  com- 
paring the  convictions  of  one  year  with  another.     Still  the  idea 
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is,  as  it  were,  stereotyped  in  the  public  mind,  that  juvenile,  as 
distinct  from  adult  crime,  has  increased  and  is  increasing ; 
and  although  several  of  the  most  careful  observers  are  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  is  a  growing,  nay, 
a  fixed  conviction,  that  other  than  existing  means  are  required  to 
meet  the  evil  The  necessity  of  such  new  appliances  is  not 
denied  ;  but  it  may  be  well,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject, 
to  give  some  reasons  why  the  fact  need  not  excite  either  so  much 
surprise  or  so  much  alarm  as  it  imdoubtedly  did  a  few  years  ago, 
and  as  it  still  does,  in  the  minds  of  nuiny  of  the  ardent  and  ener- 
getic friends  of  juvenile  reformatory  schools  and  houses  of  refuge. 
There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  that  the  aggregation  of  the  popu- 
lation in  large  towns  and  cities  is  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment and  rapid  growth  of  certain  forms  of  crime  ;  nor  is  it  less  a 
question  of  dispute  that  a  criminal  class,  per  se,  is  one  distinctive 
feature  of  all  such  populationa  The  activity  and  frequency  of 
crime  is  proportioned  to  the  almost  absolute  dependence  of  that 
class  on  violations  of  public  law  for  its  very  existence  and  per- 
petuation. It  is  in  very  fact  a  recognised  section,  and  a  well- 
known  section  too,  in  all  towns  of  great  magnitude,  and  once 
established,  it  is  a  class  more  removed  from  all  ameliorating 
influences,  more  invulnerable  to  moral  suasion  and  social  sympa- 
thies, than  any  other.  It  constitutes  a  new  estate,  in  utter 
estrangement  from  all  the  rest,  and  in  dangerous  antagonism  to 
their  peace,  happiness,  and  well-being.  It  would  not  be  philo- 
sophical to  say  that  large  towns  and  cities  generate  the  criminal 
class.  The  cause  why  the  class  exists  at  all  lies  far  deeper  than 
any  incidence  of  mere  density  in  the  population,  or  even  of  the 
degree  to  which  secular  instruction  and  moral  training,  even^ 
pervade  the  commxmity,  thoi:^h  its  numbers  and  character  will 
be  affected  more  or  less  as  these  latter  infiu^ices  are  more  or  less 
abundant,  and  are  co-extensive  or  otherwise  with  the  whole  social 
area;  still  it  is  undoubted  that  its  distinctive  features,  and 
especially  its  marked  isolation  in  the  midst  of  society,  are  con- 
sequent on  the  facilities  which  large  cities  present  for  concealment, 
and  the  innumerable  temptations  and  opportimities  which  they 
afford  for  the  practice  of  aepredation  and  outrage  of  every  kind 
on  the  property  and  rights  of  all  the  other  classea  The  terrible 
licentiousness,  and  almost  bestial  habits  of  the  entire  class,  are 
the  necessary  consequence  of  its  isolation,  and  its  seclusion  in 
holes  and  comers,  out  of  the  view  of  all  that  is  orderly,  and  pure, 
and  good,  as  if  it  hated  the  sight ;  and  surrounded  by  aU  the 
incentives,  physical  and  mental,  to  the  most  sensual  indulgencies. 
Large  towns,  in  fact,  are  a  kind  of  moral  cesspool,  into  which 
whatever  is  morsdly  foul  and  putrid  seems  to  descend,  and  to 
engender,  by  proximity  and  contact,  a  fouler  putridity  stilL  From 
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the  isolation  of  this  class,  so  aptly  designated  *  City  Arars/  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  humanizing  and  moral  influence  within  it, 
whether  in  the  domestic  circle,  wltere  such  exists^  the  common 
lodging-house,  and  the  low  neighbourhood  where  it  lurks,  arise 
those  peculiar  characteristics  oi  juvenile  delinquents  which  at  a 
glance  reveal  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  gaol  authorities  and 
the  police,  the  parentage  and  tutelage  of  the  young  offender, 
wherever  he  is  met  with.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize,  with 
sufficient  distinctness  and  vividness,  the  negative  conditions 
under  which  the  child  of  the  adult  criminal,  in  such  places  as 
London  or  Liverpool,  is  brought  up.  Parental  loVi3  and  tender- 
ness he  scarcely  knows,  or  knows  only  as  manifested  in  maudlin 
fondness  in  the  moment  of  half-dnmkeuness,  or  of  mad  revel 
after  some  successful  feat  of  pocket-picking  or  burglary.  Example, 
alas  !  he  knows  only  in  its  worst  forms  of  obscenity,  blasphemy, 
unbridled  passion,  dishonesty,  and  perhaps  brutal  violence  and  mur- 
derous savageness  of  temper.  Around  him  is  nothing  with  which 
he  is  in  contact,  or  with  which  he  can  hold  converse^  better  than 
himself;  it  is  the  contact  of  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  im- 
morality, with  its  like  or  worse  ;  it  is  converse  that  sweetens  not, 
or  cheers,  or  improves.  Society  at  large  he  regards  with  inte- 
rest only  as  it  presents  materials  for  plunder,  and  therefore  for  his 
subsistence.  The  gay  dreams  and  bounding  joys  of  childhoo<l  he 
knows  not ;  nor  as  he  grows  up  to  the  age  and  stative  of  the 
youth,  does  life  open  with  bright  promise,  or  his  mind  expand 
with  earnest  effort  towards  its  realization.  He  is  in  antagonism 
to  society,  not  simply  as  he  lives  by  defying  its  laws  and  wasting 
its  property,  but  far  more,  as  with  whatever  is  *  pure  and  lovely, 
ana  of  good  report,'  he  is  at  war.     He  gazes  on  the  spectacle 

I)resented  in  the  happier  condition  of  mdustrious  and  moral 
ife;  its  domestic  tenderness,  peace,  and  love;  its  enei^tie  and 
honourable  toil ;  its  high  efforts  in  the  walks  of  benevolence, 
and  public  usefulness ;  its  swelling  peal  of  lofty  joy  and  gratulation 
in  some  moment  of  national  success  or  common  rejoicing,  only  to 
envy  what  he  cannot  possess  or  participate  in,  or  to  hate  all  that 
tells  him  he  is  an  outcast  and  an  alien.  Sad  as  is  this  picture,  it 
is  but  too  faithful  a  delineation  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  bom 
and  nurtured  amidst  the  filth,  and  \ice,  and  crime  of  all  kinds, 
in  the  dark,  damp,  and  dolorous  by-lanes  and  nooks,  the  horrid 
dens  and  caves,  unknown  but  to  the  police  and  to  the  devoted 
missionary  of  our  great  citiea  He  is  not  simply  a  rude  and 
uncivilized  being ;  he  is  a  perverted  and  evil-taught  one  He 
has  no  countt>rpart  in  savage  life,  for  it  has  its  strong  affections, 
its  healthful  occupations,  and  some  rude  institutions  to  m<"fit^m 
independence,  and  safety,  and  order.  It  is  a  TyiaZ-condition,  9o 
to  speak,  in  whatever  relates  to  the   body,   the  intellect^  the 
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emotions,  or  the  conscience ;  all  that  should  be  vigorous  and 
energetic,  inert,  benumbed,  or  dead  ;  all  that  should  be  held  in 
with  the  strong  rein  of  discretion,  and  prudence,  and  disciplined 
affection,  and  a  quickened  conscience,  rampant,  unbridled,  and 
uncontrollable. 

If  any  doubt  whether  this  mournful  delineation  be  true, 
let  them  take  up  the  Reports  of  the  Commons  for  1852  and 
1853,  and  turn  to  the  Appendix.  It  is  no  'short  and  simple 
Annals  of  the  Poor'  they  will  meet  with,  but  a  most  painful  and 
harrowing  biography  of  infant  and  juvenile  life; — a  tale  of 
brutal  parentage  or  outcast  orphanage;  of  tender  childhood, 
familiar  with  the  lowest  debauchery,  with  obscene  scenic  repre- 
sentations, with  the  cold  midnight  air  under  the  shelter  of  a  cart- 
body,  or  the  portico  of  some  wealthy  man's  abode  ;  of  precocious 
mental  activity  and  proficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  deception,  fraud, 
and  thievery ;  of  callous  indifference  to  pain  or  shame ;  of  young 
hearts,  hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone,  or  burning  with  the  intense 
hatred  and  malignity  which,  even  in  the  old  and  scarred  criminal, 
affect  the  mind  with  an  emotion  almost  too  painful  to  be  borne, 
and  which  terrifies  whilst  it  pains,  as  though  we  were  in  contact 
with  a  *  spirit  of  evil.'  A  sad  record  of  sorrow,  wretchedness, 
vice,  and  guilt  it  is,  and  no  less  true  than  sad. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  benevolent  men  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench  have  been  startled  and  horrified  by  the  disclosures  of 
juvenile  crime  made  in  our  Courts  of  Session  and  Assize,  and 
have  supplicated  society,  in  earnest  and  eloquent  terms,  to  save 
them  from  the  harrowing  spectacle,  by  adopting  some  reclaiming 
and  reformatory  means.  Well  might  the  benevolent  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq.,  in  concluding 
his  speech  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  exclaim,  on 
behalf  of  the  bench, 

*  We  implore  you,  then,  to  aid  us  with  all  your  might  in  the  great 

work  we  have  in  hand We  pray  you,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 

judicial  establishment  of  England,  although  we  sit  on  its  lowest  bench, 
to  shield  us  from  the  reproach  of  l>eing  the  agents  of  a  cruelty  at  once 
so  odious  and  useless !  Help  us,  we  beseech  you,  to  reach  that  moral 
elevation,  compared  wnth  which  all  social  distinctions  are  as  nothing, 
which  we  sliall  have  gained  when  we  feel  ourselves  the  ministers  of 
enlightened  justice, — justice  guided  by  knowledge,  and  tempered  with 
mercv.' 

Society  has  been  so  horrified  by  the  spectacle  of  juvenile  crime 
in  such  forms  of  revolting  depravity,  that  its  fears  have  been 
unduly  excited,  and  for  a  time  the  erroneous  conclusion  exten- 
sively prevailed,  that  om*  whole  juvenile  population  was  being 
corrupted  and  ruined.  The  evil,  both  in  its  extent  and  character, 
is  now  more  accurately  measured ;  and  although  statements  are  yet 
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put  forward,  giving  a  most  appalling  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  dass,  deatUute  cmd  criminal  children,  the  leading  men  of 
the  movement  are  arriving  at  more  correct  views.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bory  stated  at  the  Birmingham  Ccmference,  that  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  metropoUs,  in  training  for  a  life  of 
crime,  did  not  exceed  3000 ;  a  very  different  number  to  that  so 
frequently  quoted  by  writers  and  speakers  on  the  subject, — 
Bomely,  30,000!  It  is  not  the  leas  imperative  on  soaety  to 
napple  with  the  evil,  which,  as  the  same  noble  lord  said,  '  was 
m  our  graq),' — a  de&iite  quantity,  whidn  might  be  companed 
aibout,  and  so  beset  with  appliances,  penal  and  reformatory,  as  to 
be  reduced  to  a  TmnirMLni.  That  it  will  ever,  and  in  any  possible 
or  probable  condition  of  the  world,  be  rooted  out,  and  extirpated, 
may  be  believed  by  Optimists  and  Latter-day  Saints,  but  ought 
noft  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  philanthropist  and  legialatoc 
He  must  deal  with  it  as  with  all  forms  of  social  evil,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  incident  to  man  s  being  and.  to  social  organiaation,  to  be 
obviated  and  prevented  as  far  as  possible  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
be  counteracted  and  kept  down  on  the  other.  It  is  the  latter  pro- 
oeas  which  the  active  and  earnest  men  and  women  connected  Mrith 
the  Birmingham  Conference  are  now  intent  upon.  Their  motto 
is.  Reformatory  Discipline, — not  deterrent ;  the  melting  and  sub- 
duing power  of  kindness, — not  the  stem  correction  and  punish- 
mi^it  awarded  by  inflexible  justice ;  the  awakening  of  dormant 
sensibilities  and  latent  powers  of  mind,  and  above  all,  of  an  all 
but  dead  conscience,  as  the  basis  on  which  a  new  life  can  be 
reared, — ^the  starting  place  from  which  a  new  and  happy  and 
virtuous  career  may  be  run. 

It  is  assumed  by  these  persons,  and  their  whole  effort  would 
be  useless  or  impertinent  without  such  assumption,  ^^hat  the 
existing  appliances  of  our  penal  aii<l  corrective  system  are  greatly 
defective,  if  not,  as  many  affirm,  altogether  inapt  or  absolutely 
mischievous^  This  much  is,  at  the  least,  absolutely  certain, — 
that  the  police  station,  the  gaol,  the  penal  ward,  and  the  separate 
cell,  fail  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  crime  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  the  delinquent  belongs  to  the  dangerous  and  destitute 
daases,  the  criminal  and  vagabond  class,  as  they  would  be  termed 
IB  America ;  nay,  worse,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  youth  oncB 
in  prison  will  be  found  there  again  and  again,  until  the  last 
sentence  of  transportation  shuts  him  up  for  a  long  term  of  yean 
Vk  Millbank,  or  a  ticket  of  leave  transfers  him  to  another  hemi* 
viAyBte  and  another  zone,  to  spend,  perhaps,  the  whole  remainder 
cf  hiB  life.  Two  distinct  returns  will  place  this  fact  in  a  dear 
WMnt  of  view.  The  Rev.  G.  &  De  Renzi,  Chaplain  of  the  Leeda 
Borough  Gaol,  laid  the  foUowing  taUe  before  the  committee  of 
the  CoomionB : — 
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Number  of  male  offenders  under  17  years  of  age  committed  to  the 
Leeds  Borough  Gaol  betwixt  the  11th  of  October,  1847,  and  the 
10th  October,  1S48 ;  alsOy  their  subsequent  re-committals  during 
the  following  four  years  up  to  October,  1852  r^ — 

Offendan.         Commifctalg. 

Committed  once 35     ...     85 

.     28 


„  twice 14 

f,  thrice 18 

„  four  times 19 

ff  five  times 8 

„  six  times  and  upwards  ...  21 


.  54 
.  76 
.  40 
.  153 


115    ..     .  386 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  out  of  1 15  juveniles  committed 
in  1847  and  1848,  80  were  re-committed  in  the  four  following 
years,  twice,  thrice,  and  upwards,  three  and  a-half  times  each, 
or  in  the  aggregate,  270  times. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Osborn,  Chaplain  of  the  Bath  Gaol,  delivered 
to  the  same  committee  the  following  table  : — 

1847.      1848.       1849. 
No.  1.  Children  committed  to  prison  for  the  first  time     .     7,345      7,992      7,316 

2.  Juvenile  old  offenders 8,850       3,764       4,314 

3.  Total  number  of  Juveniles  committed     ....  11,195     11,756     11,680 

4.  Juvenile  old  offenders — number  of  their  offences        7,815       8,048       8,509 

^——1^—^        ■  .       I         I        ■  m    m 

5.  Totaa  number  of  committals  and  re-commitUls  of )  20,189 

the  children  m  prison )  **'*^*^     4.i7,ov»     «v,4.wif 

On  the  average  of  the  three  years,  there  were  7,551  first  com- 
mittals, and  12,100  re-committals,  being  as  1  fresh  committal  to 
1  .^  re-committaL  Or,  the  fact  may  be  put  in  another  form.  The 
average  number  of  juvenile  old  offenders,  in  the  three  years,  was 
3976,  and  of  their  offences  12,100,  so  that  each  of  Uie  old 
pffenders  committed  three  offences  yearly  and  was  three  times 
committed  to  prison  ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  old  offenders  to 
those  committed  for  the  first  time  being  as  4  to  7^,  whilst  their 
offences  were  as  12  to  7i,  it  follows  by  another  proof  that  the 
old  offenders  were  three  times  as  criminal  as  the  former  dasa 
Similar  tables  could  be  produced  from  the  records  of  every  gaol 
in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  admitted,  even  by  those  who  ding 
tenaciously  to  the  existing  system  of  penal  disdpline  for  juvenilesg 
that  a  young  child  once  admitted  for  a  term  of  two  or  three 
weeks  within  the  four  walls  of  a  pri£on,  and  accustomed  to  its 
rules  and  become  but  too  familiar  with  its  evils  and  influencoi,  '■ 
almost  inevitably  comes  back  again,  sooner  or  later,  until 
stopped  in  more  matiure  life,  or  just  at  adolescence,  by  transfov* 
tation.  The  system  is,  in  one  word,  utteriy  powerless  as  a  means 
of  reformation,  nay,  it  hardens,  corrupts,  and  destroya 

The  imfitness  of  our  past  and  existing  means  of  penal  disciiH 
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line  to  effect  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals  has  long  and 
loudly  been  asserted  by  those  who  are  now  taking  the  lead  in 
seeking  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools. 
The  witnesses  examined  before  the  Commons'  Committee,  ex- 
cepting such  as  are  identified  with  the  existing  system,  were 
unanimous  in  opinion  on  this  vital  point — vital  because  the  whole 
effort  now  makmg  to  establish  a  different  system  is  justifiable 
only  as  the  present  one  is  proved  to  be  inefficient  or  mischievous. 
It  would  only  weary  to  quote  these  recorded  opinions  in  detail ; 
and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  inasmuch  as  the  Select 
Committee,  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question,  has  solemnly 
put  on  record  its  deliberate  judgment  The  third,  fourth,  and 
nfth  resolutions  adopted  by  them  run  thus: — 

8.  *  That  it  appears  to  this  committee  to  be  established  by  the 
evidence  that  a  large  proportioD  of  the  present  aggregate  of  crime 
might  be  prevented,  and  tnoiisands  of  miserable  human  beings,  who 
have  before  them,  xmder  our  present  system,  nothing  but  a  hopeless 
career  of  wickedness  and  vice,  might  be  converted  into  honest,  virtuous, 
and  industrious  citizens,  if  due  care  were  taken  to  rescue  destituto, 
neglected,  and  criminal  children  from  the  dangers  and  temptations 
incident  to  their  position. 

4.  *  That  a  great  proportion  of  the  criminal  children  of  this  country . 
especially  those  convicted  of  first  offences,  appear  to  reciuire  systematic 
education,  care,  and  industrial  occupation,  rather  than  mere  punish- 
ment. 

6.  *  That  the  common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  do  not  gene- 
rally provide  suitable  means  for  the  educational  or  corrective  treatment 
of  young  children,  who  ought,  when  guilty  of  crime,  to  be  treated  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  ordinary  punwliment  of  adult  criminuL*/ 

Looking  to  the  composition  of  the  Select  Committee,  it  may 
now  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament, 
cU  leasty  and  reflecting  and  benevolent  men  out  of  Parliament, 
are  agreed  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  future  action,  namely, 
that  existing  legal  and  judicial  appliances  are  inadequate  or 
inefficient,  one  or  both.  The  moot  points  now  raised  are  two- 
first,  the  kinds  of  reformatonr  discipline  to  be  adopted ;  and, 
second,  who  shall  conduct  and  supenntend  it.  There  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  commences.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  who 
maintain  that  no  government  action  will  prove  effectual  if  it 
extends  further  than  to  the  suppl}nn^  of  the  funds  and  a 
vigorous  inspection.  These  persons  maintain  that  the  class  of 
administrators  and  teachers  requireil  in  order  to  the  successful 
management  of  destitute  and  criminal  children,  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  any  government ;  that  the  ordinary  tests  of  fitness  for 
the  office  of  teacher  will  not  avail  to  secure  the  proper  class  of 
men  and  women  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  all 
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government  action,  having  a  moral  end  for  its  object,  to  be  cold, 
oflScial,  and  perfunctory,  and,  therefore,  to  be  either  useless  or 
mischievous.  At  the  Birmingham  Conference,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  whilst  admitting  that  *  voluntary  effort  would  be 
inadequate  to  so  great  an  undertaking,' asserted  *  that  government 
aid,  if  alone  given,  would  soon  become  cold,  formal,  and  ineffec- 
tive.' The  whole  evidence  of  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  goes 
to  show  that  no  mere  government  action  will  suflSce ;  that  the 
work  demands  earnest,  benevolent,  and  religious  men  to  conduct 
it ;  that  in  any  other  hands  its  results  will  be  disappointing  ; 
and  he  emphatically  states  *  that  all  existing  establishments,  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  reformation  of  criminal  children  which 
have  proved  successful,  have  had  a  large  infusion  of  the  voluntary 
principle.'  Miss  Carpenter's  evidence  and  her  two  admirable 
volumes  are  but  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  same  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  governors  of  prisons,  prison  inspectors,  and 
gaol  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  cling  to  official  action,  and,  de- 
spite the  acknowledged  failure  of  all  it  has  done,  advocate 
amendments  and  alterations  which,  as  they  think,  will  make  it 
effective.  Both  parties  have  now  put  forward  their  plans — that 
of  the  advocates  of  government  action,  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commons'  Committee.  The  plan  of  the  advocates  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  aided  by  government  money  or  local  rates,  and  under 
government  inspection,  is  given  in  Miss  Carpenter's  work, 
*  Juvenile  DeUnquents,'  page  331.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Conference  of  1851.  It  requires  provision  to  be  made 
for  three  classes  of  schools — 

1.  Free  dav-schools. 

2.  Industrial  feeding  Rchools,  with  compulsory  attendance. 

3.  Penal  refonnatory  schools. 

These  schools  are  projected  to  meet  the  conditions  of  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  juveniles — 

*  First.  Those  who  have  not  yet  subjected  themselves  to  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  but  who  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents  are  inadmissible  to  the  existing  school  esta- 
blishments, and  consequently  must  grow  up  without  any  education, 
almost  inevitably  forming  pai-t  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous  classes, 
and  ultimately  becominci^  criminal. 

*  Secondly.  Those  who  are  already  subjecting  themselves  to  police 
interference  by  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringements  of  the 
law. 

'  Thirdly.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony  or  such  mis- 
demeanour as  involves  dishonesty.' 

The  legislative    enactments    needed    to   bring    such 

SCHOOLS  into  operation  ARE — 

"  For  the  Free  Day  Schools,  such  extension  of  the  present  govern- 
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ment  grants,  from  the  Cammittee  of  Council  on  JSdueatian,  as  matf 
secure  their  maintenance  in  an  effective  condition. 

'  For  the  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  authority  to  magUtraieM  to 
enforce  attendance  at  stick  schools,  on  children  of  the  second  cUus,  and 
to  require  payment  to  the  supporters  of  the  school  for  each  child  from 
the  parish  in  which  tJie  child  resides,  tcith  a  power  to  the  parish  officer 
to  obtain  the  outlay  from  the  parish,  except  in  cases  of  inMlity. 

'  For  the  Penal  Reformatory  Schools,  authority  to  magistrates  and 
judges  to  commit  juvenile  offenders  to  such  schools,  instead  of  to 
prison,  with  power  of  detention  to  the  governor  during  the  appointed 
period,  the  charge  of  maintenance  being  enforced  as  ahove. 

'  All  the  three  classes  of  schools,  the  conference  declares,  will  he  hesi 
conducted  by  individual  bodies,  with  close  and  rigid  inspection  from  the 
state,'* 

Their  views,  however,  have  been  somewhat  modified.  At  the 
second  Birmingham  Conference,  held  in  December  last^  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed:— 

'  That  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  legpuslative  amend- 
ments required  in  the  treatment  of  morally  destitute  and  criminal 
children,  this  Conference  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  its  cordial 
adoption  of  the  opinion  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "  That  it  ap])ears  to  this  committee  to  be  established  by  the 
evidence,  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  present  a^regate  of  crime 
might  be  prevented,  and  thousands  of  miserable  human  beings,  who 
have  before  them,  imder  our  present  system,  nothing  but  a  hopeless 
career  of  wickedness  and  vice,  might  be  converted  into  virtuous,  honest, 
and  industrious  citizens,  if  due  care  were  taken  to  rescue  destitute, 
neglected,  and  criminal  children  from  the  dangers  and  temptations 
incident  to  their  position.'* ' 

*  That,  properly  to  effect  the  great  object  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
ceding resolution,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  country 
requires  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  reformatory  schools  for 
chDdren  convicted  of  crime  or  habitual  vagrancy;  and  that  such  schools 
shall  be  founded  and  supported  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — viz.,  partially 
by  local  rates,  partially  by  contributions  firom  the  state.* 

'That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  reformatory  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, for  the  benefit  of  destitute  and  criminal  children,  and  that 
power  should  be  given  to  government,  and  to  counties  and  boroughs, 
to  contract  with  the  managers  of  such  institutions  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  criminal  children  therein;  such  institutions  to  be 
imder  government  inspection.' 

'  That  power  should  be  created  for  sending  children,  convicted  of 
crime  or  habitual  vagrancy,  to  reformatoiy  establishments  for  suf- 
ficient time  for  their  reformation  or  industrial  training,  or  until  satis- 
fector}'  sureties  be  found  for  their  future  good  conduct.' 

*  The  italics  are  in  the  <»ngiiiaL 
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*  That,  as  a  check  to  any  possible  enconragement  offered  to  parental 
negligence,  a  portion  of  every  child's  cost  of  maintenance  at  a  reforma- 
tory school  should  be  recoverable  from  the  parents.* 

*  That  powers  should  be  conferred,  in  certain  cases,  to  apprentice 
boys  on  their  leaving  reformatory  schools,  or  to  adopt  other  measures, 
at  the  public  cost,  of  enabling  them  to  commence  a  course  of  honest 
industiy.* 

The  true  scope  of  these  resolutions  will  best  be  understood  by 
coupling  with  them  the  '  resolutions  of  the  Commons' — 6  to  11 — 
which  run  as  follows: — 

6.  *That  various  private  reformatory  establishments  for  young 
criminals  have  proved  successful,  but  are  not  sure  of  permanent  support; 
and  are  deficient  in  legal  control  over  the  inmates.' 

7.  '  That  penal  reformatory  establishments  ought  to  be  instituted 
for  the  detention  and  correction  of  criminal  children  convicted  before 
magistrates  or  courts  of  justice  of  sebious  offences.' 

8.  '  That  such  penal  reforma.tory  establishments  ought  to  he  founded 
and  suppartcd  entirely  at  the  public  cost^  and  to  be  wider  the  care  and 
inspection  of  the  government,^ 

9.  *  That  refonnatory  schools  should  be  established  for  the  education 
and  correction  of  children  convicted  of  minor  offences.' 

10.  *That  such  reformatory  schools  should  be  founded  and  sup- 
ported partially  by  local  rates,  and  partially  by  contributions  from  the 
state,  and  that  power  should  be  given  for  raising  the  necessary 
amount  of  local  rates.' 

11.  *That  power  should  be  given  to  the  government  to  contract 
with  the  managers  of  reformatory  schools,  founded  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  criminal 
children  within  such  institutions.' 

Cora  paring  the  two  sets  of  resolutions  together,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  the  Conference  approves  the  recommendation  of  the 
Report  in  resolution  8,  that  PENAL  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS 
should  be  entirely  at  the  public  cost,  and  under  the  care  and 
inspection  of  government  In  the  management  of  such  schools, 
voluntary  action  would  have  no  place ;  that  must  be  confined  to 
reformatory  schools  for  the  correction  and  education  of  children 
convicted  of  minor  offences. 

That  voluntary  eflfort  would  have  a  wide  field  here,  there  is  no 
question.  What  it  will  have  to  do,  and  how  far  it  is  competent 
to  do  that,  will  be  seen — ^if  first,  the  phjrsical,  mental,  and  moral 
condition  of  the  children  whose  reformation  is  contemplated  be 
considered ;  and,  second — if  the  results  of  the  experiments  made 
both  in  England  and  other  countries  be  developed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  child  of  criminal  parent^  in  other 
words,  of  the  criminal  child,  j>er  ae,  have  already  been  noticed. 
But  the  children  for  whom  reformatory  schools  are  to  be  provided, 
are  not  all  of  that  class,  nor  do  they  constitute  even  a  ms^ority 
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of  it.  They  are  those  described  in  the  first  and  second  heads 
(page  393),  and  it  will  be  usefid,  and  is  indeed  indispensable  to 
look  at  this  class  more  minutely,  and  to  inquire  what  it  is,  and 
whence  derived.  The  suitableness  of  the  reformatory  means 
will  be  best  tested  when  the  conditions  of  mental  and  moral 
disease  are  accurately  described  and  thoroughly  comprehended. 

If  a  map  were  constructed  to  show  the  proportions  in  which  the 
several  classes  are  located  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  diflFerent  colours  being  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  localities  inhabited  by  the  respective  classes, 
say,  red  for  the  upper  or  wealthy  class,  blue  for  the  middle  cla«8, 
green  for  the  operative  class,  and  black  for  the  criminal  class,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  red  would  be  principally  dotted  round 
the  extreme  circumference  of  such  plan,  or  in  adjoining  suburban 
villages  and  hamlets;  that  the  blue  would  mark  the  best-built, 
and  most  healthy  portions  of  the  city  or  town,  properly  so  called, 
and  run  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  main  streets  devote<l  to 
business;  that  the  green  would  fill  up  the  courts  and  alleys 
bet\vixt  the  main  streets,  and  even  large  spaces  in  those  parts 
of  each  town  or  city,  where  manufactures  or  small  tradt'S  were 
carried  on,  with  an  occasional  dot  here  and  there  of  red  or  blue, 
and  more  frequent  patches  of  black.  The  several  chisses  woulil 
be  seen  to  be  separate  and  distinct  in  their  h>calization,  save  that 
the  criminal  class  would  be  in  close  proximity  to,  and  be  in  fact, 
dovetailed  in  with  the  operative  clasa 

Tliis  allocation  of  the  classes  has  its  specific  evils.  Classes,  like 
individuals,  rise  by  contact  with  something  higher  and  nobler 
than  themselves,  or  by  the  gradual  development  of  some  inlierent 
germ  or  principle  of  growth.  But  the  position  of  the  pre{)on- 
derating  class  in  London,  Manchester,  &c.,  is  that  of  m)l<ttion  or 
distinctness^  in  respect  to  the  more  refined  and  educated  classes, 
and  of  close  contact  with  the  very  lowest — the  criminal  class. 
Nor  is  there  any  redeeming  feature  in  the  degree  of  direct  inter- 
course which  arises  out  of  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed. 
The  operatives  are  employed  in  large  masses,  and  there  is  little 
and  infrequent  interchange  of  kind  greeting  or  good  offices ;  the 
manifestation  of  {)ersonar  kindness  on  the  one  side,  and  of  per- 
sonal respect  and  attachment  on  the  other.  Here  and  there  some 
master  in  whom  benevolence  is  largely  developed,  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  mental  and  monil  advancement  of  his  work 
people  ;  but,  save  this,  the  intercourse  of  the  two  classes  is  only 
maintuine<l  through  the  ministration  of  the  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  the  town  missionar}%  and  the  minister  of  religion. 
Although  the  class  is,  in  the  main,  intelligent,  honetit,  industnoas 
and  well-ordered  in  all  things,  there  will  Im>,  and  are,  not  a  few 
idle,  dissipated,  and  disorderly,  neglectful  of  their  children,  and 
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eBpecially  of  their  education,  whether  scholastic  or  otherwise ; 
given  to  sensual  or  vicious  gratification,  and  especially  in  periods 
of  distress — coarse,  quarrelsome,  or  worse — obscene  and  profane. 
The  dregs  of  the  class  are  continually  settling  down  into  the 
ranks  of  confirmed  and  habitual  criminaUty,  there  preparing  for 
themselves  and  their  children  a  qualification  for  the  police- 
station  and  the  gaol.  As  death,  by  disease  or  accident,  carries 
off  either  one  or  other,  or  both  the  parents,  or  some  serious  offence 
separates  husband  and  father  fi'pm  wife  and  child,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  unhappy  children  to  demoralizing  influences  becomes 
more  serious  and  fatal.  Need  it  excite  surprise  that  the  juveniles 
of  this  class  supply  our  bridewells  and  houses  of  correction  with 
their  inmates?  That  such  is  the  fact,  there  is  only  too  abundant 
evidence  to  prove.  Of  192  juvenile  prisoners  in  Bath  Gaol 
September  30,  184j8,  to  September  30,  1849,  33  were  orphans; 
17  had  a  father  only  living;  43  a  mother  ordy;  total,  93  of 
fatlicrless  or  motherless  children,  or  orphans.  In  the  Liverpool 
Borough  Gaol,  1845,  at  one  time  there  were  66  juveniles,  48 
families  were  visited,  and  this  was  the  result: — 

3  No  parental  care. 

7  Homes  plentiful  and  sufficient,  hut  parents,  ane  or  both,  given  to 
drink. 

4  Fatherless :  had  decent  but  barely  sufficient  homes. 

4  Homes  barely  sufficient,  owing  to  the  drunkenness  of  parents. 

7  Each  parent  of  bad  character. 

8  Parents  following  occupations  unfavourable  to  morality. 
15  Parents  decent ;  homes  comfortable. 

5  Homes  plentiful  and  sufficient. 

Miss  Carpenter  sums  up  the  whole  case  in  the  emphatic  and 
comprehensive  sentence  (p.l  55) — '  That  the  great  mass  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  to  be  directly  and  mainly  attributed  to  the  low 
moral  condition  of  the  parents,  and  to  their  culpable  neglect  of  the 
early  training  of  their  children,  or  their  incapacity  to  direct  it'  If, 
as  Miss  Carpenter  elsewhere  says,  *  a  well-conducted  family  is  the 
order  of  Promdence,  and  is  more  calculated  to  develop  the 
human  being  than  any  school  can  do,' — ^that  must  be  the  most 
unfavoiirahle  condition  of  infant  and  juvenile  life,  in  which  the 
family  is  ill-conducted,  and  when,  besides,  a  thousand  in- 
fluences of  evil  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  sphere  of  daily 
life,  tempt  the  iH-taught,  or  the  ei;^i-taught  and  neglected 
child,  to  a  life  of  vagabondism,  licentiousness,  and  crime  !  That 
such  influences  do  surround  and  beset  children  thus  neglected  is 
too  true.  The  child  who  prefers  the  streets  and  such  associates  as 
he  meets  with  there,  to  home,  or  the  school,  will  encounter  temp- 
tation at  every  turn,  and  the  first  compliance  will  inevitably  entail 
a  second  and  a  third.     He  will  meet  there  the  young  criminal. 
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who  will  allure  him  to  petty  thefts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gratifica- 
tions of  sense  he  may  thereby  procm-e.  The  next  step  wiU  be  the 
resort  to  the  low  theatre,  wi^  its  deeply  debasing  and  corrupt- 
ing influence ;  and  to  escape  punishment  for  stopping  out  late, 
the  low  lodging  house  will  be  resorted  to,  and  ere  long  will  be 
his  home,  when  he  is  not  in  jail !  These  steps  of  downward  pro- 
gress have  been  realized  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances^ 
in  the  cases  of  almost  infants  and  juveniles  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  lowest  and  densely  crowded  localities  of  all  oiur  large 
towns ;  and  when  to  all  the  influences  described  there  is  added 
brutal  and  unfeeling  conduct  on  the  part  of  drunken  and 
debauched  parents,  or  a^6/>-parents,  it  will  be  a  miracle  almost  if 
the  child  escapes  utter  and  final  degradation  and  ruin. 

It  is  this  class,  daily  exposed  to  crime,  or  just  committed  to  it 
by  minor  offences,  such  as  petty  thefts,  &c.,  which  the  reforma- 
tory schools,  founded  and  conducted  by  voluntary  eftbrt,  are 
intended  to  save  from  a  life  of  confirmed  criminality,  and  the 
final  excLsion  from  society  by  confinement  in  the  jail  or  trans- 
portation to  the  penal  colony. 

With  regard  to  such  children  the  whole  work  of  a  right  educa- 
tion is  to  be  begun.  What  of  intellect  is  developed,  is  active 
only  for  evil  purposes,  and,  indeed,  such  knowledge  as  exists  is  of 
beings,  and  habits,  and  practices,  which  are  perverted  and  evil — 
perception  of  right  principle,  obedience  to  moral  law,  there  is 
none.  Desire,  appetite,  or  passion,  are  the  ruling  impulses  to 
action ;  an  ungovemed,  imdisciplined  self-will  the  only  law  of 
life.  It  is  no  mere  secular  education,  no  official  routine  of  the 
pauper  school,  that  will  meet  the  case  of  such  children.  There 
IS  much,  very  much  to  undo,  as  well  as  much  to  do,  and,  as  a 
preliminary,  altogether  indispensable  to  the  effectuaticm  of  either, 
the  confidence,  if  not  the  affection  of  tJlie  child  has  to  be  won. 

None  but  teachers  who  enter  upon  the  duty  under  the  resist- 
less impulse  of  Christian  love,  can  succeed.  The  heart  which 
has  never  been  opened  to  kindly  emotion,  or  has  had  its  fresh 
emotions  of  tenderness  and  love,  rudely  checked,  suppressed,  or 
choked,  is  to  be  brought  to  look  on  the  hand  which  guides  whilst 
it  restrains,  and  may  be  punishes,  as  outstsretched  in  pure  benevo- 
lence to  save.  But  who  can  or  ¥all  struggle  with  the  wayward- 
ness and  obstinacy  of '  the  nascent  criminal^  or  wait  and  watch 
for  the  first  movement  of  awakened  conscience,  the  first  perhaps 
feeble  and  half-repressed  response  of  affection,  save  such  teachers  ? 
Well  might  Miss  Carp^Diter  exclaim,  after  eloquently  sketching 
the  ideal  of  the  Reformatory  Teacher,  *  No  government  money 
can  purchase,  no  government  appliances  and  tests  can  make  or  find 
such.  Such,  however,  have  been  found,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
such  men,  moved  by  the  misery,  and  wretdiedness,  and  deep 
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degradation  of  the  class  of  juvenile  criminals,  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  task  of  reclamation  and  restoration,  repulsive  as 
it  is  in  so  many  of  its  features,  and  HAVE  SUCCEEDED/  That 
juvenile  criminals  can  be  reclaimed  has  been  proved  by  these 
devoted  Christian  men  and  women,  when  government  failure 
was  so  complete  that  statesmen  and  judges,  the  senate  and  the 
bar,  each  and  all  confessed  their  impotence  to  deal  with  the  eviL 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  review  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  voluntary  Reformatory  In- 
stitutions of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hamburgh,  the  United 
States,  and  our  own  country.  ITbose  who  desire  a  complete 
mastery  of  this  part  of  the  subject  will  find  abundant  informa- 
tion in  the  report  of  1852  ;  and  chiefly  in  the  evidence  of  David 
Power,  Esq.,  the  recorder  of  Ipswich  ;  of  George  Bunsen,  Esq.,  son 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen;  A.  Thomson,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
patron  of  the  Aberdeen  schools  for  ragged  and  destitute  and 
criminal  children,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Sheriflf  Watson,  in  that 
eminently  successful  attempt  to  suppress  mendicancy,  and  cut 
off  crime  at  its  source ;  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Locke, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  London  Ragged  School  Union,  and 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Turner,  the  enlightened  cb^plain  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society's  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  near  Reigate.  There  is 
also  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  farm-school  system  of  the  Continent 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Commons  Report  of  1 853,  page  4^02,  &c.,  by 
the  late  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.  Those  who  desiderate  a  more  popular  ac- 
count of  these  schools  and  their  results,  may  consult  with  advantage 
Miss  Carpenter's  two  volumes,  and  especially  the  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  one  entitled  'Juvenile  Delinquency;'  and  also  the 
interesting  Uttle  volume,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  *  Sooal  Evils ;  their 
Causes,  and  Cure.'  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  perish- 
ing and  neglected  children  of  the  vicious  classes,  the  'moral 
orphans'  of  society,  as  Mr.  Hill  terms  them  (a  t^m  too  mourn- 
fully apposite),  may  be  permanaitly  restored  to  society  as  useful 
and  virtuous,  instead  of  destructive,  dangerous,  and  vicious 
members.  Attention  has  been  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
juvenile  crime,  its  source,  and  remedies,  that  legislation,  as  well 
as  volimtary  action,  will  inevitably  be  strongly  directed  to 
abate,  if  not  extinguish,  juvenile  crime  ;  and  it' behoves  all  pttiMc 
men,  at  least,  to  be  prepared  to  give  a  wise  and  well-considered 
verdict  on  the  measures  which  may  be  proposed. 

Those  measures  will  be  of  two  kinds : — Firsts  the  establish- 
ment of  PENAX  REFORB(LA.TORy  SCHOOLS  for  juvenile  criminals, 
solely  under  government  management ;  and,  second^  REFORMA- 
TORY SCHOOLS  for  destitute,  neglected  children,  either  just  on 
the  borders  of  crime,  or  already  guilty  of  petty  offences, — these 
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schools  being  under  the  management  of  vohmtary  associations, 
Ijut   aided   by  grants  out  of  the  national   Exchequer,  or   local 
rates,  and  under  strict  inspection  by  the  government.     The  first 
class  of  schools  being  intended  for  such  juveniles  as  have  been 
convicted  of  serious  offences,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that 
the  legislature  will  not  allow  of  any  admixture  of  voluntary 
agency.     It  will  rely  on  gaol  governors,  chaplains,  and  school- 
masters, and  the  teachers  of  agricultural  schools,  on  codes  of  prison 
discipline,  and  on  prison  inspectors,  as  heretofore ;  an<l  whether 
successful,  or  otherwise,  all  who  know  how  tenacnously  the  l^is- 
lature  clings  to  whatever  device,  administrative,  fiscal,  or  judicial, 
it  may  have  adopted,  and  how  strong  are  the  interests  which 
oppose  all  change  in  established  routine,  will  conclude  that  the 
system  will  have  a  protracted  trial     It  is,  then,  matter  of  deep 
moment  to  the  final  success  of  reformatory  appliances  for  juvenile 
delinquency,  that  those  who  have  worked  out  the  experiment  so 
far,  should  take  most  especial  and  jealous  care  that  no  element 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  instrumentality  hitherto  so  suc- 
cessful, which  shall  dis-arrange,  or  weaken,  or  destroy  its  adapta- 
tion an<l  right  action  to  the  end  contemplated.     Now,  there  are 
two  distinct  points,  of  vital  consequence,  on  which  government 
and  voluntary  action  diflFer  in  reference  to  the  question  of  juvenile 
reformation.     First.  The  government  is  not  hkely  to  abandon 
the  resort  to  punishment,  as  a  means,  per  se,  of  effecting  this 
great  end.     The  questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  and  the  evidence 
of  these  latter,  go  to  show  that  an  opinion  extensively  prevails 
amongst  public  men,  that  punishment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
moral  order  of  judicial  action, — the  proper  inevitable  sequence  of  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  community;  that  it  is  a  necessary 
assertion  of  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  law,  and  a  vindication 
of  its  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline  and 
reform.     Without  entering  into  the  abstract  question  involved  in 
this  view,  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  in  noticing  it, 
that,  as  respeds  juvenile  offenders,  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have,  for  the  first  time,  shown  how  these  may  be  reclaimed,  is 
totally  adverse  to  the  use  of  direct  punishment^  or  to  any  punish- 
ments but  such  as  are  common  in  the  discipline  of  a  family ;  and 
that  they  repudiate,  as  means  of  refonn,  aJl  appliances  but  such 
as  act  by  the  constraint  of  love,  the  melting  of  kindness,  and  the 
suasion  of  religious  principles  and  sanctiona     Tlie  second  point 
of  difference  respects  the  instruments  or  agents  of  administration. 
Supposing  the  government  to  ailopt,  in  its  penal  schools,  the 
entire  theory  of  reformatory  action,  as  developed  at  Mettray.  the 
Rauhe  Haus,  or  at  Redhill,  it  is  maintained  by  hich  authorities 
that  it  would  not  s^^^nire  the  same  class  of  administrators,  and, 
therefore,  that  its  action  would  either  fail  altogetlier,  or  fall  very 
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far  short  in  its  results  of  the  action  of  voluntary  societies.  The 
reason  why  government  does  not  secure  the  same  class  of  admi- 
nistrators is  not  an  occult  one.  Government  oflBces  arc  matters  of 
patronage,  and  are  obtained,  but  too  often,  through  influences 
not  corrupt,  but  having  rather  reference  to  personal  obligations 
and  the  desire  to  serve  friends  and  partisans,  than  to  the  actual 
fitness  of  the  applicant.  But  were  it  not  so — were  all  ap- 
pointments made  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  a  single 
aim  to  the  public  interest  and  welfare,  government  has  no  tests 
which  will  reach  further  than  to  discriminate  intellectual  fitness 
and  attainment,  and  certain  conventional  moral  proprieties,  in 
the  candidates  for  office.  It  is,  besides,  an  imavoidable  circum- 
stance, that  such  appointments  are  sought  as  a  means  of  comfort- 
able livelihood,  and  not  always  and  absolutely  because  they  open 
a  wide  field  in  which  a  warm  benevolence  and  an  ardent  love 
for  the  souls  of  men  can  find  room  to  expand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  voluntary  labourer,  in  any  walk  of  Christian  effort,  is 
so  because  love  constrains  him,  and  his  conscience  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  the  duty  be  discharged,  and  the  call  to  usefulness 
be  obeyed  with  all  his  might. 

If  these  views  are  just,  government  action  will  fail  as  applied 
to  juvenile  reformation.  It  is  therefore  of  infinite  moment  not 
to  entrust  aU  to  the  government  in  the  management  of  reforma- 
tory schools  until  government  has  shown  in  the  penal  reformatory 
schools  that  it  can  realize  the  reformation  of  mind  and  conduct 
exhibited  in  the  pupils  of  the  voluntary  reformatory  schools 
of  Continental  Europe  and  England.  Experience  in  a  field  of 
operation  closely  analogous — the  pauper  and  industrial  schools  of 
the  land — is  unfavourable  to  the  expectation  of  succesa  There 
was  a  marvellous  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  all  the  Tton- 
ojfficiul  witnesses  that  such  schools  are  complete  failures,  and 
just  for  the  reasons  already  named.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  hand  over  all  the  schools  to  government  care. 
Granted ;  but  is  it  certain  that  government  participation  and 
inspection  does  not  include,  as  an  ultimate  and  inevitable 
sequence,  government  supremacy,  nay,  more,  government  abso- 
lutism ?  It  will  be  well  to  take  no  leap  in  the  dark,  but  to 
exhaust  this  question  fully  before  committing  the  whole  business 
of  juvenile  reform  to  the  *  cold,  official,  and  formal  action  of 
government.'  The  benevolent  and  earnest  men  who  are  now 
asking  for  public  money  that  they  may  have  '  room  and  verge 
enough'  for  the  exercise  of  their  zeal,  and  to  submit  to  inspe^ion 
as  the  price  of  aid,  may  live  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  *  Horse, 
the  Man,  and  the  Stag,'  in  other  words,  to  find  they  have  got  a 
master  and  not  an  auxiliary.     Government  inspectors  are,  as  a 

N.  s. — vou  vil  d  d 
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class,  given  fp  lilmcuiij,  and  covetous  of  power ;  no  men  so  con- 
fident thaL^f  the  world  would  move  in  their  groove,  all  would 
work  ea0y ;  and  the  woes  and  sorrows,  and  vices  and  crimes 
which  'make  it  so  sad  and  doleful,  would  cease.  Thev  are  also, 
to  a  mjUi  almost,  animated  by  the  espidt  de  corps.  There  is  no 
help  out  of  the  pale  of  their  ministrations.  Will  they  rest  satisfied 
with  /inspection  ?  Let  the  zealous  friends  of  the  movement  be 
qjjjt^  sure  they  have  good  grounds  for  an  affirmative  answer 
before  committing  themselve& 

This  caution  does  not  originate  in  any  mere  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  a  theory,  or  to  protect  a  pet  crotchety  but  in  order  that 
contending  theories  may,  for  once,  have  a  fair  trial     Let  the 
government  establish  its  penal  reformatory  schools ;  it  may  do 
tiiat  without  much  additional  cost,  and  in  part,  at  least,  with 
existing  appliancea  On  the  other  hand,  let  voluntary  associations 
establish  reformatory  schools  for  the  SEC  ND  class  of  children 
before  described,  independent  of  government  money  and  govern- 
ment inspection.  Tlie  voluntary  system  of  juvenile  reformation  has 
not  yet  had  full  trial  in  this  country.    Its  supporters  are  only  now 
beginuing  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  just  when 
they  have  bespoken  the  public  ear,  and  witli  perseverance  may 
fairly  calculate  on  a  general  response,  they  turn  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  ask  its  aid  The  conclusion  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
arrived  at,  that  voluntary  liberality  will  not  supply  the  neeilfid 
funds ;  and  as  if  to  ensure  that  result^  the  government  is  re- 
sorted to  ere  the  general  mind  has  been  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  exact  adaptation  of  the 
means  proposed   to   effect  it.     It  is  a  fact  that   inquiry  has 
extensively  been  awakened,  and  men  are  working  out  the  problem 
in  thoir  minds ;  this  once  solved,  action  will  as  assuredly  follow  as 
it  did  the  conviction  that  slavery  was  a  heinous  crime  in  tl^e 
sight  of  Go<l  and  a  foul  wrong  upon  man ;  or  that  free  trade 
wa«  at  once  just,  wise,  and  beneficent.      No  device  could  l)e 
imagined  better  calculated  to  stop  inquiry,  and  to  damp  the  be- 
nevolent zeal  of  those  classes  from  whom  almost  all  ameliorating 
and  humanizing  influences  have  emanated,  than,  at  tiie  critical 
moment  of  a  final  decision,  to  take  the  work,  in  pail  or  whole, 
out  of  the  sphere  of  voluntary  actioiL     There  surely  could  nut 
be  any  difficulty  in  sustaining  three  or  four  mtxlel  schools,  by  which 
the  comparative  merits  of  government  and  voluntary  manage- 
ment could  be  fairly  tested,  and  should  the  result  be  decisively  in 
favour  of  tlie  latter,  we  have  faith  in  the  life  and  vigour  of  tine 
national  benevolence  to  accomphsh   the  whole  work.     If  the 
government  does  the  work  better,  it  oujiht  to  do  it ;  and  will 
not  only  be  permitted,  but  be  urged  and  importuned  to  do  it 
£7  one  or  the  other  it  must  be  done,  for  neither  regard  to  the  safe^ 
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of  the  other  classes  of  society,  nor  the  promptings  of  Christian 
charity  and  love,  will  permit  the  class  of  destitute  and  criminal 
children  to  lie  weltering  in  their  blood,  whilst  the  remedy  is 
sovereign  in  power  and  of  world-wide  notoriety. 


Abt.  II. — History  of  the  Preehyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  ^e.  By 
James  Seaton  Reid,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Continued  to 
the  present  time  by  W.  D.  KiUen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  EcclesiasticJ 
History  and  Pastoral  Theology  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland.     Vol.  III.     London:  Whittaker  and  Co.     1858. 

Dr.  Reid,  the  author  of  this  history,  was  a  native  of  Lurgan,  in 
the  county  Armagh,  being  the  twenW-flrst  child  of  his  parenta 
On  the  20th  of  July,  1819,  he  was  oroained  minister  of  Donegore^ 
from  which  he  removed  to  Carrickfergus  in  1823.     In  1827  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
though  then  but  a  young  man,  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  its 
clerk.     He  resigned  his  charge  in  Carrickfergus  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-erected  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Belfast,  in  1838.     In  April,  1841,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.     He  died  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Mackenzie, 
near  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1851,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.     In  consideration  of  his  valuable  contributions 
to  historical  literature,  the  Crown,  since  his  death,  granted  a 
pension  of  £\00  a-year  to  his  family.     While  he  remained  in 
Ireland  he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  character  and  talents  being  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  partiea     He  was  better  informed  than  any  of  his 
brethren  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical procedure.     He  was  well  fitted,  both  by  the  cast  of  his 
mind  and  his  official  position,  for  historical  investigations.    'Des- 
titute of  imagination  and  the  graces  of  style,  he  was  industrious, 
methodical,  exact,  sagacious,  and  conscientioua     As  a  zealous 
Presbyterian,  a  cool-headed  evangelical,  and  a  moderate  wh^,  he 
sometimes  argues  against  facts,  but  he  never  suppresses  uiem. 
He  availed  himself  largely  of  MS.  authorities  and  other  original 
sources  of  information  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  Dublin,  and  in  the  Advocates'  Library,      li 
burgh,  &c.     As  a  historian  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  pro       oi 
diligent  research,  accurate  knowledge,  dear  judgment^ 
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tiality,  perspicuity  in  his  nairative,  and  a  judicious  treatment  of 
political  affairs  in  their  relation  to  the  dissenters  of  Ireland.  The 
history  of  that  body  had  never  before  been  fully  written.  This 
work,  therefore,  possesses  great  value  at  the  present  time.  It 
throws  much  light  on  various  questions  now  occuppng  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work,  the 
former  volumes  having  been  published  many  years  ago.  Of  the 
present,  not  much  more  than  half  proceeds  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Reid.  The  MS.,  which  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  form  a 
volume,  ends  very  abruptly.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, he  had  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  part  of  the  word 
ministerial,  Q  min — *)  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish,  as 
death  terminated  his  work  on  earth  after  a  few  weeks'  iUnes?. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  executors  intrusted  the  materials 
which  ha  had  collected  to  Dr.  Killen,  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Belfast.  This  gentleman  was  well- 
qualified  for  his  task.  It  is  seldom  that  historical  continuations 
are  successful;  but  this  of  Dr.  Killen  matches  well  with  what 
went  before.  It  is  executed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
While  the  style  flows  freely,  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  more 
solid  qualities  which  give  value  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Reid.  The 
interest  of  the  history,  too.  becomes  greater  as  it  approaches  our 
own  times,  and  deals  witli  the  parties,  movements,  and  contro- 
versies, whose  effects  are  still  visible  in  the  socitU  system.  Indeed, 
those  who  read  this  volume  will  be  siuprised  to  find  the  history 
of  Irish  dissent  since  the  Revolution  oi  1688  so  interesting  and 
instructive. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  June,  1690,  Kinff  William  landed  at 
Carrickfergua  He  immediately  mounted  on  liorseback  and  rode 
through   the   main   streets,   amidst   an   innumerable   crowd   of 

Ssople,  who  received  him  with  continual  shouts  and  acclamations, 
e  then  proceeded  to  Belfast,  where  he  attended  di^dne  service 
in  the  parish  church.  On  Monday,  the  Rev.  George  Walker, 
Governor  of  Deny,  accompanied  by  a  numl)er  of  Episcopal 
ministers,  presented  him  with  an  address  from  *  the  CAewy  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  now  in  Ulster.'  The  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  equally  forward  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  Protestant 
Deliverer,  and  three  of  them  presented  an  address  from  '  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers  and  those  of  their  pers^uasion  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.*  These  addresses  were  very  graciously  received.  On 
Thursday  the  King  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  tlie  aniiy,  and  there  he  issued  the  well-known 
order,  addressed  to  Christopher  Carleton,  tho  Collector  of  the 
Customs  of  Belfast,  authorizing  the  payment  of  jPl  200  vearly  to 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster.  This  was  the  origin  of  r^um 
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dowwm,  or  royal  bounty.  Having  referred  to  the  address  which 
had  been  presented  from  the  ministers,  the  king  adds,  *And 
calling  to  mind  how  early  they  also  were  in  their  address  unto  us 
on  our  arrival  in  England,  and  the  promise  we  then  made  them 
of  a  pension  of  ,£*800  per  annum  for  their  subsistence,  which  by 
reason  of  several  impediments  hath  not  yet  been  made  eflfectual 
imto  them;  And  being  assured  of  the  peaceable  and  dutiful 
temper  of  our  said  subjects,  and  sensible  of  the  losses  they  have 
sustained,  and  their  constant  labour  to  unite  the  hearts  of  others 
in  zeal  and  loyalty  towards  us;  we  do  hereby,  of  our  Royal 
Bounty,'  &c.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to 
religion  or  to  protestantism  in  this  grant]  It  was  bestowed,  not  on 
the  ground  of  protestantism,  but  of  loyalty.  However,  as  there 
were  legal  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  the  payment  bv  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  in  September  of  the  following  year,  letters  patent,  in 
the  names  of  William  and  Mary,  placed  the  bounty  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  and  made  it  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Presbyterian  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Orange 
were  certainly  much  more  consistent  and  trustworthy  than 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Her  clergy  had  entered  on 
their  benefices  by  subscribing  the  declaration,  *that  it  is  not 
lawful,  upoH  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king.'  While  James's  power  was  in  the  ascendant  in 
Dublin,  they  prayed  for  King  James,  and  for  confusion  to  all  his 
enemies,  William  included.  But  when  the  legitimate  king  had 
fled,  they  hastened  to  alter  the  collects,  and  substitute  WUliam^ 
whom  they  had  been  devoutly  reprobating  as  a  usurper,  and  who 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  rebels.  In  fact,  as  one  of  them- 
selves afterwards  alleged,  *  they  had  been  four  times  in  one  year 
praying  forward  and  backward,  point  blank  contradictory  to  one 
another.'  Nevertheless,  the  bishops  assured  William  that  during 
James's  residence  in  Dublin  they  had  been  *  guilty  of  no  com- 
pliances but  such  as  were  the  effects  of  prudence  and  self-pre- 
servation.' 

After  a  gloomy  interval  of  thirty  years,  during  which,  though 
half  the  ministers  had  fled  to  Scotland,  and  a  number  of  the 
meeting-houses  had  been  levelled,  the  people  held  together,  and 
multiplied,  the  Presbyterian  cause  began  rapidly  to  revive.  In 
1692  the  nonconformists  of  Ulster  were  much  more  numerous 
than  the  members  of  the  established  church.  Leslie,  a  Pro- 
testant dignitary  of  the  time,  writes,  *  Some  parishes  have  not 
ten,  some  not  six,  that  come  to  church,  while  the  Presbyterian 
meetings  are  crowded  with  thousands,  covering  all  the  fields. 
This  is  ordinary,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  especially,  &a  Upon 
the  whole,'  he  adds,  *  they  are  not  one  to  fifty.'  Trie  number  of 
Presbyterian  congregations  were  now  one  hundred,  with  e"    it^ 
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ministers.  But  the  public  worship  of  dissenters,  though  ccmiUTed 
at>  was  not  only  unsanctioned,  but  legally  prohibited  und^r 
aevere  penalties. 

*At  this  period,'  says  Dr.  Raid,  *the  respective  legal  positions  of 
the  English  and  Irish  nonconformists  were  very  singular  and  anoma* 
Ions.  In  England,  the  worship  of  the  dissenter  was  legalized,  but  he 
was  personally  incapable  of  holding  any  pubUc  office,  however  humble* 
luUess  he  would  qualify  for  it  by  taking  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  his  parish  church.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dissenter  was  eligible  to  all  public  offices,  but  his  worship  and  discipline 
were  absolutely  prohibited  by  law,  and  were  only  connived  at  in 
deference  to  the  known  sentiments  of  King  William.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
Note. 

Notwithstanding  an  abortive  attempt  made  by  the  Irish 
bishops  to  get  the  Sacramental  Act  extended  to  Ireland,  the 
nonconformists  lived  for  some  time  unmolested  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  rites,  generally  maintaining  relations  of  amity 
with  their  Episcopalian  neighbours,  and  rapidly  rising  in  social 
influence.  All  the  protestant  ministers  cordially  co-operated  in 
repairing  the  eflfects  of  the  war  on  the  religious  habits  of  the 
people,  avoiding  polemics  and  invidious  attempts  at  proselytism. 
There  was  one  churchman,  however,  Dr.  King,  the  new  ^Bishop 
of  Deny,  who  regarded  this  state  of  things  with  no  firiendly 
eye.  Able,  ambitious,  zealous,  and  energetic,  having  abjured  his 
non-resistance  doctrine,  and  attached  himself  to  the  triumphant 
cause  of  William  with  ostentatious  alacrity,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  see  of  Deny,  in  which  he  found  the  afifairs  of  his  church 
in  a  fuinous  condition.  He  resolved  to  bring  the  Presbyterians 
into  the  empty  fold,  and  immediately  commenced  a  series  of 
polemical  attacks  on  dissent,  in  which  he  persevered,  with 
mcreasing  acrimony,  for  many  years.  At  first,  however,  out  of 
deference  to  the  Court,  he  avoided  the  question  of  church  govern* 
ment,  because,  as  he  owned  to  a  brother  prelate,  *  the  subject  is 
new  and  ticklish,  especially  in  respect  of  the  foreign  church,  and 
must  be  handled  with  a  wary  hand.'  He  says  that  when  he 
came  to  the  diocese,  he  foimd  the  dissenters  *  mighty  insolent,' 
but  he  adds,  *  since  my  book  came  out  they  are  mute ;  no  per- 
suasions will  avail  with  them  to  dispute  or  talk  of  religion,  and 
the  members  of  our  church  insult  over  them  on  this  account' 
One  of  his  objections  was  the  in  frequency  of  Presbyterian  com- 
munion, which  the  bishop  alleged  as  a  proof  that  the  Presbyterian 
system  was  unscripturaL  By  way  of  excuse  for  this.  Dr.  Reid  gives 
the  items  of  expense  attending  the  communion  in  Londonderry, 
which  is  instnictive  as  showing  the  social  state  of  Ulster  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago: — 

'  On  the  25th  of  June,  169^,  the  minister  and  session  resolved  that 
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the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  in  that  congregation.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  person  all  the  way  to  Belfast- 
to  purchase  the  wine,  consisting  of  thirty -six  bottles  of  claret ;  and  two 
other  persons  were  authorized  to  provide  the  wheat,  and  get  it  ground 
and  baked.  The  expences  of  this  communion  amounted  to  above  six 
guineas,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  The  following  are  the  it^ms : — 
Wine,  £4i  17s.  6d.;  carriage,  12s.;  wheat,  8s.;  grinding.  Is.  2d.; 
baking,  2s.  Gd.;  cask,  2s.  8d.;  tickets,  3s.  6d.;  nails,  6d.  Total, 
£6  78.  lOd.'— lb.  p.  28. 

The  Presbyterian  mimsters  were  not  sUent  under  Dr.  King's  at- 
tacks,  and  a  war  of  pamphlets  wa6  kept  up  by  both  sides  for  many 
years ;  the  church  party  at  length  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  more 
carnal  weapons  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  disable  their  adversaries. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  a  number  of 
French  refugees  in  Ireland^  who  formed  congregations  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  Carlow,  Portarlington,  Dundalk,  and  CasUe- 
blayney,  their  ministers  being  paid  by  the  state.  These  congre- 
gations are  now  all  extinct,  the  people  having  been  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  established  church — some  of  whose  ministem 
and  gentry  now  bear  the  names  of  those  French  Protestanta 
Even  they  did  not  escape  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 

While  the  political  position  of  the  Presbyterians  remained  un- 
changed, they  advanced  rapidly  in  numbers  and  social  influence. 
In  the  principal  towns  of  Ulster  they  had  become  members  of 
the  corporations,  in  which  they  occupied  the  highest  offices. 
New  congregations  sprang  up  in  various  directions;  hoiises  of 
worship  were  erected  or  enlarged ;  vacant  congregations  were 
supplied  with  ministers  from  Scotland,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  a  home  education  for  the  clergy,  by  establishing  what 
was  called  a  '  Philosophy  School,'  at  Killeleagh,  county  Down. 
These  symptoms  of  prosperity  vexed  the  prelates  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  and  they  resolved  to  invoke  the  civil  power  to 
put  a  check  to  it.  In  1698,  Bishop  Walkington  sent  a  petition 
to  the  government,  which  was  an  indictment  against  the  dis- 
.seiiters  of  his  diocese.  He  complains  of  the  *  unreasonable  liberty' 
taken  by  the  ministers  and  elders,  in  proceeding  *  to  exercise  disci- 
pline openly  and  with  a  high  hand'  over  those  of  their  own  per- 
suiusion.  They  had  also  the  audacity  *  to  celebrate  the  office  of 
matrimony/  and  even  '  to  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  iu  congregations  so  formidably  numerous,  by  gathering 
the  inhabitants  of  ten  or  twelve  or  more  parishes  together  in  one 
place,  where  they  preach  in  the  fields,  and  continue  there  a  great 
part  of  the  day  together.'  Another  grievance  was  that  they 
openly  held  '  their  sessions  and  provincial  synods  for  regulating 
all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  concern,  and  had  set  up  at  KUleleagh 
a  Pliilosophy  School,  in  open  violation  and  contempt  of  the  laws.' 
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The  distressed  bishop  therefore  hum))ly  prays  that  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Lords  Justices  *  would  be  pleased  to  undeceive  these 
forward  men,  by  putting  such  a  stop  to  the  liberties  that  they 
assume  as  your  lordships  think  most  convenient  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  established  reli- 
gion.' (p.  70.)  The  Lords  Justices  were  not  at  this  time  disposed 
to  humour  such  sensitive  bigotry.  Two  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  examined  touching  the  petition  of  the  bishop,  and  were 
dismissed  without  censure,  only  they  were  requested  to  exhort 
their  people  to  behave  *  respectfully'  towards  the  church,  and  the 
bishops  were  exhorted  *  to  carry  moderately.' 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  with  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
Irish  dissentera  The  executive  was  hostile,  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  being  an  archbishop.  The  prosecutions  in  the  bishops' 
courts,  on  account  of  marriages,  multiplied  to  such  a  d^ree  that 
the  synod  were  obliged  to  make  repeated  appeals  to  the  govern- 
ment, with  diminished  hopes  of  success.  While  matters  were  in 
this  state,  their  great  protector.  King  William,  died  *  No  heavier 
blow,'  says  Dr.  Reid,  '  could  have  fallen  upon  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion and  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  than 
the  death  of  this  truly  great  man.  By  no  party  in  Ireland  was 
his  loss  more  sincerely  deplored  than  by  the  Presbj^teriana 
Though  the  paramount  influence  of  an  intolerant  faction  defeated 
most  of  his  plans  in  their  favour,  yet  his  very  name  was  felt  to 
be  a  tower  of  strength  on  their  side,  of  which  their  opponents 
now  rejoiced  to  see  them  deprived.'  (p.  84.) 

The  High  Church  party  were  filled  with  hopes  that  they  could 
now  trample  the  dissenters  under  foot ;  exclude  them  from  all 
offices  by  means  of  a  Test  act ;  put  down  their  worship  by  law ; 
and  deprive  their  ministers  of  the  regium  donunk  Hence  their 
old  enemy,  Dr.  King,  was  busy  at  this  crisisL  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  king's  death  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
then  in  London,  proposing  that  if  the  grant  could  not  be  with- 
drawn, it  might  at  least  be  made  the  instrument  of  subjugation 
and  division.  '  The  government,'  he  8ai<l,  *  ought  to  keep  the 
disposal  of  the  fund  in  their  own  hands,  and  encourage  those 
only  by  it  that  would  comply  as  they  would  have  them.  By 
which  means  every  particular  minister  would  be  at  their  mercy; 
and  it  might  be  so  managed  as  to  be  an  instrument  of  divifion 
and  jealousy  amongst  tliem.' 

A  few  days  after,  he  earnestly  pressed  this  plan  for  weakening 
and  degradmg  the  Presbjlerian  cause  upon  the  attention  of  Sir 
Bobert  Southwell,  the  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  this  letter  he 
accuses  the  dissenters  of  keeping  up  their  numbers  by  a  system 
of  exclusive  dealing,  and  of  carrying  their  sectarian  partiality 
into  juries.     With  regard  to  the  regium  donum^  he  said  thi^ 
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some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  ministers  were  trustees  for  it, 
which  created  a  sort  of  dependence  of  the  rest  upon  them,  and 
enabled  them  to  manage  their  affairs  by  joint  councils,  for  these 
were  a  general  committee  and  centre  of  unity  for  their  whole 
body.  *  They  employed  this  money  to  settle  meetings  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  and  by  this  they  maintained  their 
emissaries  till  they  had  seduced  enough  to  support  their  teachera 
By  this  means,  the  most  busy,  factious  persons  had  the  best 
shares.  But  I  hope,'  he  adds,  *  this  will  fail  them  for  the  future, 
or  if  it  be  continued,  it  will  be  put  into  good  hands,  that  will 
give  it  to  the  most  humble,  peaceable,  and  complying,  and  some 
good  use  may  be  made  of  such  contrivance  if  it  must  be  con- 
tinued.' The  bishop  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  increasing  inso- 
lence of  the  dissenters,  stating  that  they  had  insulted  both  clergy 
and  laity  by  bringing  church  offices  into  contempt,  particularly  by 
presuming  to  celebrate  marriage  !  He  then  relates  a  story  about 
a  meeting-house  which  they  had  unroofed  because  the  landlord 
had  ejected  the  congregation  for  want  of  title.  Dr.  Reid  has 
proved  that  this  was  a  calumny,  and  in  the  rest  of  his  statements 
there  was  no  doubt  much  falsehood  and  exaggeration.  As  to  the 
rcgiwm  donum,  it  had  been  up  to  that  time  divided  in  equal 
shares  among  the  ministers,  so  that  every  new  congregation  made 
each  man's  share  less.  That  new  congregations  were  encouraged 
by  influential  ministers,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  re- 
garded as  some  proof  of  a  missionary  spirit ;  for  in  later  times 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  steadily  opposed  any  addition  to  the  number 
of  the  ministers.  However,  the  Machiavellian  policy  recommended 
by  Dr.  King  was  adopted  when  Queen  Anne  renewed  the  grant. 
The  power  of  allocating  the  amount  among  the  ministers  was 
now  withdrawn  from  the  trustees  and  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  was  empowered  to  administer  it  in  8Ui>h  portions 
and  to  such  ministers  as  he  pleased.  The  grant  was  accord- 
ingly no  longer  entered  on  the  Irish  establishment  in  this  form — 
'  To  the  Presbyterian  ministers,'  as  it  had  appeared  during  the 
previous  reign.  It  henceforth  stood  thus — *  To  be  distributed 
among  such  of  the  nonconforming  ministers,  by  warrant  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time 
being,  in  such  manner  as  he  or  they  shall  find  necessary  for  our 
service  or  the  good  of  that  kingdom.'  In  this  form  the  grant 
was  an  undisguised  bribe  to  secure  political  subserviency  and 
respectful  demeanour  towards  the  established  church.  The 
humiliating  position  of  the  recipients  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  then  seldom  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  countiy  was  governed  by  Lords  Justices ;  one,  and  the 
most  influential  of  whom  was  always  a  bishop.  Dr.  King  him- 
self having  tilled  the  post  for  many  years. 
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Dr.  Reid,  however,  says,  '  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  real  change  in  its  mode  of  distribution  took  place,  oar  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  independ^ioe  of 
individual  ministers  by  means  of  this  alteration.  It  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  to  all  the  ministers  in  equal  portiona  aa 
before  this  change,  the  government  declining  the  invidioua 
responsibility  which  was  sought  to  be  imposed  on  it  for  the  baae 
and  sinister  purposes  of  Bishop  King/  (p.  89.) 

The  Presbyterians  continued  to  increase  in  numbers ;  a  better 
education  of  the  ministers  was  required,  and  all  were  obliged  to 

Xthe  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But  the  reign  of  Anne, 
resigned  herself  to  the  guidance  of  the  High  Church  party, 
was  a  period  of  tribulation  to  ail  who  were  opposed  to  that  party 
in  Ireland.  In  1703,  the  oath  of  abjuration  was  extended  to 
that  country,  and  by  a  solecism  in  legi^tion  enforced  upon  '  all 

freachers  of  separate  congregations,'  though  such  parties  in 
reland  had  yet  no  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  were  posi- 
tively prohibited  by  statute  under  severe  penaltiea  This  involved 
some  of  the  ministers  in  difficulties,  because,  though  loyal  enoi^ 
to  the  queen,  they  were  not  prepared  to  swear  to  a  matter  of 
fact  of  which  they  could  know  nothing,  namely,  that  the  Pr^ 
tender  was  not  the  son  of  the  late  King  James  II.  In  the 
following  year,  a  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
recommended  that  two  of  the  Presbyterian  nonjurors  should  be 
deprived  uf  the  regiuTn  donwm^  and  in  a  few  days  later  the 
House  itself  resolved — *  That  the  pension  of  jP1200  granted  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster  is  an  unnecessary  branch  of 
the  establishment'  As  King  was  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  very  active  in  carrying  out  his  designs,  this  resolution  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  influence.  But  the  government  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  act  on  it,  and  the  grant  was  continued.  The  eflect 
of  such  resolutions  held  in  terrm^eni  over  the  heads  of  the  Prea- 
byterian  clerg}'  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  rampant  High  Church  party  now  began  to  forge  chains  for 
all  who  would  not  submit  to  the  bisho{)8,  and  j)ass  under  the 
yoke  of  the  church.  We  quote  with  satisfaction  the  following 
liberal  sentiments  from  Dr.  Keid  on  this  subject : — 

'  Tlio  Ivonijvn  Catholics  were  first  to  IV ol  the  elKrt«  of  the  prevalent 
Bpirit.  'J'hc'V  had  ahva<ly  siilVi-red  inucli.  in  direct  violation  of  th© 
Ireaty  of  LiiiuTiek  ;  hut  it  is  fn>iii  the  eommeneeniont  of  this  n»!gn 
that  tliat  ini<|uitous  series  of  anti-poperv  hiws  ])e<;Rn  whieh  hove  been 
the  soure*'  of  so  imieh  misery  to  Irehuul,  and  the  niiiK'hievoiu*  etfect*  of 
wliieh,  though  now  ha]>pily  rejH'uk'd,  are  >iill  to  1h»  traetnl  in  uuuiy  of 
the  i'oeiul  evils  of  that  ill-uroverned  laud.  as.  though  thi»«e  most  luijuit 
and  oppressive  laws  were  passc^d  fur  the  sake  of  the  Established  Church, 
yet  the  IVesbyterians  were  so  blinded  by  the  headt»troug  and  unreason* 
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mg  anti-papal  spirit  of  those  days  as  to  concur  but  too  cordially  in 
their  enactment.  And  it  was  a  singular  occurrence — an  instance  per- 
haps of  righteous  requital — ^that  they  themselves,  after  having  given 
their  aid  in  parliament  to  carry  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  these  statutes 
against  the  Komanists,  should,  by  a  clause  added  to  that  very  statute^ 
be  deprived  of  their  own  civil  rights,  and  subjected  in  their  turn  to 
serious  grievances  on  account  of  their  religion.' — p.  97. 

In  the  shape  in  which  the  act  in  question  received  the  support 
of  the  Presbyterians,  it  applied  exclusively  to  Roman  Catholics, 
and  its  provisions  were  most  oppressive  and  unjustifiable.  But 
when  the  heads  of  the  bill  were  transmitted  to  London,  a  clause 
was  there  added,  which  excluded  the  Presbyterians  from  all  civil 
offices,  and  from  the  corporations,  as  well  as  from  the  army,  navy, 
militia,  excise,  customs,  post-office,  &a,  by  the  application  of  the 
sacramental  test  Such  were  the  provisions  of  an  act,  avowedly 
*  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery.'  The  Presbyterians  were  justly 
requited  for  their  intolerance. 

' Nee  lex  est  sequior  ulla, 

Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sulk.' 

It  was  urged  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  difr^ 
senters,  that  they  had  served  the  Protestant  cause  at  Enniskillen 
and  Deny,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  their  civil 
rights,  and  dangerous  to  put  them  out  of  capacity  to  defend  the 
countiy  in  case  of  foreign  invasion.  But  Sir  Edward  Southwell, 
the  Irish  secretary,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  naively 
remarks — *  All  these  matters  were  very  sufficiently  answered,  and 
sliowed  that  nopaHicular  hardship  was  designed  towards  them; 
that,  in  fact,  there  were  more  of  the  church  at  Enniskillen,  and 
at  least  one  half  at  Derry,  that  even  in  the  north,  above  eight  in 
ten  of  the  gentry  were  churchmen,'  &c.  (p.  104!.) 

The  Presbyterian  members  were  immediately  turned  out  of  the 
Goqiorations.  In  Deny  no  fewer  than  ten  out  of  twelve  alder- 
men, and  fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  burgesses,  resigned  their 
offices.  Most  of  the  magistrates  throuo^hout  Ulster  were  in  like 
manner  deprived  of  their  commissions.  There  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  foimd  in  supplying  their  places;  so  much,  that  *  men  of 
little  estates,  youths,  new  comers,  having  nothing  to  recommend 
them  to  the  dignity  of  magistrates  but  their  going  to  church,* 
were  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Daniel  Defoe,  then 
a  }jrisoner  in  Newgate  for  his  inimitable  satire,  *  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,'  pu])lished  a  pamphlet  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Irish  dissenters,  with  the  sarcastic  title — *  The  Parallel;  or, 
Persecution  of  Protestants  the  Shortest  Way  to  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland.'  *  It  seems  somewhat  hard,'  says 
the  witty  confessor  of  freedom,  'and  savours  of  the  most  scanda- 
lous ingratitude,  that  the  very  people  who  drink  deepest  of  the 
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popish  fury,  and  were  the  most  vigorous  to  show  both  their  zeal 
and  their  courage,  in  opposing  tyranny  and  popery,  and  on  the 
foot  of  whose  forwardness  and  valour  the  Church  of  Ireland 
recovered  herself  from  her  low  condition,  should  now  be  requited 
with  so  injurious  a  treatment  as  to  be  linked  with  those  veiy 
papists  they  fought  against^  Referring  to  an  observation  of 
Archbishop  King,  in  1691,  that  the  dissenters'  liberality  to  the 
episcopal  clergy  when  impoverished  by  the  war,  *  ought  to  be 
remembered  to  their  honour,'  Defoe  very  pointedly  remarks, 
*  that  instead  of  being  remembered  to  their  honour,  they  have 
been  ranked  amongst  the  worst  enemies  to  the  Churcn,  and 
chained  to  a  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  no  encouragement  to  the  dissenters  to  join  with  their 
brethren  the  next  time  that  papists  shall  please  to  take  arms, 
and  attempt  their  throats.  Not  but  they  may  perhaps  be  fools 
enough,  (is  they  always  rvere,  to  stand  in  the  gap/  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  pamphlet,  he  asks — *  Will  any  man  in  the  world 
tell  us  that  to  divide  the  Protestants  is  a  way  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  popery,  when  their  united  force  is  little  enough 
to  keep  it  down?  This  is  like  sinking  the  ship  to  drown  the 
rats,  or  cutting  off  the  foot  to  cure  the  corns.  This  would  merit 
some  satire,  if  the  case  was  not  really  too  sad  and  serious  to  bear 
a  banter.'  (Reid,  p.  108.) 

During  the  next  session  of  parUament,  the  most  influential  of 
the  dissenters  presented  a  humble  petition  for  the  r^P^  of  the 
clause  which  deprived  them  of  their  civil  rights.  Tnere  was  a 
debate  on  the  question  whether  the  petition  should  be  kicked 
out  or  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  table,  but  that  no  notice  should  be  taken 
of  it  in  the  printed  notes.  In  the  meantime,  the  bishops  were 
bu^  prosecuting  the  dissenters  for  sundry  offences  against  their 
authority,  among  which  was  the  new  one  of  working  on  the 
episcopal  holidays.  In  reference  to  the  *  Philosophy  School'  at 
Killeleagli,  the  only  seminary  the  dissenters  had  in  Ireland,  the 
enlightened  Irish  Commons  resolved  as  follows: — *That  the 
erecting  and  continuing  any  seminary  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  in  principles  contrary  to  the  Established 
Church  and  government,  tends  to  create  and  perpetuate  mi^ 
understandings  among  protestantsT  How  stupid  and  bmtal 
must  have  been  the  bigotry  that  dictated  such  a  resolution,  after 
the  same  party  had  denuded  half  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom 
of  their  civil  rights,  by  making  them  the  objects  of  the  penal 
code  against  Roman  Catholics!  Another  resolution,  which  the 
Commons  adopted  at  the  instigation  of  the  bisliops,  was  designed 
to  crush  the  loyal  ministers,  who  had  conscientious  objectioDB  to 
the  oath  of  abjuration: — *  Resolved,  that  preaching  or  teadiing 
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in  separate  congregations  by  persons  who  have  not  taken  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  and  hearing,  maintaining,  and  countenancing 
such  persons,  tends  to  defeat  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
Protestant  line,  and  to  encourage  and  advance  the  interest  of  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales/  1  ortunately  for  the  Irish  dissenters, 
the  English  administration  discouraged  this  rabid  intolerance, 
and  protected  its  objects  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power;  for 
they  were  often  obliged  to  yield  in  some  measure,  in  order  to 
get  the  queen  s  business  done,  and  the  supplies  voted  by  the 
bigots  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Two-thirds  of  the  Commons 
were  then  frantic  high  churchmen;  all  the  bishops  were  as  high 
as  Laud.  They  often  constituted  a  majority  of  the  Upper  House, 
and  nearly  all  the  temporal  lords  were  under  their  influence. 

Among  the  most  violent  of  the  opponents  of  the  dissenters 
was  Dean  Swift,  who  was  indeed  violent  in  everything  he  under- 
took. He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  exclusive  system,  by 
which  a  handful  of  Episcopalians  monopolized  all  the  power, 
offices,  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  In  one  of  his  tirades  he 
instituted  the  following  complimentary  comparison  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians: — *Tis  agreed  among 
naturalists  that  a  lion  is  a  larger,  a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  a  cat;  yet  if  a  man  were  to  nave  his  choice,  either  a 
lion  at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  three  or  four  chains,  his  teeth 
drawn  out,  and  his  claws  pared  to  the  quick,  or  an  angry  cat  in 
full  liberty  at  his  throat,  he  would  take  no  long  time  to  deter- 
mine/ (p.  127.) 

In  1709,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ventured  to  hint  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  some  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  dissenters.  To  this  the  lords,  composed  of  twelve 
bishops  and  ten  lay  lords,  replied  with  the  coolest  impudence 
as  follows: — 'All  our  fellow  subjects  are  treated  with  so  much 
tendemiesd,  that  we  hope  they  never  will  have  just  reason 
to  complain  of  any  uneasiness.'  Shortly  after  this  several 
ministers  were  cast  into  prison  for  preaching  without  episcopal 
licence. 

In  the  year  1710  was  established  the  General  Fund,  which 
was  the  subject  of  litigation  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  instituted 
*  for  the  support  of  religion  in  and  about  Dublin  and  the  south 
of  Ireland,  by  assisting  and  supporting  the  protestant  dissenting 
interest  against  unreasonable  prosecutions  (some  of  which  they 
have  lately  been  exposed  to,  contrary  to  her  Majesty^s  sentiments 
publicly  declared),  and  for  the  education  of  youth  designed  for 
the  ministry  among  protestant  dissenters,  and  for  assisting  pro- 
testant dissenting  congregations  that  are  poor  and  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  ministers.'  The  trustees  were  the  subscribers  and 
the  ten  ministers  of  the  five  dissenting  congregations  then  exist- 
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ing  in  Dublin  (all  being  *  collegiate  charges'),  and  two  laymen 
from  each,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ministers  of  those  congregations 
for  the  time  being,  and  two  laymen  from  each,  chosen  by  ballot 
Large  sums  were  contributed  to  this  fund  by  Sir  Arthur  Lang- 
ford,  Bart.,  Lady  Ijoftus,  Joseph  Damer,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Williams,  of  London,  and  othera  For  many  years  it  was  the 
means  of  sustaining  a  number  of  congregations  in  the  south  of 
Ireland. 

The  more  power  the  bishops  obtained  over  the  Pre8b3rterian^ 
the  more  they  were  aggrieved  at  their  undutiful  behaviour. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  1711,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
of  thirteen  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  King,  and  eleven 
lords,  was  appointed  'to  draw  up  a  representation  and 
address  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  relating  to  the  dissenting 
ministera'  They  complained  that  the  'gentle  usage'  of  their 
chained  victims,  which  they  had  paternally  exercised  towards 
them,  '  under  many  and  repeated  provocations,  had  been  repaid 
with  evil ;'  and  that  their  forbearance  had  only  increased  *  the 
rage  and  obstinacy  of  those  men.'  They  were  undermining  the 
Church  and  disturbing  the  peace  and  unanimity  of  conformista 
One  of  their  ministers  had  the  hardihood  to  justify  synods,  and 
make  them  independent  of  the  civil  power.  They  therefore  sug- 
gested, as  the  only  remedy  for  these  intolerable  evils,  that  her 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  withdraw  the  royal 
bounty.  Their  lordships  concluded  their  delibemtions  with  an 
auto  da  fe.  On  tlie  closing  day  of  the  session  they  oniered  a 
volume  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse's  sermons,  containing  one  on  the 
office  of  bishop,  to  be  ignominiously  burned  before  the  Moloch  of 
Dublin,  by  the  common  hangman,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
*  false  and  scandalous,  and  contained  matters  highly  reflecting  on 
the  legislature  and  on  the  episcopal  order.'  The  two  houses  of  con- 
vocation drew  up  a  similar  address,  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
regium  donum,  which  they  said  was  the  means  of  multiplying 
fanatical  preachers,  and  promoting  faction  and  sohism. 

In  a  petition  replying  to  these  charp'S,  in  1712,  the  dissenters 
allege  that  *  of  Lite  years  the  renewal  of  least^s  is  refusetl  to  divers 
Presbjrterian  lessees ;  and  in  many  leases  of  church  and  college 
lands,  there  are  clauses  inserted,  prohibiting,  tmder  great  peniu- 
ties,  the  building  or  continuing  of  meeting  nouses,  and  that  pres- 
byterian  inhabitants  should  dwell  upon  the  premises;  some 
whereof  have  been  severely  executed  already,  to  the  great  preju* 
dice  and  expense  of  many  of  your  faithfiU  subjects,  and  will  ruin 
divers  of  our  settled  congregations,  unless  your  Majesty  Rhall  see 
it  meet  in  your  great  clemency  to  divert  the  seventy  o/^ these  pro- 
eeedinga'  (p.  151.)  These  ecclesiastical  *  evictions' were  perse- 
vered in  for  a  long  time,  with  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  the 
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dissenters.  Multitudes  of  them  were,  besides,  prosecuted  in  the 
Church  courts,  for  Uving  *  in  fornication,'  because  they  were  not 
married  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  only  by  their  own  ministers. 
But  it  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  fact,  as  showing  the  sordid 
spirit  of  the  persecutors,  that  the  parochial  clergy  demanded  and 
obtained  fees  for  all  the  marriages  performed  in  their  parishes  by 
the  dissenting  ministera 

Such  was  tiie  spirit  of  Queen  Anne's  government  throughout 
her  whole  reign.  Its  effects  in  Ireland  were  such  that  memy 
of  the  most  industrious  of  the  Presbyterians  emigrated  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
tyranny,  coupled  with  exorbitant  rents  and  tithes,  which  re- 
duced even  the  Ulster  tenantry  to  poverty  and  suffering.  In 
some  places  the  oppressors  went  so  far  as  to  seize  presbyterian 
catechisms  and  other  books  when  exposed  for  sale,  and  to  nail  up 
the  houses  of  worship,  (p.  182.)  This  system  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  the  queen.  The  accession  of  Gteorge  I.  brought 
with  it  a  total  change  of  parties :  the  whigs  came  into  power, 
and  proved  friendly  to  the  protestant  dissentera  The  regium 
donum,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  was  restored,  and  the  penal 
laws  were  not  enforced,  while  acts  of  indemnity  were  passed  to 
save  dissenters  from  the  penalties  of  the  Test  Act  incurred 
by  having  served  in  the  mifitia  A  fruitless  effort  was  made  to 
repeal  this  oppressive  law.  But  the  Church  was  too  strong  in 
the  Lords  to  allow  such  a  relief  to  be  granted.  The  Commons, 
in  which  there  was  now  a  majority  of  whigs,  unable  to  do  more, 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — *  Resolved,  nem,  con.,  that  such 
of  his  Majesty's  protestant  dissenting  subjects  of  this  kingdom  as 
have  taken  commissions  in  the  militia,  &c.,  have  hereby  done  a 
seasonable  service  to  his  Majesty's  royal  person  and  government, 
and  the  protestant  interest  in  this  kingdom.'  An  addition  of 
c£^800  a  year  was  made  to  the  bounty  in  1718.  The  whole  sum 
now  gave  ten  guineas  each  to  the  Ulster  ministers,  and  <£*30  each 
to  those  who  laboured  in  the  south,  as  their  congregations  were 
smaller  and  less  able  to  pay.  In  the  year  following  a  bill  was 
passed  to  exempt  the  dissenters  from  certain  penalties  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  supported  by  six 
bishops ;  but  our  wonder  will  cease  when  we  learn  that  iive  of  the 
six  were  Englishmen.  The  historian  justly  remarks  that  *  the 
present  generation  will  scarcely  believe  that  so  meagre  a  boon  to 
Presbyterians  as  bare  permission  by  law  to  celebrate  their  wor- 
ship, which  they  were  then  statedly  observing,  with  scarcely  any 
molestation,  should  have  excited  so  much  opposition  from  the 
High  Church  party,  in  the  face,  too,  of  the  express  wishes  of  the 
sovereign,  often  repeated.  Meagre  and  unsuitable  as  it  is,  it 
continues  to  be  the  charter  of  religious  liberty  to  the  PreBbyteriaoB 
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in  Ireland,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  continues  to  be  little  more 
than  an  obsolete  statute/  (p.  230.) 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  history  of  the 
presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  consists  chiefly  of  a  record  of 
struggles  and  controversies  about  the  Confession  of  Faith,  between 
*  the  subscribers'  and  *  non-subscribers/  The  synod  of  Ulster  had 
adopted  absolute  subscription  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  but  was 
very  lax  in  enforcing  it,  while  a  number  of  its  most  talented 
ministers  repudiated  subscription  to  any  human  creed  as  unlawful, 
and  its  requirement  as  a  violation  of  religious  liberty.  Innume- 
rable pamphlets  and  sermons  on  the  subject  were  published  on 
both  sides,  and  the  discussions  greatlv  agitated  the  people,  who 
generally  identified  subscription  witn  orthodoxy,  and  non-sub- 
scription with  Arianism,  though  the  non-subscribers  earnestly 
confessed  their  faith  in  the  Trinity.  In  1724,  the  question  was 
debated  in  the  sjmod,  when  there  were  present  123  ministers  and 
106  elders.  The  majority  affirmed  subscription,  but  vacillated 
about  carrying  out  the  law,  being  loath  to  break  their  connexion 
with  the  non-subscribers,  who  ultimately  separated,  and  formed 
the  *  Presbytery  of  Antrim.'  Of  about  fifty  publications  which 
the  controversy  called  forth,  not  one  8ur^'ived  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  written. 

No  sooner  were  the  Presbyterians  freed  from  persecution  than 
they  began  rapidly  to  degenerate.  Many  of  their  ministers, 
though  signing  the  Confession,  were  of  doubtful  orthodoxv. 
They  had  no  missionary  zeal,  no  power  in  the  pulpit^  and  little 
care  for  their  flocka  Ill-trained  for  the  ministry,  and  greatly 
addicted  to  secular  pursuits,  they  neglected  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  sank  with  their  people  into  a  state  of  apathy  and 
worldliness.  But,  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Scotch  Seceders  found  their  way  into  Ireland,  an<l,  taking 
advantage  of  the  comparative  deadness  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
they  won  over  many  of  the  people,  and  planted  num<T0US  con- 
gregations ;  whose  ministers  afterwards  obtained  a  sluire  of  the 
regiuni  donum. 

Dr.  Killen  regards  their  coming  to  Ireland  at  that  time  as  a 
proof  of  an  overruling  and  gracious  Providence.  He  says:— 
'  Few  of  the  wealthier  classes  joined  them,  but  the  common 
people  heard  them  gladly.  They  commen<led  tliemselvcs  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  tnith  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  '>t  the  mul* 
titude.  It  often  happened  that  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
establishing  seceding  congregations  left  the  community  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  it  was  endear*  «1  to  them 
by  hallowed  recollections ;  but  its  fold  had  been  enten  d  by  iabe 
caretakers,  and  many  could  no  longer  find  in  it  thegrec  n  pastures 
and  the  quiet  waters  to  which  faitliful  sliepherds  had  once  guided 
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them.'  (p.  393).  Soon  after  the  Seceders  came  the  Covenanters 
or  Cameronians,  who  were  strong  protesters  against  prevailing 
errors,  and  raised  a  high  standard  of  orthodpxy.  They  never 
gained  much  ground  in  Ireland,  and  are  at  present  divided  into 
two  bodies,  who  differ  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, — 
the  liberal  party  having  had  for  their  leader  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Paul,  of  Carrickfergus. 

It  has  been  computed  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  north  of  Ireland  was,  by  emigration  to  America,  drained  of 
one-fourth  of  its  trading  cash,  and  a  like  proportion  of  its  manu- 
facturing people,  and  the  early  successes  of  the  Americans 
against  the  English  arms  were  owing  in  large  measure  to  the 
vigorous  exertions  and  valour  of  those  Irish  emigrants,  banished 
by  oppression  from  their  own  country.  The  threatened  invasion 
from  France,  however,  and  the  rise  of  the  Volunteers,  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  government.  The  Irish 
chief  governor  wrote,  from  Dublin  Castle,  to  the  English  secre- 
tary, April  28,  1782, — *  If  you  delay,  or  refuse  to  be  liberal, 
government  cannot  exist  here  in  its  present  form,  and  the  sooner 
you  recall  your  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  renounce  all  claim  to  this 
country,  the  better.'  The  Presbyterians,  who  formed  a  majority 
of  the  Ulster  volunteers,  were  now  to  be  conciliated.  Their 
marriages  were  legalized;  the  Test  Act  was  repealed ;  and  in  1792 
the  sum  of  £5000  was  added  to  the  bounty.  But,  while  political 
movements  advanced  the  external  prosperity  of  the  church,  its 
spirituality  by  no  means  improved.  Dr.  Killen  says,  *  Its  records 
for  these  fifteen  years  present  very  few  and  dubious  indications  of 
its  internal  prosperity.  It  may,  indeed,  safely  be  asserted,  that 
during  the  interval  between  1778  and  1793,  error  was  avowed  by 
its  advocates  in  presbyterian  Ulster  with  a  degree  of  boldness 
which  they  had  never  hitherto  ventured  to  assume.  The  greater 
number  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  general  synod 
did  not  conceal  their  aversion  to  evangelical  principles.'  (p.  478). 
For  twenty  years  preceding  1789  not  one  congregation  was  regu- 
larly erected,  nor  would  the  synod  suffer  a  new  erection,  without 
security  for  the  payment  of  £50  a-year  stipend.  In  about  the 
same  period  the  Seceders  had  established  forty-six  congregations. 
It  often  happened  during  the  time  of  the  volunteers  that  poli- 
tical meetings  were  held  on  Sunday  in  the  presbyterian  meeting 
houses. 

Belfast  was  then  the  head  quarters  of  political  agitation.  The 
United  Irishmen  were  mostly  led  by  Episcopolians,  but  many 
Presbyterians  were  also  involved  in  the  conspiracy.  Eight  of  the 
ministers  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  were  convicted  of  treasonable 
practices,  and  one  was  executed.  Owing  to  the  revolutions  in 
Fi-ance  and  America,  republicanism  became  popular  in  Ulster. 
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Lord  Castlereagh,  having  determined  to  eflFect  the  Union,  saw 
the  importance  to  government  of  getting  a  hold  on  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  by  means  of  a  larger  endowment,  more  judicioudy 
distributed.  There  is  much  interesting  correspondence  on  this 
subject  published  by  his  late  brother, — ^to  which  we  adverted 
on  a  former  occasion  in  giving  the  history  of  Majmooth 
College.  Dr.  Killen  does  not  draw  on  this  correspondence 
as  fully  as  he  might,  but  he  quotes  enough  to  show  the  purely 
political  riiotives  of  the  government  in  increasing  the  Bounty, 
and  altering  the  mode  of  its  distribution.  He  says  :  '  In  a  letter 
written  shortly  before  this  period  by  a  British  cabinet  minister, 
(the  Duke  of  Portland)  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  a  priTicipal  object  in  increasing  and  remodelling 
their  allowance  was  to  make  them  more  dependeTit,  and  render 
them  more  aDienahle  to  the  goveimm^nt.  It  was  thought  that 
the  system  of  classification  was  pre-eminently  calculated  to  secure 
this  object,  as  the  influential  ministers  would  thus  be  more 
largely  indebted  to  the  public  purse  than  if  the  grant  were 
divided  according  to  the  existing  plan  of  distribution.'  (p.  615). 
Dr.  Killen  denies  that  the  political  subserviency  aimed  at  has 
been  secured;  and  maintains  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
boimty  has  greatly  strengthened  the  protestant  interest  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  indirectly  contributed  to  the  political  power  of 
presb3rterianism.  Yet,  while  presbyterianism  is  the  creed  of  nearly 
half  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
return  more  than  one  Presbyterian  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament. 

According  to  the  new  plan,  the  ministers  were  to  be  paid  in 
three  classes,  first,  second,  and  third,  <seiOO,  <sP75,  and  ^50 
respectively.  The  government  made  another  important  change. 
Hitherto,  the  agent  for  the  distribution  was  chosen  by  the  sjmod; 
now,  he  was  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  govem/ment 
Dr.  Black,  of  Derry,  the  first  government  agent,  got  a  salary  of 
«£*4!00,  besides  his  i?100  regium,  donum.  Each  minister,  when 
appointed,  was  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
two  magistrates  weie  to  testify  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  After  some  feeble  remonstrance,  the  synod  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  arrangements  with  reluctance.  The  addition 
required  for  paying  according  to  the  new  scale  was  firom  <jP8000 
to  ^£^9000. 

In  order  to  justify  the  government  in  granting  the  endow- 
ment, Dr.  Killen  has  given  statistics  from  the  gaols  and  work- 
houses of  Ulster,  showing  that  the  prisoners  and  paupers  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  are  three  to  one,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  each,  as  compared  with  the  Pi'esbyteriana 
Tliis  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fetct,  however  we  are  to  account 
for  it ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  argument  with  statesmen  acting  on 
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the  ground  of  political  expediency,  and  aiming  to  make  the 
Christian  ministry  *  dependent  and  amenable  to  government ;' — 
but  whether  it  justifies  the  Christian  Church  in  assuming  such  a 
position  is  another  question. 

Dr.  Reid's  *  History'  raises  some  interesting  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  Irish  dissent  for  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  advert  to  at  present,  but  to  whichi^e  may 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  returning. 


Abt.  III. — Collected  Edition  of  the  Writings  of  Douglas  Jerrold,    In 
Eight  Volumes.     Post  8vo.     London:  Bradbury  and  Evans. 

Satire  may  almost  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  English  litera- 
ture. It  appears  in  our  very  earliest  written  poetry,  and  in 
every  literary  epoch  up  to  the  present  day  jt  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  We  speak  of  the  wits  and  satirists  of  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  and  Queen  Anne,  but  there  is  no  period  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  in  which  these  were  not  prominent 
Satire  has  been,  so  to  speak,  as  much  an  element  in  the  genius 
of  almost  all  our  great  writers,  as  humour,  or  fancy,  or  imagina- 
tion. It  has  employed  all  these  for  its  own  piurposas,  and 
wherever  the  higher  attributes  of  the  purely  literary  mind  are 
manifested  we  find  the  satirical  It  has  been  the  same  with 
regard  to  humour.  Ever  since  old  Geoflfrey  Chaucer  carolled  his 
mirthful  songs,  many  of  them  as  full  of  satirical  strokes  at  the  shams 
of  his  day  as  others  were  musical  with  rich,  fi-esh,  joyous  feelings, 
we  have  never  wanted  an  English  humorist  How  can  we  account 
for  this  circumstance  ?  Is  it  because  the  English  nature  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  humorous  and  the  satirical  than  any  other  ? 
Certainly  not  We  find  the  Frenchman  as  ready  to  enjoy  a 
joke,  as  quick  to  perceive  the  ludicrous  phases  of  things.  Nor  is 
the  German's  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  humorous  less 
notable.  Almost  all  our  European  neighbours,  in  fact,  possess 
that  relish  for  the  comic  in  one  form  or  another  which  would  lead 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  comic  literature.  Yet  in  no  case  has  it 
produced  the  same  fruit,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  variety  of 
fruits,  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  England.  The  degree  of 
relish  varies  in  other  nations,  with  us  the  variety  is  in  the  pro- 
ducts. Nor  is  this  at  all  incompatible  with  seriousness  of  purpose 
or  an  earnest  tone  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  indicative  in 
some  degree  of  the  prevailing  literary  spirit  of  an  age.  The 
humorous  literature  affords,  perhaps,  a  better  test  of  the  healthful 
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character  of  that  spmt  than  any  other.  Whatever  form  it  may 
take,  we  find  in  it  the  evidences  of  that  character,  or  the  opposite, 
just  as  readily  as  we  judge  of  a  man's  sense  of  enjoyment  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  it. 

The  number  of  comic  ^Titers  in  our  own  day,  and  the  place 
which  satire  occupies  in  modem  literature,  must  be  held  to  indi- 
cate a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  humorous  and 
satirical  writing  than  has  previously  obtained.  It  is  beyond 
all  question,  we  think,  that  the  healthiest,  and  in  every  sense  the 
best,  writers  of  fiction  in  our  time  are  not  only  largely  endowed 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  with  a  satirical  turn  of  mind,  but 
have,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  purposes  which 
these  ought  to  subserve,  than  most  of  their  predecessors  had. 
There  are  comparatively  few  wickedly  witty  things  written  now 
merely  for  wit's  sake.  Let  any  one  glance  over  the  satirical 
verses,  the  epigrams  and  lampoons,  written  a  century  ago,  with 
the  view  of  comparing  them  with  the  works  of  our  living  authors, 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that  the  comparison  will  be  in  every 
way  advantageous  to  the  latter.  We  have  but  to  look  over  the 
weekly  compendium  of  witty  and  yet  earnest  things  given  to  the 
world  by  *  runch/  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  more  true  human 
kindness,  and  far  more  of  a  strong  moral  purpose,  manifested  by 
that  little  crook-backed  and  hooked-nosed  monstrosity,  than  can 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  brightest  wits  of  a  preceding  age. 
Lightness^  flippancy,  irreverence  sometimes,  and  that  j^^ncAan^ 
for  punning  on  all  subjects  there  are,  it  is  true ;  but  we  find  no 
bad  inuendoes,  no  poison  on  the  sting  of  wit,  and  we  find  a  good 
deal  that  does  better  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity  than  things 
of  far  more  weight  and  pretension.  The  witty  profanities  of  a 
Congrevc,  or  the  more  powerful  and  dangerous  ones  of  a  Swift, 
would  not  be  tolerated  now,  it  may  be  urged,  and  our  modem 
comic  writers  are  therefore  kept  within  bounds  by  the  taste  and 
morality  of  the  age.  True,  but  do  we  owe  these  writers  nothing 
for  helping  to  set  up  those  bounds  and  make  them  permanent  by 
proving  that  the  shafts  of  satire  are  better  employed  when  shot 
against  social  e\ils  or  political  abuses,  than  when  they  were  made 
instruments  of  personal  spleen  or  j>arty  squabbles.  In  short,  the 
wits  and  siitirists,  at  the  nead  of  whom  we  place  a  Dickens,  a 
Thackeray,  and  a  Douglas  Jerrold,  are  entitled  to  take  as  high  a 
rank  in  the  scale  of  intellect  as  the  most  lauded  of  their  prede- 
cessors, while  they  unquestionably  claim  a  far  higher  one  on  the 
flcore  of  morality. 

Of  these  three  writers  Douglas  Jerrold  is  least  known  to  the 
general  rc»ader.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  London 
life,  which  ])er\'ade8  so  may  of  his  works,  had  in  a  measure  ab- 
Borbed  Iiim^  and  that  even  in  it  he  appears  only  in  one  or  other 
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-of  his  literary  phases,  for  we  beHeve  there  is  no  author  of  equal 
ability  whose  writings  are  so  little  known  in  the  general  com- 
munity, and  none  whose  merely  comic  writings  are  more  heartily 
appreciated  in  London  society.  With  the  reputation  of  an 
inveterate  and  almost  imrivalled  punster  among  those  who  know 
him,  yet  with  scarcely  a  single  pun  in  his  works;  with  a  character 
for  comicality,  yet  with  far  more  of  the  serious  and  sarcastic  than 
of  the  purely  comic  element  about  him ;  Jerrold's  power  as  a 
writer  has  never  been  fully  known.  By  some  men  he  is  regarded 
as  flippant,  by  others  as  sardonic.  One  class  objects  to  him  on  the 
score  of  his  poUtical  prejudices,  while  another  considers  him  to 
be  a  cynic,  with  more  than  the  cynicism  of  Diogenes. 

Mr.  Jerrold  occupies  a  position  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  most  contemporary  writers  of  equal  or  even  greater  eminence. 
His  works,  in  point  of  subject  and  style,  as  well  as  in  respect  of 
their  peculiarities  of  thought  and  their  moral  bearing,  represent 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  literary  mind  more  tho- 
roughly than  those  of  any  other  author  who  has  written  things  of 
a  similar  character.  It  is  not  only  the  combination  of  wit  and 
humour,  with  deep  feeling  and  earnest  thinking,  that  gives  them 
the  uniqueness  which  we  allude  to,  for  some  of  his  contemporaries 
greatly  excel  him  in  the  finer  and  purer  qualities  of  humour.  In 
the  works  of  Thackeray,  however,  where  satire  is  at  least  as 
prominent  as  it  is  in  those  of  Jerrold,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded of  Fielding,  and  in  those  of  Dickers  only  the  lighter 
kinds  of  humour  are  brought  out  in  combination  with  a  poetic 
expression  of  feeling.  With  Jerrold  the  satire  is  always  marked 
by  a  certain  everyday  character,  and  invariably  suggests  some- 
thing within  the  range  of  everyday  experience.  The  feeUng 
expressed  in  his  works  is  quite  as  free  from  any  approach  to  sen- 
timentality as  that  of  Thackeray,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means 
so  genial,  or  likely  to  be  so  generally  effective,  as  that  of  Dickens, 
yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  deeper  than  that  of  either. 
There  is  a  more  sternly  practical  character  about  all  Jerrold's 
writings  than  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  those  of  any  modem 
author  in  the  same  departments  of  literature.  He  seems  to  us  a 
man  much  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  varied  aspects  of 
city  life  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  a  distinguishing 
feature, — more  marked,  perhaps,  than  any  other, — all  that  he  ^vrites 
is  highly  coloured  by  strong  and  decided  political  opinions. 
Hence  we  find  that  he  has  never  been  more  successful  than 
when  employing  fictitious  incidents  and  ludicrous  circumstances 
to  express  his  scorn  of  hollow  conventionalities  either  in  social 
usages  or  political  dogmas.  His  wit  is  never  brought  into  play 
for  the  mere  sake  of  seeming  witty;  his  arrows  are  always 
pointed,  and  pointed,  too,  with  a  cutting  sharpness.     Shot  with 
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that  directness  of  aim  which  he  gives  them,  they  never  fail  to- 
pierce  wherever  they  hit 

Mr.  Jerrold's  reputation,  as  we  have  akeady  hinted,  has  sufiered 
in  no  small  degree  from  circumstances  connected  with  his  literary 
position.  That  position  has  associated  him  with  men  who  are 
greatly  his  inferiors  even  as  comic  writers,  and  has  moreover 
identified  him  with  literature  necessarily  and  naturally  fugitive 
in  its  character.  To  such  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the  works 
of  all  our  best  novelists,  he  is  known  only  as  one  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  *  Punch'  is  as  it  were  incarnated,  as  the  author  of  the 
inimitable  *  Caudle  Lectures,'  or  certain  comedies  strictly  of  the 
modem  stamp.  Almost  all  that  he  has  written,  in  fact,  was 
originally  placed  before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  periodicals ; 
and  from  this  very  circumstance  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  that  prominence  which  a  book  published  with  its 
author's  name,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  obtains,  when  it  is  at 
all  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  superior  to  the  mass  of  three 
volumed  insipidities  which  the  press  pours  forth  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  1)ecause  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Jerrold's  works 
contain  things  of  pennanent  interest  that  we  feel  ^ratified 
bv  the  appearance  of  the  collected  edition  now  before  ua 
We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  some  things  less  valuable 
than  the  others,  even  at  the  time  they  were  first  published,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  collection,  and  tliat  in  some  places  ex- 
treme opinions,  or  strong  expressions,  which  the  author's  subse- 
quent  experience  must  have  corrected ;  but  we  welcome  the 
volumes  as  the  means  of  making  the  public  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  author  s  great  and  varied  abilitie&  It 
is  not  for  such  as  merely  enjoy  the  excitement  which  fiction 
produces,  and  who  value  it  on  that  account  alone,  that  we  con- 
ceive these  abilitioji  to  have  been  exercised.  The  moral  purpose 
of  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings  is  very  evident  even  in  cases  where  the 
comic  phase  of  his  literary  character  comes  out  most  fidly;  and 
in  reviewmg  that  character  as  it  is  displayed  in  these  volumes,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  claim  for  him  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  a  far  lar<i^er  class  tliau  that  which  is  composed  of  mere  novel 
readers.  A\\.»  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  regard  Mr.  Jerrold  as 
other  than  what  he  is — namely,  a  writer  of  fiction  in  one  form 
or  anotluT ;  hut,  conceiving  the  aim  of  the  novelist  to  be  much 
higher  than  that  of  simply  producing  something  which  gives  plea- 
sure without  any,  or  at  least  with  no  very  direct  reference  to  the 
moral  perceptions  or  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  reader,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  examine  his  claims  on  the  consideration  of 
those  by  whom  books  are  read  with  a  fixed  puqxyse  rather  than 
as  afibrding  a  transitor}-  pleasure. 

Although  Mr.  Jerrold  has  been  regarded  rather  too  exdusively 
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as  a  comic  writer  and  a  wit,  that  phase  of  him  is  imdoubtedly 
the  most  prominent  one.  The  serious,  earnest  nature  of  the  man 
is  seen  in  his  broadly  comic  writings  ahnost  as  plainly  as  in  those 
of  a  graver  and  more  reflective  character.  In  such  things  as  the 
*  Caudle  Lectures,'  it  is  true,  the  pungency  of  the  wit,  the  success 
with  which  certain  social  or  domestic  features  are  hit  o£^ 
and  the  artistic  conception  and  consistency  of  the  whole  are 
most  notable,  and  suffice  to  render  them  unique.  The  moral 
tendency,  where  it  is  seen  at  all,  is  much  less  apparent  than  it  is 
even  in  some  of  his  other  and  less  successful  comic  writings.  It  is 
inserted  here  and  there  more  by  suggestion  than  direct  expres-^ 
sion,  and  the  nature  of  the  productions  is  not  such  as  to  give  it' 
any  weight  But  for  its  unique  character,  and  the  flashes  of  wit 
which  it  contains,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  regard  this 
part  of  Mr.  Jerrold  s  writings  as  belonging  rather  to  the  fugitive 
or  ephemeral  order.  These  things,  however,  combined  with  the 
air  of  reality  thrown  aix>und  them  by  an  artistic  treatment  un« 
surpassed  in  his  more  serious  compositions,  have  given  an  interest 
to  the  *  Curtain  Lectures'  which  revives  with  every  fresh  perusal 
In  thoroughly  comic  character,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  produced  nothing 
so  complete  as  *  Mra  Caudle.'  His  '  Job  Pippins,  the  man  ^o 
could  not  help  it ;'  '  Bamaby  Fahns,  the  man  who  felt  his  way ;' 
and  '  Perditus  Mutton,'  in  '  Cakes  and  Ale,'  are  all  as  natural  in 
their  way  as  the  *Dick  Swivellers,'  and  'Captain  Cuttles,'  of 
Charles  Dickens;  or  the  'Costigans'  and  'Jeamses' of  Thackeray; 
but  we  have  an  impression  that  the  author's  predilection  fcir 
making  his  characters  appear  as  representatives  of  his  own  ironical 
views  of  life  tends  in  some  degree  to  mar  the  comic  effect  of  such 
charactera  With  Jerrold,  wit  and  humour,  whether  expressed  in 
impersonation,  or  in  his  own  descriptions,  are  never  made  use  of 
without  a  very  apparent  aim ;  whUe,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
writers  we  have  mentioned,  they  come  out  broadly  of  themselves, 
suggesting  rather  than  urging  the  moral.  Several  of  the  tales  in 
the  *  Men  of  Character,'  and  in  *  Cakes  and  Ale,'  contain  passages 
of  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  pinre  and  gratuitous  fun ; 
but  it  is  not  in  these  that  we  find  the  best  specimens  of  Mr. 
Jerrold  s  comic  manner.  The  satirist  invariably  prevails  over 
the  artist,  and  even  in  his  most  playful  moods  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  write  a  page  vdthout  dashing  into  it  some  stinging 
sarcasm.  '  Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,'  those  singularly  felicitous 
imitations  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  *  Letters,'  in  spite  of  all  their 
comicality,  are  satirical  from  beginning  to  end.  The  text  of  each 
is  taken  from  social  shams  and  foUies,  and  it  is  so  with  almost 
everything  Mr.  Jerrold  has  written,  if  we  except  his  plays,  which 
seem  to  have  been  composed  for  the  most  part  on  the  principle 
of  enjoying  and  communicating  the  enjoyment  of  drollery. 
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It  is  as  a  satirist,  then,  rather  than  as  a  comic  writer,  in  the 
plain  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  we  must  consider  Mr.  Jerrold 
— as  one,  in  short,  who  makes  his  comic  vein  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  satire.  Here,  again,  we  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
serious  part  of  his  writings;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  sharpness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  wit  brought  to  bear  on  prevailing  follies 
point  too  directly  to  their  object  to  admit  of  our  losing  sight 
of  it  It  has  been  said  by  an  Eastern  poet,  that  the  flash  of 
Saladin's  scimetar,  like  the  lightning,  revealed  the  form  of  the 
foe  he  struck.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  Mr.  Jerrold's  wit. 
It  plays  momentarily  around  its  object,  showing  in  a  lurid  light 
its  moral  deformity,  or  its  formal  hollowness,  and  then  strikes  it 
with  a  withering  stroke.  All  vain  and  pompous  conventionalities 
are  stripped  bare,  and  in  its  pitiless  scathing  force  it  often 
rends  away  the  good,  at  least  the  necessary,  with  the  evil  and 
the  hjrpocriticaL  All  worldly  distinctions— all  the  forms  and 
shows  of  things — ^are  to  Mr.  Jerrold  so  many  masks  which  he 
must  tear  off  and  show  the  abstract  thing,  the  living,  practical 
reality  behind.  And  in  most  cases  what  is  thus  exposed  assumes 
more  than  its  natural  character,  from  the  very  means  taken  to 
expose  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  while  Mr. 
Jerrold's  satire  is  sometimes  rather  grim,  it  has  on  the  whole  a 
healthful  character :  it  is  never  directed  against  things  which 
will  bear  a  close  moral  scrutiny,  or  which  are  in  any  way  allied 
to  the  nobler  feelines  and  motives  of  humanity.  His  wannest 
^mpathies  are  with  tne  poor,  and  his  sarcasm  is  never  more  pitiless 
than  when  it  is  directed  against  those  prejudices  which  arise 
from  differences  of  social  position.  His  most  contemptible 
characters  are  invariably  those  whose  sole  claim  to  the  position 
they  occupy  rests  upon  titles  or  wealth.  He  detects  and 
exposes  with  merciless  severity  the  meanness,  the  cupidity, 
and  the  vices  which  obtain  in  high  place&  In  doing  this,  we 
know  not  but  that  he  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  class  of  literary  productions  in 
which  all  that  is  vile  and  criminal  is  ascribed  to  the  aristocracy^ 
the  tendency  of  which,  unredeemed  by  a  single  spark  of  literary 
ability,  is  at  once  injurious  to  the  moral  health  and  the  intel* 
lectual  character  of  those  who  read  them.  Mr.  Jerrold  s  design 
is  to  show  that  no  extent  of  worldly  influence,  and  no  amount  of 
worldly  substance,  can  be  in  any  sense  productive  of  aught  but 
evil  to  the  possessor  unless  these  are  exerciseil  and  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  morality  and  an  enlightened 
sense  of  social  duty.  His  noble  roueSy  women  of  fashion,  and 
hard-hearted  millionaires,  are  all  set  forth  as  illustrations  of  a 
departure  from  these  things  encouraged  by  the  false  and  hollow 
usages  of  society.     His  teaching  on  such  points  is  foimded  on  no 
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ultrardemocratic  and  ignorant  prejudices  against  those  classes 
from  which  such  illustrations  are  selected.  It  takes  the  form, 
not  of  invective,  or  of  the  exposure  of  vice  for  the  mere  exposure's 
sake,  as  is  the  case  with  the  writings  of  some  who  have 
adopted  the  characters  while  altogether  mistaking  the  ten- 
dency, of  his, — ^but  of  warmly  eloquent  pleadings,  and  vigorous 
arguments  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  an  extension  of  political 
rights,  and  other  measures  of  social  improvement  The  prin- 
ciples and  tests  which  he  applies  to  individual  character  are  in 
most  cases  precisely  similar  to  those  on  which  he  judges  of  abuses 
in  society,  and  the  means  of  reforming  them.  Such  being  the 
general  scope  of  his  works,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  progress.  He  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  exponent  in  his  own  literary  walk,  of 
the  more  advanced  views  of  that  doctrine.  Full  as  his  writings 
are  of  fine  chivalric  sentiment,  and  the  admiration  of  nobleness 
in  all  ranks  of  life,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  conceive 
that  progress  has  not  been  made  in  all  that  is  conducive  to  social 
well-being. 

Mammon  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  special  hatred.  Against 
it  he  has  brought  to  bear  all  the  force  of  his  sarcasm,  all  the 
scathing  power  of  his  scorn.  There  are  few  of  his  books  in  which 
his  indignant  protest  against  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  is 
not  put  forth  either  as  the  entire  ground- work  of  a  story,  in  some 
character  of  it,  or  in  the  name  given  to  such  a  character.  One 
of  his  most  recent  and  perhaps  least  known  works,  *  The  Man 
made  of  Money,^  proceeds  wholly  on  the  ground  of  the  retribu- 
tion which  follows  an  indulgence  of  avaricious  propensities,  and 
by  incidents  sometimes  of  the  most  telling  and  effective  character, 
but  often  wildly  extravagant,  it  expresses  its  author's  ideas  of  the 
miseries  arising  from  that  inordinate  love  of  gain  which  he  seems 
in  the  strictest  sense  to  consider  the  root  of  all  eviL  The  hero  of 
it,  Mr.  Solomon  Jericho,  bored  by  the  importunities  of  his  spouse, 
and  environed  by  difficulties  such  as  will  beset  a  man  of  limited 
means  and  large  desires,  breathes  an  unholy  wish  that  he  was 
made  of  money,  and  he  becomes  so.  He  undergoes  a  physical 
change.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  drawing  of  a  bank  note  is 
that  he  should  place  his  hand  upon  his  heart;  withdrawing  it, 
tlie  money,  to  any  amount  he  may  wish,  adheres  to  his  palm.  In 
process  of  time  he  becomes  great  in  the  world's  esteem ;  lives 
luxuriously;  purchases  an  estate,  and  surrounds  himself  with  all 
the  magnificence  which  money  can  procure.  The  retribution  comes, 
however ;  he  eventually  finds  that  the  wealth  being  a  part  of 
himself,  the  more  he  draws  from  his  mysterious  bank  the  faster 
his  corporeal  frame  diminishes  in  bulk.  He  is  reduced  to  a  living 
skeleton.   A  facetious  friend  sees  the  sunset  through  Mr.  Jericho's 
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ribs.  Avarice  in  its  worst  form  overtakes  him,  and  he  becomes 
a  miser  shut  out  from  all  society,  and  surrounded  only  by  the 
fruits  of  his  imholy  wish.  Ultimately  he  is  consumed  while 
about  to  light  a  candle  with  a  bank  note ;  all  his  substance ;  all 
the  jewels  worn  by  his  wife  and  daughters ;  all  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  his  friends,  are  transformed  into  soot  and  charcoal 

Mr.  Jerrold  has  drawn  too  strongly  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
readers  in  this  tale.  In  his  wish  to  give  the  mond  of  it  an 
extraordinary  force,  he  has  overstepped  altogether  not  only  the 
bounds  of  probability,  for  in  certain  circumstances  that  might 
have  been  admissible,  but  the  very  wide  bound  allowed  to  the 
writer  of  fiction.  His  purpose  in  the  story  is  weakened  by  the 
very  efforts  made  to  give  it  an  additional  strength,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  where  we  ought  to  have  had  the  impressive  we 
have  simply  the  horrible.  Nor  is  this  the  only  ofifence  against 
good  taste  which  this  tale  manifests ;  there  are  passages  of  it 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  reference  to  uie  moral  aim 
which  the  writer  has  had  in  view — ^passages  in  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  there  is  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  the  evils  which  he 
designs  to  expose,  and  what  is  much  worse,  a  resort  to  melo- 
dramatic effects,  and  language  as  offensive  as  it  is  uncalled  for. 
As  a  whole,  then,  we  consider  'The  Man  made  of  Money'  the 
least  successful  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  worka  The  purpose  of  it  comes 
out  far  more  distinctly,  because  more  naturally,  and  with  greater 
effect,  in  some  of  his  other  work&  The  tendency  to  make 
too  much  of  the  moral  designed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  «toiy 
is  apparent,  it  is  true,  in  each  of  these,  so  apparent  aome- 
timcs  as  almost  to  make  us  think  that  Mr.  Jerrold  conadeis 
money  in  its  very  al)stract  an  evil,  and  povertv  a  virtue  rather 
than  a  necessity;  but  delicacies  of  feeling  and  beauties  of  expres- 
sion,  not  less  than  a  clear  and  piercing  irony,  cfive  a  healthier 
and  higher  tone  to  tht'  means  by  which  the  moral  is  brought  out 
Thus  in  one  of  his  satirical  essays,  *  The  Order  of  Poverty/  we 
have  such  passages  as  this: — 

'Will  it  not  Ik'  a  merry  time  when  men  with  a  blithe  face  and  open 
look  tihull  confess  that  they  are  poor  ?  When  they  shall  be  to  the 
world  what  they  are  to  theniKolves  h.  .  .  .  Look  at  thifi  pearaut.  Uis 
face  hntnzi'd  with  mid-clay  toil.  From  sun  rim?  to  sunset,  with  checrfol 
looks  and  uneomi'laininii:  words,  he  turns  the  primal  curse  to  dignity, 

and  iiinniidlv  cams  his  )>read  l>v  the  sweat  of  his  brow And 

here  is  a  white-haiix>d  shenhenl.  As  a  boy,  a  child  playful  as  the  Iambs 
he  tended,  he  lalK)urtKL  lie  has  dreamed  away  his  life  u|K)n  hill-sides* 
on  downs,  on  solitiu-y  heaths.  The  Inunhle,  simple,  patient  watcher 
for  fellow-man.  Solitude  has  l>een  his  companion :  he  has  grown  old 
and  wrinkletl,  In^nt  in  the  eye  of  the  humintf  sun.  His  hiirhest  wiiidom 
is  a  ^it^s  at  the  coming  weather ;  he  may  have  heard  of  diamond% 
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but  he  knowB  the  evening  star.     He  is  to  our  mind  a  most  reverent 
Knight  of  the  Fleece.'— p.  169. 

This  has  the  merit  of  being  well  expressed,  pathetic,  and  npt 
lacking  a  certain  calm  poetic  feeling.  Mr.  Jerrold  must  know, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  shepherd  does  not  neces- 
sarily infer  an  evil  arising  from  the  nnequal  distribution  of 
worldly  wealth.  What,  to  such  a  man  as  this,  would  the  riband 
and  star  of  knighthood,  or  the  riches  of  a  kingdom,  be  ?  He  fills 
his  place  in  the  great  economy  of  life :  the  lords  of  heraldic 
orders  or  successful  worldly  enterprise,  who  so  often  provoke 
Mr.  Jerrold  s  scorn,  do  no  more.  Theirs  is,  in  most  cases,  a  lot 
which  the  shepherd,  nay,  perhaps  the  workhouse  pauper,  need 
not  envJ^  *  The  great  Soul  of  the  world  is  just,'  and  stul  of  him 
to  whom  much  is  given  much  eJiaU  also  be  required— much  in 
misery  for  misspent  means  of  doing  good — much  in  the  extortion 
of  that  bitter  avowal  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
Such,  in  effect,  is  the  moral  of  those  tales  in  which  Mr.  Jerrold 
sets  forth  the  wretched  and  contemptible  character  of  avarice : 
when  he  pushes  that  moral  beyond  its  application  to  the  respon- 
sibilities devolving  on  the  rich  in  regard  to  the  poor,  making 
the  mere  possession  of  riches  something  like  a  moral  blemish, 
he  jnishes  it  too  far. 

If,  however,  the  reader  would  form  a  correct  opinion  respecting 
the  true  character  of  our  author's  genius,  for  genius  of  a  high 
order  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  he  should  read  *St.  GDes  and 
St.  James,'  and  *  The  Story  of  a  Feather.'  These  are  his  most 
important,  and  we  may  perhaps  add,  his  most  finished  works. 
Ill  both,  the  serious  as  well  as  the  comic  phase  of  his  mind  is 
seen  to  advantage,  and  his  peculiar  vein  of  sarcasm  runs  through 
both.  Of  these  two  books,  the  first  is,  in  some  respect*,  the 
most  successful.  It  has  an  artistic  completeness  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  other  scarcely  requires ;  it  contains  some  of  its  author's 
finest  thoughts,  and  most  of  those  peculiarities  or  prejudices 
Avhich  have  occasionally  subjected  him  to  adverse  criticism.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Preface.  *  It  has 
been  my  endeavour,'  says  Mr.  Jerrold,  *  to  show  in  the  person  of 
St.  Giles,  the  victim  of  an  ignorant  disregard  of  the  social  claims 
of  the  poor  upon  the  rich ;  of  the  governed  millions  upon  the 
governing  few ;  to  present  the  picture  of  the  infant  pauper,  reared 
in  brutish  ignorance  ;  a  human  waif  of  dirt  and  darkness.' 

Now,  it  has  been  asserted — and  the  reader  of  limited  know- 
ledge respecting  those  features  of  city  life  which  it  has  been  the 
novelist's  object  to  delineate,  may  probably  consider  the  assertion 
a  just  one, — that  Mr.  Jerrold  has  magnified  the  evils  arising  from 
social  distinctions,  overstated  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and  over- 
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drawn  the  picture  of  their  misery.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  ten- 
dency, in  all  his  more  serious  writings,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  rich;  but  that  he  can  be  charged  with 
giving  a  false  colour  to  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  or  of  exaggerating 
the  evils  arising  from  ignorance,  no  one  who  reads  the  storv  to 
which  we  now  refer  "with  anything  like  the  attention  whicb  it 
deserves,  will,  wc  think,  be  disposed  to  admit  If  the  standard 
of  duty  by  which  wealth  and  worldly  influence  are  measured  is  a 
high  one,  higher  than  in  strict  justice  it  ought  to  be,  the  error 
is  certainly  an  error  on  the  safe  side.  A  man  need  not  live  veiy 
long  in  the  world  to  learn  alike  from  experience  and  observation, 
that  selfishness  and  the  conventional  usages  of  society  arc  inimical 
in  the  main  to  a  right  discharge  of  those  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  possessors  of  worldly  influence  or  wealth.  Mr.  JemJd 
has  done  no  more  in  this  novel  than  exhibit  in  the  light  in  which 
a  writer  of  fiction  is  pennitted  to  do  so,  the  effect  of  a  neglect  of 
such  duties.  He  has  shown  at  once  the  demoralizing  nature  of 
an  indulgence  of  the  selfish  principle,  and  the  evil  thereby  entailed 
on  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the  neglect  of  duty  cousoquent 
on  that  indulgence.  In  so  doing,  he  has  only  more  forcibly 
exhibited  truths  obvious  enough  to  all,  than  is  quite  i>alatable  to 
those  whom  they  more  immediately  concern,  and  has  in  eflTect 
done  no  more  than  has  l)een  done  by  other  writers.  Nor  do  we 
think  he  can  be  charged  with  exaggerating  the  e\'ils  of  our  cuxnal 
system, — of  such  ignorance  as  is  illustrated  in  the  character  of 
St  Giles.  We  doubt  if  exaggeration  is  }>08sible  in  such  a  case. 
Mr.  Jerrold  has  seen,  and  any  one  aci|uaintod  with  city  life  must 
have  seen,  cases  in  which  natural  acuteness  and  energy  have, 
from  the  neglect  of  what  is  due  to  the  young  of  all  ranks  in 
society,  bwn  turned  against  siK'iety.  The  ignorance  i»f  the  class 
typified  by  St.  Giles  is  precisely  the  kin<l  which  oilucation  and 
the  pro]>er  discharge  of  stK'ial  responsibilities  are  most  likely  to 
meet.  In  one  sense,  it  cannot  be  called  ignorance  at  all ;  for  it 
consists  of  a  knowledge  which  the  wisdom  of  senate's  ha^  not  vet 
been  able  to  checkmate, — a  knowledge  of  the  worst  things  in  ttw 
world,  of  the  craft  and  crime  which  till  our  prisons,  and  go  far  to 
shake  our  faith  in  the  jmssibility  of  ever  dis])ensing  with  them. 

Ahnost  as  a  natural  con.Si'()Uonce  of  the  opinions  which  he 
entertains  regarding  the  evils  ari.^^ing  from  a  false  estimate  of 
worldly  character  and  position,  or  from  the  n(*gU'Ct  and  mi^eiy 
which  such  an  e.**timati*  involves,  are  Mr.  Jerrold's  views  refipect- 
ing  national  prosix'rity  and  national  glory.  The  hollownes 
which,  in  liis  estimation,  destnn's  or  renders  iiositivelv  pernicious 
the  Kleal  of  life  in  the  individual,  has  exactlv  the  same  effect  as 
regards  the  nation.  Hence  his  almn.^t  republican  iilea  of  eveiy- 
tliing  which  constitutes  mure  external  jionip,  or  whicli  exists  for 
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purposes  of  parade.  Hence  also  his  denunciations  of  war  and 
nis  scorn  of  martial  glory.  Long  ere  the  Peace  Society  was  con- 
stituted, years  before  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  had 
met  with  anything  like  the  acceptation  they  now  receive  directly 
or  indirectly,  Mr.  Jerrold  employed  his  genius  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  war — ^in  ridiculing  as  well  as  deploring  its  results,  and  in 
satirizing  all  manifestations  of  the  martial  spirit.  He  did  so  not 
on  principles  of  economy,  but  from  unmistakable  motives  of 
humanity.  It  is  '  the  folly  of  the  sword/  to  borrow  the  title  of 
one  of  his  most  vigorous  essays,  which  awakens  his  scorn,  and 
the  irresponsibiUty  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  generally  placed, 
which  he  pities  and  deplores.  A  firm  believer  alike  in  the 
inefficacy  and  barbarity  of  capital  punishments,  he  regards  life 
and  death  as  things  so  solemn  and  so  awful,  that  a  devotion  of 
the  one  to  a  false  and  delusive  idea  of  glory,  and  the  association 
of  the  other  with  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field,  as  inimical  to  all 
the  humanizing  and  elevating  influences  of  Christianity.  It  is 
but  just  to  add,  however,  that  in  urging  these  opinions,  Mr. 
Jerrold  seldom  if  ever  descends  to  the  use  of  such  language 
as  is  often  employed  in  the  condemnation  of  war.  His  inteUi- 
gence,  not  less  than  his  good  taste  and  generous  feeling,  restrain 
him  from  the  fulmination  of  coarse  invectives  or  sweeping 
charges  against  those  who  have  been  the  agents  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  false  idea.  Yet,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  which 
provoke  his  sarcasm,  Mr.  Jerrold  may  very  fairly  be  regarded  as 
taking  up  a  position  from  which  he  might  be  easily  driven  by 
weapons  of  his  own  for^ng.  He  manifests  a  disposition  to  take 
-what  might  be  considered  too  direct  a  view  of  an  evil, — to  look 
at  it  too  much  in  the  abstract,  and  without  a  due  consideration 
of  extenuating  or  justifying  circumstances.  There  is  no  deduc- 
tion made  for  the  necessity  which  constitutes  war  a  punishment 
as  well  as  '  a  pastime  for  despots ;'  nothing  allowed  for  the  glory, 
martial  though  it  be,  of  saving  a  nation's  liberty,  even  at  the 
expense  of  its  blood  and  treasure.  In  such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing— language  powerful,  and,  in  an  abstract  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, just  as  it  is  powerful — Mr.  Jerrold  expresses  his  ideas  of 
military  pomp  and  action: — 

*  This  dazzling  heathenism  that  makes  a  pomp  of  wickedness — 
seizes  and  distracts  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  life.  Swords  and  drums 
are  our  playthings;  the  types  of  violence  and  destruction  are  made  the 
pretty  playthings  of  our  childhood;  and,  as  we  grow  older,  the  out- 
ward magnificence  of  the  ogre,  Glory — his  trappings  and  his  trumpets, 
his  privileges  and  the  songs  that  are  shouted  in  his  praise,  enslave  the 
bigger  baby  to  the  sacrifice.  But  for  craft  operating  on  ignorance, 
Avho,  in  the  name  of  outraged  heaven,  would  become  the  hireling  of  the 
K\%  oi-d?  .  .  .  Day  by  day  the  sergeant  works  on  the  block  ploughman, 
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and  at  last  carves  out  a  true,  handsome  soldier  of  the  line.  What 
knew  Hodge  of  the  responsibility  of  man?  What  dreams  had  he  of 
the  self-accoimtability  of  the  human  spirit?  The  musket-stock  wbich 
for  many  an  hour  he  hugs — hugs  in  weariness — ^was  no  more  a  party 
to  its  present  use  than  was  Ho(lge  ....  But  war  hrings  forth  the 
heroism  of  the  soul;  war  tests  the  magnanimity  of  man.  Sweet  is  the 
humanity  that  spares  a  fallen  foe;  gracious  the  compassion  that  tends 
his  wo\mds,  that  hrings  even  a  cup  of  water  to  his  burning  lips. 
Granted.  But  is  there  no  heroism  of  a  grander  mould?  The  heroism 
of  forbearance?  Is  not  the  hmnanity  that  refoses  to  strike,  a  nobler 
virtue  than  the  late-bom  pity  of  violence?  Pretty  it  is  to  see  the 
victor  with  salve  and  lint  kneeling  at  his  bloody  trophy — a  maimed 
and  agonized  fellow-man;  but  surely  it  had  been  better  to  have  with- 
held the  blow,  than  to  have  been  first  mischievous  to  be  afterwards 
humane.' — pp.  146-7. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  literaiy  cha- 
racter, giving  illustrations  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  chief 
element  of  it — ^viz.,  a  serious  and  earnest  nature  working  with  the 
materials,  so  to  speak,  of  a  comic  and  satirical  writer.  It  now 
only  remains  for  us  to  go  over  some  of  his  works;  and,  while 
exhibiting  certain  features  of  his  style,  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
such  quotations  as  our  limits  allow. 

Although  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Jerrold  as  in  some 
respects  the  most  practical  of  our  modem  novelists — as  giving  us, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  ordinary  pictures  of  human  life  in  moae 
aspects  in  which  he  looks  at  it,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  his  writings  are  destitute  of  those  expreaAauB  of 
feeling  which  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  poetical 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  occasionally  a  tendency 
towards  the  use  of  language  and  metaphors,  which  are  the  veiy 
reverse  of  tasteful  or  elegant,  for  the  most  part  his  style  is  clear 
and  terse — singularly  so  for  a  writer  of  such  strong  feelings^ 
and  yet  necessarily  so,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think,  for  the 
effect  of  his  satira  So  pregnant  and  complete  are  some  of  his 
sentences,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  in  a  few  words  he  had  struck 
out  a  meaning  which  could  not  have  been  better  conveyed  in  a 

?age.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  metaphorical  pa88age& 
'bus,  in  one  of  his  stories,  speaking  of  the  fertility  of  Austrtuia, 
he  says — *  Earth  is  here  so  kind  that  just  tickle  her  with  a  hoe, 
and  she  laughs  with  harvest.'  Again,  in  the  same  tale,  he  thus 
describes  a  matter-of-fact  man  :  *  Talk  to  him  of  Jacob's  ladder, 
and  he  would  ask  the  number  of  the  steps.'  Characterization 
could  scarcely  go  farther  than  this.  We  have  the  disposition  of 
the  man  dashed  off  in  a  single  line.  A  shaft  of  sarcasm,  too,  is 
often  completed,  even  to  its  barbed  point,  in  no  more  words  than 
we  have  just  quoted     Here  is  an  instance  of  it — '  At  that  hour 
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when  sparrows  look  down  reproachfully  from  their  eaves  at  the 
flushed  man  trying  the  street  door/  There  are  few  of  om: 
modem  writers  from  whose  works  so  many  pregnant  sentences  ^ 
could  be  culled  as  from  the  volumes  before  ua  They  have  an 
epigrammatic  clearness  and  force,  an  intensity  of  expression,  which 
renders  them  in  a  great  measure  peculiar.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  of  these;  but  in  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  they  lose  not  a  little  of  their  strength  by  being  thus 
detached.  In  the  opening  page  of '  St  Giles  and  St  James,' 
there  is  a  finely  reflective  description  of  a  winter  night  in  a  great 
city,  which  closes  with  the  following  lines: — 'It  was  a  time 
when,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the  poor,  are  acted  scenes 
which  make  the  noblest  heroism  of  life ;  a  time  when  in  want 
and  anguish,  in  throes  of  mortal  agony,  some  seed  is  sown  that 
bears  a  flower  in  heaven.'  The  tale  from  which  this  sentence  is 
taken  abounds  with  many  of  its  author's  finest  and  most  touching 
thoughts.     Here  are  some  of  them — ^ftdl  of  the  finest  feeling — 

*  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  evening — last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh 
\vith  all  its  green.  The  peace  of  heaven  seemed  upon  earth.  An 
hour  and  scene  when  the  heart  is  softened  and  subdued  by  the  spirit 
of  beauty.  One  of  the  happy  hours  that,  sweet  in  the  present  are 
yet  deUcious  in  the  past;  treasured  as  they  are,  as  somewhat  akin 
to  those  hours  of  the  world's  spring,  when  earth  was  trod  by  angels.' 
—p.  103. 

'  There  seemed  a  Sabbath  peace  on  all  things.  The  drudged  horse 
stood  meek  and  passive  in  the  field,  patiently  eyeing  the  passer-by,  as 
though  it  felt  secure  of  one  day's  holiday;  the  cows,  with  their  large 
kind  eyes,  lay  unmoved  upon  the  grass ;  all  things  seemed  taking  rest 
beneath  the  brooding  wings  of  heaven.  We  have  climbed  the  hill — 
have  gained  the  church-yard ;  the  dust  of  the  living  dust  of  genera- 
tions. The  bell  is  swinging  still ;  and  timiing  on  every  side,  from  dis- 
tant hamlets  we  see  men,  women,  and  children — age  with  its  staff,  and 
babyhood  warm  at  the  breast — all  coming  upward — upward  to  the 
church.  Still  they  cUmb,  and  still  from  twenty  opposite  paths  they 
come,  to  strength  and  rejoice  their  souls  in  one  conunon  centre — 
a  foreshadowing  of  that  tremendous  Sabbath  of  the  Universe  when  all 
men  from  all  paths  shall  meet  in  Paradise  ....  A  beautifid  sight, 
doubtless,  to  behold  in  that  same  village  temple,  men  of  all  conditions 
gathered  together  to  confess  their  common  uifirmities,  to  suppUcate  for 
common  blessings,  to  appear  for  a  time  as  in  the  vestibide  of  eternity 
in  common  adoration  of  the  Eternal.' — ^p.  210. 

*  How  few  the  incidents  of  hfe,  how  multitudinous  its  emotions ! 
How  flat  and  monotonous  may  be  the  circumstances  of  daily  existence, 
and  yet  how  various  the  thoughts  which  spring  from  it.  Look  at 
yonder  landscape,  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  with  trees  of  varied  hue 
and  form,  and  water  winding  in  silver  threads  through  velvet  fields. 
How  beautiful,  for  how  varied !  Cast  your  eye  over  that  moor ;  it  is 
flat  and  desolate — barren  as  barren  rock.     No^  so.     Seek  the  soil,  and 
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then  witli  nearer  gaze  contemplate  the  wondrous  forms  and  colours  of 
the  thousand  mosses  growing  there  ;  give  ear  to  the  hum  of  busy  life 
sounding  at  every  root  of  forest  grass.  Listen !  Does  not  the  heart 
of  the  earth  heat  audibly  beneath  this  seeming  barrenness,  audibly  as 
when  the  corn  grows  and  the  grape  is  ripening  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  the 
verient  rich  and  the  veriest  poor,  with  the  most  active  and  with  appa- 
rently the  most  inert.* — pp.  333,  334. 

Tlie  love  of  nature,  and  of  all  things  beautiful,  as  evinced  in 
8uch  passages  marks,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  almost 
every  one  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  w^orks,  except  such  as  are  broadly  and 
exclusively  comic.  He  turns  aside,  as  if  for  relief  and  refresh- 
ment, from  the  city  scenes  of  misery  and  the  haunts  of  pro- 
fligacy, to  the  quiet  of  the  sunny  lanes  and  the  breezy  downs  of 
England.  His  landscapes  are  all  unmistakably  English.  He 
cannot  think  of  the  country  and  its  peaceful  influences,  but  his 
mind  seems  to  revert  to  the  wide  and  open  fields,  with  *  the  lark, 
a  trembling  and  fluttering  speck  of  song,  above  them.'  He 
brings  this  love  of  nature  into  the  dust  and  din  of  city  streets  and 
murky  alleys,  too,  presenting  us,  as  in  the  following  passage,  with 
quaint  reflections  on  its  influence  there : — 

*  l^ug>vaKh  was  fond  of  what  he  called  nature,  though  in  his  dim. 
close  shop  he  would  give  her  hut  a  stifling  welcome.  Nevertheless,  be 
had  the  earhest  primroses  on  his  counter;  "they  threw,"  he  icaid, 
"  such  a  nice  light  about  the  place."  A  sly,  knavish  customer,  piv- 
sentod  hiiu  with  a  pot  of  polyanthuses,  and  won  by  the  flowerr  ifift- 
Pup^-ash  gave  the  donor  ruinous  credit.  The  man  with  the'  wall- 
flowers regularly  stoj)ped  at  the  shop,  and  for  sixi>ence,  Pugwash  would 
tell  his  wife,  that  he  had  made  the  place  a  Paradise.  "  If  we  can't  polo 
nature,  Sally,  isn't  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  bring  nature  to  ub.*' 
Wliercujwn,  Mrs.  I^igwash  would  declare  that  a  man,  with  at  least 
throe  children  to  provide  for,  had  no  need  to  talk  of  nature.  Nerer- 
thclosH,  the  ilowcrnum  made  his  weekly  call.  Though  at  many  a  house 
the  penny  could  not  ever}'  week  Ik;  spared  to  buy  a  hint,  a  look  of 
nature  for  the  darkened  dwellers  alK)ut  him,  Isaac,  despite  of 
Mrs.  Pu«j;wash,  always  purchased.  It  is  a  common  thing,  an  old 
familiar  cry,  to  scv  the  pour  man's  ilorist,  and  hear  his  loud-voiced  in- 
vitation to  take  his  nosegsiys,  his  penny  r<M>ts ;  and  vet  it  is  a  call,  a 
conjumtion  of  the  heart  to  a  man  over-laboured  luid  (leqxinding,  walled 
in  by  the  gloom  of  a  town,  divorced  from  the  fields  and  their  sweet, 
healthful  intluences,  almost  shut  out  from  the  sky. — it  is  a  call  that 
tells  him  there  are  things  of  the  earth  K'side  food  and  covering  to  live 
for ;  and  that  God,  in  his  great  l>ounty,  hath  made  them  for  all  men. 
Adown  dark  lanes  and  miry  alleys  he  takes  sweet  remembranoefs 
touehing  reconls  of  the  loveliness  of  earth,  that  with  their  bright  looks 
and  halniy  odours  cheer  and  uplill  the  dumpish  heart  of  man ;   that 

make  his  soul  stir  within  him,  and  aeknuwledgi'  the  lieautiful 

Amidst  the  violence,  the  coarseness,  and  the  sutlenng  that  may  tur* 
round  and  defile  the  wretched,  there  must  be  moments  when  the  heart 
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escapes,  when  the  soul  makes  for  itself  even  of  a  flower  a  conifort  and 
a  refuge.' — pp.  97,  98. 

In  these  extracts,  we  have  given  illustrations  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Mr.  Jerrold  8  serious  and  reflective  maimer ;  we  have 
done  so  from  the  conviction  that  the  comic  and  satirical  phases 
of  his  literary  character  have  been  allowed,  in  some  measure,  to 
hide  the  poetry  and  pathos  with  which  his  works  abound.  Let 
us  endeavour  now  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  wit  and 
humour.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Jerrold  is  not  often 
vntty  without  being  satirical  Humour  is  less  succeptible  of  an 
alliance  with  sarcasm,  however,  than  wit  is,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  found  that,  where  he  lays  aside  the  weapons  of  the  satirist,  he 
is  simply  humorous.  And  there  is  often  a  richness  of  fancy  and 
a  breadth  about  his  humour  which  few  of  his  contemporaries 
have  surpassed.  This  is  evinced  more  folly  in  the  '  Chronicles 
of  Clovemook,'  perhaps,  than  in  any  of  his  other  works.  There 
is  a  geniality  about  it,  and  on  the  whole  an  absence  of  the 
author's  more  extreme  opinions,  which  has  always  led  us  to 
regard  it  as  among  his  most  successful  comic  writings.  Witness 
the  following  description  of  the  Hermit  of  Clovemook,  alias  the 
Hermit  of  Bellifull  :— 

'  Altogether  he  was  a  massive  lump  of  a  man,  hard  and  active.  His 
face  was  big  and  round,  with  a  rich  larder  look  about  it.  His  wide  red 
cheeks  were  here  and  there  jewelled  with  good  living.  The  hermit 
had  no  nose ;  none,  ladies,  none.  There  was  a  little  knob  of  flesh  like 
a  small  mushroom  dipt  in  wine,  which  made  its  unobtrusive  way 
between  the  good  man's  cheeks,  and  through  which  he  had  been 
known  to  sneeze ;  but  impudence  itself  could  not  call  that  a  nose. 
The  hermit's  mouth  had  all  the  capacity  of  large  benevolence,  largo 
and  wide,  like  an  old  pocket.  There  seemed  a  heavy  imctuousness 
about  the  lower  lip ;  a  w*eight  and  drooping  &om  very  mellowness, 
like  a  rich  peach  crackmg  in  the  sim.  His  teeth — but  that  he  had 
lost  one,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  in  active  service  on  a  Strasburg 

ham — wTre  regular  as  a  line  of  infantry,  and  no  less  dangerous 

The  hermit's  voice  was  deep  and  clear ;  and  he  had  a  sweet,  heart- 
warming chuckle,  which  came  hke  wine  gurgling  from  a  flask.' — ^p.  9. 

The  ironical  enters  so  largely  into  everything  of  a  comic 
character  which  Mr.  Jerrold  has  written,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, even  did  our  limits  permit,  to  quote  a  passage  of  any  len^h 
in  which  it  does  not  occupy  a  marked  prominence.  Nor  is  his 
irony  at  all  of  the  delicate  or  obscure  kind.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking it  in  such  a  passage  as  this, — we  quote  from  the  Essay 
entitled  *The  Order  of  Poverty': — 

*  There  was  one  order,  Teutonic,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Order  oj 
Fools.     There  was  a  quaint  sincerity  in  the  very  title  of  it.     The 
N.  S. — VOL.  VII.  F  F 
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philosophy  was  out-speaking ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  constitution  of 
such  a  chapter  admitted  knights  against  whose  worthiness,  whose 
peculiar  right  to  w^ear  the  badge,  no  envious  demagogue  could  say  his 
bitter  saying.  .  .  .  From  the  mere  abstract  love  of  justice,  we  should 
be  right  glad  to  have  the  Order  of  Foob  revived  in  the  fullest  splendour 
of  folly.  Such  an  order  would  so  beneficently  provide  for  many  unre- 
warded pubhc  idlers, — aye,  and  public  workers  also.' — ^p,  821. 

Here  ia  another  specimen  equally  treDchant : — 

*  You  will  hear  a  good  lowly  creature  sing  the  praises  of  pure  water — 
call  it  the  wine  of  Adam  when  he  walked  in  Paradise — ^when,  somehow, 
fsite  has  bestowed  upon  the  eulogist  the  finest  Burgundy.  He  dedaxes 
himself  contented  with  a  crust,  although  a  beneficent  fainr  has  hung  a 
fat  haunch  or  two  in  his  larder.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  delightful  to  see  these 
humble  folks,  who  tune  their  tongues  to  the  honour  of  dry  bread  and 
water,  compelled  by  the  force  of  fortune  to  chew  venison  and  swallow 
claret.' — p.  36. 

It  is  manifest,  we  think,  from  the  volumes  before  us,  that 
Mr.  Jerrold  has  made  great  progress  since  the  earliest  of  his 
works  was  published ;  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
lie  will  yet  attain  to  a  much  higher  position  than  the  one  he  now 
occupies.  As  it  is,  his  writings  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  receive  from  the  large  class  to  whom  his  qualities,  both 
of  mind  and  heart,  are  little  known.  We  trust  it  has  been 
shown  that  he  is  no  mere  wit;  not  simply  a  satirist  of  social 
follies,  but  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  keen  sensibilities, 
equally  alive  to  what  is  grave  and  serious,  to  the  ludicroiis 
and  the  mirthful  His  errors,  and  they  arise  as  often  from  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  as  firom  his  repugnance  to  all  that  is 
formal  and  hollow,  are  not  those  of  a  man  who  lacks  charity,  but 
are  frequently  the  result  of  a  too  ready  acquiescence  of  the  judg- 
ment in  the  dictates  of  a  heart  easily  and  strongly  moved.  He 
has  contributed  much  that  is  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  we  think  his  faults  may  be  lightly 
passed  over  in  consideration  of  his  sympathy  with  so  much  that 
is  true  and  elevating. 
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The  announcement  of  the  publication  of  these  volumes  must 
have  suggested  to  many  mmds  some  pleasant  reminiscencea 
Many  must  recollect  the  feelings  with  which  some  twenty  years 
or  more  ago,  while  scanning  the  solid  columns  of  the  parliamen- 
tary debates,  their  eye  was  relieved  by  a  loose  type,  and  rested 
on  the  words  Mr.  Macaulay  ^then  rose  and  spo&e  as  follows.' 
They  remember  the  flush  of  pleasure  with  which  they  addressed 
themselves  to  a  closer  perusal;  their  intolerance  of  interrup- 
tion, and  their  selfish  wi^  to  be  left  alone  while  their  minds  were 
absorbed  in  those  eloquent  passages  reported  even  with  a  com- 
parative fidelity,  whicn,  considering  the  unexampled  rapidity  of 
the  speaker,  constituted  a  master-piece  of  this  modem  art  They 
remembered  the  delight  with  which  they  followed  the  orator, 
only  modified  by  the  ama/ri  aliquid  of  the  impatience  with 
which  they  awaited  the  grand  climax  of  the  peroration;  and  if 
not  familiar  with  Hansard,  they  longed,  no  doubt^  to  peruse  these 
wonderful  efforts  in  the  very  words  m  which  they  were  delivered. 
In  the  former  of  the  publications  before  us,  we  have,  more  or 
less  complete,  almost  all  the  public  addresses  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  parliament  In  the  latter, 
we  have  twenty-nine  of  his  principal  speeches,  corrected  by 
himself.  It  is  to  the  publication  of  the  former  volumes  by 
Mr.  Vizetelly  that  we  owe  Mr.  Macaulay's  edition  of  his  speeches, 
and  that  under  circumstances  which  call  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
consideration.     In  his  preface,  he  says — 

*  It  was  most  reluctantly  that  I  determined  to  suspend  during  the 
last  autumn,  a  work  which  is  the  business  and  pleasure  of  my  liife,  in 
order  to  prepare  these  speeches  for  publication ;  and  it  is  most  reluc- 
tantly that  I  now  give  them  to  the  world.  Even  if  I  estimated  their 
oratorical  merit  much  more  highly  than  I  do,  I  should  not  willingly 
have  revived  in  the  quiet  times  in  which  we  are  so  happy  as  to  Uve, 
tlie  memory  of  those  fierce  contentions  in  which  too  many  years  of 
my  life  were  passed.  Many  expressions  which,  when  society  was  con- 
vulsed by  political  dissension,  and  when  the  foundations  of  government 
were  shaking,  were  heard  by  an  excited  audience  with  83rmpathy  and 
applause,  may,  now  that  the  passions  of  all  parties  have  subsid^  be 
tliought  intemperate  and  acrimonious.' 
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After  specially  instancing  his  conflicts  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  passing  a  generous  eulogy  on  that  lamented  statesman,  he 
thus  proceeds  to  account  for  the  publication  of  his  speeches  by 
himself: — 

*  Unhappily  an  act,  for  which  the  law  affords  no  redress,  but  which 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  a  gross  injiuy  to  me  and  a 
gross  fraud  on  the  pubUc,  has  compelled  me  to  do  what  I  should  never 
have  done  willingly.  A  bookseller,  named  Vizetelly,  who  seems  to 
aspire  to  that  sort  of  distin'ction  which  Curll  enjoyed  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  thought  fit,  without  asking  my  consent,  without 
even  giving  me  any  notice,  to  announce  an  edition  of  my  speeches,  and 
was  not  asliamed  to  tell  the  world  in  his  advertisement  that  he  published 
them  by  special  licence.  When  the  book  appeared,  I  found  it  con- 
tained fifty-six  speeches,  said  to  have  been  deUvered  by  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  these  speeches  a  few  were  reprinted  from 
reports  which  I  had  corrected  for  the  *  Mirror  of  Parliament,'  or  the 
*  Parhamentary  Debates,'  and  were,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
some  errors  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  correctly  given.  The  rest  bear 
scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  speeches  which  I  really  made. 
The  substance  of  what  I  said  is  perpetually  misrepresented;  the 
connexion  of  the  arguments  is  altogether  lost ;  extravagant  blunders 
are  put  into  my  mouth  in  almost  every  page.  An  editor,  who  had  the 
smallest  regard  for  truth,  or  for  the  fame  of  the  person  whose  speeches 
he  had  undertaken  to  pubHsh,  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  various 
sources  of  information,  which  were  readily  accessible ;  and  by  collating 
them,  would  have  produced  a  book  which  would  at  least  have  contained 
no  absolute  nonsense.  But  I  have,  imfortunately,  had  an  editor 
whose  only  object  was  to  make  a  few  poimds,  and  who  was  ^dlHng  to 
sacrifice  to  that  object  my  reputation  and  his  own.  He  took  the  very 
worst  report  extant,  compared  it  with  no  other  report,  removed  no 
blemish,  however  obvious  or  however  ludicrous,  gave  to  the  world  some 
hundreds  of  pages  utterly  contemptible  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
and  prefixed  my  name  to  them.' — Preface,  pp.  8,  9. 

These  are  unquestionably  heavy  charges ;  Mr.  Macaulay  has  a 
prima  facie  case,  and  so  practised  a  controversialist  might  well 
be  trusted  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Few  men  are  more  jealous 
of  their  literary  reputation  than  our  great  modem  essayist,  critic, 
and  historian.  An  enthusiastic  connoisseur  of  pictures  or  china 
would  care  far  less  for  the  loss  of  the  money  which  represents  the 
market  value  of  the  article  than  for  a  scratch  across  the  eye  of  a 
portrait  by  Vandyke,  or  a  crack  across  the  surface  of  a  precious 
vase.  In  the  one  case,  the  pecuniary  loss  might  be  replaced ;  in 
the  other,  the  damage  is  irreparable.  It  is  just  so  with  the 
elaborate  style  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  is  the  mosaic  of  literature ; 
the  displacement  of  an  atom  is  fatal,  and  the  issue  to  the  world 
of  a  blemished  sentence,  or  a  dislocated  paragraph,  to  be  repro- 
duced by  a  thousand  presses,  and  circulated  over  continents, 
would  occasion  to  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Macaulay 's  the  pungent 
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mortification  of  a  lasting,  irrefdtable  libel.  For  this  feeling  much 
allowance  must  be  made.  One  so  keen  to  discern  the  literary 
defects  of  others  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  look  with  a  sensi- 
tive jealousy  on  his  own  productions.  He  has  well  earned  a 
right  to  the  plenitude  of  his  fame. 

Still  justice  must  be  done  to  the  publisher  who  has  ventured 
to  supply  Mr.  Macaulay's  lack  of  public  service  by  giving  his 
speeches  to  the  world.  In  one  respect  we  think  Mr.  Vizetelly 
has  erred.  Such  speeches  as  these,  teeming  in  every  paragraph 
with  historical,  classical,  and  even  more  recondite  illustrations 
and  allusions,  unquestionably  required  a  careful  and  even  a 
learned  editorship.  This  the  publisher  does  not  pretend  to  have 
secured.  He  simply  says  in  his  advertisement,  'The  Parlia- 
mentary speeches  forming  the  first  portion  of  the  present  work 
have  been  reprinted  by  special  license  from  the  revised  reports 

{)ublished  in  Hansard's  *  Parliamentary  Debatea'  The  miscel- 
aneous  speeches  have  been  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources ; 
but  in  every  instance  great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  the 
best  report  that  could  be  met  with.' 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  is  the  only  man 
who  was  fully  competent  to  prepare  his  speeches  for  the  press. 
This  we  think  must  be  granted ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  thiat  he 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  imdertake  this  oflSca  The  next 
alternative  was  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  editor  of  the  highest 
degree  of  literary  ability.  This  assuredly  has  not  been  done; 
and  in  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  the  publisher  appears  to 
have  laid  himself  fairly  open  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  censure. 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  and  the  law  of  copyright,  as  expressed 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd's  bill,  Mr.  Vizetelly  an- 
nounced Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches  for  publication.  After  doing 
so  he  wrote  a  request  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  that  his 
lordship  would  permit  the  dedication  of  the  work  to  him.  The 
reply  of  the  marquis  indicated  no  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
publisher  s  project,  but  expressed  a  willing  consent  contingent 
upon  Mr.  Macaulay's  approbation.  Upon  this  Mr.  Vizetelly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Macaulay  informing  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
what  he  proposed.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  reply 
was  simply  an  abstract  of  that  preface  to  his  own  edition  to  which 
we  are  about  more  particularly  to  allude. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Vizetelly 's  volumes  in  July,  1853,  led, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  production  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  work  in 
Deceniber  of  the  same  year.  The  preface  to  Mr.  Macaulay's 
edition  contains  three  specific  charges  and  one  explanatory  decla- 
ration, all  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to  notice.  The  charges  are 
first  that  of  the  grossest  inaccuracy.     He  goes  so  far  as  to  say — 
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*  As  to  faults  of  syntax  and  of  style,  hardly  one  sentence  in  a 
hundred  is  free  from  them.'  The  second  is  a  charge  of  'gross 
injury  to  himself  and  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  publia'  The  third  is 
stated  in  the  following  words — *  I  have  unfortunately  had  an  editor 
whose  only  object  was  to  make  a  few  poimds,  and  who  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  to  that  object  my  reputation,  and  his  own.'  The 
explanatory  declaration  referred  to  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  The  substance  of  the  remaining  speeches'  (after  specifying  nine  which 
he  had  corrected  verbatim  for  Hansard),  'I  have  given  with  perfect 
ingenuousness.  I  have  not  made  alterations  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
my  own  reputation  either  for  consistency  or  for  foresight.  I  have  not 
softened  down  the  strong  terms  in  which  I  formerly  expressed  opinions 
which  time  and  thought  may  have  modified ;  nor  have  I  retouched 
my  predictions  in  order  to  make  them  correspond  with  subsequent 
events.  Had  I  represented  myself  as  speaking  in  1831,  in  IS^jO,  or  in 
1845,  as  I  should  speak  in  1853, 1  should  have  deprived  my  book  of 
its  chief  value.  This  volimie  is  now  at  least  a  strictly  honest  record 
of  opinions  and  reasonings  which  were  heard  with  favour  by  a  large 
part  of  the  Commons  of  England  at  some  important  conjunctures ;  and 
such  a  record,  however  low  it  may  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Hterary  critic,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  historian.* 

Now  if  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  literary  police,  ever  so  gentle 
and  controlled,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  reader  to  give  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  a  defence  against  these  serious  accusations.  We  will  take 
them  in  their  order ;  and  as  to  the  first,  with  all  our  grief  at 
seeing  the  exquisite  style  of  Mr.  Macaulay  marred  in  its  slightest 
feature,  we  must  say  that  the  sweeping  charge  of  inaccurate 
syntax  and  faulty  style  in  ninety- nine  out  of  every  himdred 
sentences  is  an  exaggeration  so  outrageous  as  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  extreme  irritation  of  feeling.  For  that  jealous 
irritability  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  account ;  that  it  has 
led  him  into  an  utter  misstatement  we  fearlessly  assert  The 
mistakes  which  Mr.  Macaulay  instances  undoubtedly  exist,  and 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  ridiculous;  but  the  reader  may 
Beruse  page  after  page  of  those  speeches  which  appear  only  in 
Mr.  Vizetelly  s  volumes  without  missing  the  well  known  graces 
of  the  speaker's  rhetoric.  However  far  short  they  may  fall  of 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  fastidious  ideal,  we  must  regard  them  (and  he  at 
least  must  forgive  our  enthusiasm)  as  an  invaluable  boon  to  that 
million  save  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  would  no  more 
think  of  purchasing  Hansard's  *  ParUamentaxy  Debates'  than 
they  would  of  possessing — we  might  even  say  of  reading — the 
statutes  at  large. 

The  two  remaining  charges  require  a  closer  investigation. 
In  the  former^of  these  Mr.  Macaulay  accuses  the  publisher  of  a 
'gross  injury  t^  himself,  and  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  publia' 
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The  reference  of  tliis  language  will  be  understood  by  the  terms 
of  a  letter  now  lying  before  us,  addressed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
Mr.  Vizetelly,  dated  July  6th,  1853.  Mr.  Macaulay  says, 
*  Before  I  received  your  letter  I  had  seen  the  advertisement  in 
which  you  thought  fit  to  announce  that  you  were  about  to  pub- 
lish my  speeches  by  "  special  license,*'  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
in  what  sense  you  meant  those  words  to  be  imderstood,  and  I 
must  plainly  say  that  in  using  them  you  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  injustice  to  me  and  a  fraud  upon  the  public.'  The  gravity 
of  this  charge  renders  it  necessary  that  in  justice  to  Mr.  Vizetelly 
the  whole  truth  should  be  told. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  Mr.  Vizetelly,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Macaulay  the  same  day  (July  6th),  in  which  we 
find  the  following  passage : — '  I  think  it  necessary  to  disabuse 
your  mind  as  to  the  intention  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
words  "  by  special  license"  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the 
edition  of  your  speeches.  It  only  foimd  its  way  into  the  an- 
nouncement at  all  simply  because  when  I  purchased  of  Mr. 
Hansard  the  license  to  use  the  reports  from  tJie  *  Parliamentary 
Debates,'  he  required  that  the  exact  wording  should  be  printed 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  volwmes  themselves  and  in 
all  the  advertisements.  If  you  doubt  the  statement,  Mr. 
Hansard  can  be  appealed  to.  He  must  substantiate  it,  for  it 
was  his  positive  requirement,  and  no  suggestion  of  my  own.  It 
never  even  occurred  to  me  that  the  phrase  would  be  construed 
in  any  other  than  its  bona  fide  sense,  or  it  should  not  have  stood 
as  it  does ;  but  to  remove  all  chance  of  possible  misapprehension, 
it  shall  be  so  altered  for  the  future  that  no  doubt  can  exist  on 
the  subject'  This  explanation  appears  to  us  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  beUeve  that  within  a  week  of  this  date,  advertise- 
ments were  issued  altering  the  ambiguous  phrase  to  *  published 
by  special  license  of  the  proprietors,'  an  expression  which 
assuredly  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  license  was  not  granted 
by  ilr.  Macaulay,  even  if  the  granting  of  that  license  had  been 
legally  at  his  option,  which  it  was  not  The  public  reproduction, 
therefore,  of  the  same  charge  by  Mr.  Macaulay  five  months  after- 
wards appears  to  us  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Vizetelly  which  cannot 
be  vindicated. 

Mr.  Macaulay 's  third  accusation  is  as  follows : — *I,  unfortunately, 
had  an  editor,  whose  only  object  was  to  make  a  few  pounds,  and 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that  object  my  reputation  and  his  own.' 
Here  again  we  fear  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  led  into  an  injustice 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  high  appreciation 
of  his  character.  For,  in  Mr.  Vizetelly 's  first  letter  to  him,  that 
gentleman  says: — '  I  do  not  desire  to  profit  imfairly  by  a  matter 
which  I  have  entered  upon  more  from  my  admiration  of  the 
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speeches  themselves  and  the  feeling  that  their  publication  would 
to  some  extent  advance  the  cause  of  good  government  than  as  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  name 
any  person  to  whom,  on  your  behalf,  I  can  account  from  time  to 
time  for  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  work.'  Mr. 
Vizetelly  thus  virtually  places  the  profits  of  the  work  at  Mr. 
Macaulay's  disposal.  Is  it  fair  and  honourable  after  this  to 
charge  him  with  a  selfish  and  sordid  greed  of  gain  ? 

Mr.  Macaulay  s  final  explanation  repudiates  any  desire  to  pre- 
serve a  semblance  of  consistency  during  a  political  career  which 
has  continued  through  the  changeful  scenes  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  except  against 
this  profession;  but  the  speeches  he  has  published  in  the  volume 
before  ua  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
comprised  in  the  two  volumes  given  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Vizetelly ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  as  a  significant  fact, 
that  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  suppressed  speeches  contain  heavy 
charges  against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
present  administration. 

And  now  we  gladly  leave  our  judicial  task  and  address  our- 
selves, though  necessarily  with  great  brevity,  to  the  speeches 
themselves.  They  are  truly  hLstorical  documents.  They  lead 
us  through  the  greatest  questions  which  have  agitated  the  public 
mind  for  a  period  during  which  the  young  have  grown  old,  and 
the  old  (alas !  how  many)  have  passed  away.  They  stand  as  a 
faithful  record  of  that  grand  advance  of  popular  opinion  and 

J)olitical  wisdom  which  the  present  generation  has  been  privi- 
eged  to  witness,  and  in  which  the  large  and  improving  majority 
of  the  people  have  been  destined  to  take  a  part.  Unlike  abstract 
philosophers  whose  sagacity  is,  as  it  were,  the  telescope  of  futurity, 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  one  of  those  men  whose  elaborate  education  and 
whose  enlightened  principles  are  the  creature  of  the  age. 
Highly  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  public  life,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  generation.  To  that  service  he  has 
brought  a  profound  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modem  lite- 
rature, witn  constitutional  law,  and  with  the  requirements  of 
those  strange  and  unexampled  times  in  which  his  lot  has  been 
cast,  which  qualify  liim  for  the  functions  he  has  sustained, 
whether  as  a  critic,  an  historian,  or  a  statesman.  Like  the 
majority  of  men  of  genius,  his  faculties  were  developed  at  an 
early  age.  His  first  production,  which  took  society  by  surprise — 
the  critical  essay  on  Milton,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview ' — was 
written,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  while  he  was  an  imder-graduate 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  his  first  parliiunentary 
address  was  delivered  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1 830. 

To  eulogize,  or  even  to  characterize,  the  productions  of  Mr.. 
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Macaulay,  whether  spoken  or  written,  would  now  be  a  trite 
occupation.  We  rather  take  this  opportunity  of  opposing  some 
of  the  opinions  he  has  enunciated,  and  in  doing  so,  however 
widely  we  may  differ  from  him,  we  shall  not  violate  those 
sentiments  of  admiration  with  which  we  regard  his  genius 
and  his  character.  The  productions  before  us  are,  of  neces- 
sity, controversial,  and  as  a  controversialist  Mr.  Macaulay  ap- 
pears to  us  to  fall  habitually  into  an  error,  attributable,  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  his  professional  training  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  part 
to  that  facility  of  illustration  which  is  supplied  by  extensive 
learning  and  a  boundless  memory.  The  mischievous  result 
we  mean  to  indicate  is  the  overstatement  of  his  case,  and 
the  special  pleading  and  exaggeration  of  his  advocacy.  These 
faults,  if  we  are  correct  in  oiu:  criticism,  concealed  beneath  the 
efflorescent  verdure  of  his  rhetoric,  produce  a  fallacious  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  can  be  dissipated  only  by  a 
stem  and  stoical  examination. 

We  will  take  one  or  two  prominent  examples.  His  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of  April,  1847,  on  the  pro- 
posed grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  is  remarkable  for  the  strictly  logical  form  in  which 
he  marshals  his  arguments  against  Mr.  Buncombe  s  amendment. 
He  thus  accounts  for  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots : — 

*Thc  cause  was  the  ignorance  of  a  population  which  had  been 
suffere<l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  palaces,  theatres,  temples,  to  grow 
up  as  rude  and  stupid  as  any  tribe  of  tattooed  cannibals  in  New 
Zealand,  I  might  say,  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield  Market.  The 
instance  is  striking,  but  it  is  not  solitary.  To  the  same  cause  are  to 
be  ascribed  the  riots  of  Nottingham,  the  sack  of  Bristol,  all  the  out- 
rages of  Ludd,  and  Swing,  and  llebecca ;  beautiful  and  costly  machiner}'' 
broken  to  pieces  in  Yorkshire,  barns  and  haystacks  blazing  in  Kent, 
fences  and  buildings  pulled  down  in  Wales.  Could  such  things  have 
been  done  in  a  country  in  which  the  mind  of  the  labourer  had  been* 
opened  by  education,  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to  find  pleasure  in 
tlie  exercise  of  his  intellect,  taught  to  revere  his  Maker,  taught  to 
respi»ct  legitimate  authority,  and  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek  the 
redress  of  real  wrongs  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  ?' 

We  pass  by  the  comparison  of  our  humble  fellow-countrymen 
to  tattooed  savages  and  beasts  at  Smithfield,  and  we  warmly 
concur  with  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  condemnation  of  outrage  and 
riot,  but  we  submit  that  he  conceals  an  essential  part  of  the  case- 
Surely  something  mu?t  be  allowed  for  unjust  legislation,  for 
'  unequal'  taxation,  for  fiscal  laws  which  the  poorest  and  less 
educated  are  quite  able  to  comprehend,  which  create  artificial 
famine,  which  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and  stomach,  and 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  the  foremost  to  oppose.    We  know. 
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on  indisputable  authority,  that  '  oppression  will  make  a  wise  man 
macL'  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  produce  the  same 
authority  as  to  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Monmouthshire,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol.  Again, 
Mr.  Macaulay  attributes  these  outrages  to  the  want  of  education 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  people  to  God,  to  their  rulers  as  such,  and  to 
the  constitution  under  which  they  live.  But  where  is  the  evi- 
dence that  they  do  not  know  these  duties  ?  The  fects  only  prove 
that  they  do  not  perform  them : — whether  from  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  their  obligation,  or  from  a  conviction  that  their 
political  wrongs  ovenide  all  such  considerations,  or,  again,  from 
a  wilful  disobedience  to  recognised  duty,  does  not  appear  on 
the  record.  How  this  is  to  be  remedied  by  Mr.  Mjaicaulay's 
scheme  of  education  we  confess  ourselves  tmable  to  understand. 
The  absence  of '  maps  on  the  wall,'  and  the  '  broken  slates'  have^ 
we  think,  but  little  to  do  with  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  overcharging  of 
his  case ;  but  the  argument  he  founds  upon  it  deserves  a  doeer 
examination.  'This,  then,'  he  says,  'is  my  argument.  It  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  protect  our  persons  vid  property  from 
danger.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  common  people  is  a  principal 
cause  of  danger  to  oiu*  persons  and  property.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that  the  common  people 
shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant'  A  syllogism  is  a  dangerous  weapon. 
If  faulty  in  either  of  its  members,  it  resembles  the  boomerang 
which,  the  more  violently  it  is  projected,  recoils  with  the  greater 
force  over  the  head  of  the  projector,  and  strikes  the  game  behind 
him.  The  major  and  the  minor  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  syllogism 
may  be  fairly  admitted,  but  the  consequent  is  all  adnft  on  a 
variety  of  vague  conditiona  We  grant  that  the  function  of 
government  is  to  protect  life  and  property.  We  grant  that 
popular  ignorance  is  an  obstacle  to  this  necessary  purpose,  but 
how  does  it  follow  that  government  must  of  necessity  overcome 
that  obstacle  ?  The  consequent  is  simply  that  the  obstacle  must 
be  overcome ;  but  if  there  are  other  and  better  means  of  over- 
coming it  than  any  which  the  government  can  supply,  and 
especially  if  there  are  solid  reasons  why  government  shoidd  not 
supply  them,  the  syllogism  coUapsea  Now  this  is  precisely  our 
argument  Tliere  are  two  powers  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  popular  ignorance  and  immorality.  The  one  is  the  force 
of  law,  the  other  is  the  permeating  influence  of  private  intelligence^ 
philanthropy,  and  zeal.  Mr.  Macaulay's  argument  is  not  new  to  us. 
We  owe  it,  if  oiu:  recollection  serves  us,  to  Dean  Mihier,  and  we 
well  recollect  that  it  was  repeated  by  the  late  Professor  Scholefield. 

It  runs  thus  : — Religion  is  not  like  the  ordinary  wants  of  a 
people,  in  which  the  supply  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand. 
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Unlike  the  case  of  com  and  sugar  and  the  other  necessaries  of 
life,  the  demand  will  be  the  less  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  supply.  Therefore,  says  the  High  Churchman,  the  state- 
must  supply  the  deficiency.  The  false  logic  lies  in  the  conse- 
quent, which  should  be,  therefore,  reUgion  must  be  aggressive, 
but  whether  the  aggression  should  be  made  by  the  state,  or  by 
private  and  popular  effort,  is  a  question  with  which  the  syllo- 
gism has  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Macaulay  pours  contempt  on  the 
inefficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  education  by  a  retro- 
spect of  the  last  three  or  four  generations.  He  asks,  in  eflfect, 
what  volimtary  education  has  done.  This  appeal  was  made  some 
years  ago,  and  surely  we  may  again  apply  his  own  argument 
to  the  EstabUshed  Church,  which,  after  all,  has  been  the  great 
obstacle.  We  might  say  that  up  to  the  time  when  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  established  a  quasi  voluntaryism  in  the  Established 
Church,  the  major  part  of  England  was  sunk  in  that  depth  of 
ignorance  and  immorality  which  created  home  missions  and 
similar  arrangements.  The  efforts  of  the  state  were  futile  and 
hopeless,  and  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Established  Church 
throughout  the  rursd  districts  were  what  Mr.  Conybeare  humor- 
ously describes  them,  in  his  late  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' *  either  Nimrods,  fishing-rods,  or  ram-rods.' 

The  case  of  religion  and  of  education  seemed  thus  far,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  to  run  on  all  fours ;  but  we  revert  from  these  his- 
torical facts  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  syllogism.  We  will  propound 
another.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  and  good  man  to  oppose 
the  promulgation  of  error.  The  system  of  reUgious  teaching  by 
the  state  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  allow  of  the  propagation  of 
error  of  the  most  essential  kind.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  wise  and  good  man  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  religion 
by  the  state.  Mr.  Macaulay  thinks  that  children  of  every  deno- 
mination should  be  made  to  know,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
state,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  in  Canada.  But  of 
what  use  is  this  information,  if  they  are  to  be  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  sacramental  efficacy  through  the  services  of  baptism  and 
confinnation,  and  of  transubstantiation  in  the  catechism  ?  If  Mr. 
Macaulay  excepts  against  this  reasoning,  we  must  revert  to  his 
own  method  of  syllogism.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide  education  for  the  people,  it  Ls  (J  fortiori  their  duty  to 
provide  education  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Religion 
is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects ;  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  peopla  The 
admission  is,  practically,  fatal ;  for  we  have  popery  in  one  diocese, 
religious  Orangeism  in  another,  mild  eyangelicism  in  a  third,  and 
anything-ism  in  a  fourth ;  while  the  leaders  of  each  of  these 
parties  appeal  confidently,  and  as  we  believe,  successfully,  to  the 
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Prayer-book,  to  which  they  have  sworn  in  common  as  the  piUar 
and  ground  of  their  faith,  for  the  truth  of  their  motley  and  irre- 
concUeable  dogmas.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Macaulay's  theory  of  state 
education  is  to  embrace  religious  teaching,  it  seems  logically  to 
involve  an  error,  which  he  himself,  on  mature  consideration, 
would,  we  think,  be  found  to  admit. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  screens  himself  under 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  transparent  fallacy.  He  lU'ges  that, 
even  if  error  is  taught,  much  truth  is  taught  with  it,  and  that 
the  one  should  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  We  differ 
from  him  entirely.  There  is  the  same  distinction  between  igno- 
rance of  religious  truth,  and  the  reception  of  religious  error,  which 
exists  between  an  indolent  and  a  maUgnant  tumour  in  the  body. 
Of  mere  religious  ignorance,  it  may  be  said,  comparatively,  that 
it  does  not  produce  moral  mischief;  while  religious  error  is  a 
moral  poison.  The  religious  quietism  of  the  savage  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  pious  assassination  of  the  Hindoo. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  views  on  this 
subject  are  singularly  crude.  He  sums  them  up  in  these  words : — 
*  Will  any  Protestant  deny  that  it  is  better  that  the  Irish  should 
be  Roman  Catholics  than  they  should  live  and  die  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field  X  But  here  we  must  venture  to  arrest  him  with  the 
questions,  '  Is  there  no  alternative  ?  Are  the  Irish  missions  mere 
nullities,  and  were  they  suitably  stimulated  and  encouraged 
through  the  absence  of  a  repressive  legislation,  might  they  not, 
by  gentleness,  candour,  and  the  force  of  truth,  produce  those 
tesults  which  missionary  efforts  have  produced,  and  are  exten- 
sively producing,  on  the  most  uncivilized  of  mankind  ?  Are  the 
Irish  a  lower  species  than  the  New  Zealanders  ?  If  the  force  of 
a  pure  religion  can  tell  upon  cannibalism  and  the  suttee,  we  do 
not  despair  of  its  success  in  Connaught  and  Munster. 

But  he  adds,  *  I  wish  Christianity  to  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  I  see  no  probability  that  Christianity 
will  have  that  influence,  except  in  one  form.  That  form  I  con- 
sider as  very  corrupt  Nevertheless,  the  good  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  predominate  over  the  evil ;  and,  therefore,  being 
unable  to  get  the  good  alone,  I  am  content  to  take  the  good  and 
evil  together.' 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  same  argument  would  apply 
to  Mahommedanism.  That  recognises  the  unity  and  righteous 
government  of  God,  and  the  responsibility  and  immortality  of 
man  ;  and  the  Koran  is  not  wanting  in  those  moral  precepts 
which,  Uke  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  even  where  the  fruit  is 
absent,  are  still  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  But  the  question 
is,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  s  logical  mind  will  perceive  on  a  moment  s 
reflection,  whether  the  errors  of  Catholicism  are  not  radically  and 
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essentially  injurious?  Whether  the  doctrines  of  sacramental 
eflScacy,  of  works  of  supererogation,  of  indulgence,  and  absolution 
are  not  vitally  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  ?  And  whether 
the  cehbacy  of  the  clergy,  the  practice  of  auricular  confession, 
and  the  powers  and  social  influence  of  the  priesthood,  are  not 
inimical  to  public  morality  ?  Let  those  who  hold  these  tenets, 
and  who  observe  these  practices,  hold  and  practise  them  by  a 
right  independent  even  of  toleration  itself;  but  surely  those  who 
regard  both  the  principles  and  the  practice  as  destructive  of  the 
souls  of  men  should  not  be  bound  by  law  to  promote  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  distrust  of  the  voluntary  principle,  is 
imperfect  in  his  information,  and,  in  his  spirit,  behind  the  time& 
*  The  person,'  he  says,  '  about  whom  I  am  imeasy  is  the  working 
man  ;  the  man  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  even  five  shil* 
lings  or  ten  shillings  a-year  out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the 
ministrations  of  religion.  What  is  to  become  of  him  under  th^ 
voluntary  system?  Is  he  to  go  without  reli^ous  instruction 
altogether  ?  That  we  should  all  think  a  great  evil  to  himself,  and 
a  great  evil  to  society.'  We  confess  that  we  are  surprised  to 
hear  such  language  from  a  man  so  deeply  acquainted  with  the 
social  and  religious  history  of  this  country.  We  would  recall  his 
attention  to  a  period  within  the  recollection  of  many  who  read 
these  pages,  when  the  great  body  of  the  provincial  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  utterly  perfunctory  and  stagnant  What  but  the  volim-^ 
tary  principle  troubled  these  waters  ?  What  but  that  principle 
covered  the  land  with  Sunday  and  British  and  Foreign  schools  ? 
What  originated  Home  Missions  throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
England  ?  What  organized  the  Bible  and  the  Tract  Societies  ? 
What  sent  the  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  from  Greenland  to  the  Cape,  and  from 
China  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  establish  the  nuclei  of  a  pure  religion 
and  a  progressive  civilization  ?  What  has  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  unnumbered  dialects?  What  has  made  the  negro 
slave  a  Christian  who  can  even  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  bishop  ?  What  but  that  very  voluntary  principle 
whose  efficacy  Mr.  Macaulay  distrusts? 

Did  our  space  allow  it,  we  should  pursue  a  similar  investigation 
into  Mr.  Macaulay 's  views  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  in  doing 
so  we  think  we  might  successfully  expose  the  two  defects  we  have 
already  indicated,  namely,  the  overcharging  of  his  case  as  an 
orator,  and  an  unjustifiable  distrust  of  the  people.  His  approba- 
tion of  the  ballot  is  indeed  an  apparent  exception;  but  it  is  hard 
tO/r  see  how  this  can  consist  with  a  deep  distrust  either  of  the 
political  sagacity,  or  of  the  right  mindedness  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.    The  ballot  appears  to  us  to  involve  in  all  fairness 
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a  very  wide  representation.  The  unrepresented  naturally  feel 
their  condition  as  a  hardship ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  course  taken  by  those  who,  under  a  iaise 
theory,  are  regarded  as  their  representatives  at  the  poll,  they 
sink  to  the  level  of  mere  serfs  of  the  soil 

Of  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Macaulay  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  too 
high  terms,  while  a  discriminating  criticism,  if  it  assumes  the 
form  of  comparison,  must  necessarily  awaken  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
reader  a  consciousness  of  various  and  even  striking  points  of 
difference.  Still,  if  we  were  to  institute  such  a  comparison,  we 
should  mention,  without  hesitation,  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  conscious  and  independent  power  has,  doubtless, 
withheld  him  from  adopting  any,  even  the  greatest  of  orators^  as 
his  model ;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he  has  not  studied  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke  in  an  attitude  of  unconscious  imitation. 
We  find  in  the  volumes  before  us  passages  which,  to  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  gait  of  Burke's  oratory,  will  not  fail  to  suggest 
recollections  of  that  wonderful  man.  Take,  for  example,  a  passage 
in  his  speech  on  the  government  of  India^  and  we  think  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  Burke : — 

'  The  effect  of  that  admiBsion  would  be  to  raise  a  hundred  questions, 
to  produce  ^  hundred  contests  between  the  council  and  the  judicature. 
The  government  would  be  paralyzed  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  all 
its  energy  would  be  required.  While  the  two  equal  powers  were  acting 
in  opposite  directions,  the  whole  machine  of  the  state  would  stand 
still.  The  Europeans  would  be  uncontrolled;  the  natives  would  be 
unprotected.  The  consequences  I  will  not  pretend  to  foresee.  Every- 
thing beyond  is  darkness  and  confusion.' 

The  peroration  of  the  same  speech  may  not  only  be  adduced 
as  a  similar  instance,  but  also  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a  specimen 
of  Macaulay's  condensed  and  yet  impressive  eloquence : — 

*  The  destinies  of  our  Indian  empire  are  covered  with  thick  darkness. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  fate  reserved  for  a  state 
which  resembles  no  other  in  history,  and  which  forms  by  itself  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  political  phenomena.  The  laws  which  regulate  its  growth 
and  its  decay  are  still  unknown  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  public 
mind  of  India  may  expand  under  om*  system  till  it  has  outgrown  that 
system  ;  that  by  good  government  we  may  educate  our  subjects  into  a 
capacity  for  better  government;  that  having  become  instructed  in 
European  knowledge,  they  may,  in  some  future  age,  demand  European 
institutions.  Whether  such  a  day  will  ever  come  I  know  not.  But 
never  will  I  attempt  to  avert  or  to  retard  it.  Whenever  it  comes  it 
will  be  tlie  proudest  day  in  English  history.  To  have  found  a  great 
people  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  superstition,  to  have 
so  ruled  them  as  to  make  them  desirous  and  capable  of  all  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glon'  all  our  own.     The  sceptre 
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may  pass  away  from  us.  Unforeseen  accidents  may  derange  our  most 
I  profound  schemes  of  policy.  Victory  may  be  inconstant  to  our  arms. 
I  Sut  there  are  triimiphs  which  are  followed  by  no  reverse.  There  is  an 
fi  empire  exempt  from  all  natural  causes  of  decay.  Those  triumphs  are 
-    the  pacific  triumphs  of  reason  over  barbarism ;   that  empire  is  the 

imperishable  empire  of  our  arts  and  our  morals,  our  literature  and  our 

laws.* — p.  163. 

^        Mr.  Macaulay's  style  appears  to  us  to  reach  as  nearly  as  pos- 

j    able   the   ideal   of  perfection.     As  his  thoughts  solidify  into 

.    language,  they  seem  to  crystallize ;  and  his  sentences,  sharp  and 

defined  with  geometrical  accuracy,  are  iridescent  with  all  the  hues 

that  can  charm  the  taste.    His  style  has  all  the  distinctness  and  all 

]    the  weight  of  Bentham  and  Johnson  without  the  tortuosity  of 

J    the  one  or  the  Latinization  of  the  other.   While  it  avoids  the  blunt 

Saxon  of  Cobbett  and  the  imnaturalized  German  of  Carlyle,  it 

]     equally  avoids  the  opposite  fault  of  tame  and  effeminate  insipidity. 

It  imports,  without  pedantry,  all  the  riches  and  delicacies  derived 

from  ancient  and  modem  literature  into  an  essentially  English 

composition.     He  uses  our  language  as  a  master  s  hand  plays 

upon  an  organ ; — sounding  its  depths,  reaching  its  utmost  varieties, 

aaid  exhibiting  it -to  the  world  as  that  great  medium  of  discourse 

which  deserves,  as  it  bids  fair^  to  be  the  adopted  language  of  the 

civilized  world. 

Let  but  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  political  career,  place  an  im- 
¥ravering  faith  in  truth,  and  a  generous  confidence  in  his  country- 
men, and  he  will  add  to  the  greatest  of  literary  reputations  that 
wreath  of  popular  homage,  which  the  greatest  men  of  ail  ages 
have  made  it  their  highest  object  to  solicit,  and  which  will  crown 
his  memory  with  an  imperishable  fame. 


Art.  V. — Historical  Parallels.     By  A.  MaUdn,  A.M.     New  Edition. 

Three  Volumes.     Cox  and  Co.     1853. 

There  is  a  singular  interest  in  the  study  of  Italian  history.  In 
it  we  observe  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  the  action 
of  those  laws  through  the  operation  of  which  communities  rise, 
reach  the  acmfe  of  their  prosperity,  and  fail  into  decay.  We 
perceive  how  the  accidents  of  nature  affect  the  character  and  the 
deoigiis  of  man ;  how  the  same  country  may,  at  different  times, 
become  the  opprobrium  and  the  glory  of  civilization,  the  pride 
and  the  shame  of  the  world.  We  learn  how  a  nation,  with  a 
mighty  genius,  may  make  its  liberty  complete,  and  the  works  of 
its   art   sublime,  and  then,   feeling   the   enervation  of  satiety. 
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exchange  its  freedom  for  oppression,  its  native  laws  for  foreign 
rule,  its  industry  for  indolence,  its  ancient  happiness  and  splendour 
for  servitude,  misery,  and  ruin,  which  leave  for  the  future  an 
inheritance  of  unavailing  sorrow. 

The  characteristics  of  Italian  history,  philosophically  drawn, 
would  form  a  simple  explanation  of  that  history  itself.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  them  appears  to  be  an  invariable  disposition  in 
the  people  to  seek  for  friends  in  their  councils,  leaders  in  their 
armies,  models  for  their  art,  and  even  kings  for  their  thrones, 
beyond  their  own  frontier.  They  are  oppressed  by  alien  tyran- 
nies;— their  very  patriotism  looks  for  an  ally.  Again,  since  the 
Gothic  invasion,  they  have  been  remarkable  less  for  intellect  than 
for  imagination.  They  have  suffered  emulation  to  rankle  into 
jealousy  in  the  rivalry  of  their  numerous  states.  They  have 
allowed  families  to  betray  them  through  their  gratitude.  They 
have,  in  their  assiduous  culture  of  the  refining  graces  of  society, 
forgotten  the  colder  and  sterner  science,  which  not  only  secures 
the  possession  but  teaches  the  value  of  political  liberty.  These 
ideas  are  justified  when  we  reflect  on  the  romantic  but  mourn- 
ful history  to  which  they  refer. 

Even  in  antiquity,  the  possessors  of  that  celebrated  peninsula 
refiised  to  trust  their  own  power,  but  looked  back  for  an  arche- 
type to  the  soil  whence  their  richest  settlers  sprung.  The  feeling 
was  common,  not  only  to  Thurian  and  Sybarite,  but  to  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Alban  race — the  forgotten  foimders  of  Rome.  The 
fenius  of  Italy  derived  its  vitality  from  the  genius  of  Greece. 
'irst,  on  its  lower  shores,  Grecian  art  was  introduced  by  colonists 
who  were  addicted  less  to  sculpture  in  marbles  and  metals,  than 
to  architecture  and  the  moulding  and  pencilling  of  those  festal 
or  funereal  urns  which  remain  the  types  of  grace  and  taste  to  all 
the  world.  The  relics  of  this  age,  so  prolific  of  beauty,  are  found 
chiefly  in  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia.  Then  there  vras  a 
chain  of  nations,  extending  through  the  interior,  who,  by  their 
own  activity,  naturalized  the  art  which  had  been  transplanted 
among  them.  It  was  they  who  left^  for  the  delight  of  all 
time,  those  Etruscan  marvels — ^terra-cotta  relievos  and  vases 
— which  give  to  Etruria  its  renown,  and  derive  from  it  their 
name.  But  the  architectural  and  plastic  trophies  of  Italy  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  bold  and  powerful  genius  with  which  the 
Romans  appropriated  the  art  of  Greece,  and  made  it  subordinate 
to  their  own.  Themselves  the  least  creative  of  nations,  they  took 
from  the  most  creative  their  example  and  their  inspiration  What 
they  imitated  from  others  seemed  new  when  freshly-moulded  in 
their  hands;  for  while  they  copied  to  perfection,  they  impressed 
a  peculiar  character  on  all,  and  thus  a  Latin  order  was  added  to 
the  ancient  types  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Attica.     Thus  was  pro- 
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duced  that  wealth  of  temples,  palaces,  statues,  and  urns,  which 
made  Italy  the  museum  of  the  world  and  Rome  the  museum  of 
Italy.  A  commercial  and  a  conquering  people,  they  expended 
on  a  refined  magnificence  the  treasures  acquired  by  theur  arms 
and  their  industry. 

Long,  indeed,  after  the  Romans  had  ceased  to  embellish  their 
city  with  columns,  porticoes,  and  propylea,  with  arches,  fountains, 
and  statues,  they  continued  to  collect  the  antique  relics  of  art 
wherever  they  remained  amid  the  desolation  of  Europe.  This 
process  ceased  with  the  oblivion  of  letters,  but  was  renewed  on 
their  revival,  when  the  name  of  *  Roman'  had  passed  out  of  use, 
and  only  that  of  'Italian'  was  familiar.  The  ruins  of  literature 
and  art  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  stored  up 
in  Italy  to  be  defended  from  the  violence  which  everywhere  else 
threatened  them.  The  hand  of  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  and 
the  painter  was  xmknown  among  the  other  nations.  We  are 
referred,  indeed,  in  contradiction  of  this,  to  the  gorgeous  palaces 
and  mausolea  of  the  Moguls  in  India,  and  to  the  mosques  and 
halls  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  We  are  reminded  that  Agra  was 
then  embellished  by  the  marble  glories  of  the  Taj-Mahal,  and 
that  Seville  was  adorned  by  the  painted  roofs  and  fretted  arches 
of  the  Alcazar  and  the  Golden  Tower.  But  the  sepulchres  of  the 
East,  notwithstanding  their  rich  Moresco  style,  were  built  by 
Italian  artists,  and  the  triumphal  monuments  of  the  Mohammedan 
dynasty  in  Andalusia  are  traced  to  Italian  designs,  even  when 
the  architects  themselves  were  not  of  that  nation.  Nothing  of 
the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  characteristics  of  those 
structures,  for  men  were  bom  in  Italy  to  give  permanence  to  the 
beautiful  in  every  shape.  In  one  city  the  deep  warm  oriel,  the 
heavy  groin,  the  fresco,  and  the  imposing  Rembrandt  shade, 
represent  the  genius  of  the  Gothic  race ;  and  near  it,  with  aerial 
symmetry,  arises  the  milk-white  marble  cathedral  of  Milan,  every 
capital  and  shaft  appearing  to  hang  like  a  vision  in  the  air.  The 
tombs  of  the  Scaligers — spiry,  fretted,  rich  with  decoration,  were 
created  by  hands  which  threw  arches,  delicate  as  snow,  and  light 
as  the  rainbow,  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  more  than  Ionian  grace. 

Why  Italy  became  imperial  in  the  arts  cannot  be  explained 
without  confessing  a  superior  genius  in  the  people.  It  appears 
as  false  to  suppose  that  great  painters  were  created  solely  because 
they  were  called  for,  as  to  imagine  that  the  Athenians  derived 
their  excellence  in  sculpture  from  the  facilities  for  studjdng  the 
human  form,  afforded  by  the  runners  and  wrestlers  at  the 
Olympic  games.  The  works  of  Titian  are  more  applauded  now 
than  when  Titian  lived,  just  as  Milton's  poetry  and  Cervantes' 
romance  were  freely  acknowledged  long  after  the  poet  and  the 
noveUst  were  in  the  tomb.     There  are  women  in  the  south,  too, 
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as  beautiful  as  any  that  RaflEa^lle  painted;  but  is  it  beoauae 
national  taste  has  gone,  that  no  art  can  now  rival  the  *  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin?'  There  are  the  types  of  Apollo  in  Greece;  but 
there  is  no  Phidiaa  Thei*e  are  tears  on  weepers'  cheeks,  but  no 
more  mournful  Niobe.  There  are  daily  the  blushes  of  the  dawn, 
but  no  new  Guide's  Aurora; — peaches  in  Cos,  but  no  Apellea  It 
was  the  genius  of  the  people,  their  aspiring  character,  their  loftj 
and  luminous  imagination,  their  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and 
their  ambition  to  be  great,  that  made  them  at  once  superb  in 
their  works,  and  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  A  republican 
spirit,  which  is  synonymous  with  virtue,  elevated  them  not  more 
above  the  poor  bordering  mountaineers,  than  above  the  perfumed 
slaves  of  Persia,  with  a  wider  dominion,  and  more  abundant  riches 
than  their  own. 

Unhappily,  they  were  too  prosperoua  They  turned  giddy  at 
the  heights  from  which  they  looked  down  on  an  inferior  world. 
Their  commerce  was  spread  over  every  known  ocean;  their  art 
embellished  every  city,  every  shrine,  and  every  sacred  grove^ 
from  the  Tyrrhene  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  They  fostered  the  allure- 
ments of  peace  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  triumph  in  the  hone 
of  war,  and  increasing  in  luxury  as  they  increased  in  wealth  they 
sank  at  length  into  so  voluptuous  a  languor,  that  the  republic 
which  Corinth  could  not  rival  nor  Carthage  subdue,  was  d^raded 
into  an  empire,  and  left  as  the  divided  inheritance  of  conflicting 
faction&  Kext  in  the  mournful  procession  of  its  fate — tristia  et 
hictuosa  succesaio — it  was  overrun,  now  by  the  hordes  of  Parthia^ 
and  now  by  a  swarm  of  savages,  rushing  like  wolves,  from 
the  morasses  and  the  woods  of  Germany. 

The  Italians  had  been  pre-eminent  in  valour  in  days  when  Troy 
was  not  a  mjrth.  They  were  pre-eminent  in  art  in  days  when 
the  marbles  of  Ephesus  were  still  trodden  by  the  worshippers  of 
Diana.  They  became  pre-eminent  in  luxury  in  days  when  the 
spices  of  the  East  first  gave  their  perfiune  to  the  festivals  of  Rome^ 
and  the  fleeces  of  Thessaly  were  dyed  in  the  purple  of  Tyre. 
An  Asiatic  effeminacy  stole  over  the  Roman  mind.  Syrian 
slaves  were  imported  to  grace  with  their  beauty,  and  sometimes 
to  stain  with  their  blood,  the  table,  the  couch,  and  the  divan.  The 
people,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  were  gradually  tainted  with  evenr 
moml  and  political  vice,  and  the  corruption  of  manners  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  corruption  of  the  laws.  Christianity  for  awhile 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay,  but  was  itself  obscured  by  an  influ- 
ence which  it  could  not  overpower.  Men  were  too  vile  and 
blind  to  know  the  truth  when  they  saw  it,  or  to  love  it  when 
they  knew  it  The  empire  trembled  Turk,  Parthian,  and  Persian 
advanced  from  the  East;  Him  and  Vandal  from  the  West,  and 
Italy  was  buried  out  of  the  view  of  the  world     Long  it  was 
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indeed  before  the  whole  colossus  fell,  but  in  the  tenth  century 
the  Saracen  standard,  which  had  for  ages  been  brightening  under 
the  rising  sun,  suddenly  flashed  across  the  Adriatic.  The 
Normans  led  in  the  French,  who  were  cursed  as  the  most  savage 
of  races  until  the  Spaniards  came,  whose  lizard-like  tyranny  was 
only  less  base  than  that  of  the  Germana  They  were  slaves 
arguing  their  fellows  into  slavery.  Their  zeal  was  that  of  the 
whip-taught  cur;  their  vigilance  that  of  the  convict  escort  of  a 
criminal  And  when  to  this  iliad  of  humiliation  it  was  added 
that  Italians  were  carried  off  from  their  own  shores,  by  Moham* 
medan  pirates,  and  sold  like  the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  miseries 
of  Italy  were  complete,  and  she  endured  a  shame,  which  even 
Lepanto  did  not  entirely  redeem. 

Still  she  preserved  traces  of  the  ancient  civilization.  Elnow- 
ledge  and  refinement  were  never  entirely  quenched.  Cities  were 
built,  became  populous,  began  commerce,  and  preserved  Italy 
from  utter  decay;  but  amid  them  rose  the  popedom,  the 
monarchy  of  priests,  less  brutal  and  more  intellectual  than  the 
monarchy  of  kings,  but  worse,  because  its  chains  are  less  visible, 
and  leave  their  rust  not  on  the  limbs,  but  on  the  mind.  Around 
this  grew  up  the  republics  which  spread  such  a  splendour  over 
the  whole  region.  All  the  modem  monuments  of  Italy  date 
from  them.  The  paved  highways,  which  lead  even  to  iiie  little 
villages  on  the  tops  of  hills,  were  constructed  by  them  in  emula- 
tion of  the  Roman  roads.  The  palaces  adorning  the  smallest 
towns  are  relics  of  their  liberal  magnificence.  Where  repub- 
lican institutions  existed  longest,  as  in  Lucca,  there  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  was  the  last  to  decay,  though  that  state 
while  free  became  too  rich  to  be  secure,  when  all  the  rest  of 
Italy  was  enslaved.  Poverty  is  the  best  defence  of  the  weak. 
India,  Peru,  the  Moluccas  are  examples  of  the  truth,  for  their 
opulence  attracted  conquerors,  while  immense  barren  tracts  of  the 
earth  remain  independent,  protected  by  their  aridity.  Thus 
Lucca  fell,  while  San  Marino,  happy  in  indigence,  continued  to 
preserve  its  liberty,  like  a  spark  after  a  fire,  too  insignificant  to 
be  extinguished.  All  the  republics,  however,  failed  one  by  one, 
from  causes  which  we  may  briefly  consider. 

Nothing  but  a  genius  like  that  of  the  Romans  could  hold 
together  in  a  compact  cohering  mass  the  varied  elements  of 
Italian  nationality.  These,  by  the  infusion  of  new  races,  had 
become  also  far  more  discordant  than  they  were  in  former  time& 
Geograpliically,  too,  Italy  seems  designed  for  political  division. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  countries,  with  distinct  frontiers,  and 
most  accessible  to  each  other  by  sea.  Ancient  Etruria  was  dis- 
tributed into  as  many  states  as  the  mediaeval  Tuscany.  Its 
plains  lie  amid  circles  of  hills,  like  those  which  enclose  the  ter- 
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ritories  of  Lucca  and  Pisa;  while  many  cities,  like  Sienna, 
Arrezzi,  and  Perugia,  look  from  immense  castellated  eminences 
over  the  circuit  of  country  under  their  rule.  Even  the  popula- 
tions are  physically  distinct.  The  Florentines,  ill-formed  and  of 
low  stature,  seem  separated  by  nature  from  the  tall  athletic  Luc- 
canese  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pistoia,  distinguished  by  the  high 
forehead  and  the  Roman  nose. 

Accordingly,  since  the  light  of  poetry  and  learning,  after  its 
long  eclipse,  began  to  dawn  over  the  memorials  of  antiquity^ 
there  have  been  many  rival  states  on  the  peninsula  They  have 
been  sometimes  in  league,  often  at  war,  never  long  united, 
always  mutually  jealous,  and  seldom  free  from  the  domination  of 
a  foreign  power.  For,  as  each  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  the  others,  it  usually  sued  for  aid  from  a  stranger — 
an  aid  which  its  wealth  enabled  it  easily  to  purchase.  No  courts 
in  Europe  were  too  proud  to  receive,  with  secret  or  avowed 
delight,  an  ambassador  from  the  States  of  Florence,  or  Venice, 
or  Milan.  The  poor  countries  were  strong,  and  the  rich  one  was 
weak,  so  that  Italy  became  a  mark  for  conquest,  and  was  assailed 
at  once  by  the  arms  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  Most  Christian  King.  In  gold  and  silver,  in  cloths  and  silks, 
in  opulent  cities  and  fertile  provinces,  she  overflowed  with 
exuberant  resources,  but  in  patriotism  she  was  poor;  and  when 
half  Europe  was  her  enemy,  she  failed  to  be  the  friend  of  herself. 
It  was  not  the  sword  of  Louis  the  Moor  that  reduced  her  to 
shame,  but  the  policy  of  that  proficient  intriguer,  Lorenzo  the 
Florentine.  Ferrara  the  first,  as  Ravenna  was  the  last,  to  sur- 
render her  liberties,  wrote  a  preamble  to  the  articles  of  Italian 
servitude,  when  Tasso  was  sent  to  humble  her  imder  the  golden 
lUies  of  the  French  throne. 

The  vintage  of  the  Italian  plains  had  attracted  the  pagans  of 
Germany.  The  opulence  of  the  Italian  cities  now  attracted  the 
descendants  of  that  sylvan  chivalry,  which  differed  only  in  its 
armorial  symbols  and  its  etiquette  from  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages.  Both  were  alike  inhuman,  uncivilized,  insolent; 
and  if  the  former  was  more  uncouth,  the  latter  wae  more  hypo- 
critical. Both  were  unsoftened  by  the  spirit,  but  stilted  on  the 
pedantry  of  virtue.  Both,  too,  chartered  themselves  to  the 
plunder  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  their  cupidity  turned,  there 
were  no  Alps,  Apennines,  or  Pyreneea  Italy  was  piled  with 
riches.  The  West  was  barbarous,  the  East  was  indolent,  but 
both  poured  their  treasiu'es  in  her  lap.  Her  ports  received  and 
dismissed  fleets  laden  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  known  parts  of 
the  world.  Africa  sent  its  ivory  and  gold ;  India  its  drugs  and 
gems;  the  Lebanon  its  cedars;  Arabia  its  fragrant  gums,  with 
cinnamon  from  the  farthest  isles  of  Asia;  the  North  its  fleeces^ 
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grain,  and  timber.  The  Crusaders  threw  tribute  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Venetian  and  the  Florentine.  Their  academies  were 
more  learned  than  the  schools  of  Leyden,  their  exchanges 
more  wealthy  than  the  marts  of  Amsterdam.  Arab  and 
Persian  students  came  as  scholars  to  Padua,  and  the  city  of 
Livy's  birth  taught  muezzins  for  the  minarets  of  Mecca,  and 
teachers  of  the  Books  of  Zend.  The  Italians  were  triumphant 
in  the  fruits  of  their  civilization.  They  penetrated  every  sea, 
settled  on  every  coast,  filled  their  banks  with  the  gold  of  every 
commercial  nation,  bartered  their  manufactures  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  displayed  in  their  finance  a  science  not  known 
before.  Their  hospitality  was  equal  to  their  wealth;  and  it 
became  a  proverb,  derived  from  a  literal  truth,  that  the  Italians 
built  their  houses  with  wider  doors,  and  more  open  to  the  streets, 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

And  then  with  all  this  prosperity  arose  the  richer  trophies  of 
literature  and  art  The  revival  of  learning  renewed  the  songs  of 
Italy  in  a  language  that  might  well  console  her  for  the  loss  of 
the  ancient  tongue.  The  stately  and  sonorous  diction  of  Cicero, 
indeed,  was  among  the  echoes  of  the  past;  but  Tully  spoke  in 
accents  scarcely  more  classical  than  the  new  dialect  of  Tuscany. 
It  was  Dante  who  gave  to  the  poetry  of  his  beautiful  land  a 
voice  of  not  less  golden  rhythm  than  was  heard  when  the  Attic 
and  the  Dorian  contended  for  the  crown  of  eloquence  upon  her 
shores.  He  vivified,  as  it  were,  a  freshly-created  form.  His  in- 
vocation to  *  the  silvery  whiteness  of  that  temperate  star'  may  seem 
to  be  a  call  from  its  primal  silence  of  that  melody  which,  flowing 
like  enchantment  from  his  pen,  raised  him  to  no  hopeless  rivalry 
of  the  ancient  muse.  Yet,  like  Tasso,  he  suffered  a  long  martyr- 
dom in  life,  and  only  beheld  his  fame  in  the  zenith  when  he  took 
a  parting  glance  at  the  earth  from  the  approaches  of  the  tomb. 
It  is  the  pride  of  Italian  history  to  relate  how  a  poet  was  exalted 
at  Florence,  and  how  an  orator  was  crowned  at  Kome.  But  from 
the  theatre  and  the  Capitol  we  look  to  the  wilderness  whither 
Dante  was  exiled,  to  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  throvn  among 
maniacs,  to  the  dungeon  where  Pellico  was  immured,  to  the 
torture-chamber  where  Galileo  suffered,  and  to  the  horrid  spot 
where  Ugolino  and  his  sons  were  starved. 

In  the  same  train  of  poets  were  the  graceful  and  passionate 
Petrarca;  Boccacio,  with  a  style  of  Grecian  sweetness;  and 
Ariosto,  whose  modulations,  though  harmonized  to  the  narrative 
of  the  wildest  fable,  please  the  ear  like  musia  It  became  the 
pride  of  the  Italian  republics  to  foster  art  and  learning.  Orators, 
poets,  historians,  ennobled  by  their  presence  the  halls  of  the 
merchant-princes  of  Venice,  of  Florence,  of  Ferrara,  and  Milan. 
Instaad  of  burying  themselves,  like  the  barons  of  England^  in 
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feudal  castles  entrenched  among  mountains,  the  Italian  patrician^' 
built  their  palaces  and  villas  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  The 
opulence  they  gained  from  the  fat  Lombard  plains,  from  the 
silks  of  India,  and  the  silver  and  gold  of  Africa  and  Spain,  was 
worthily  given  to  employ  the  pencU  of  Michael  Angelo,  to  inspire 
the  songs  of  Pulci,  to  encourage  the  wit  of  Politian,  and  the 
poetry  of  Tasso,  which  gave  new  delight  to  pavilion  and  garden, 
to  terrace  and  wood,  to  bay,  and  lake,  and  valley.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  what  a  forest  of  laurels  was  not  reaped  to 
honour  the  poets  who  sprung  up  around  that  famous  sea !  Dante, 
and  Petrarca,  and  Ariosto  were  bom  and  died  upon  its  coast 
And,  across  the  peninsula,  Virgil  in  Pausilipo  seemed  through  a 
long  posterity  to  have  spoken  with  Tasso,  who  was  nursed  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  Sirens  are  fabled  to  have  dwelt. 
Italy,  therefore,  was  a  festal  region — ^the  Circe  of  Europe,  while 
on  one  side,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  lay,  savage  as  a  Tartar  steppe, 
and  on  the  other,  France  and  England  remained,  barbarous  md 
miserable,  without  dignity  in  their  laws,  without  polish  in  their 
manners,  without  humanity  in  their  social  theories. 

But,  amid  this  blaze  of  poetry  and  painting,  a  false  idea  of 
public  honour  prevailed,  and  ethics  were  neglected.  Three  little 
books  had  restored  the  learning  and  purified  the  languages  of 
Europe.  There  were  not  three  to  revive  its  polity.  In  aJd  the 
concourse  of  illustrious  ItaKan  names  only  Macchiavelli  was  a 
profound  and  generous  statesman,  and  only  Massaniello  was  a 
patriot.  Both  of  them  failed,  though  the  one  left  his  works  to 
posterity,  while  the  other  bequeathed  nothing  but  a  heroic 
example  and  the  task  of  avenging  his  innocent  blood.  The  great 
Florentine  politician  stands  alone — ^with  Fra  Paolo,  Ouicciaraini, 
and  Vannini  at  a  distance.  The  Medici  and  various  families  who 
resembled  them,  the  Popes  and  their  fEtctions,  were  quite  of 
another  order;  but  through  the  first  the  liberties  of  Itkly  fell, 
and  through  the  second  a  vicarious  tyranny  was  established  in 
many  of  the  smaller  states,  as  that  of  the  Malatesta  in  Rimini, 
and  that  of  the  Manfredi  in  Faenza.  The  Visconti,  whose  base- 
ness was  emblematized  by  the  vipers  in  their  crest^  seduced  their 
country  into  servitude,  and  Sforza  betrayed  it  by  treachery  of 
another  kind.  History  agrees  to  reprobate  their  treason,  but, 
with  a  traditional  perverseness,  continues  to  applaud  the  Medici 
as  benefactors  of  Italy.  They  the  benefactors  of  Italy !  Florence 
alone,  humiliated  and  enslaved,  is  a  sufficing  memorial  of  their 
crimes.  But  turn  from  her  to  the  pestilent  maremma  of  Sienna 
That  was  a  beautiful  salubrious  tract  until  Cosmo  wasted  it  and 
transformed  it  into  a  deadly  marsh.  Fever-breeding  swamps 
exist  in  the  places  where  the  republics  cultivated  fertile  and 
healthy  plains.     The  Bcmian  territories,  frt>m  Ferrara  to  the  Pon- 
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tine  Marshes,  have  become  bare  and  putrid  since  the  stagnation 
o(  industry'  ensuing  on  the  decline  of  freedom.  Cosmo  dried  up 
the  fertilizing  springs  and  streams  of  his  country  by  hewing  down 
the  forests  on  the  Tuscan  Apennines  Bocky  deserts  now  exist 
where  the  pastures  in  ancient  times  were  rich  with  fleece,  and 
a  population  of  banditti  derives  its  descent  from  shepherds  and 
cidtivators  of  the  soil  If,  therefore,  they  are  bene&ctors  who 
make  men  happy,  the  Medici  arfd  their  kindred  princes  hare 
nothing  to  claim  from  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Whether  they 
loved  power  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  money  (or  the  sake  oi 
power,  they  must  be  remembered  for  what  they  were, — ^the  sordid 
and  spendthrift  patrons  of  spies. 

It  was  the  error,  if  not  the  crime,  of  the  Italian  people  that 
while  they  lavished  treasures  on  libraries,  palaces,  pictures,  and 
statues ;  while  they  collected  the  rolls  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
literatiire,  and  the  relics  of  Roman  and  Athenian  art,  they  refused 
to  spare  sufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
their  country.  When  they  gave  a  helmet  of  silver  for  a  canzone, 
they  withheld,  perhaps,  the  salary  of  an  ambassador.  Florence 
was  an  example.  It  came  to  be  said,  at  last,  that  the  Italians 
were  the  most  parsimonious  people  in  the  world,  the  Tuscans  the 
most  parsimonious  in  Italy,  the  Florentines  the  most  parsimonious 
in  Tuscany.  We  may  partly  account  for  this  by  the  absence 
from  among  them  of  an  ethical  and  political  literature  from 
which  the  maxims  of  public  honour  and  wisdom  might  be  de- 
rived. Since  the  usurpation  of  Caesar  such  a  literature  had  not 
grown  in  Italy.  It  was  drowned  in  the  Rubicon.  Gems  and 
jewellery  were  the  taste  of  the  emperors,  not  politics  or  philo- 
sophy; and  Lorenzo  mimicked  the  imperial  virtuosi,  not  only  by 
his  munificence  to  art,  but  by  wearing  on  his  finger  a  ring  of 
Nero.  The  genius  of  the  people  was  exhausted  in  poetry,  frescoes, 
columns,  cameos,  mai'ble  reliefs,  tables  of  jasper,  signets,  enamels, 
and  pictures  suffused  with  Titian's  rich  lights,  with  Tintoretto's 
warmth,  or  with  the  softer  blush  and  serener  beauty  of  Raf- 
faelle  s  maidens  and  Madonnas.  Many  as  are  the  poets  in  their 
language,  Campanella — unless  Vico  be  added — is  their  only 
£EunoiLS  philosopher,  and  he  gave  his  pen  almost  entirely  to  ex- 
ploring the  theories  of  Aristotle  and  disputing  the  politics  of 
Macchiavelli.  Casuists  abounded,  but  their  logic  was  as  fruitless 
as  that  of  the  four -and -twenty  fathers  of  Escobar.  There  were 
writers  of  elegant  essays,  too,  but  their  speculations  only  glided 
over  the  surface  and  variety  of  nature.  There  was  a  prophecy, 
then,  in  Petrarca's  line — povera  e  nuda  va  filoaofia.  Religion 
was  corrupted  by  tlie  tyranny  of  Rome.  The  Reformation,  indeed, 
began  in  Italy,  where  liberty  of  opinion  existed,  with  public 
lectures  and  discussions,  but  when  its  light  struck  the  popiuatio& 
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of  the  north,  the  south  relapsed  into  popish  darkness,  and  the 
clouds  gathered  again  in  an  unbroken  mass  over  the  peninsula. 
Had  the  Christian  doctrine,  freely  preached  and  pure,  been  fixed 
in  the  faith  of  the  people,  who  can  doubt  that  the  liberty  and 
the  happiness  of  Italy  would  have  prospered  together?  Without 
it,  laws,  however  moral,  are  of  no  avail.  The  pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian were  sacred  in  the  archives  of  Pisa,  but  Ugolino  was 
starved  there,  nevertheless. 

The  Italians,  even  when  they  were  statesmen,  relied  too  much 
upon  political  subtleties  and  too  little  on  the  solid  materials  of 
power.  But,  more  than  all,  their  public  spirit  was  vicious.  They 
were  too  deeply  absorbed  in  domestic  emulation.  They  struggled 
to  rival  each  other  instead  of  uniting  to  make  Italy  the  ri^  of 
the  world.  Thus  their  country  became  a  prey  to  usurpers  who 
enriched  themselves,  and  inhabiting  palaces  which  only  Italians 
could  build,  adorned  them  with  works  of  a  beauty  which  only 
Italians  could  conceive.  Any  Spaniard  might  be  King  of  Naples, 
but  only  a  native  of  its  soil  could  plan  the  villas  and  gardens 
along  its  bay.  Any  German  might  shake  a  sceptre  over  Venice, 
but  only  Venetians  could  rear  so  delightful  a  city  and  fill  it  with 
the  music  and  beauty  which  gave  it  such  a  festal  fame.  All  the 
consolation  we  enjoy,  therefore,  is  in  knowing  the  immortality  of 
genius; — ^that,  while  Guelflf  and  Ghibelline  are  blotted  out  of 
memory,  the  songs  of  the  poets  will  continue  to  be  sung  among 
the  *blue  lilies  and  purple  vintage*  of  Tuscany;  the  painters 
tints  to  flush  with  glory  the  walls  of  the  Vatican;  the  sculptured 
shaft  and  plinth  to  shine  like  snow  on  Isola  Bella,  and  the  urns 
of  an  ancient  race  to  adorn  the  villas  of  Etruria.  The  camp-fires 
of  the  French  may  bum  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  fifty  Austrian 
cannon  be  pointed  at  Saint  Mark's,  but  neither  *  flame  nor  sword, 
or  Gaul  or  Goth,'  can  blot  out  the  beauty  of  Dante's  epic,  or 
exile  from  our  memories  the  lyrical  eloquence  of  Tasso.  Even 
those  kindred  barbarisms,  indeed,  have  some  pride  in  the  art  of 
the  county  they  oppress,  and  some  poetical  respect  for  its  tra- 
ditions. They  will  cut  men  and  women  to  pieces,  but  they  pro- 
tect the  cypress  of  Sana,  where  Hannibal  fought  his  first  battla 
They  will  hang  fifty  peasants  in  a  day  above  the  ashes  of  their 
hoiLsehold  gods,  but  they  suffer  no  axe  to  touch  that  oldest 
patriarch  of  the  eajth,  the  linden  of  Odeschalchi 

The  people  failed  to  preserve  their  land  sacred  firom  the  foot  of 
a  stranger.  The  rivahy  of  Venice  and  Florence,  of  Genoa  and 
Naples,  of  Ferrara  and  Milan,  became  such  that  Italians  hated 
Italians  more  than  they  feared  the  Spaniard  or  the  Swiss. 
Therefore,  though  hiring  their  own  swords  from  state  and  state, 
they  paid  mercenaries  to  defend  their  freedom,  and  these  mer- 
cenaries, coming  as  servants,  remained  as  masters.     Even  when 
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the  blood  of  Savoy  cried  out  to  '  avenge  her  slaughtered  saints,' 
it  was  not  to  Sardinian  or  Savoyard,  to  Italian  or  Tyrolese,  but  to 
aliens,  though  honest  aliens — Cromwell  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
English  revolution.  So  utterly  was  patriotism  gone  from  every 
creature  of  the  soil,  that,  as  a  witty  writer  said,  the  very  dogs  in 
Rome  acquired  a  mangy,  dull,  and  perfidious  look  There  was 
nothing  to  redeem  this  shame.  In  ancient  Italy  her  worst  dajrs 
produced  her  most  illustrious  men — from  Scipio  to  Caesar;  but 
even  the  Carbonari  were  inferior,  and  now,  if  Mazzini  be  ex- 
cepted, the  people  all  lie  on  the  same  blank  and  barren  level. 

The  history  of  that  country  is  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  peace. 
Peace  is  a  blessing  of  incalculable  worth ;  but  there  are  things 
more  dear  than  peace,  and  things  more  terrible  than  war.  The 
turbulence  of  the  republics  was  far  more  happy,  more  rich,  more 
civilized  than  that  reptile  stupor  which  the  ignorant  admire  be- 
cause it  resembles  tranquillity.  Better  to  hear  the  cry  of  factions 
in  Bologna  than  the  howl  of  dogs  about  its  deserted  dwellings. 
Better  that  the  streets  of  Ferrara  should  be  trampled,  as  once 
they  were,  by  armed  men,  than  that  they  should  be,  as  now  they 
are,  overgrown  by  grass.  As  it  was,  the  Bourbons  spoiled  what 
Goth  and  Vandal  spared,  and  what  escaped  the  Bourbons,  thfe 
Austrians  were  industrious  to  destroy.  Foreign  batteries 
threaten  the  churches  of  Venice,  and  tyranny  overclouds  the 
serene  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  street  of  palaces  in  Genoa.  The 
people  of  the  Campagna  now  live  in  squalid  huts  covered  with 
raw  hides  among  the  quarries,  whence,  in  happier  ages,  they  dug 
marble  for  their  mansions  and  their  villas.  What  else  was  to  be 
hoped  when  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  settled  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  there  was  not  one  Italian  to  place  on  the  treaty  the 
seal  of  one  free  Italian  state  ?  Now,  therefore,  the  whole  region 
is  miserable,  and  if  it  still  be  gay,  its  gaiety  is  like  a  masquerade 
in  a  ruin. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  configuration,  the  climate,  and  the 
other  natural  characteristics  of  the  peninsula  render  its  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  impossible.  That  they  increase  the  diflSculty 
we  have  admitted,  but  that  they  create  an  insuperable  bar  can- 
not be  true,  because  it  once  enjoyed  that  freedom.  There  may 
be  more  truth  in  Rousseau  s  remark,  that,  once  lost,  it  can  never 
be  regained.  But  that  the  climate  may  have  affected  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  people's  genius  is  probable.  According  to  one 
theory,  there  never  was  a  poet  in  all  the  plain  and  city  of  Babylon, 
and  none  native  to  Egypt,  because  those  are  hot  and  level 
countries.  There  never  was  one  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  because  they  were  flat  and  cold,  nor  among  the  dwellers 
along  the  Danube,  though  Ovid  himself  taught  them  an  indi- 
genous  song.      Poetry   was   scarcely   ever    found    among    the 
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inhabitants  of  plains,  but  among  the  mountains  of  Judea  it  sprang 
up  as  among  the  olives  and  thyme  of  Attica,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  Argua  and  Fiesol^.  The  rich  fields  of  Lombardy,  though  thej 
have  been  the  praise  of  many  minstrels,  have  had  none  of  their 
own.  Boccacio  sang,  first  on  the  Apennines  and  then  on 
Vesuvius,  but  never  was  one  note  of  ode  or  lyric  heard  in  all  the 
vale  of  Capua. 

We  leave  this  interesting  idea,  with  its  ingenious  illustratioii, 
for  future  inquiry  ;  but  we  introduced  it  here  that  our  last  specu- 
lation on  Italy  may  not  touch  on  the  servitude  which  is  her 
shame,  but  on  the  poetry  which  is  her  glory. 


Abt.  VI. — Ticonderoffa  ;  or,  the  Black  Eagle,     By  G.  P.  B.  James. 
Second  Edition.    Three  Vols.  Svo.    London:  T.  C.  Newby.  1854. 

Mb.  James's  fertility  of  invention  and  his  unwearied  industry 
have  not  failed  him  in  his  honourable  exile.  On  the  contrary^ 
since  his  consulate  in  America  carried  him  to  new  scenes^  he  has 
promptly  availed  himself  of  them  to  construct  an  American 
story  which  equals  his  best  works  in  originality  and  spirit 
Indian  tales  by  American  writers  are  common.  *  Fenimore 
Cooper  s  have  deservedly  high  celebrity ;  but  their  subjects  date 
only  in  the  period  of  American  independence,  as  was  becoming 
his  thoroughly  republican  spirit  Others,  such  as  the  philosophicfld 
Miss  Green,  in  her  Indian  poem,  '  Nanimtenoo,'  resort  to  the 
more  ancient  days  of  American  discovery  and  settJement  for  their 
interest. 

Mr.  James,  an  Englishman,  prefers  a  colonial  story,  running 
parallel  to  his  real  memoir  of  the  *  American  lady'  of  Mra  Grants  of 
Laggan,  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  excitements  of  1776, 
whenEngland  was  engaged  in  contests  with  the  French  in  Canada 
and  had  important  relations  of  war,  and  peace,  and  trade  with 
the  Indian  tribes  within  and  beyond  our  borders.  The  main 
interest  of  his  work  turns  upon  the  fortimes  of  the  family  of  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Frevost,  settled  in  the  backwoods  of  New 
York  with  his  son  and  daughter.  Their  kindly  qualities  had 
won  the  close  friendship  of  an  Indian  chief,  the  Black  Eagle  of 
the  tribe,  whose  only  child,  called  in  Indian  phrase  the  Blossom, 
became  attached  to  the  F^nglJRh  settler's  son.  That  attachment 
was  mutual ;  and  it  aggravates  the  terrible  incident  that  first 
excites  the  reader's  sympathy.  An  Indian,  whilst  on  the  point 
of  committing  an  outrageous  act  of  vengeance,  was  put>to  death 
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by  his  intended  victim,  an  American  settler,  designated  Wood- 
chuck,  at  the  moment  casually  the  companion  of  the  younger 
Prevost  Hence  arose  a  deadly  feud,  which  according  to  native 
usage  could  not  be  appeased  but  with  blood ;  and  when  the 
Indians  failed  in  seizing  the  settler  who  had  killed  their  country- 
man, they  carried  off  his  young  companion  in  his  stead.  The 
long  captivity  of  the  youth,  and  the  various  events  which  lead  to 
his  ultimate  release,  furnish  many  details  of  Indian  manners,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  sort  of  freeTrwsonry,  the 
superstitious  respect  for  whose  injunctions  tended  to  save  even 
the  actual  slayer  of  the  Indian,  Woodchuck  himself,  when  he 
was  ultimately  made  a  prisoner. 

This  colonial  hero  of  the  work,  the  unlucky  Woodchuck,  is 
so  called  by  the  Indians  his  friends,  after  a  cimning  animal  that 
could  easily  escape  from  its  enemies  by  burrowing  rapidly  when 
in  danger;  like  that  little  beast  he  had  singular  craft  and 
success  in  evading  the  Indians'  tricks.  The  title .  of  captain  was 
by  colonial  courtesy  prefixed  to  his  surname  of  Brooks.  He  is  a 
type  of  the  less  educated  among  the  old  colonists — a  compound 
of  the  log-hut  squatter,  the  Indian  trader,  and  even  the 
trapper,  but  with  the  frank  loyalty  not  uncommon  before  the 
war  of  independence  which  gives  him  decided  originality,  and  dis- 
tinguishes him  broadly  from  Mr.  Cooper  s  members  of  the  same 
family  of  backwoodsmen  of  the  later  period.  This  was  the  man 
who  shot  the  treacherous  Indian  to  save  his  own  scalp  from  the 
uplifted  tomahawk,  and  who  so  brought  the  son  of  Mr.  Prevost  into 
mortal  peril.  His  remorse  at  so  dreadful  an  affliction  to  those  he 
deeply  respected,  and  his  generous  resolution  and  extraordinary 
eftbrts  to  save  the  life  of  the  captiured  youth,  furnish  many  touch- 
ing descriptions,  and  some  surprising  incidents  to  the  tale. 
Woodchuck 's  adoption  by  the  Indian  freemasonry,  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  privileges  of  that  mysterious  body,  arose  from 
an  act  of  kindness  he  had  shown  to  an  old  Indian  whom  he  found 
in  the  forest  dangerously  wounded  by  a  moose  deer.  He  saved 
the  Indian's  life,  and  having  nursed  him  many  weeks  till  his 
recovery,  spent  the  winter  at  his  lodge.  This  Indian  was 
tattooed  with  the  blue  lines  of  initiation  on  his  arm ;  and  grace- 
fully marked  Woodchuck's  arm  with  similar  lines,  saying  that 
if  he  ever  met  any  of  the  Five  Nations  tattooed  like  that,  and 
spoke  the  word  of  recognition  taught  him,  they  would  help  him 
*  against  their  own  father.' 

Thus  protected,  Woodchuck,  although  under  the  penalty  of  the 
blood-feud,  went  confidently  to  the  Indians,  *  to  set  the  poor  boy 
free/  as  he  said ;  and  he  found  protection  in  one  of  their  super- 
stitions against  the  doom  that  threatened  his  life  at  their  hands 
under  the  influence  of  another.     But  the  youth  was  saved  by  the 
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devoted  affection  of  the  Indian  girl;  and  the  powerful  intervention 
of  the  Indian  women  of  her  tribe,  who  stopped  the  torture  of  the 
youth  at  the  moment  of  its  execution,  by  threatening  to  sacrifice 
their  own  lives  with  him,  is  an  incident  which  if  not  founded  on 
fact  is  certainly  in  harmony  with  Indian  usage. 

The  Indian  characters  of  the  work  are  numerous,  and  well 
traced.  The  Black  Eagle's  stStj  seems  to  be  historical  His 
wife  was  a  European  captive,  taken  young  in  the  massacre  of  a 
frontier  village  by  his  tribe.  He  had,  in  her  presence,  caused 
her  father's  dead  body  to  be  respected,  and  so,  by  conciliating  her 
filial  affection,  he  prepared  the  way  to  their  marriage,  which  was 
solemnized  by  a  missionary.  She  turns  out  to  be  a  long-lost  sister  of 
Mr.  Prevost,  the  settler,  and  the  daughter  of  that  marriage  was 
the  Blo88orn  of  the  story,  whose  attachment  to  the  younger 
Prevost,  her  unknown  cousin,  is  the  source  of  its  most  romantic 
interest.  She  lost  her  white  mother  young,  but  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  civilized  habits  which  that  mother  introduced 
into  the  Indian  chief's  wigwam.  Hence  her  own  ultimate  mai> 
riage  with  young  Prevost  violates  no  probability ;  and  such 
unions  certainly  constitute  one  of  those  powerfiil  means  of  con- 
ciliating different  races,  which,  with  the  just  administration  of 
our  intercourse  with  barbarous  people,  would  neutralize  all  the 
difficulties  usually  attending  that  intercourse. 

This  incident  of  mixed  marriages  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  two  eminent  American  colonial  and  Indian  families,  the 
Johnsons  and  Brants,  too  slightly  mentioned  by  Mr.  James.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  long  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  before  1776,  and  whose  son. 
Sir  John  Johnson,  held  the  same  post  in  Canada  down  to  our 
days.  Sir  William  is  introduced  into  this  story  with  effect^ 
but  his  brilliant  exploits  on  the  Canadian  frontier  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  glory  of  Wolfe  and  the  conquest  of  Quebea 
Mr.  James  should  take  advantage  of  his  own  residence  in  America 
to  collect  the  abundant  materials  which  exist  for  a  record  of  his 
career,  and  that  of  the  Brants,  his  Indian  connexions.  A  life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  memoirs  of  the  Brants — ^the  fictitious 
'  Monster  Brant'  of  Campbell — and  his  children,  written  among 
the  scenes  where  they  were  famous,  would  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  great  work  of  Indian  civilization,  of  which  sciolists 
only  despair. 

These  Brants  sprang  from  a  distinguished  European  falmily 
that  allied  itself  to  the  Indians  in  the  17th  century.  The  collpnial 
characters  beyond  Woodchuck,  and  the  Prevost  family,  arel  not 
many,  nor  striking ;  nor  are  our  French  rivals  in  Csul^a  Ivery 
happily  portrayed.  1 

Tlie  second  interest  of  the  story  arises  out  of  the  attachmevit  of 
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the  English  settler's  daughter,  Edith,  to  a  superior  officer  in  the 
British  army,  then  serving  in  the  colonies.  This  officer.  Lord  H., 
seems  to  be  described  after  an  original,  the  Lord  Percy  of  the 
American  annals  of  the  last  century.  He  is  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  that  ^ain  respect  and  win  affection.  As  the 
marriage  of  young  Prevost  and  the  Blossom  is  the  crowning 
happy  event  of  this  work,  its  great  distresses  are  the  untimely 
deaths  of  Lord  H.  and  his  affianced  bride,  Mr.  Prevost's  daughter, 
Edith.  Both  fell  by  rifle  shots  in  our  sanguinary  failure  at 
the  French  fort  of  Ticondero^a  in  1758,  from  which  the  story 
takes  its  leading  title.  Lord  H.  received  a  mortal  shot  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle.  Edith,  saved  suddenly  at  the  close  of  this 
dreadful  affray  by  her  brother,  who  had  been  released  by  the 
Indians,  was  struck  by  a  shot  fired  at  her  brother ;  she  died  in 
his  arms,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  lover  at  his  soldier's 
funeral.  *  In  one  thing  they  were  happy  ; — ^neither,  at  the  last 
hour  of  life,  knew  of  the  other's  peril,  or  the  other's  fate.' 

Tlie  elder  Prevost's  history  is  peculiar,  and  furnishes  the  author 
with  a  lesson  of  deep  general  interest — the  imgrateful  return  too 
often  made  by  governments  and  the  country  to  men  of  merit  in 
public  life.  The  official  reform  just  promised  with  a  solemn  note 
of  preparation  in  the  Queen's  speech,  gives  an  unexpected  weight 
to  that  portion  of  the  romance  which  opens  with  the  following 
reflections  from  the  mouth  of  the  exile,  Prevost : — 

*  "  Here  am  I,  who  for  many  arduous  years  laboured  with  zeal,  such  as 
few  have  felt,  at  sacnfices  such  as  few  have  made,  and  with  industry 
such  as  few  have  exerted,  to  benefit  my  kind  and  my  country.  That 
I  did  so,  and  with  success,  was  admitted  by  all ;  even  while  others, 
startini^  in  the  career  of  life  at  the  same  time  \rith  myself,  turned  their 
course  in  the  most  opposite  direction,  pandered  to  vice,  to  folly,  and 
even  to  crime,  and  trod  a  flowery  and  an  easy  way,  with  few  of  the 
difficulties  and  impediments  that  beset  my  path. 

* "  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Even  success  has  brought  to  me 
neither  reward,  nor  honour,  nor  gratitude.  On  those  who  have  neither 
so  laboured,  nor  so  striven,  whose  objects  have  been  less  worthy,  whose 
efforts  have  been  less  great,  recompences  and  distinctions  have  fallen 
thick  and  fast — a  government's  patronage — a  sovereign's  favour — a 
people's  applause.  And  I  am  an  exile  on  a  distant  shore;  unthought 
of,  uiirecompensed,  unremembered.'* 

*  He  paused  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  bitter  and  corroding 
thoughts  of  the  neglect  he  had  endiu*ed  still  busy  in  his  miii4,  spread- 
ing into  a  thousand  new  channels,  and  poisoning  all  the  sources  of 
liappiness  within  him.  An  old  newspaper  lay  on  the  table.  News- 
papers were  scarce  in  those  days,  and  it  had  reached  him  tardily. 
Some  accidental  traveller  through  the  wilderness  had  brought  it  to  him 
lately,  and  he  had  found  therein  fresh  proofs  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
friends — fresh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old  axiom,  "  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind." 
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'  The  perusal  of  this  journal  had  given  rise  to  the  dark  view  of  his 
own  fate,  and  of  human  nature  which  he  had  just  put  upon  record.  His 
was  not,  in  truth,  a  complaining  spirit.  It  was  not  his  nature  to  repine 
or  to  murmur.  He  had  a  heart  to  endure  much,  and  to  struggle  on 
against  obstacles:  to  take  even  bright  and  happy  views:  to  rely  upon 
friendship,  and  trust  in  God.  It  was  only  when  some  fresh  burden  was 
cast  upon  the  load  of  ingratitude  and  falsehood  he  had  met  with,  that 
a  momentary  burst  of  indignation  broke  from  him — that  the  roused 
and  irritated  spirit  spoke  doud.  He  had  been  a  good  friend,  faithful, 
and  true,  and  zealous.  He  had  been  a  kind  master,  looking'  upon  all 
around  him  as  brethren,  seeking  their  welfare  and  their  happiness  often 
more  than  his  own.  He  had  been  a  good  subject,  honoring  and  loving 
his  sovereign,  and  obedient  to  the  laws.  He  had  been  a  good  patriot 
advocating  by  pen  and  voice  (without  fear,  and  without  favour)  all  those 
measures  which,  from  his  very  inmost  heart,  he  believed  were  for  his 
country's  welfare,  and  grudging  neither  time,  nor  exertion,  nor  labour, 
nor  money,  to  support  that  party  which  he  knew  to  be  actuated  by 
the  same  principles  as  himself. 

*  But  with  all  this,  no  one  had  ever  sought  to  serve  liim.  No  one 
had  ever  thought  of  recompensing  him.  Many  a  friend  had  proved 
false,  and  neglected  the  best  opportunity  of  promoting  his  interests : 
many,  who  had  fed  upon  his  bounty,  or  shared  his  purse,  had  back- 
bitten him  in  private,  or  maligned  him  in  the  public  prints ;  and, 
though  there  were  a  few  noble  and  generous  exceptions,  was  it  wonder- 
ful that  there  should  be  some  bitterness  in  his  heart,  as  he  sat  there  in 
a  lowly  dwelling,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  of  America,  striving  to 
carve  a  fortime  from  the  \vildemess  for  himself  and  his  two  children !' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  3-7. 

The  author  takes  caxe  to  do  tardy  justice  to  the  martyr  he 
has  commiserated.  As  the  tale  passes  on,  Lord  H.  reports  home 
the  merits  he  has  found  buried  in  the  American  woods;  and 
a  high  employment  is  given  to  the  neglected  colonist.  Upon  this 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  a  good  man,  Mr.  James  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  makes  remarks  which  should  be  reflected  upon  in 
these  days  of  promised  official  reformsL 

*  Let  us  not  look  too  curiously  into  the  motives  which  induced  Mr, 
Prevost,   after  some  hesitation,  and  some  reluctance,  to  acci»i)t  the 

appointment  offered  to  him  by  the  government  through  Lord  H . 

It  was  pleasing  to  him  to  think  that  his  merits,  and  the  services  of 
which  he  was  conscious — though,  be  it  said,  not  too  conscious — had 
only  been  so  long  overlooked,  not  from  being  unapparent  or  forgotti-n, 
but  l)ecaupe,  in  some  of  his  views,  he  had  differed  from  the  ministers 
lately  dismissed.  He  knew  not — or,  at  least,  he  did  not  recollect — 
how  easy  it  is  to  forget  when  one  is  not  i^illing  to  rememlxT ;  how 
rarely  qualities  are  brought  before  the  public  gaze,  except  by  int<;re8t, 
accident,  or  position — unless  by  impudence,  arrogance,  and  self- 
sufficiency.  One  in  ten  thousand  men  of  those  who  rise,  rise  by  merit 
alone  \  though  there  must  be  some  merit  in  almost  all  who  rise.     But 
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3h  settler's  daughter,  Edith,  to  a  superior  officer  in  the 
ny,  then  serving  in  the  colonies.  This  officer,  Lord  H., 
be  described  after  an  original,  the  Lord  Percy  of  the 
annals  of  the  last  century.  He  is  endowed  with  all 
ties  that  gain  respect  and  win  afifection.  As  the 
of  young  Prevost  and  the  Blossom  is  the  crowning 
mt  of  this  work,  its  great  distresses  are  the  untimely 
Lord  H.  and  his  affianced  bride,  Mr.  Prevost's  daughter, 
loth  fell  by  rifle  shots  in  our  sanguinary  failure  at 
)h  fort  of  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  from  which  the  story 
eading  title.  Lord  H.  received  a  mortal  shot  in  the 
le  battle.  Edith,  saved  suddenly  at  the  close  of  this 
iffiray  by  her  brother,  who  had  been  released  by  the 
ras  struck  by  a  shot  fired  at  her  brother ;  she  died  in 
md  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  lover  at  his  soldier  s 
'  In  one  thing  they  were  happy  ; — ^neither,  at  the  last 
fe,  knew  of  the  other  s  peril,  or  the  other's  fate.' 
er  Prevost 's  history  is  peculiar,  and  furnishes  the  author 
son  of  deep  general  interest — the  ungrateful  return  too 
e  by  governments  and  the  country  to  men  of  merit  in 
.  The  official  reform  just  promised  with  a  solemn  note 
ktion  in  the  Queen's  speech,  gives  an  unexpected  weight 
rtion  of  the  romance  which  opens  with  the  following 
i  from  the  mouth  of  the  exile,  Prevost : — 

am  I,  who  for  many  arduous  years  laboured  with  zeal,  such  as 
ilt,  at  sacrifices  such  as  few  have  made,  and  with  industry 
r  have  exerted,  to  benefit  mv  kind  and  mv  country.  That 
nd  with  success,  was  admitted  by  all ;  even  while  others, 

the  career  of  life  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  turned  their 
he  most  opposite  direction,  pandered  to  vice,  to  folly,  and 
me,  and  trod  a  flower v  and  an  easy  way,  with  few  of  the 
and  impediments  that  beset  my  path. 

A'hat  has  been  the  result  ?  Even  success  has  brought  to  me 
vard,  nor  honour,  nor  gratitude.  On  those  who  have  neither 
I,  nor  so  striven,  whose  objects  have  been  less  worthy,  whose 
e  been  less  great,  recompences  and  distinctions  have  fallen 
fast — a  government's  patronage — a  sovereign's  favour — ^a 
>plause.  And  I  am  an  exile  on  a  distant  shore;  unthought 
iipensed,  un remembered. ' ' 

isod  witli  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  bitter  and  corroding 
>f  the  neglect  he  had  endured  still  busy  in  his  mini!,  spread- 
i  thousand  new  channels,  and  poisoning  all  the  sources  of 
within  him.  An  old  newspaper  lay  on  the  table.  News- 
re  scarce  in  those  days,  and  it  had  reached  him  tardily. 
lental  traveller  through  the  wilderness  had  brought  it  to  him 

he  had  found  therein  fresh  proofs  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
•esh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old  axiom,  "  out  of  sight, 
id." 
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public  appointments,  and  to  fill  all  departments  with  the  best 
men  only.  But  it  is  still  more  satisfactory  that  at  the  very 
moment  Mr.  James  is,  with  the  efforts  of  his  graceful  pen, 
directing  attention  to  hateful  scandals  which  are  condenmed  by 
the  constitution,  dry,  solemn  plans  are  actually  forming  to  remove 
those  scandals.  Nor  has  the  novelist  a  term  of  reproach,  how- 
ever strong,  that  equals  the  grave  charges  preferred  by  the 
oflScial  advocates  of  reform.  'Numerous  instances  might  be 
given,'  it  is  there  lurged,  '  in  which  personal  or  political  considera- 
tions have  led  to  the  appointment  of  men  of  very  slender  ability, 
and  perhaps  of  questionable  character,  to  situations  of  consider- 
able emolument,  over  the  heads  of  public  servants  of  long-standing 
and  undoubted  merit'  (Report  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Permanent  Civil  Service,  p.  339). 

This  coincidence  of  a  serious  attempt  in  London  to  cut  up 
'jobbing  and  improper  appointments  by  the  roots'  (ib.  p.  341), 
with  Mr.  James's  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  same  abuses,  is 
not  without  signification.  Long  ago  Mr.  James  published  the 
valuable  letters  of  Secretary  Vernon,  applauding  a  bill  of  1699, 
to  lyurify  public  appointments  ;  but  which  object  Mr.  Vernon 
calls  *  Utopian'  (Vol.  iL  p.  305).  It  will  be  a  poor  proof  of  our 
progress  in  reform,  if  we  cannot  realize  in  this  nineteenth  century 
a  wise  principle,  embodied  in  the  above-cited  statute  law  in  the 
fourteenth,  and  ever  since,  from  age  to  age,  the  subject  of  warm 
eulogy ! 


Art.  VII. — Tlie  Past  and  Future  of  Hungary.  Being  Facts,  Figures, 

and  Dates,  illustrative  of  its  Past  Struggles  and  Future  Prospects. 

By  C.  F.  Henningsen,  Esq.    London:  T.  C.  Newby. 
2.  The  History  of  Hungary  and  the  Magyars,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Close  of  the  late   War.     By  Edwin  Lawrence   Grodkin. 

London:  John  Cassell. 

It, was  in  spring,  1852,  that  Kossuth,  on  his  great  crusade  in 
America,  reached  New  England  and  the  hallowed  places  of 
Transatlantic  liberty,  as  sacred  to  every  American  as  Marathon 
and  Salamis  are  to  the  Old  World.  The  eloquence  of  the  great 
Hungarian  chief  became  more  glowing  through  the  inspiration 
engendered  by  the  trophies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His 
glance  was  not  only  turned  to  the  past,  but  likewise  to  the  future, 
and  his  hand  tried  to  raise  the  veil  which  conceals  coming  events. 
In  Salem,  May  G,  he  exclaimed : — 

*  All  sophistry  is  in  vain,  gentlemen;  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
it.     Kus.sian  absolutism  and  Anglo-Saxon  constitutionalism  arc  not 
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rival,  but  antagonist  powers,  they  cannot  long  continue  to  subsist 
together.  Antagonists  cannot  hold  equal  positions ;  every  additional 
strength  of  the  one  is  a  comparative  weakening  of  the  other.  One  or 
the  other  must  yield,  one  or  the  other  must  perish  or  become  dependent 
on  the  other's  will.' — Kossuth's  Select  Speeches,  p.  303. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  proceeded  to  ar^e  that 
Russian  policy  is  essentially  encroaching  and  warlike  ;  tnat  to  be 
feared  is  often  more  important  to  Russia  than  to  enjoy  a  par- 
ticular market ;  that  the  Russian  system  of  commerce  is  and  must 
be  one  of  prohibition  to  republican  traffic ;  that  England  alone  in 
Europe  has  large  commerce  with  America  ;  and  that  the  despots, 
if  victorious  on  the  continent,  would  make  it  their  great  object  to 
damage,  cripple,  and  ruin  both  these  kindred  constitutional 
nations.     He  continued: — 

*  The  despots  are  scheming  to  muzzle  the  English  lion.  You  see 
already  how  the}^  are  preparing  for  this  blow,  that  Russia  may  become 
mistress  of  Constantinople,  by  Constantinople  mistress  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  by  the  Mediterranean  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 

*  Constantinople  is  the  key  to  Russia.  To  be  preponderant  she 
knows  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  be  a  maritime  power.  Without  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  Black  Sea  is  only  a  lake,  like  the 
Caspian  or  Lake  Aral,  and  the  Baltic  is  frozen  five  months  in  the  year. 
These  are  all  the  seas  she  possesses.  Constantinople  is  the  key  to  the 
palace  of  the  Czars.  Russia  is  already  omnipotent  on  the  continent: 
once  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
power  which  already  controls  three  quarters  of  the  world,  will  soon 
have  the  fourth  qusuter.' — lb.  p.  307. 

When  (May  l-ith)  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans call  the  cradle  of  liberty,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  Europe,  and  concluded  by  an  account  of  the  strength 
of  Turkey  which  has  been  well  authenticated  by  subsequent 
events.  He  predicted  the  struggle  which  is  now  raging  on  the 
Danube.  'The  more  Russia  delays,'  he  said,  'the  stronger 
Turkey  becomes,  and  therefore  Ls  Russia  in  haste  to  fulfil  the 
destiny  of  being  a  maritime  power.  You  can  now  see  why  is  my 
fear  that  this  week,  this  month,  or  this  year  Russia  will  attack 
Tiu-key,  and  we  shall  not  be  entirely  prepared.' 

But  whilst  Kossuth  was  predicting  the  coming  events,  of  which 
he  saw  already  the  shadow  cast  before  them,  the  professional  poli- 
ticians of  Europe  and  America  laughed  at  what  they  callea  his 
visionary  schemes.  From  the  times  of  Cassandra  it  has  always  been 
the  fate  of  the  seers  to  be  derided  by  the  so-called  practical  men, 
who,  because  their  attention  is  riveted  to  the  details  of  routine, 
never  can  comprehend  any  great  question  before  they  are  inex- 
tricably involved  in  its  difficulties.  The  events  happened  just  as 
Kossuth  predicted  them.     Montenegro,  the  vanguard  of  Russia, 
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attacked  Turkey  suddenly  and  without  provocation,  and  yet 
nobody  believed  that  the  Czar  would  be  bold  enough  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  plans  involving  his  advance  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  Montenegrine  outbreak  was  put  down  at  the  ad- 
vice of  Colonel  Rose, — disapproved  at  the  Foreign-office, — ^before 
it  could  become  the  object  of  diplomatic  notes.  The  mission  of 
the  Austrian  Count  Leiningen  could  only  avert  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  semi-independent  robber-state.  Busaian  in- 
fluence received  a  serious  check  by  Turkish  valour,  and  stili 
nobody  would  believe  in  war.  The  Czar,  to  restore  his  prestige^ 
weakened  by  the  defeat  of  his  devoted  Montenegrines,  sent 
Prince  Mentschikofif  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  pck  a 
quarrel  on  any  ground,  to  bully  the  Sultan  in  his  own 
palace,  and  to  enforce  the  dismissal  of  his  minister.  And  the 
practical  politicians  of  Europe  entered  into  the  squabbles  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  monks,  about  the  key  of  the  sanctuaries  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  inscription  of  the  silver  star  of  Bethlehem^  as 
if  the  question  were  that  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Oreek  and  Latin  churches  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  not  that 
of  Russian  supremacy. 

This  question  was  at  last  settled  by  the  Sultan ;  but  the  difficoitieB 

Sew  more  serious  with  every  new  concession,  and  yet  European 
plomacy  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the  key  to  the  Turkidh 
empire  which  had  been  demanded  by  Prince  Mentschikofi^  and 
that  the  silver  star  at  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem  was  to  lead  the 
Russian  armies  across  the  Pruth  to  the  banks  of  the  Danuba 
They  came  and  occupied  the  Principalities  without  a  blow,  since 
Colonel  Rose,  who  had  suggested  to  the  Sultan  that  Omer  Pasha 
should  likewise  cross  the  Danube,  and  occupy  the  fertile  plains 
of  Wallachia,  whilst  Russia  was  taking  possession  of  Moldavia^ 
was  not  now  at  Constantinople.  The  cautious  Lord  Reddiffia, 
always  in  the  hope  of  checking  Russian  encroachments  by  diplo- 
matic action,  recommended  the  Porte  not  to  take  the  invasion  of 
the  two  rich  provinces  for  a  casus  belli,  and  English  mimsters 
declared  in  Parliament  their  full  confidence  in  the  moderation 
and  the  honour  of  the  Czar.  At  last  they  could  not  doubt;  they 
had  been  outwitted,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  Porte.  Yet 
Anglo-French  diplomacy,  instead  of  letting  loose  the  revolutionary 
elements  contained  in  Russia,  instead  of  arousing  the  emigrant 
Poles  to  organize  themselves,  and  of  supplying  the  Circassians 
with  anns,  continued  to  court  the  worthless  alliance  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  If  seriously  intent  on  checking  Russia,  these 
-^Bowers  might  easily  do  so  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
«^ng  a  treacherous  part,  they  hamper  the  free  action  of  Eng- 
laii>i^  and  France  much  more  than  a  Russian  army  of  two  hundrra 
^^^i*^d  men.     These  powers  which,  from  the  discontent  of 
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their  subjects,  are  unable  to  render  efficient  assistance  to  Rufig»y 
]»ut  from  their  fear  of  revolutions  are  unwilling  to  go  against  the 
Czar,  might  have  been  safely  left  to  themselves,  unable  and 
xmwilling  as  they  are  to  affect  in  any  way  the  issue  of  the 
question.  And  in  order  to  keep  the  two  powers  of  ^Central 
Europe  aloof  from  Russia,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  grati- 
tude for  the  past  and  fear  for  the  future,  the  English  ministrv 
shuns  the  representatives  of  continental  liberty,  and  looks  wiw 
distrust  upon  the  crushed  nationalities  which  might  take  advan- 
tage- of  the  present  war  for  establishing  their  claims  to  inde- 
pendence. Whilst  they  are  attacking  Russia  as  the  representative 
of  despotism  in  the  name  of  continental  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the 
continent  is  to  be  kept  down  by  them.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Reform  Club,  praises  the  Sultan  for  having  irefused 
to  give  up  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  1849,  at  the 
risk  of  a  threatened  war,  whilst  he  is  courting  the  alliance  of  the 
same  jealous  and  faithless  power  which  claimed  those  heroes  of 
liberty  from  the  Turks  in  order  to  have  them  hung !  The 
government  is  fully  aware  that  such  a  course  is  not  popular  wii& 
the  English  nation,  that  the  English  officers  are  ashamed  to  call 
Austrian  women-floggers  their  lm>thers-in-arm8,  still  it  persists  in 
such  a  course,  and  does  not  prevent  that — as  it  is  reported  in  the 
^  Times' — France,  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  requires  the  Pied- 
montese  government  to  remove  ihe  Italian  refugees  from  the 
frontiers,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  press  restricted  in  TurixL 
And  this  system  of  compromise  with  principles,  has  it,  after 
all,  ever  had  any  serious  result  ?  Will  Austria  join  heartify 
the  western  powers  ?  Has  she  forgotten  the  gratitude  she  owes 
to  the  Czar  ?  And  can  she  be  trusted  by  her  new  friends  in  the 
very  moment  when  she  is  turning  against  her  old  fiiend  in 
need  ?  These  are  serious  questions  which  are  not  yet  solved, 
though  Lord  Clarendon  dedared  that  Austria  has  joined  the 
western  powers,  and  Drouyn  de  L'huys,  that  she  wiU  do  it  But 
the  semi-official  ^  Vienna  Gazette'  protests  against  either  of  those 
assertions  of  the  English  and  French  Secretaries  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and,  like  an  oracle  of  old,  declares  that  Austria  will,  at 
the  right  time,  take  care  of  the  best  interests  of  her  own.  People 
in  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  solution 
of  this  question,  weigh  now  the  interests  of  Austria  minutely, 
and  try  to  find  out  which  balance  is  to  sink,  whether  the  Russian 
or  the  English  alliance.  For,  if  it  is  sure  that  England  and 
France  may  easily  destroy  Austria  by  countenancing  the  patriots 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  it  is  likewise  certain  that  their  go- 
vernments would  do  it  most  reluctantly.  Politicians  of  the 
stamp  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues are  not  the  men  to  become  the  friends  of  Kossuth  and 
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Mazzini.  On  the  other  side,  nobody  can  doubt  tliat  if  Russia 
has  sTifficient  reason  to  suspect  the  bad  faith  of  Austria  towards 
her,  the  Czar  can  and  will  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  tlie  Austrian 
empire  with  one  single  word — Panslavis^n — ^>vhich  never  fails 
to  tind  an  echo  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  the  plains  of 
Galicia,  along  the  course  of  the  Save,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Danube, — on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Julian  Alps. 

Whatever  decided  course  Austria  may  take,  she  is  lost  Per- 
dition awaits  her  if  joining  Russia,  penlition  if  going  with  Eng- 
land and  France.  Her  only  policy  is,  apparently,  to  join  the 
western  powers,  and  to  clog  their  movements  in  the  interest  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Czar.  Her  only  part  is  that  of  the 
intriguing  traitor ;  she  has  entered  a  course  of  wickedness  and 
she  cannot  retrace  her  steps ;  her  actions  do  not  bear  the  light  of 
publicity. 

It  would  be  unjust,  if,  in  passing  such  a  judgment,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  officially  expressed  opinions  of  the  ministers  of 
England  and  France,  we  should  be  guided  only  by  personal  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies.  When  speaking  of  the  future  policy  of 
Austria,  we  cannot  trust  any  other  guide  than  the  history  of  the 
pa>}t.  Families,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  certain  character  and 
tradition  to  which  they  cling  ;  so  even  nations  do  not  lose  their 
principal  features.  The  French  of  to-day  have  retained  many  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Gauls,  as  descril)ed  by  Caraar. 
The  English  of  the  past  centuries  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
English  of  the  present  day.  But  still  more  than  they,  the  court 
and  government  of  Austria — for  there  is  no  Austrian  nation,  and 
there  never  has  been  such  a  nation — has  always  remained  the 
same,  from  thti  time  of  its  foundation  by  Rudolph  of  Hapeburgfa 
down  to  the  present  moment :  for  the  female  line  r»f  Lorraine,  now 
on  the  throne,  clings  to  the  tnulitional  polic}'  of  the  original 
stock.  Professor  Newman  has,  in  his  *  Crimes  of  the  House  of 
Austriti,'  in  an  able  and  most  impressive  way,  collected  evidence 
of  the  general  t«.*ndency  of  the  rlapsburghs  to  destroy  popuhur 
lilKTty,  to  set  at  nou^^ht  all  the  oaths  which  guaranteed  the  ngfati 
of  the  nations  who  had  calle^l  thf-m  to  the  throne,  and  denoanoed 
their  avowi  d  hatre<l  of  civil  and  religiou.s  freedom,  of  representative 
fonu-s  and  of  liberty  of  oonst^ience.  They  were  such  m  Spain,  in 
Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  in  Poland,  and  in  Huncaiy. 
Pn>fes»;or  Newman's  ])ublication  is  what  it  promised  to  be,  aahoiti 
but  honest,  epitome  of  the  crimt^s  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

We  hav*'  now  lx*fore  us  two  other  works,  written  without 
the  peculiar  aim  of  showing  up  the  duplicity  of  the  Ham- 
burgn  dynasty,  *  The  Illustrated  History  of  Hungary  aad  tne 
Magyars,'  by  Mr.  Godkin,  and  '  The  Past  and  Future  of  Hun* 
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gary/  by  C.  F.  Henningsen.  Mr.  Godkin's  book  is  an  able  and 
straightforward,  though  in  minor  details  sometimes  not  entirely 
correct*  picture  of  Hungarian  history,  written  with  clearness^ 
earnestness,  and  impartiaUty,  without  any  bias  against  Austria. 
We  extract  from  it  the  judgment  passed  on  the  successive 
kings  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  and  Lorraine,  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  the  race  upon  whose  sincerity  the  hopes 
of  the  present  administration  are  foimded.  Of  the  family  he 
says : — 

*  No  other  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe  has  withstood  the 
shocks  and  revolutions  of  the  last  ten  (read  six)  centuries,  with  the 
same  audacious  contidence  in  its  own  destiny,  and  with  equal  exemption 
of  all  the  ordinary  consequences  of  foUv,  injustice,  and  oppression — ^we 
can  hardly  point  to  one  (of  the  family)  who  displayed  any  proper 
sense  of  his  responsibilities  to  the  people  whom  he  governed.* — p.  48. 

*  After  the  battle  of  Mohacs,'  says  the  author,  *  the  spirit  of  Hun- 
gary was  broken  by  the  ravages  of  the  Turks ;  and  torn  by  dissensions 
from  within,  she  was  forced  to  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  Austria,  and 
merge  her  history  in  that  of  a  family  of  despots.  The  principle  of 
election  now  gave  way  to  that  of  hereditary  descent,  and  jnore  than 
this,  singular  compHcations  arose  in  the  working  of  the  legislative 
machinery,  from  the  fact  that  the  king  was  no  longer  a  national 
monarch.  He  had  other  states  and  other  interests  to  attend  to ;  he 
could,  if  necessary,  by  the  subsidies  and  military  force  of  his  other 
dominions,  render  himself  quite  independent  of  the  supplies  or  remon- 
strances of  the  diet.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  its  attention  altogether  diverted  from  its  proper  sphere 
of  duty.  It  felt  itself  responsible  for  the  rights  and  Hberties  of  the 
nation.  It  felt  that  these  liberties  were  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour,  the  head  of  a  foreign  nation — and 
that  neighbour  their  own  king.  It  directed  its  whole  energies,  there- 
fore, to  the  single  task  of  watching  him,  of  counteracting  his  intrigues 
by  other  intrigues  not  less  mischievous.  From  standing  constantly 
on  the  defensive,  it  became  violently  conservative,  and  saw  in  every 
change  an  attack  upon  its  privileges.  The  written  constitution  was 
an  object  of  deep  dislike  to  the  Austrian  emperors,  who  in  their  here- 
ditary states  were  accustomed  to  no  such  restraints,  but  the  more  they 

*  For  instance :  the  celebrated  saying — *  Faciam  Hiuigariam  captivam,  postea 
mcudicam,  deinde  catholicam,'  is  attributed  wrongly  to  Cardinal  KoUonics 
(page  244) ;  it  was  the  minister  Prince  Lobkovicz  who  uttered  it.  Martinovics 
and  his  friends  did  not  *  distribute  revolutionary  tracts  on  a  vast  scale.'  The 
Citizen's  Catecliism,  a  translation  of  Gerard  *  Catechisrae  de  la  Revolution,'  was 
circulated  iu  one  only  MS.  copy  amongst  the  conspirators  (paRC  289).  They 
have  likewise  never  been  iu  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  01  the  Mountain  in 
Paris.  Szinnay  told  it,  but  this  charge  was  not  substantiated.  The  portrait 
of  Baron  Wrsseleuy  is  (page  295)  by  a  strange  mistake  given  as  the  likeness 
of  Count  i>zechcnYi.  Klapka  did  not  offer  his  sword  to  the  Assembly  in 
Vienna ;  he  was  not  iu  Vicuna  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  therefore  coula  not 
have  strengthened  its  fortifications  (page  329). 
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souglit  to  overturn  it,  the  more  fondly  and  ticrcjly  did  the  Hungariana 
cling  to  it.' — p.  50. 

Tired  of  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  Rudolph,  the  Hungarians 
rose  in  insurrection  under  Stephen  Bocakay  in  1  HO-*,  defeated  the 
emperor,  an<l  concluded  in  1()06  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
guaranteed  the  constitution  and  religious  freedom. 

In  reference  to  the  n-ign  of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  we  quote  only 
the  following  passage : — 

'"Wlien  he  ascended  the  tlirone,  he  refused  to  continn  the  priviK^'g 
which  his  father,  Charles,  had  granted  to  the  Protestants  of  hiii  do- 
minions in  Styria.  He  made  a  jiilgrimage  to  Loretto,  and  vowed  on 
hiH  knees  before  the  image  not  to  deitif^t  from  his  efforts  until  he  had 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  dominions :  aiid  at  Uome  his  zeal  waa  fired 
and  confirmed  by  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Po]Hf  Clement  VIll. 
On  his  return,  he  banished  all  protestant  preachers  and  schoolmaKterB. 
In  plairc  of  ])rotestant  seminaries,  he  founded  eolle^^es  of  Jesuits  ;  and 
commissioners,  by  liis  orders,  traverscil  the  whole  eountn-,  restoririir 
the  old  churclies  to  the  catliolics,  and  demolishing  the  new  ones,  aad 
the  school-houses,  wliich  tlie  R'formers  luid  erecleil.' — p.  197. 

Of  course,  the  Hungarians  rose  again  under  Gabriel  Bethle. 
They  defeated  the  emperor,  and  concluded  the  peace  of  NickoLs- 
burg  in  1(>27,  by  wliich  that  of  Vienna  was  conhnned : 

*The  n-igii  of  Leopold  was  a  jK'riod  which  witnessed  events  nioro 
im)M)rtauit  to  Hun'rary  than  any  which  preceded  it,  or  have  foUoweil  it, 
save  onlv  the  revohitionarv  vears,  1S4S  and  ISIO.  No  monaruh  of  the 
house  of  Austria  has  ever  made  so  determinetl  attai^^ks  uitou  llun* 
garian  liberty,  and  tu  none  did  the  Hungarians  op|M)Si*  a  braver  and 
mon*  strenuous  resistance.  Xothintr  was  left  untried  on  this  one  side 
to  overthrow  the  constitution ;  nothing  was  leil  on  the  other  sid«  to 
uphold  and  defend  it.  Few  in  En;^laiid  know  anything  of  the  result; 
fewer  still  the  steps  wliich  led  to  it ;  and  even  th«>se  whose  position  ur 
pursuits  have  miulc  lliein  anpiainted  with  the  iiu-ts,  luive  fonned  their 
judpnent  not  so  much  from  an  imi>artial  weighing  of  them,  as  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  hen'ditary  prejudice.  The  Uim* 
gariaiis  lor»k  u)K>n  their  struggles  with  Le()|Kild  as  a  |>atriotic  dirfeuce 
of  privik*ges  le^itimizi'^l  by  a  thousand  years  of  possession;  and  the 
partisans  of  the  hou.si'  nf  Austria,  «>n  the  otlier  hand,  inveigh  against 
them  2is  the  efforts  of  a  resth*ss  and  tumultu(»us  people  to  fn.-e  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  their  lawful  rulers.  Cnhappily,  tliia  is  not 
one  of  th«)^e  ipiestitms  upon  wliieh  the  pn*sent  genemtion,  looking  at 
it  in  thelitrht  of  history,  ean  form  an  imi>artial  and  uubiasiieil  opinio*. 
Bl'Kjd  h;ts  flowed  in  our  own  time  in  the  old  <pKim'l  of  the  twren- 
teenth  century.  XeifluT  [Kirly  has  n'tn';iti'<l  fmni  the  strngglp  in 
despair,  and  pourt'd  out  it>  .sorrows  and  rei^rets  in  the  Itosom  of  tni& 
tion.  The  vauipiished  aie  not  sidjdued :  the  conquerors  are  not 
triuniphiuit.  Su<'eess  has  not  lent  lustre  and  legitinuey  to  rebcDioa; 
but  the  swonl  cannot  n^jt  out  the  chagrin  of  defeat  and  the  hope  flf 
pevenge.' — p.  205. 
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The  Hungarians  conspired  against  Leopold,  the  Palatine 
Wessel^nyiy  the  Counts  Zrinyi,  Nadasdy,  and  Frangepan,  bein^ 
at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy ;  but  their  schemes  were  discovered 
after  the  sudden  death  of  their  principal  leader;  the  conspirators 
were  captured  and  executed.  Again  the  nation  rose  under 
Emeric  Tokoly,  and  was  defeated,  and  once  more  under  Prince 
Francis  Bdk6czy.  The  war  lasted  for  several  years,  and  waa 
at  length  concluded  by  the  mediation  and  good  offices  of 
£ngland  and  the  Dutch  States-General,  in  170&. 

*  Under  Lec^ld,'  says  Mr.  Godkin,  *  many  of  the  proudest  families 
in  the  kingdom,  who  could  trace  their  descent  from  the  days  of  Arpad ; 
and  who  Uved  amidst  their  yaesalB  in  regal  splendour,  had  been  utterly 
extirpated  by  Caraffe.,  suod  their  houses  left  desolate,  or  occupied  by 
troops.  Their  places  were  now  filled  up  by  the  German  minions  of 
the  coiu*t,  or  by  brutal  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  unrelenting  ferocity,  and  who,  void  of  aU  sympathy  with  the 
people,  did  everything  in  their  power  for  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  became  a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  Bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation,  took 
the  place  of  law.  The  lazyges  and  Cumans,  who  had  been  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
free  towns  and  boroughs,  were  sold  into  serfdom  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  exacted  their  dues  with  such  terrible  severity,  that 
mothers  disposed  of  their  children  to  the  Turks  to  procure  funds 
to  meet  them.  Thousands  of  peasants  every  month  crossed  the 
Turkish  frontier,  preferring  to  brave  all  the  insolence  and  oppression 
of  the  Moslems,  to  Hving  under  the  tyranny  of  those  of  their  own 
faith.'— p.  248. 

Charles  (the  Third  as  King  of  Hungary,  the  Sixth  as  Emperor 
of  Germany)  *  was  induced  by  Russia,  in  1736,  to  break  through 
the  peace  of  of  Passarovitz,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance 
against  the  Turks'  (p.  265).  He  joined  in  the  war  of  Russia 
against  the  Sultan,  after  having,  for  several  months,  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  partiea 

For  Maria  Theresa,  Mr.  Godkm  has  a  peculiar  admiration. 
He  describes  her  as  '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sovereigns  who 
have  ever  appeared  in  any  age  and  in  any  country.'  *  There  are 
few  graces,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  which  can  lend  a  charm  to 
womanhood  that  she  did  not  possess.'  Yet  even  of  her,  who  had 
been  saved  by  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians,  in 
her  struggle  against  the  combined  forces  of  Prussia,  Qermanv, 
and  France,  he  must  acknowledge  that  *  she  managed  very  ably 
and  judiciously  to  hide  her  insidious  attacks  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  really  useful  reforms.' 
....  *  So  thorough,  in  short,  was  the  influence  which  this  won- 
derful woman  gained  over  them  (the  Hungarians),  that  she  never 
summoned  the  diet  more  than  three  times  during  her  long  reign 
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of  forty  years,  and  habitually  disregarded  those  constitutional 
forms  which  the  natives  had  ever  preserved  with  the  most  watch- 
ful jealousy/  (pp.  279,  280.) 

*Her  son  Joseph  acknowledged  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
States  in  a  circidar  letter,  but  he  nevertheless  refusetl  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  coronation,  because  he  was  determined  to  destroy 

them,  and  consequently  would  not  contirm  them  by  an^  oath 

He  also  abolished  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  Hungarian  languages,  and 
permitte<l  the  German  only  to  bo  used  in  all  public  offices.  He 
destroyed  the  whole  municipal  system  of  the  country,  upon  which  the 
natives,  with  justice,  looked  as  the  great  safe-guard  of  their  Ulierties. 
County  meetings  were  forbidden,  as  also  the  election  of  county  officew ; 
the  local  courts  were  abolished,  and  the  forms,  usages,  and  timeti  of 
assembling  were  so  entirely  different  in  those  that  were  established  to 
supply  their  place,  that  the  whole  judicial  system  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  through  which  not  even  the  practitioners  could  find 
their  way,  and  the  proscription  of  the  two  languages,  in  which  all  the 
charters  and  other  official  doc>uments  were  framed,  naturally  inspired 
the  native's  witli  the  fear  that  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  total 
abolition  of  their  simplest  privileges.' — p.  285. 

*  As  to  Francis  I./  the  author  says,  *  the  most  audacious  of  all  thoM^ 
who  joined  in  framing  the  Holy  Alliance  was  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  Hungarians  reminded  him,  in  1815,  of  his  repeated  promises  to 
redress  their  grievances,  while  they  were  voting  him  men  and  money 
to  defend  his  capital  against  the  assaidts  of  Napoleon.  He  could  not 
deny  the  promises,  but  he  emphatically  declined  to  fulfil  them.  They 
asked  him  to  convoke  the  diet,  but  he  had  never  had  any  great  liking 
for  the  diet,  and  now  had  less  than  ever ;  for  it  was  one  of  tho«e  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  despots  saw  most  danger  to  themselves.  He 
therefore  determined  to  dis|)ense  'with  it  for  the  future.' — }}.  293. 

The  more  recent  events  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Francis, 
Ferdinand  V.  and  Francis  Joseph,  are  sufficiently  known,  if  not 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  calls  the  murderer  of  Arad  and  Pert 
'the  young  hope  of  his  country,'  at  least  by  the  people  of 
Enjrland  at  large. 

C.  F.  Henniugsen,  a  distinguished  English  military  man,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Zumala  Carreguy,  and  secretary  to  Kossuth,  baa  oon- 
deu8e<l  the  events  of  this  later  period  under  tho  title  of  '  The 
Past  and  Future  of  Hungary,'  an  easily  readable  little  voiumep 
which  contains  the  best  summary  of  the  Hungarian  campnigna. 
He  wrote  it  orighmlly  for  the  '  Democratic  Review'  in  Amenofti 
and  had  it  reprinted  here  in  England.  NolNxiy  who  reads  the 
statemt-nt  can  believe  that  there  ever  couM  be  reconciliatjon 
betwci'n  Hungary'  and  Austria.  A  nation  vanquished  may  sub- 
mit to  the  conquerors,  and  even  1>e  amalgamated  with  them,  but 
the  Hungarians  do  not  feel  them.selves  conquered  by  Austria ; 
they  were,  up  to  the  last,  triumphant  against  them,  whom  thsy 
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despise  as  much  as  they  hate.  The  Austrian  Emperor,  therefore, 
cannot  derive  any  real  strength  from  the  most  important  portion 
of  his  dominions.  Russia  knows  this  well,  and  can  make  use 
of  the  discontent,  and  she  will  do  it.  In  order  to  acquaint  the 
English  public  with  the  real  views  of  the  Czar,  we  conclude  this 
review  of  the  weakness,  wickedness,  and  treachery  of  Austria,  by 
an  important  letter,  as  yet  unpublished,  recently  addressed  by  a 
Russian  diplomatist  to  an  American  gentleman  of  great  political 
influence,  as  it  discloses  the  power  and  the  views  of  Russia  to  act 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  : — 

*  It  is  now  two  3'ears  since  I  ventured  to  observe  that  France  and 
England  would  ultimately  unite  and  become  a  formidable  thorn  to 
America  in  naval  affairs ;  and  I  camiot  but  think  things  are  rapidly 
working  to  bring  about  my  prediction.^  It  has  become  my  lot  for  iifly 
years  and  upwards  to  watch  the  continuous  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  world's  government,  and  I  have  seen  with  sorrow  the  all- 
powerfid  influence  of  England  in  keeping  back  improvement,  under 
the  delusive  plea  that  her  "glorious  constitution"  was  the  acme  of 
human  invention,  and  that  man  must  be  taught  to  see  or  feel  the  truth 
by  every  possible  means  which  its  aristocratic  rulers  could  devise.  I 
quite  agree  with  a  distinguished  member  of  the  late  government  of 
England,  when  he  pronounced  the  Whigs  an  "  organized  hypocrisy," 
and  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  experience  if  I  did  not  con- 
sider this  the  most  appropriate  definition  of  her  glorious  constitution, 
of  which  the  ill-informed  subjects  of  her  Majesty  boast  so  much.  Russia 
is  not  blind  to  this  fact,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  she  feels  herself 
prepared  to  prove  that  she  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  duped  by  the 
crafty  statesmen  of  her  once  faithful  ally. 

*  No  sensible  man  can  for  a  single  moment  believe  that  England 
feels  any  further  interest  for  tl\e  unfortunate  Turk,  than  what  ser\'es 
her  special  purpose ;  and  she  ha.s  been  using  her  exertions  and  influence 
in  every  quarter,  to  make  it  appear  that  she  is  the  defender  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  How  far  France  collectively  believes  her  I 
know  not,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  present  emperor  to  act  in 
concert  with  her  under  this  barefaced  presumption.  The  late  king  of 
France  purchased  his  right  to  wear  the  Crown  from  England,  and 
Napoleon  yery  cleariy  treads  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  and,  most 
probably,  will  share  the  same  fate  for  his  folly. 

*  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  France  to  do  with  keep- 
ing England's  door  to  India  ?  We  all  know  how  India  was  subjugated 
by  England;  and  we  all  know  also,  that  England  could  not  play  the 
high  game  of  dictator,  if  India  were  separated  from  her  grasp ;  and  I 
must  again  rej^eat,  what  has  France  to  do  with  it,  further  than  it  serves 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  emperor  ? 

*  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  the  right  of  Russia  to  subdue  Turkey ; 
at  the  same  time,  1  cannot  see  how  England  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
Russia  will  remain  a  passive  witness  to  England's  triumphs,  to  her 
injury  in  common  with  that  of  all  other  countries  which  have  been 
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obliged  to  submit  to  Iter  .ibsobite  pliNusurc.  Russia  has  the  ))Ower  to 
lilwrate  the  worM  Iroiii  Knghmd's  grasp  if  she  lias  the  virtue  aiul 
courage  to  do  so.  If  she  plea^ies,  she  can  frtH)  Poland,  and  all  that 
part  of  Europe  on  the  A<lriatic-  shores,  and  form  them  into  eonfederate 
governments  to  her  advantage ;  seeuring  at  the  same  time  the  shores 
of  the  Blaek  Sea,  so  as  to  have  a  free  pa^isage  to  the  sea  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  by  uniting  Prussia  with  J)e]miark  on  the  one  side,  and  Swu<Ii*n 
and  Nonvay  on  the  other  side,  in  eonfiHlerate  union  with  hersi»ir, 
keep  an  opeu  door  for  her  shipping  in  the  Baltic ;  but  i»he  will  not  Ik* 
able  to  ab«orb  those  countries  and  amalgsimate  them  with  Russia,  t'veii 
if  she  wishes  it :  and,  further,  England  and  Franee  wouhl  ultimately 
lilx^rate  Eim)])e,  rather  than  that  Russia  should  eompier  any  ]>ortion  ttf 
it.  Russia  is  the  l>est  friend  America  hai*  at  this  moment,  and  America 
can  helj)  her  in  the  work  of  reqetiprotion .  America  has  money,  and 
RiL^sia  is  in  want  of  it,  and  no  doubt  Russia  will  l>e  gla<l  to  contract  a 
debt  with  America  at  the  rate  of  six  |x'r  cent. —  not  by  obtaining  cash, 
hut  for  cash  trorfit  in  shipn^  and  (he  means  of  keeping  up  the  tear 
teith  those  xrho  oppone  her.  America  can  build  her  ships  to  any  extent, 
large  and  itmalU  and  American  ships  can  take  out  Russian  seamen  fur 
them,  as  ]»assengers,  and  which  neither  France  nor  England  can  pre- 
vent. Kngland  would  break  with  France  to-mom)W,  could  she  ^ 
back  to  her  original  position  with  Russia,  but  this  she  must  not  bi* 
|HTmitted  tt)  dn,  if  the  world  has  a  ritfht  to  he  free! 

*  She  fears  America,  but  she  does  not  respect  her;  and  I  trust  the 
fieople  <»f  tlie  I'nitcd  Slates  an?  not  Idind  to  this  fact;  and  they  never 
hail  a  better  o])porLunity  tlian  they  have  at  this  moment  to  teacdi  Eng- 
land to  undiTstand  her  duty.  Had  Xapoleon  the  will,  he  also  has  the 
chiuice  (»f  being  handid  down  t«j  po>terity  a**  another  Washington, and 
you  probably  know  liow  his  uncle  regretted  the  loss  of  this  chance; 
and,  if  lu-  is  a  wise  man,  lie  will  not  let  it  slip  from  his  grasp,  although 
England  will  try  hanl.  and  kiss  his  foot  to  pn-vent  it. 

*  America  surely  lias  snmf  friends  in  Frantv  who  can  venturv  to 
a^lvise  him  at  this  dangerous  moment,  bcfon*  he  involves  himself  in 
further  troubles,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  he  is  surrouiulinl  with  danger 
of  no  eominon  eharat-ter.* 

It  is  hardly  ntH.'essiiry  to  point  to  the  iiuix)rtance  of  this  letter, 
which  shows  that  Russian  diplonia*:y  avails  itself  of  revolution 
and  ropubliciinism  in  th«'  sanio  unscnipulous  way  as  of  the 
d<*sjM)ti<.'  tendencies  of  tho  (fornian  prinei?s. 

Since  the  above  luts  lx*en  written,  we  have,  by  the  publicatioa 
of  the  secret  and  C(»ntidi>utial  correspondence,  ubUiined  the 
cvi<lence  of  the  C*zar  hinisolf,  that  'the  interestii  of  Austria  and 
Russia  anf  identical,  and  that  it  is  snix-rtluoiui  to  treat  with 
Austria,  as  she  is  bound  to  Kii.ssia.'  And  yet  the  alliance  of 
Austria  is  <*ourt<'d  by  th«»  govoninient  !  Indeed,  the  old  monaetae 
adage:  *  Mundus  vult  «lecipi,  deciniatur  ergo/  seems  still  to  be 
'•n  force  anionic'  the  diplomatists  ot  Enmjx*. 
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2.  The  Same,  Abridged  from  the  Official  Beport  made  by  Horace 
Mann,  Esq.,  to  Gkorge  Gndiam,  Esq.,  Eegistrai>(xeneraL  Eleventh, 
Thousand.    (Bevised.)     Boutledge  and  Co.     1854i. 

Men  of  ail  parties — ^in  all  countries — are  likelyto  be  interested 
in  the  important  docliment  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  on 
the  '  State  of  BeHsious  Worship  in  England  and  Wales.^  To 
English  Christiaxilthose  especWy  whSaxe  Mends  of  Uber<y 
and  progress — ^it  will  prove  in  many  respects  invaluable.  The 
Beport  and  Tables  presented  to  parliament  will  be  studied  with 
deep  interest  by  leading  minds ;  and  the  admirable  abridgment^ 
so  wisely  made,  will  difiuse  the  information  thus  collected  gene- 
rally throughout  the  entire  community.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  England,  we  have  now  an  authentic  report,  as 
complete  as  it  was  likely  or  possible  to  be,  of  the  number  of 
persons  attending  places  of  public  worship,  the  number  qf  places 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  the  particular  doctrines  and  forms 
of  the  parties  by  whom  these  provisions  have  been  made. 

To  none  can  these  returns  be  more  welcome,  more  gratifying, 
or  more  suggestive,  than  to  those  who  maintain  the  pnnciples  of 
freedom  in  relation  to  worship,  which  have  so  long  been  advo- 
cated in  the  '  Eclectic  ^Beview.'  We  have  read  Mr.  Horace 
Mann*s  Beport  to  the  Begistrar-General  with  more  than  common 
interest ;  and  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  it  contains,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  their  atten- 
tion some  of  the  many  truths  established  or  illustrated  by  these 
contents. 

The  elaborate  means  employed  for  collecting  the  returns  are 
fully  described  in  the  appendix  to  the  Beport  (pp.  clxix-cbucvL) 
The  collection  was  made  by  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  aia 
hundred  and  ten  qfflcera,  called  enumerators,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  2190  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales* 
The  information  was  obtained  withovJi  conipalaion.  Forms  or 
schedules  were  distributed  by  the  enumerators;  from  these  34,467 
returns  were  received,  after  much  time  and  labour;  and  the 
infoimation  omitted  in  any  of  these  returns  is,  in  part,  supplied 
separately  by  analogy  or  supposition.     In  refer^ice  to  uiem. 
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Mr.  Mann  says — *It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  the 
instances  which  seemed  to  call  for  supplementation  are  too  few 
to  render  it  important  whether  the  principles  by  which  it  has 
been  regulated  are  in  all  respects  correct.  The  object  sought  will 
probably  be  deemed  sufficiently  accomplished  if  the  aggregate 
residts  are  made  to  represent  by  these  means  more  completely 
and  correctly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  accommodation  for  religious  worship  in 
the  country.' 

From  the  whole  of  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  on  March  30th,  1851,  was  SE^'ENTEEN 

MILLIONS,   NINE  HUNDRED  AND   TWENTY-SEVEN    THOUSAND,  SIX 

HUNDRED  AND  NINE.     Of  this  population  there  were,  on  tliat 

day,  TEN  MILLIONS,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-SIX  THOUSAND, 

AND  SIXTY-SIX  PERSONS,  attending  public  worship  in  THiRTY-roUR 

THOUSAND,  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SEVEN  places.      Of  these 

10,896,066  attendants,  less  than  half— 5,292,551— belongo<l  to 
the  Church  of  England  ;  more  than  half — 5,603,515 — belonge*! 
to  other  professionsi  Of  this  majority  of  5,603,51 5,  the  largest 
numbers  are  Weeleyati  Method iais,  1,544,528;  IndependeiitSy 
1,214,059;  Baptists,  (particular)  740,752 ;  Primitive  AlethoJists, 
511,195;  Roman  Catholics,  383,630.  The  other  religious 
bodies  are  much  smaller  than  these  five  : — ^ranging  from  83 
(Seventh-Day  Baptists)  to  22,000,  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
60,000  Unitarians ;  10,874  Moravians ;  99,045  New  Connexion 
MetlKxlistri;  91,503  Wesleyan  Reformers;  264,000  Calvinistic 
Methodists ;  35,000  Latter-Day  Saints  or  Mormons,  &c 

Besides  this  broad  view  of  England  and  Wales,  the  compiler 
has  drawn  up  separate  Tables  showing  the  accommodation  and 
attendance  in  the  Registration  Districts  of  London — South- 
Eastern  Counties, — South-Midland  Counties, — Eastern  Counties, 
— South-Westrni  Counties. — West-Midland  Counties, — North- 
Midland  Counties, — Nortli-Westem  Counties, — Yorkshire, — 
Northern  Counties,—  and  Welsh  Counties;  each  of  the  separate 
counties  of  England ;  and  North  and  South  Wales ;  dates  at 
which  existing  places  of  worship  in  each  county  were  erected,  or 
appropriated  to  religious  uses; — the  number  of  the  places  of 
worship  and  sittings  in  the  several  dioc€»fles  of  England  and 
Wales  ; — an  idphalxftical  arrangement  of  the  religious  aooommo- 
dation  and  attendance  in  more  than  seventy  large  towns  ftnd 
borouglis; — the  accommodation  provided  by  varions  religious 
IxKlit's  in  Itoyc  tuivn  i^lstrirts,  aseumpartHl  with  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land ; — the  accommodation  provided  m  each  antnty  of  England 
1  WalfS  ]>y  the  most  numerous  religious  IkxHcs  ; — the  jnropor- 
m  of  sittintjH  in  pojnilafiim  in  the  registration  divisions, 
ouuties,  and  tlistricts  of  England  and  Wales; — and  the  amount 
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still  required  ; — districts  with  yaoat  and  least  accommodation  re- 
spectively;— comparative  position  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  dissenting  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country; — the 
number  of  services  held  by  each  religious  body  at  different 
periods  of  the  day ;-— comparative  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  various  religious  bodies  make  use  of  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  them  respectively ; — and  the  number  of  persons 
present  at  the  most  nimierously  attended  services  on  Sunday, 
March  30th,  1851. 

In  addition  to  these  exceedingly  valuable  tables,  there  is  one 
of  the  number  of  places  of  worship,  sittings,  and  attendants 
connected  with  the  various  religious  bodies  of  England  and 
Wales,  arranged  in  registration  distils  or  poor  law  unions. 

Upon  these  Tables  the  Report  is  based.  Most  of  our  readers, 
we  should  hope,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  the  subject : — 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
authentic  facts  upon  this  subject ;  since,  for  many  reasons,  the  religion 
of  a  nation  must  be  matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  many  minds. 
Whether  we  regard  a  people  merely  in  their  secular  capacity  as  part- 
ners in  a  great  association  for  promoting  the  stability,  the  opulence, 
the  peaceful  glory  of  a  state,  or  view  them  in  their  loftier  character,  as 
subjects  of  a  higher  kingdom, — swift  and  momentary  travellers  towards 
a  never-ending  destiny ;  in  either  aspect,  the  degree  and  the  direction 
of  religious  sentiment  in  a  community  are  subjects  of  the  weightiest 
import :  in  the  one  case  to  the  temporal  guardians  of  a  nation — to  its 
spiritual  teachers  on  the  other.  Statesmen — aware  to  what  a  great 
extent  the  Hberty  or  bondage,  industry  or  indolence,  prosperity  or 
poverty,  of  any  people,  are  the  fruits  of  its  religious  creed,  and  knowing 
also  how  extensively  religious  feelings  tinge  political  opinions — find  an 
a<.*curate  acquaintance  with  the  various  degrees  and  forms  in  which 
religious  sentiment  is  manifested,  indispensable  to  a  correct  appre- 
ciation either  of  the  country's  actual  condition  or  of  its  prospective 
tendency  ;  and  equally  essential  to  enable  them  to  legislate  with  safety 
upon  questions  where  religious  principles  or  prejudices  are  inextricably 
involved.  Nor  yet  to  Christian  ministi^rs  and  teachers,  and  the 
Christian  church  in  general,  can  facts  like  those  now  published  fail  to 
he  of  utmost  interest ;  since  here,  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  new  sects, 
they  see  what  novel  forms  of  error  need  to  be  encountered,  and,  perhaps, 
what  new  developments  of  truth  require  to  be  received  ;  while,  in  the 
numbers  of  our  population  destitute  of  spiritual  teaching,  and  without 
the  means  of  gaining  it,  they  see  in  what  direction  and  to  what  extent 
their  zealous  efforts  for  diffusing  true  religion  are  demanded.' — Report, 
p.  viii. 

In  recapitulating  the  substance  of  the  Tables,  we  are  told  that 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  native  and  indigenous 
communities  is  twervty-seven^  besides  some  isolated  congregations 
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not  sufficiently  numerous  or  consolidated  to  be  called  ^aecta'  Of 
these  communities^  we  have  the  following  clear  and  historical 
arrangement : — 

PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

BBITISH. 

Cburch  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Scottuh  Presbyterians : — Church  qf  Scotland.  United  Presbyterum 
Synod.     Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 

Inde])endents,  or  Congregationalists. 

Baptists: — Oeneral,  Particular.  Seventh  Day.  Scotch.  New 
Connexion  General. 

Society  of  Friends. 

Unitarians. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. 

Wesleyan  Methodists : — Original  Connexion.  2fmo  Connexion, 
mitive  Methodists.     Bible  Christians.     Wesleymn  AM$aeiation. 
pendent  Methodists.     Wesleyan  Peformers. 

Calvinistic  Methodists: — Welsh  Calmnistic  MeihodiHe.  Oostnieu 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 

Sandemanians,  or  Glassites. 

New  Church. 

Brethren. 

FOBEIOX. 

Lutherans. — German  Protestant  Reformers. — ^Reformed  Church  of 
the  Netherlands. — French  Protestants. 

OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Roman  Catholics. — Greek  Church. — German  Catholics. — ItaUm 
Reformers. — Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. — ^Latter-day  Sainte,  or 
Mormons. 

Jews. 

The  multiplicity  of  these  communities  may  be  viewed  as  ad- 
vantageous on  the  side  of  private  judgment  actively  exerdsed, 
or  as  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  visible  ecclesiastical 
unity.  Some  i^dll  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  embodyinig 
much  more  substantial  hanaony  in  the  support  of  commoii 
truths  than  Uie  extreme  advocates  of  any  partv  would  be  dia- 
posed  to  acknowledge,  and  as  probably  suggestmg  to  all  paitifla 
the  desirabloness  of  better  understanding  the  true  gromidi  of 
separation  from  one  another.  With  a  view  to  help  them  in  tfak 
matter,  Mr.  Mann  has  devoted  more  than  a  hundred  well 
and  rlo}?ely-printed  pages  to  a  succinct  history  of  the 
church* 's  iiud  societies,  with  authentic  accounts  of  their  cbaiao- 
teristic  doctrines,  goveniment,  and  usages.  In  this  survey,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  from  the  introduction  of  Glirie- 
ity  to  the  present  time,  is  narrated  in  a  spirit  remarkaUe  Ar 
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fiiimesB  and  accnrate  regard  for  ixntik.  The  tale  is  well  and 
plainly  told  ;  and  we  env^  not  the  man  who  can  read  it  without 
rejoicing  that  so  ranch  religious  vitality  has  been  at  work  both  m 
the  expression  and  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character. 
Whatever  minute  errors  there  may  be,  the  means  of  correction 
are  suggested  in  the  notes  and  referencea  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  even  an  approximation  towards  a  full  account  of  what  it  is 
that  these  five  and  thirty  communities  are  teaching,  and  in 
what  degree  they  enlighten  or  modify  the  minds  of  the  English 
people ;  and  foreigners  especially,  wnose  curiosity  is  sure  to  be 
attracted  by  these  public  and  au&enticated  documents,  will  trace 
perhaps  with  an  interest  different  from  ours  the  historical  con- 
nexion between  institutions  becommg  gradually  free,  and  the 
manifestations  of  religious  sentiment  augmenting  in  enei^  and 
mdfipendenoe. 

With  great  caution,  yet  with  intelligent  liberality,  the  writer 
of  the  Report  has  shown  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  larger 
bodies  in  the  essentials  of  religious  truth ;  while  the  freedom  and 
self-reliance  of  the  English  people,  mainfest  in  the  existence  of 
separate  societies,  and  coi^ening  <  on  none  the  artificial  value 
which  results  from  prohibition,'  gives  rise  to  the  expectation  that 
*  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  peace  will  gain  yet  further  potency 
— ^that  liberty  to  separate  on  minor,  will  beget  still  more  the  dm- 
position  to  unite  on  greater,  questions — ^and  that  the  Toleration 
Act  will  be  proved  in  its  results  to  have  been  the  most  effective 
Act  of  Uniformity.'  Among  the  proofs  of  this  tendency  are  found 
the  operations  of  sixteen  societies  for  religious  objects  which 
include  in  their  constituencies  the  members  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
different  sects,  and  the  number  of  such  societies  is  much  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  lessen. 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  provision  for  Christian  worship 
in  England  and  Wales,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  the  population — 17,927,609 — ^that  require  ac- 
commodation. By  omitting  3,000,000  children,  1,000,000  invalids 
and  aged  persons,  3,278,039  legitimately  absent  in  charge  of 
houses,  and  an  undefined  number  of  persons  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  public  conveyances,  it  is  calculated  that  58  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population,  amounting  to  10,398,013  persons,  are 
alvmys  able  to  attend  pubhc  worship  in  this  country,  and  that 
for  this  number  accommodation  ought  to  be  provided.  The 
provision  for  this  number  must,  of  couse,  be  so  di8t7*ibiUed  as 
to  be  available  by  all  who  recjuire  it. 

Compared  with  the  requirement,  the  existing  deficiency  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  not  more  than  185,450,  ^  if  the 
entire  jn'ovision  nmv  existimg  is  found  to  be  so  weU  distri- 
Inited  over  tlce  counti*}/  as  tfiat  no  jHirt  has  too  little  a/nd  no 
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j)art  too  much;'  but  the  actuul  distribution  shows  a  deficiency 
of  accommodation  imthin  reach  of  those  who  want  it,  for  pro- 
bably more  than  1,64-4,734.  The  inequalities  of  distribution  are 
most  striking.  Tlie  City  of  London  has  a  superfluity  of  13,338 
sittings;  while  in  Shoreditch  the  deficiency  is  43,75 -5.  And, 
speaking  generally,  the  urban  population  have  accommodation 
for  46  per  cent.,  while  the  ^n^^Yif  population  have  accommo<Iation 
for  65o  per  cent  The  proportion  is  in hiverae  ratio  to  the  size 
of  the  toions : — so  that  80  per  cent  of  the  additional  accommodar 
tion  is  required  for  sLxty  boroughs. 

The  rate  of  supply  for  this  large  want  of  accommodation  is 
described  as  not  being  altogether  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  l)een  rapidly  gaining  on  the  increase  of  population  for  the 
last  thirty  years;  but,  so  uneqoAil  is  the  distnbution  of  this 
increased  accommodation  that,  while  seventy  in  a  hundred  may 
now  be  accommodated  in  the  rund  population,  the  increase  of 
population  in  our  towns  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1  o6  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  of  accommodation  for  worship  has  been  only 
at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent. — The  pix)portion  of  free  accommoda- 
tion appears  to  be  43*6  per  cent  m  the  town  districts,  and  49*4 
per  ct.'ut  in  rural  districts. 

In  comparing  the  Church  of  England  with  other  protestant 
communities,  all  taken  tor/ether^  it  appears  that  the  Church  of 
Englaml  provides  5,317,^)15  sittings,  or  296  per  cent  for  the 
entire  population  of  17,927,609. 

'  Dissenters  most  al>ound  in  Wdle»,  Monmoutluhire^  Yorhsiire^ 
Cornirall,  Cheshire,  Lancaahire,  Derbyshire^  XorthumherlaHd,  ybi* 
iinghainnhire,  and  Bcilfonhhire ;  in  all  of  which  counties  their  nttingt 
exceed  in  number  those  providtHl  hy  the  Churcli  of  England ;  while  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  thev  are  more  than  double.  In  all  tJie 
otluT  I'ounties  the  Establishment  Inis  a  preponderance, — most  oonspi* 
cuous  in  Jftrffbriinhirr,  ♦V«x*/»j',  and  Oxfordshire,  where  the  sittings  of 
tile  eliurch  are  more  tlian  double  those  of  tlie  dissenters.  The  two 
parties  are  very  nearly  bsJaneed  in  Lincolnshire^  StqfibnUiire,  Z^icet' 
tenth irr^  Cumberlami,  and  Cambridgeshire,  On  the  whole  of  EdsIiikI 
and  Wales,  for  every  lUO  sittings  provided  by  the  Church  of  En^and, 
dissenters  funiish  03.' --Kei)ort,  ]).  cxl. 

The  Church  of  England  has  increased  her  proviaioa  fay  24 
per  cent,  in  the  last  half  century;  yet  the  population  havings  ia 
the  same  time,  increased  101*6  per  cent.,  she  now  providea  for 
only  2f)(;  p*r  cent.;  whereas,  her  provision  in  1801  was  iS'S 
iK-'r  c«nt, — the  difference  heinga  pro|X)rtion  of  nearly  19  per  oeui. 
less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  within  tlie  last  ten  yean  the 
increase  of  church  *  provision  has  l>een  gaining  fastly  on  the  incKMe 
of  the  iK)puIation, — an  increase  in  the*  rate  of  prugreaa  which,  on 
the  v.'hulc,  is  not  unsatisfactur}',  but  inadequate  to  the  rapidly 
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growing  wants  of  tovma/    Of  the  chief  Protestant  dissenting 
bodies  we  are  told  that 

*  The  Wesletan  Methodists  are  found  in  greatest  force  in  Cforn- 
tpall,  Yorkshire y  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Nottingham^ 
shire ;  their  fewest  numbers  are  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Essex^ 
Warwickshire,  and  Hertfordshire.  The  Independents  flourish  most 
in  South  Wales,  North  Wal^,  Essex,  Dorsetshire,  Monmouthshire^ 
and  Suffolk;  least  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  The  Baptists  are  strongest  in  Monmouthshire,  South 
Wales,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  ^Northamptonshire,  Leicester- 
shire,  and  Buckinghamshire  ;  weakest  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland^ 
Westmoreland,  Cornwall,  Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire.^ — p.  cxliv.  • 

The  rate  of  increase  in  these  three  denominations,  respectively, 
through  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  represented  thus: — 

Table  17. 
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i 

Places  of 
Worship. 

825 

1.486 
2,748 
4,622 
7,819 
11,007 

Sittings. 

Places  of 
Worship. 

Sittings. 

Places  of 
Worship. 

Sittings. 

1801 
1811 
1821 
18.31 

lan 

1851 

165.000 
296.000 
640.600 
924,400 
1.563,800 
2.194.298 

80*0 
85  0 
69-2 
69-2 
40-3 

914 
1140 
1478 
1999 
2606 
32M 

299.792 
37:}.920 
434.784 
655,672 
854,768 
1,067.760 

24-7 
29*2 
35-2 
30-4 
249 

662 
858 
1170 
1613 
2174 
2789 

176.692 
232,518 
817.070 
437,123 
589.164 
762.343 

31-6 
86-4 
87-9 
34-7 
27-7 

*  From  this  it  appears  that  neither  of  these  bodies  is  advancing  at  a 
rate  so  rapid  as  formerly.  But  then  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
neither  is  there  room  for  such  a  rapid  increase,  since  the  aggregate  rate 
of  increase  during  the  half  century  has  been  so  much  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  of  the  population  that  whereas,  in  1801.  the  number  of 
sittings  provided  for  every  1000  persons  was — by  Wesley ans  18,  by 
Independents  34,  and  by  Baptists  20;  in  1851,  the  provision  was— by 
Wesleyans  123,  by  Independents  59,  and  by  Baptists  42.' 

Taking  all  the  protestant  dissenting  communities  together,  it 
appears  that  they  *  provide  accommodation  for  4,657,422  persons, 
or  for  26  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  5*6  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  provision  of  the  country.  The  proportion  of  this 
accommodation,  which  is  available  at  each  period  of  the  day  is — 
morning,  3,428,665  sittings;  afternoon,  2,367,379  sittingB; 
evening,  3,855,394  sittings ;  making  a  total,  at  all  three  portions 
of  the  day,  of  9,651,438  sittings.' 

The  returns  from  the  Rowan  Catholics  show  670  places  of 
worship,  containing  186,111  sittings,  with  an  intimation,  how- 
ever, that  large  numbers  are  accommodated  standing,  of  whom 
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return  is  given  in  the  abstracts,  though  in  another  table  the 
number  of  attendants  is  given,  not  at  186,111,  but  at  305,393. 

*  The  rate  ab  which  the  Eoman  CathoHcs  have  iacreased  in  the  last 
half  century  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  statistics  from  the 
period  since  1824,  given  ante,  page  ci.,  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
doubtful  indication  supplied  by  the  dates  at  which  exisl^og  edifices 
were  erected.  From  this  source  it  appears  that  in  1824  there  wexo 
346  Roman-cathoHc  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  while  in  1853 
the  number  had  increased  to  616.  If  we  asstune  that  the  proportion 
of  sittings  to  a  chapel  was  the  same  (314)  at  each  of  these  periods  as 
in  1851,  the  number  in  1824  would  be  108,644,  and  the  number  in 
1853  would  be  193,424 ;  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thirty  years  being 
87*2  per  cent.  During  very  nearly  the  same  interval  (viz.,  from  1821 
to  1851),  the  sittings  of  all  Protestant  bodies,  unitedly  increased  from 
5,985,842  to  9,982,533,  the  rate  being  66*8  per  cent.  For  every  1000 
of  the  population,  the  Roman  Catholics  provided  8  sittings  in  1824, 
10  sittings  in  1853.  The  Protestants  provided  for  every  1000  persons, 
499  sittings  in  1821,  and  557  sittings  in  1851.  The  proportion  of 
sittings  belonginging  to  Roman  CathoUcs  to  those  belonging  to  Pro- 
testants was  1*8  to  100,  at  the  former  period,  and  1*9  to  100  at  the 
latter.' — pp.  cxlvii.,  cxlviii. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  calculations,  founded  on  aU  the 
returns,  is — that  there  is  wanted  an  additional  supply  of 
1,644,734  sittings  in  the  large  town  districts,  and  espedalr^  in 
London.  These  would  require  the  erection  of  at  least  two  thou- 
sand  large  places  of  woi'ship.  Of  the  accommodation  now 
existing, — 

5,317,915,  are  provided  by  the  Church  of  England; 

4,894,648,  by  other  churches; 

10,212,563,  total  provision  made ; 
1,644,734,  to  be  supplied ; 

11,857,297,  the  provision  required. 

The  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  inspires  encouragement 
for  the  future.  The  proportion  of  the  sittmgs  has  risen  from 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  to  57  per  cent.  Several  societies, 
of  a  missionary  character,  are  spendin^r  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  on  this  object  Additional  services  might  probably 
be  conducted  in  most  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  large 
towns.  Public  buildings  may  be  used  almost  indefinitely  for  such 
as  have  any  dislike  to  churches  and  chapela  But,  supposing 
adequate  accommodation  provided  for  all  who  may  attend  some 
place  of  public  worship  if  they  will,  what  reason  have  we  to 
expect  that  the  accortimodation  wouJd  be  used  f  In  point  of  fact, 
less  than  half  of  the  accommodation  now  provided  is  habitually 
used     'It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  5^288,294  who  eveiy 
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Sunday  neglect  religious  ordinances,  do  so  of  their  ovm  free 
choice,  and  are  not  compelled  to  be  absent  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  of  sittings.' 

*  The  most  important  fact  which  this  investigation  as  to  attendance 
brings  before  us  is  unquestionably  the  alarming  number  of  the  non» 
attendants.  Even  in  the  least  unfavoiirable  aspect  of  the  figures  just 
presented,  and  assvuning  (as  no  doubt  is  right)  that  the  5,288,294 
absent  every  Simday  are  not  always  the  same  individuals,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  a  sadly  formiduhle  portion  of  the  English  people  are 
habitual  neqlecters  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  to  what  particular  class  of  the  commiuiity  this  portion 
in  the  main  belongs.  The  middle  classes  have  augmented  rather  than 
diminished  that  devotional  sentiment  and  strictness  of  attention  to 
religious  services  by  which  for  several  centuries  they  have  so  eminently 
been  distinguished.  With  the  upper  classes,  too,  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion has  obtained  of  late  a  marked  degree  of  notice,  and  a  regular 
church  attendance  is  now  ranked  among  the  recognised  proprieties  of 
life.  It  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  these  two  classes  that  the  number 
of  religious  structures  has  of  late  years  so  increased.  But  while  the 
labouring  myriads  of  our  country  have  been  multiplying  with  our 
multiplied  material  prosperity,  it  cannot,  it  is  feared,  be  stated  that  a 
corresponding  increase  has  occurred  in  the  attendance  of  this  class  at 
our  religious  edifices.  More  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns  it  is 
observable  how  absolutely  insignificant  a  portion  of  the  congregations 
is  composed  of  artisans.  They  fill,  perhaps,  in  youth,  our  National, 
British,  and  Sunday  schools,  and  there  receive  the  elements  of  religious 
education ;  but,  no  sooner  do  they  mingle  in  the  active  world  of 
labour  than,  subjected  to  the  constant  action  of  opposing  influences, 
they  soon  become  as  utter  strangers  to  religious  ordinances  as  the 
people  of  a  heathen  coxmtry.  From  whatever  cause,  in  them  or  in  the 
manner  of  their  treatment  by  religious  bodies,  it  is  sadly  certain  that 
this  vast,  uitelligent,  and  growingly  important  section  of  our  country- 
men are  thoroughly  estranged  from  our  religious  institutions  in  their 
present  aspect.  Probably,  indeed,  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  has  been 
exaggerated,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  popular  meaning,  as  implying 
some  degree  of  intellectual  effort  and  decision ;  but  no  doubt  a  great 
extent  of  negative,  inert  indifference  prevails,  the  practical  effects  of 
whieh  are  much  the  same.  There  is  a  sect,  originated  j'ecently,  adhe- 
rents to  a  system  called  "  Secularism :"  the  principal  tenet  being  that, 
as  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  (in  their  view)  at  all  events  susceptible 
of  some  degree  of  doubt,  while  the  fact  and  the  necessities  of  a  present 
lile  are  matters  of  direct  sensation,  it  is  therefore  prudent  to  attend 
exelusively  to  the  concerns  of  that  existence  which  is  certain  and  im- 
mediate— not  wasting  energies  required  for  present  duties  by  a  prepa- 
ration for  remote  and  merely  possible  contingencies.  This  is  the  creed 
which  probably  with  most  exiactncss  indicates  the  faith  which  virtually, 
though  not  professedly,  is  entertained  by  the  masses  of  our  working 
population ;  by  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labourer  aUke ;  by  hosts  of 
minor  shopkeepers  and  Sunday  traders ;  and  by  miserable  denizens  of 

Il2 
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courts  and  crowded  alleys.  They  are  unconscious  secularists — 
engrossed  by  the  demands,  the  trials,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  passing 
hour,  and  ignorant  or  careless  of  a  future.  They  are  never  or  but 
seldom  seen  in  our  religious  congregations ;  and  the  melancholy  &ct 
is  thus  impressed  upon  our  notice  that  the  classes  which  are  most  in 
need  of  the  restraints  and  consolations  of  religian  are  the  classes  which 
are  most  without  them.^ — ^p.  clviii. 

The  dislike  so  manifestly  shown  by  our  labouring  population 
to  religious  associations  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  obtrusion  of 
social  distinctions  on  their  notice  in  the  forms  and  arrangements  ; 
to  the  want  of  sympathy  with  their  suflFerings  on  the  part  of 
professed  Christians ;  to  the  misconceptions  cherished  by  work- 
ing men  regarding  the  motives  of  Clmstian  ministers ;  and  to 
the  poverty,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  filth  and  vice,  of 
their  condition.  Each  of  these  hinderances  to  attendance  on 
public  worship  is  one  which  we  are  not  without  the  means  of 
removing,  if  we  go  wisely  and  heartily  to  work ;  and  some  of 
these  are  attended  to  in  the  Report. 

For  the  filling  of  the  places  already  built,  or  in  coiuse  of  being 
built,  Mr.  Mann  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  augmented  agencies 
for  acting  aggressively  upon  the  irreligious  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. The  people  are  not  inaccessible.  They  are  reached  in 
large  numbers.  Various  schemes  are  even  now  in  operation  for 
familiar  intercourse  with  them  on  the  part  of  judicious  and  kind 
teachers.  Much  will  be  done  by  the  sub-division  of  parishes, 
and  much  more  might  be  done  by  missions  unrestricted  by 
parochial  notions.  More  liberal  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by  preadi- 
ing  will  have  to  be  diffused  among  churchmen,  and  not  much 
less  among  dissenters.  The  extension  of  the  episcopate  and  the 
removal  of  suffragan  bishops  woidd  contribute  largely,  we  doubt 
not,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  *  prominent 
facts  elicited  by  the  whole  inquiry'  are  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mann 
in  the  following  brief  statement : — 

*  The  great  fivcts  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  elicited  by  this 
inquiry  are,  that,  even  taking  the  accommodation  provided  by  all  the 
sects,  including  the  most  extravagant  unitedly,  there  are  1,644,784 
inhabitants  of  England  who,  if  all  who  might  attend  religious  services 
were  willing  to  attend,  would  not  be  able,  on  account  of  insufficient  room, 
to  join  in  public  worship ;  that  this  deficiency  prevails  almost  exclu- 
sively in  towns,  especially  lar(/e  towns ;  that  if  these  1,644,734  persons 
are  to  be  deprived  of  all  excuse  for  non-attendance,  there  must  be  at 
least  as  many  additional  sittings  furnished,  equal  to  about  2000 
churches  and  chapels,  and  a  certain  number  more  if  any  of  the  present 
provisions  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  value ;  and  that  even  such  addi* 
tional  accommodation  will  fall  short  of  the  requirement  if  the  edifices 
are  so  often,  as  at  present,  dosed.  Further,  it  appears  that  as  many 
as  5^288;294  persons  able  to  attend  are  every  Sunday  absent  firom 
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religious  services,  for  all  of  whom  there  is  accommodation  for  at  least 
one  service ;  that  neglect  like  this,  in  spite  of  opportmiities  for  wor- 
ship, indicates  the  insufficiency  of  any  mere  addition  to  the  number  of 
religious  huildings  ;  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  fill  the  churches 
when  provided ;  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  efficient,  earnest,  religious  teachers,  clerical  or 
lay,  by  whose  persuasions  the  reluctant  popidation  might  be  won.' — 
p.  clxvii. 

In  examining  these  valuable  Tables,  and  the  judicious  Report 
based  upon  them,  we  find  some  truths  of  great  practical  interest 
elucidated  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

We  are  living  in  a  country  which  possesses  a  larger  amount  of 
personal  and  civil  freedom  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Our 
freedom  has  been  won  for  us  by  our  religion,  by  the  manliness  it 
produces — the  confidence  it  inspires — the  harmonious  action  it 
secures — and  the  deep  regard  for  humanity  which  it  breathes 
through  the  heart  of  the  people.  We  cannot  but  be  thankful  for 
the  large  exhibition  afiforded  by  these  tables  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  at  once  insuring  freedom,  guarding  it  against 
the  excesses  of  riot  and  insurrection  from  below,  and  against 
the  oppressions  of  tyranny  from  above. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  of  population  during 
the  last  half  century,  the  progress  of  provision  for  public  worship 
among  ourselves,  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  of 
institutions  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  of  societies  for  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations,  has  been  greater. 

While  the  number  of  national  churches  built  during  the  last  fifty 
years  is  2529,  at  a  cost  of  ,£9,087,000,  to  which  the  public  funds 
have  contributed  ^1,693,4-29 — leaving  the  large  sum  of  seven 
millions,  four  himdred  and  twenty-three  thousand,  five  himdred 
and  seventy-one  pounds  to  be  raised  by  private  benefactions.  Not 
only  have  these  vast  benefactions  been  provided  by  the  sponta- 
neous gifts  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England :  they  have 
raised  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  for  the  support  of 
special  organizations  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  our  home  popu- 
lation, besides  i?250,000  bestowed  on  foreign  missions,  and  a 
large  porportion  of  support  to  institutions,  such  as  the  Bible 
Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  sustained  by  several 
denominations.  It  is  to  us,  dissenters  as  we  are,  a  matter  for  un- 
feigned joy,  that  the  grand  vital  principles  of  Christianity  are  so 
active  and  fruitful  in  a  church  which  many  of  its  members 
imagine  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  and  which,  we  do  most  con- 
scientiously believe,  will  be  all  that  her  best  friends  could  wish 
her  to  be,  when  she  relies  entirely  upon  her  rich  resources,  with- 
out any  compulsory  powers  from  the  state. 

In  compai-ing  the  Church  of  England  with  the  non-established 
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churches,  we  observe  that  out  of  34,467  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  Church  of  England  has  1 4,077 — ^the 
other  churches  have  20,290 ;  of  9,467,738  sittings,  the  Church  of 
England  has  5,317,915 — ^the  other  churches  have  4,894,64a  If 
we  separate  Wales,  including  Slonmouth, 

The  dissenters  have    2498  places,  with  602,877  sittings. 
*  The  church'     .     .     947    ...     .    264,548 


Leaving  a  balance  of   1519  888,829  in  favour  of  dis* 

senters. 

Again,  comparing  Hhe  church'  and  dissenters  in  Lancashire, 
the  returns  give— 

For  dissenters     .     .     .  1150  places,  with  423,789  sittingB. 
For  *  the  church'     .     .     529    .     .     .     .    889,546 


Balance  for  dissenters  .     621  34,243 

Once  more,  comparing  'the  church'  with  dissenters  in  York- 
shire, the  returns  give — 

For  disftenters     .     .     .  2466  places,  with  626,617  sittings. 
For  *  the  church'     .     .  1143    ....    457,594 


Balance  for  dissenters  .  1323  places,  with  169,023  sittings. 

Further,  the  attendants  on  public  worship  on  the  SOth  llaidi, 
1851,  in  Wales,  were — 

Morning.  Afternoon.  Evening. 
At  dissenting  chapels .  .  .  247,394  134,835  324,859 
AtchurchcH 85,089        40,525        31,454 


Balance  for  dissenters      .     .  162,305  9i,810  295,405 

In  Yorkshire — 

Morning.  Afternoon.  Evening. 

At  disscntinjr  chapels .     .     .  220,977  185,992  215,740 

At  churches 16S,712  120,751  53,280 


Balance  for  dissenters      .     .     52,205         65,241       162,400 


The  calculations  made  in  these  retums  are  confessedly  ii 
plete  ;  still  they  are  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  broad 
(1)  That  a  lavg(;  proportion  of  accommotiation  for  rrfigiowi 
worsliip  providtMl  by  the  Church  of  England  is  so  uneqnally  <fis- 
tributed  as  to  ]je  pntdicnUy  of  no  value  ;  (2)  that  the  increaas  «f 
church  accommodation  in  large  towns  is  very  rapid  ;  (3)  thaltks 
dissent<*rs  turn  their  ]>Iace8  to  7)iore  (f^wn^Tif  than churchmeii do; 
(4)  that  the  spirit  of  dissent  is  gaining  ground  in  our  lansr 
populations ;  and  (5)  that,  after  all  the  efforts  of  all  diiUMSS 
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there  remains  a  mass  of  one  third  of  the  population  that  does  not 
publicly  worship  God  at  all. 

In  writing,  mainly,  for  Protestant  dissenters,  we  are  anxious  to 
offer  to  them  a  few  simple  practical  suggestions,  grounded  on  the 
Report  we  have  been  examining. 

It  ought  to  excite  special  thankfulness  that  the  Christian 
principle  of  uncompdled  religion,  and  uncompdled  support  of 
its  institutions,  receives  so  strong  a  testimony  on  its  behalf  in 
these  Returns.  Out  of  2529  churches  built  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  mne  millions  <^ 
money,  it  appears  that  during  the  earlier  thirty  years  the  number 
built  was  not  more  than  500,  to  which  the  sum  of  one  million, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  and  forty-four  pounds  were 
granted  from  the  public  funds ;  while  in  the  later  twenty  years — 
only  oifie4hird  of  the  time — six  millions  and  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand pounds  were  spent  on  two  thousand  and  twenty-nine 
churches — more  than  Jive  timea  as  many  churches — to  which  the 
state  contributed  only  five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand,  three 
himdred  and  eighty-five  pounds :— the  voluntary  subscriptions  in 
the  thirty  years  amounting  to  one  million,  eight  himdred  and 
forty-seven  thousaud,  nine  hundred  aud  fiflv-«ix  pounds ;  but,  in 
the  twenty  years,  to  five  millions,  five  hunared  and  seventy-five 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifteen  pounda  We  have  no  Table  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  other  Protestant  communities  ;  but 
we  gather  from  the  Report  that  there  existed  in  1851  twenty 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety  places  of  public  worship,  aU 
built  on  the  same  principle,  and  most  of  them  within  the  same 
lialf  century,  at  a  cost  which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating,  but 
probably  not  less  than  Ten  Millions. 

While  the  active  power  of  freedom  is  thus  so  manifest  in  the 
religious  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  commercial  and  political 
life  of  the  nation,  we  are  to  remember  that  this  freedom  has  been 
somewhat  checked  by  the  existence  of  a  church  established  by 
law,  endowed  by  the  state,  and  clothed  with  a  large  amount  of 
public  authority,  and  aristocratic  and  traditional  preferences  secur- 
ing on  its  behalf  nearly  all  the  rank,  and  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  wealth,  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  prestige,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  England,  we  learn  from  the  TaUe 
marked  *  K — The  Comparative  Position  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Dissenting  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  Countiy*— 
that  in  the  coimties  of  England  and  Wales  the  sittings  provided 
by  the  Church  of  England  is  for  27*6  per  cent  of  the  population, 
while  the  dissenters  provide  for  28*4  of  the  population ;  wheres^ 
in  46  of  the  great  towns  the  church  provides  47*8  per  oen&i 
and  the  dissenters  provide  52*2  per  cent  of  the  sitting&  If  we 
take  the  counties  separately,  we  find  a  large  prepooderanoe  of 
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dissenters  in  Bedford,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Durham,  Lan- 
caster, Monmouth,  Northumberland,  Nottingham,  the  East, 
North,  and  West  Ridings  of  York,  North  Wales,  and  South 
Wales :  in  the  remaining  counties  there  is  a  great  preponderanoe 
of  church  accommodation,  of  which,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
being  in  the  rural  districts,  one-third  are  open  only  once  on  a 
Sunday,  and  then  but  thinly  attended.  If  we  take  the  towns 
separately,  we  find  a  large  preponderance  of  dissenters  in 
thiHy-four  towns — Ashton-under-Lyne,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Bury,  Derby,  Devonport^  Dudley, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Merthyr-Tydfil,  Newcastle,  Nottinff* 
ham,  Oldham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  rreston,  Rochdale,  Salfoid, 
Sheffield,  Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Sunderland,  Swansea, 
Wigan,  W^olverhampton;  while  we  find  a  preponderance  d 
church  accommodation  in  eleven  towns — Bath,  Brighton,  Chel- 
tenham, Coventnr,  Exeter,  Ipswich,  Liverpool,  London,  Norwich, 
Southampton,  W  orcester. 

From  another  Table  (*M.  Comparative  View  of  the  Frequency 
with  which  the  various  Religious  Bodies  make  use  of  the  aooom* 
modation  provided  for  by  them  respectively')  we  leam  that  in 
the  Church  of  England  it  is  33*2  per  cent. ;  in  the  other  reli- 

S'ous  denominations  it  is  SoG  per  cent  And  from  Table  ' N, 
umber  of  Persons  present  at  the  most  numerously  attended 
Service  on  Sunday,  March  30th,  1853,'  we  leam  that^  of  the  entire 
number,  6,356,222  there  were — 

3,110,782  Protestant  DiBseutore. 
2i9,dS9  lioman  CathoHcB. 
24,793  Other  Bodies. 

3,38'1,9(>4!  Total  Nonconformist. 
2,971,258  Church  of  England. 

413,706  Balance  cf  Nonconformists. 

While  these  comparisons  bring  out  the  relative  strength  of  the 
several  religious  bodies  of  England  and  Wales,  it  ought  not  to  be 
foi^otten  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  not  included  in  the 
Census,  and  that  the  state  of  Gr&tt  Britain  and  Ireland  it  not 
yet  before  u&  Doubtless  there  lais  a  time  when  the  Euimx^mJ 
Community,  styled  the  Church  of  England,  was  the  church  of  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  nation ;  but  tliat  is  so  far  from  being  the  CMO 
now,  that  more  than  lialf  of  the  nation  is  untaught  by  die  deigj 
of  that  commimity,  and  has  no  share  in  whatever  benefits  «• 
supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  members.  The  majority  of  the 
nation  is  living  in  an  tjccomm un icated  condition.  We  have  been 
lately  studying  the   ^Constitutions  and   Canons  Ecdeuelaoelt 
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treated  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  President  of  the  Con- 
vocation lor  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  the  said  Province,  and  agreed  upon,  with  the  king's 
Majesty's  License,  in  their  synod  begun  at  London  A.D.  1 603, 
and  now  published,  for  the  due  observation  of  them,  by  his 
Majesty's  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  England.'  In  these 
'  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiasticad,'  we  find  the  following 
description  of  persons  are  excommunicated,  ipaofddo: — 

*  Those  who  affirm  that  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established 
under  the  King's  Majesty  is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  chiirch,  teaching 
and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles ; — those  who  affirm  that 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  containeth  anything  in  it  that  is  repug- 
nant to  the  Scriptures; — ^those  who  affirm  that  the  Articles  are  in  any 
part  erroneous  or  superstitious,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good 
conscience  subscribe  unto; — those  who  impugn  as  unscriptural  the 
government  of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch-deacons; 
— combine  themselves  in  a  new  brotherhood; — ^and  all  who  affirm  that 
churches,  not  held  and  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  may  rightly 
challenge  to  themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches.' 

These  '  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical'  are  regularly 
published,  along  with  the  Homilies  and  Articles,  by  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society.  We  are  not  quite  sure  how  far  Mr. 
Mann  is  right  in  saying  *  the  Canons  of  1603,  contain,  so  far  as  the 
clergy  are  concerned,  her  code  of  discipline.'  (Report  p.  xxxiiL) 
We  presume  that  the  Toleration  Act,  and  other  acts  of  parlia- 
ment of  a  similar  description,  overrule  the  Canons  Ecclesiastical 

We  would  not  have  it  forgotten  by  whom  these  glorious  liberties 
have  been  won,  and  at  what  cost.  We  think  of  Leighton  and 
Buuyan,  and  thousands  who  suffered  loss,  imprisonment,  and 
death,  for  doing  what  the  majority  of  the  ruvtion  now  do  under 
the  protection  of  British  law,  and  we  can  fancy  the  delight  with 
which  they  would  hail  a  report  hke  this,  and  feel  that  they  had 
not  suffered  nor  died  in  vain.  We  do  think  that  it  is  well  for  us 
to  refresh  our  hearts  ^vith  the  remembrance  of  the  men  who 
sowed  in  tears  what  we  now  reap  in  joy. 

The  broad  facts  exhibited  by  these  returns  are  of  the  most 
profound,  sublime,  and  animating  character.  These  arithmetical 
calculations  and  statistical  tables  are  not,  in  themselves,  attractive 
to  the  greater  part  even  of  our  reading  population  ;  but  men  can 
be  easily  made  to  understand  that  thes«  masses  of  figures  repre- 
sent the  thoughts,  the  tears,  the  struggles,  the  prayers,  the  deaths, 
and  the  undying  testimonials  of  more  men  and  women  than  we 
can  count ;  they  display  the  fruits  of  ages  of  sorrow ;  they  bring 
before  us  stately  temples  and  lowly  chapels,  the  lovely  villages  of 
England's  plains  and  valleys,  the  stirring  crowds  of  her  busy 
towns,  the  labours  of  her  many  thousand  pastors  and  teachers. 
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the  quiet  homes,  the  stillness  of  Sabbath,  the  glow  of  worship* 
the  wisdom  of  teaching,  the  moving  of  millions  of  minds  and 
hearts — the  gnnid  vjeekiy  irajmlse  that  makes  England  such  a 
hive  of  industry,  such  a  mart  of  commerce,  such  a  queen  among 
the  nations  of  the  free.  *That  Sabbath  was  a  high  day,'  on 
wliich,  without  constraint  or  bribery,  the  millions  of  our  people 
rallied  around  the  standards  of  their  fathers,  or  those  which  their  own 
hands  had  planted.  To  have  seen  them  all,  native  and  foreigner, 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  the  priest  in  gorgeous  robe  or  plain 
surplice,  the  varied  ordei*s  of  dissenters  dressed  as  at  other  tunes, 
all  doing  the  same  thing,  each  in  his  o^m  way, — none  to  make 
them  afraid, — ^none,  we  hope,  even  wishing  that  they  could !  Surely 
the  banner  of  England  never  waved  so  royallv  on  battle  field,  on 
tournament,  on  tlie  mountain  wave,  or  on  the  ])alace  tower,  as 
it  fluttered  in  the  air  of  freedom  for  the  defence  of  these  wor- 
shipping millions.  And  such  a  day  as  that  comes  once  a  week, 
bringing  over  many  weaiy  workers  an  e*irthly  heaven.  The  ham- 
mer and  the  axe,  the  loom  and  the  saw,  the  dark  mine  and  the 
fiirrowed  fidd,  the  busy  street  and  shop,  and  wharf  and  counting- 
house  ami  factory,  are  laid  aside,  and  men  are  put  in  mind  of 
God  s  love  to  them ;  their  hearts  are  raised  to  heaven  and  sweet- 
ened with  piety,  ma<le  soft  for  tender  duties,  strengthened  with 
bravery  for  life's  battle ;  they  drink  of  the  waters  that  flow  from 
a  fountain  far  above  them,  and  renew  their  covenants  of  luve, 
and  faith,  an<I  honour. 

Not  that  we  are  willing  to  sink  the  peculiarities  of  our  own 
faith  in  the  vague  satisfaction  with  whicn  one  sees  the  millions 
of  our  count rynien  professodly  (»ngageil  so  sublimely  and  so 
bleKs<.'<llv  as  they  are  on  evorv  Sundav  in  the  vear.  We  do  not  look 
witli  satisfaction  on  S4^mething  like  one-third  of  the  population  of 
England  coinmittetl  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Fmi*.  th^aigh  we  cheerfully  admit  that  large  numltei^ 
of  the  clorgv  nf  that  Church  are  enlightened  and  faithful  men, 
what  ])r<»iHn1i<)n  of  tlimi  nwy  bear  this  character  we  have  not 
the  nu-ans  of  asrorlaiiiing.  At  tbe  same  time,  when  we  consider 
the  class  of  persons  from  whom  tlu'  clergy  come,  the  preparatory 
training  tli«*y  undergo,  th«»  motives,  othn*  than  rdujiouHf  which 
draw  tln*ni  to  this  )m»ft*ssion,  thf-  great  amount  of  merely  formal 
cerfnir.iiiis  in  wliich  their  dutio<  consist,  and.  more  than  all,  llie 
illiberal  tenilciicies  exliibited  bv  s<»  inanv  of  them,  we  caimot  look 
without  painful  concern  at  the  cold  formalism  and  degrading 
8U])erstition  which  s<»  largely  pervade  their  ministrations. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  ot'  noneniifonnists  to  lie  perpetually 
urging  on  the  general  i»ublieiiiiiid.  ni»t  only  in  towns,  but  through- 
out tiM*  country,  their  strong  objections  to  a  stale  of  things  which 
presents  so  much  the  appearance  of  religious  worship  with  m 
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little  of  intelligent  belief,  manly  judgment,  evangelical  soundness, 
and  spiritual  character.  Let  evangelical  dissenters  take  their 
stand  on  the  facts  embodied  in  this  Report,  and  earnestly  exert 
themselves  to  remove  from  a  system  which  they  conscientiously 
disapprove  all  the  sanction  which,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  it  receives  from  the  public  authority  of  the  Stata  While 
the  '  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Beligion  from  State  Patronage 
and  Contror  labours,  as  we  trust  it  will,  with  increasing 
co-operation  from  both  religious  and  politicsd  parties,  to  secure 
the  abrogation  of  all  laws  which  give  me  Church  of  England  an 
ascendancy  which  is  not  religious,  but  secular,  based  not  on 
reason  and  equity,  but  in  ancient  usage  and  interested  prejudice, 
let  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  in  the  personal  and  spiritual 
nature  of  reUgion,  put  on  new  strength  and  purpose  in  exposing 
the  evils  existing  tn  the  Church  itself,  as  a  church,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  its  thraldom  and  sulDserviency  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day.  Let  them  denounce  the  unscriptural  usurpa- 
tions of  its  prelacy,  its  priesthood,  its  sacraments,  and  its  super- 
stitions, by  disusing  among  the  people,  with  the  earnestness 
which  is  calm,  wise,  active,  patient,  and  hopeful,  those  simple 
principles  which  are  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  spaak 
plainly  to  the  moral  judgments  and  the  religious  susceptibilities 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  can  be  done  without 
hostility  to  any  man :  if  not,  still  let  it  be  done ;  for  truth  and 
conscience  ought  to  rule  the  people. 

While  we  look  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  Church  of  England, 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  fondness  for  dissent  We 
accept  the  term  merely  as  a  conventional  distinction,  having  only 
a  relative  significance :  let  there  be  no  Establishment  and  there  can 
be  no  dissent  The  most  ultra  dissenters  are  they  who  believe  no- 
thing which  the  Church  of  England  believes,  and  do  nothingvf\Ach 
the  Church  of  England  does ;  while  those  who  bear  the  name, 
the  dissenters  of  England,  are  men  who  professedly  make  a  con- 
science of  matters  which  they  believe  to  be  neglected  in  the 
beliefs  and  in  the  practices  of  the  Church  established  by  law. 
Why  should  they,  by  laWj  be  compelled  to  support  the  structures 
and  the  oflScials  of  a  Church  from  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
their  secession  ?  Why  are  their  sons  excluded  from  the  great  public 
seminaries,  and  the  ancient  universities,  and  the  childeren  of  their 
poor  from  the  national  schools?  Why  should  they  be  marked  as  leas 
loyal,  less  respectable,  less  worthy  of  any  position  for  which  they 
are  intellectually  and  morally  fit,  than  the  millions  who  have  but  to 
profess  adherence  to  * theChurch'  ?  Reason  there  is  none  for  all  this : 
much  reason,  indeed,  for  the  contrary.  Surely,  then,  th^re  ought 
to  be  no  hesitation,  no  inactivity  among  the  protestant  dissenters 
of  England  in  pressing  on  their  fellow-countrymen  the  sacred 
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claims  of  their  own  freedom,  and  of  the  principles  which  give  to 
that  freedom  its  dignity  and  it«  value.  There  are  twenty  thousand 
protestant  dissenting  congregations  in  England  and  Wales,  to 
say  nothing  now  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  who  could  join  in  vigorous 
measures  for  exhibitmg  to  the  country  in  a  powerful  and  striking 
protest  against  what  they,  all  alike,  believe  to  be  the  faults  of  the 
old  feudal  system,  from  which  they  severally  dissent.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  the  doing  of  what  we  recommend  would  provoke 
controversy.  And  who  is  afraid  of  controversy?  Were  not  slave- 
holders afraid  of  it  ?  Were  not  the  monopolists  of  bread  afraid 
of  it  ?  Are  not  the  holders  of  ancient  errors,  the  serfe  of  unex- 
amined prejudices,  afraid  of  it  ?  Truth,  principle,  eamestneas, 
conscience,  benevolence,  have  no  fear ;  and  they  who  profess  them 
are  bound  to  show  that  they  do  not  shun  the  most  keen  and 
sifting  examination  of  those  conviction& 

We  must  say  a  little  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  these  returns.  In  182:l*  there  were  34-6  chapels  in  Ei^land 
and  Wales  :  in  1853  the  number  had  increased  to  616.  There 
are  now  1 1  colleges,  and  88  religious  houses — 15  for  men,  73  for 
women ;  and  the  number  of  priests  is  875.  *  The  number  of 
attendants  on  the  Census-Sunday  (making  an  estimated  addition 
for  27  chapels,  the  returns  of  which  were  silent  on  this  point) 
was:  morning,  252,783;  afternoon,  53,967;  evening,  76,880. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  morning  the  number  of  attendants 
was  more  than  the  number  of  sittings.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  Roman-catholic  cnapels  there  is  more  than  one 
morning  service,  attended  by  different  individuals.'  It  appean 
on  this  showing,  that,  though  the  increase  is  considerable,  arising 
entirely,  we  believe,  from  the  increased  facilities  for  immigntion 
from  Ireland,  and  though  the  tendencies  towanls  Romanism  have 
l>een  strongly  marki^l  in  both  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  there  is  nothing  like  the  general  aggrandizement  of 
popery,  about  which  so  much  alarm  has  freauently  been 
expressed  by  Protestants,  and  so  many  boasts  have  been  uttered 
by  papists.  In  the  counties  of  Himtingdon  and  Rutland  no  plaod 
of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  is  retumeil ;  in  Bedfordshire  1 ;  in 
Westmoreland  2  ;  in  Cambridgeshire  3 ;  in  Hertfordshire  4 ;  in 
Herefordshire  5;  in  Nottingham  5;  the  largest  number,  114,  is  in 
Lanciishire.  The  luinibor  uf  sittings  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
entire  ])Opulatiou — a  smaller  number  than  that  of  the  Calvinist 
Metliixlists,  une-fourth  of  the  nunilxjr  provided  for  by  Baptists, — 
one-sixth  of  the  miinber  provided  by  independents— one-twelfth 
of  the  Wcsleyan  Methodists, — and  less  than  one  twenty-ninth  of 
the  Church  of  Enghind.  In  L:inca.shire,  where  they  most  abound, 
they  i»r(ivide  sittings  for  rather  more  than  two  per  cent  of  * 
populutiun  amounting  to  2,OG7.*30]  ;  while,  in  the  same  county. 
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the  Church  of  England  provides  sittings  for  more  than  nineteen 
per  cent.,  and  other  protestant  churches  provide  for  more  than 
seventeen  per  cent.  In  London  they  return  no  places  for  St 
Luke ;  East  London ;  West  London ;  Shoreditch ;  Bethnal  Green; 
St.  Saviour,  Southwark  ;  Newinffton  ;  Lambeth  ;  Camberwell ; 
Rotherhithe;  or  Lewisham ; — ^while  their  lai]gest  congregations  are 
in  Kensington  ;  Marylebone  ;  St.  Pancras;  Uity  of  London ;  Ber- 
mondsey;  Greenwich ;  and  the  largest  of  all  in  St  George's, 
Southwark. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  particulars  in  this  Report  relates 
to  the  *  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormonites,'  of  whose  history  we 
have  given  a  detailed  accoimt  in  a  former  number.  They  now 
occupy  in  England  222  places  of  worship,  in  which  are  22,555 
free  sittings,  and  in  which  were  35,326  attendances  on  the 
Census-Sunday. — Of  these  there  were  1685  in  London  ;  223  in 
the  south-eastern  counties ;  942  in  the  south-midland  counties  ; 
635  in  the  eastern  counties  ;  1235  in  the  south-western  counties  ; 
2645  in  the  west-midland  counties ;  1961  in  the  north-midland 
counties;  1969  in  the  north-western  counties;  1053  in  York- 
shire; 192  in  the  northern  counties ;  2739  in  the  Welsh  counties. 
We  have  none  in  Cornwall,  Westmoreland,  or  the  North-Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  spread  over  nearly  the 
entire  country.  Of  many  of  the  following  congregations  we 
never  heard  before: — Orthodox  Christians,  New  Christians, 
Primitive  Christians,  New  Testament  Christians,  Original 
Christians,  United  Christians,  Gospel  Pilgrims,  Free  Gospel 
Christians,  Believers,  Gospel  Refugees,  Free  Thinking  Chris- 
tians, Teetotalers,  Benevolent  Methodists,  Israelites,  Christian 
Israelites,  Temperance  Wesleyans,  Temperance  Christians,  Free- 
thinkers, Rational  Progressionists ;  and  we  did  not  expect  that  in 
1851  there  would  still  be  four  congregations  o{  Southcottiaiis, 

The  most  oppressive  qiiestion  suggested  by  the  Report  is  that 
which  we  have  often  pondered — How  are  the  working  Toen  who 
do  not  attend  our  j)lc^ce8  of  worship  to  be  reached  by  the 
Gospel  ?  We  cannot  think  of  doing  more  than  advert  to  it  now 
that  we  have  reached  our  limits.  It  deserves  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, on  which  we  propose  to  enter  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  ill  an  early  futiure  number  of  this  journal. 
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These  publications  belong  to  the  '  Traveller's  Library,*  of  whidi  thej 
fonn  Parts  53-50  inclusive.  Each  has  a  character  of  its  own,  audi 
will  be  read  with  much  pleasure  by  a  large  class.  '  The  Bussians  o£ 
the  South'  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  read  on  the  Southern  pio- 
vinces  of  the  Czar.  Within  narrow  limits,  and  at  a  very  small  coat»  it 
supplies  a  large  mass  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  social  condition,  and 
coninicR'ial '  prosjK'cts,  of  a  |>eople  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  known  lO 
little.  !Mr.  Brooks  is  a  keen  observer,  an  industrious  collector  of  factSi 
and  a  very  pleasing  narrator  of  the  incidents  noticed.  There  is  a 
pleasantry  in  his  style  which  keeps  attention  alive,  while  his  words 
bespeak  a  truthfulness  which  insures  respect  and  confidence.  In  com* 
mon  with  all  other  well-informed  witnesses,  he  bears  strong  te«tinx>nj 
to  the  universal  corruption  of  Russian  officials,  and  the  wretched  ooa> 
dition  of*  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Kemp's  '  Indications  of  Instinct'  is  designed  '  to  presi*nt  to  the 
traveller  a  littlo  )>opular  scientific  reading,  wliich,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
interesting.'  It  is  slight  praise  to  say  that  it  answers  its  puipose. 
Tlu*  instincts  of  plants,  of  animals  lower  tliau  iuseets,  of  insocta  taem* 
selvi's,  ol'  fishes  and  reptiles,  of  birds  and  of  mammals,  with  the  reik 
sonin«^  )M)W('rs  of  th<>  hii^lior  animals  and  the  instinctive  beliefii  of 
man.  are  illustratiHi  in  th«'  <  nurse  of  eight  chapters,  in  a  strlo  of 
intimate  familiarity  and  of  great  interest.  We  have  reatl  the  work  with 
verv  eunsiiltTable  plrasun*,  and  cordiallv  reconnnend  it  as  suited  to 
enlarp"  the  fiel<i  of  knowledge,  and  to  deei)en  the  impression  of  an  aU- 
pervading  intelligi'mv. 

Mr.  Lannian's  *  Adventures'  is  a  work  o(  a  different  character  finom 
either  of  these.     Relin(iui&hing  a  mercantile  career  in  New  York,  the 
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author  started,  some  years  since,  *  for  the  Western  States,  more  intent 
on  pleasure  than  fortime  making.'  The  narrative  of  his  wanderings, 
was  in  part  communicated  to  the  American  public,  through  the  medium 
of  their  periodical  press,  and  elicited  warm  commendation  from  some 
of  the  best  writers  of  that  country.  '  I  am  glad,*  said  Washington 
Irving,  addressing  Mr,  Lanman,  '  that  you  intend  to  publish  your 
narrative  and  descriptive  writings  in  a  collected  form.  They  carry  us 
into  fastnesses  of  our  mountains,  the  depths  of  our  forests,  the  watery 
wilderness  of  our  lakes  and  rivers;  giving  us  pictures  of  savage  life  and 
savage  tribes,  Indian  legends,  fishing  and  hunting  anecdotes,  the  adven- 
tures of  trappers  and  backwoodsmen,  our  whole  arcanum,  in  short, 
of  indigenous  poetry  and  romance.'  This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is 
merited.  We  need  not  add  anything  to  such  commendation,  and  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves — in  the  language  of  the  editor — ^with 
introducing  '  Mr.  Lanman  to  the  EngHsh  reader,  feeling  confident  that 
he  will  be  foimd  an  interesting  and  instructive  companion.' 


Memoirs  of  an  ex-Capuchin;  or.  Scenes  of  Modem  Monastic  Idfe. 
By  Girolamo  Volpi,  a  Converted  Priest.  London :  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 

M.  Volpi  has  rendered  an  ac(^eptable  service  by  the  publication  of  thia 
small  volume,  which  details  the  history  of  the  monastic  life  of  his 
friend,  M.  Crespi.  Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  prepared  for  the 
disclosures  which  are  made.  Until  recently  popery,  with  us,  has  been 
a  thing  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present ;  a  matter  of  controversy 
more  than  one  of  fact.  In  our  ignorance  of  its  internal  working,  we 
have  imagined  that  it  had  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  thought 
and  feeling.  We  fear,  however,  that  such  a  notion  must  be  abandoned. 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  admit  this  conclusion,  but  the  revelations 
recently  afforded  leave  us  no  alternative.  The  present  voliune  wears 
every  appearance  of  authenticity,  is  free  from  the  bitterness  which  has 
characterized  some  productions,  and  is  sustained,  in  its  general  outline, 
by  the  best  authorities  we  can  consult.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to 
give  it  an  attentive  perusal,  and  if  they  are  astonished  at  some  of  its 
disclosures,  they  will  also  be  grateful  to  an  overruling  Providence  for 
having  exempted  them  from  the  delusions  which  are  fraught  with  such 
present  misery,  and  entail  such  a  dearth  of  well-groimded  Christian 
hope. 

Twelve  Years  a  Slave.  Narrative  of  Solomon  Northup,  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  kidnapped  in  Washington  City  in  1841,  and  rescued  in 
1853,  from  a  Cotton  Plantation  near  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana. 
12mo,  pp.  336.     London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Anotueb  harrowing  tale  of  American  slavery,  which  confirms  too 
exactly  the  worst  reports  of  other  witnesses.  In  one  respect  the  nar- 
rative differs  from  many  recently  imported,  Solomon  Northup  was 
not  bom  a  slave,  but,  like  multitudes  of  free  coloured  men,  was  foidly 
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kidnap]>e(l,  and  for  twelve  years  was  doomed  to  the  wretched ncM  and 
manifold  wrongs  of  negro  bondage.  Such  a  circumfstanee  is  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  States.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
large  numbers  are  tlius  deprived  of  the  right  which  even  American 
laws  cede  to  this  ill-fated  race.  It  will  ever  be  so  while  slaven*  lasts. 
Bad  men  will  avail  themselves  of  the  system  to  advantage  their  pecu- 
niar}' interest,  and  opjwrtunities  for  doing  so  will  freijuently  occur.  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  slaveholder  to  denounce  the  negro  stealer.  The 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  is,  in  many  cases,  more  criminal  than  the  thief. 
If  the  vocation  of  the  latter  is  to  be  stopped,  we  must  close  the  houses 
of  the  former.  Tlie  indignant  terms  in  which  southern  advocates 
sometimes  denounce  the  kidnapper  are  nothing  more  than  words.  It 
is  a  poor,  hypocritical  philanthropy,  of  which  they  boast.  The  thing 
IS  seen  through  and  despised  by  all  true-hearted  men.  The  volume 
before  us  goes  far  to  prove  this,  and  it  should  be  read  and  pondered 
over  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  actual  working  of  the  slave 
system.  *  My  object/  says  Solomon  Northup,  '  is  to  give  a  i*andid 
and  truthful  statement  of  facts :  to  repeat  the  stor}*  of  my  life  without 
exaggeration,  leaving  it  for  others  to  determine  whether  even  the  pages 
of  fiction  present  a  picture  of  more  cruel  wrong  or  a  severer  bonda^.* 
The  *  Narrative'  l)ears  abundant  marks  of  authenticity,  and  will  serve 
to  deei)cn,  if  that  be  i>ossible,  our  abhorrence  of  the  system  which  con- 
stitutes the  opprobrium  an<l  the  curse  of  tlie  American  republic. 


A  Sj^n'ti/jf  in  the  Canterhurtf  Settlement,     By  C.  Warren  Ailams,  Esq. 
With  Engravings.     12mo.    London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Mn.  A  HAMS  has  tunie<l  a  lit  of  sickness  to  a  g^ooil  purpose.  His  me- 
dical advisiT  having  recommended  '  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  a  bracing 
climate,'  he  went  to  New  Zealand  and  back,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
vigoiu-  with  which  he  tells  his  story,  the  prescription  answered  well. 
He  visitetl  only  the  Canterbury  ISettlement ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  statements  confirm  some  re)>orts  of  its  managers  having  heeix 
imj)rudent  in  j»lacing  the  price  of  £3  |H»r  acn»  on  the  umds.  The  con- 
sideration for  this  enonnous  sum  was  to  In?  the  |)erfonnance  of  public 
works,  irhich  are  xtill  to  be  done  htf  the  Association,  and  which  colonifU 
would  alwavs  do  In-st  themselves. 

Mr.  Adams  sjjoaks  favourably  of  the  countr}';  and  the  settlen  gooo 
well  with  the  natives,  whose  evident  capability  of  civilization  it  heiv 
])utting  our  humane  polii-y  to  a  severe  test.  It  is  satisfactcrj  to  add 
that,  although  the  difficulties  of  their  new  life  alarmed  the  large  {vrtj 
of  emii^ants  whom  Mr.  Adams  aeiH)mpanie<l  to  New  Zealand,  yet  their 
IMTsevcranee  was  rewanletl:  and  *  whi-n  he  left  the  colony,  they  weie  aO 
comfortably  settled,  and  doing  well.'  It  is  understood  that  the  emi- 
nent nit-n,  Lonl  Lyttelton  and  his  <-i»llt»agii€'s,  who,  in  a  warm  ^liritof 
coluiial  entiTi»rize,  founde<l  the  (.'anterbury  Settlement,  have 
mined  tt>  nuvt  the  j)eeuniary  ditfieulties  which  arise  out  of  mera 
culation,  in  a  way  to  do  themselves  great  credit,  and,  as  there  ia 
to  exi»ect,  withuul  ultimate  loss  to  the  actual  settlers. 
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1 .  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surreu.  Minor  Chn» 
temporaneoii^  poets,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  Edited 
by  Robert  Bell. 

2.  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Edited  by  Kobert  Bell.  Vol.  II. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  second  and  third  of  the  *  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets,'  of  which  the  first  volume  was  noticed 
in  our  Journal  for  February  last.  The  former  of  them  is  introduced 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  *  Life  of  Surrey,'  including  a  general  critique 
on  his  genius,  which  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  labors  of  pre- 
vious editors.  Few  names  amongst  our  early  poets  are  so  familiar  as 
that  of  Surrey,  yet  little  is  known  of  his  writings,  nor  is  it  perhaps  too 
much  to  say  that  they  never  can  be  popular.  *  The  affecting  incidents 
supposed  to  lie  at  the  springs  of  his  poetry,  bis  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  representative  of  English  chivalry  in  the  age  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  the  tragical  close  of  his  career  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
powers,  have  invested  his  memory  with  a  romantic  interest.'  Recent 
investigation  has  dissipated  much  of  this  romance ;  yet  the  name  of 
Surrey  is  still  cherished  with  fond  admiration,  and,  in  the  popular  faith, 
is  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  all  the  gallantry  and  accomphshment  of 
his  age.  To  his  genius  *  English  poetry  owes  large  obligations.  .  .  • 
He  founded  a  new  era  in  versification,  purified  and  strengthened  our 
poetical  diction,  and,  shunning  the  vices  of  his  predecessors,  set  the 
example  of  a  style  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  verbal  pedantry  and 
fantastical  devices  were  wholly  ignored.*  In  his  own  age  his  produc- 
tions were  extensively  popular,  but  his  fame  was  speedily  eclipsed  by 
the  resplendent  genius  of  Shakespere  and  the  other  illustrious  men  who 
adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  To  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  liistory  of  our  literature  and  in  the  growth  of  our  language,  this 
volume  will  prove  an  acceptable  present.  It  is  edited  with  care,  and 
its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  productions  of  several 
*  Minor  Poets,'  who  were  contemporaneous  with  the  illustrious  but  ill- 
fat<,'d  Surrey. 

The  other  volume,  forming  the  second  of  *  Dryden's  Works,'  contains 
amongst  several  other  pieces,  the  '  Medal,'  a  political  satire,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  *  literally  slaughtered  piecemeal;'  the  *  Religio 
Laici/  wherein  the  supremacy  of  Scripture,  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  is 
vindicated  with  rare  felicity  and  force;  and  the  *  Hind  and  the  Panther,* 
in  which,  about  foiu*  years  afterwards,  Dryden  announced  his  conver- 
sion to  popery,  and  under  the  machinery  of  a  fable,  sought  to  inflict  a 
death  blow  on  his  former  faith,  and  to  establish  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  Church  ot  Rome.  The  two  latter  productions  present,  so  far  as 
versification  permits,  and  as  the  character  of  the  writer  allowed,  the 
strength  of  the  hostile  creeds,  and  Mr.  Bell  has  done  good  service  by 
plaeing  extracts  from  each  in  juxta-position.  We  thank  him  for  the 
labor  of  selection,  and  need  do  no  more  than  annoimce  the  publicatioa 
of  the  volume. 
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The  Laud  of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican;  or,  Tkoughtt  and  8keicke9 
during  an  Easter  Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  By  Newman  Hall,  B.A. 
pp.  XV. — 4G3.     London:  Nisbet.     1851. 

To  tlie  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  preface  for  adding  another  to 
the  many  modern  books  of  Italian  travel,  he  might  have  truly  added 
that  everv  viriter  has  his  own  class  of  readers,  to  whom  the  rec(»d  of 
his  ex])enenees  and  impressions  is  sure  to  be  interesting  on  perBonal 
grounds.  His  descriptions  are  always  lively,  his  expressions  of  devout 
feeling  appropriate,  and  his  notices  of  works  of  art  creditable  alike  to 
his  intelligence  and  his  good  taste.  The  historiear  information  will 
be  acceptable,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  greater  portion  of  his  readers.  The 
permanent  worth  of  the  volume  is  enlianced  by  his  citations  from 
former  travellers,  as  well  as  from  poets.  But  the  disproportionate 
space  occupied  by  minor  details  of  no  moment,  and  the  long  diwer- 
tations  on  tlieological  topics,  have  made  us  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  in  such  haste  to  print.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this. 
He  would  have  done  better  had  he  allowed  himself  time  for  revision 
and  cui'tiiilmcnt.  However  imi)ortant  an  event  it  may  be  in  a  mau*s 
life  to  visit  Kome,  even  that  does  not  preclude  the  propriety  of 
due  ^>ains  in  the  composition  of  a  book  intended  for  the  public. 


Diary  and  Lettere  of  Madame  D'Arhlay,  attthor  qf  JErelina,  CrriliM, 
&c.  Eflited  by  her  Niece.  A  New  Edition.  Vol.  I.  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Tii£  first  volume  of  a  cheap  eilition  of  a  work  wliich  has  strong  claims  on 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  our  countrymen.  Madame  !>*Arblay*s 
*  Diary'  throws  much  light  on  the  court  of  George  III.,  and  thus  aerres 
to  gratify  the  curious,  at  the  same  time  that  it  explains  some  important 
public  events.  The  author  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  moat  diftiB* 
guisluil  men  of  her  day;  and  her  pnxluctions,  though  now  seldom  read, 
oi'fU]>y  a  marked  and  eminent  place  in  the  literary  histuzy  of  Kag- 
land.  Wo  are  glad  to  S4.*e  this  reprint,  and  hope  to  hear  of  its  extewiTe 
circulation.  It  is  to  consist  of  seven  volumes,  price  three  shillings  each* 
and  will  funii-sh  to  the  reader  an  ample  supply  of  very  intereatu^  a^ 
not  un instructive  matter. 


Hoiirn  of  Chriisfian  Devotion.     Translateil  from  the  Ocrmaa  of  Dr. 
A.  Tllnluck.     With  a  l^n-face.  by  the  Kev.  U.  Bonar.     i^  256. 

Londnn  :  James  Nislnt  and  Co.     IS53. 

It  has  Uvn  oilen  a  matter  of  wonder  to  ufi,  that  the  entire  woiks  of 
the  illustrious  (iermau  thcH»l(»gian  and  preiicher,  Dr.  Tlioluck,  hmreBOt 
been  nnilt-red  into  our  language;  so  that  we  hail  this  tnualatMai  of 
one  of  his  tri-ntis^s  with  i)eeuli;Lr  ]»lea8ure.  There  are  lm%  fcv 
really  gnnd  devotional  wi»i-ks.  Of  those  alrt'ady  existing,  DUIT  Mt 
cither  piu  rilt-  ur  nia\\ki>li  in  their  style,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  tmd  l» 
cncourag«>  the  diiitgiTous  sentiment,  that  the  happiness  of  a  nUgioos 
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man  is  enjoyed  separately  firom  the  endeavour  to  fidfil  present 
duties.  This  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Tholudc  presents  healthy  senti- 
ments and  correct  explications  of  prominent  scriptural  truth.  The  pre- 
sent translation  is  well  executed,  evincing,  not  merely  extensive,  Dot 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  G^ennan  language ;  and  the  rendering  of 
many  idioms,  difficult  to  the  stucbnt,  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  happy. 
We  have  been  peculiarly  struck  at  the  g^raceM  manner  in  which  the 
(German  poetry  in  the  work  has  been  rendered  into  English  vefrse. 
To  translate  prose  is  comparatively  ^isy;  but  to  render  poetry  well 
into  a  language  foreign  firom  that  in  which  it  was  originally  written, 
{^reserving  also  the  identity  of  metre,  is  that  which  an  accomplished 
scholar  only  can  achieve.  In  the  present  translation,  however,  the 
endeavour  to  do  so  has  been  successful.  We  venture  to  predict  that 
this  very  neat  and  happily-executed  little  volume  will  beoome  a  favooixte 
with  devout  and  intellig^t  persons  of  all  classes. 


Erahm  nf  t^  Ittintl^* 


The  EEroBM  Bill  is  Postponed  fbom  the  SOth  of  Mabch  to 
THE  27th  of  April. — ^This  is  much  what  we  expected,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if,  when  the  latter  day  arrives,  it  is  again  de- 
ferred. The  announcement  was  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
3rd ;  and  his  manner  on  the  occasion — more  particularly  the  tone  of 
his  reply  to  Sir  J.  Shelley — convinces  us  that  it  was  an  unpalatable 
task  which  he  had  to  perform.  His  lordship  is  ordinarily  cool  and  un- 
impassioned ;  it  is  rarely  that  his  oratory  exhibits  much  feeling,  and 
hence  it  seldom  stirs  deeply  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  was  greatly  excited,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
provoked  by  the  ungenerous  taunts  of  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster. Each  party,  both  Lord  John  and  Sir  John  Shelley,  ought  to 
have  borne  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  other.  Lord  John  should 
have  realized  the  questionable  position  in  which  postponement  placed 
him,  and  allowed,  therefore,  for  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  his  im- 
pugner;  while  Sir  John  Shelley  ought  surely  to  have  remembered 
the  difficulties  of  his  lordship's  position,  and  have  abstained  from  the 
insinuations  in  which  he  so  freely  indulged.  We  deeply  regret  the 
fact  of  postponement,  yet  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Hume's  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  course  of  Sir  John  Shelley.  The  position 
of  the  ministerial  leader  was  embarrassed  by  the  flact  that  he  had^  so 
recently  pleaded  against  postponement  on  account  of  the  impending 
war.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  had  probably  calculated  on  large 
popular  support ;  and  as  this  was  not  forthcoming,  as  the  public  mind 
was  evidently  engrossed  bv  the  military  prepars^ons  which  are  pro* 
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ceeding,  he  might  honestly  conclude  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  carry  through  his  measure.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  particular 
features  of  the  ministerial  hill,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  far  too  radical  to  be  aooept- 
ahle  to  the  Upper  House,  or  even  to  a  large  section  of  those  who  range 
under  the  denomination  of  'liherals'  in  the  lower  one.  Such  a  measure  haa 
no  chance  of  success,  unless  puhlic  attention  he  riveted  on  it,  and  the 
force  of  popular  support  he  unequivocally  arrayed  on  its  behalf.    Now 
this  is  not  the  case.     Whatever  may  he  its  cause,  the  fact  itself  is  un- 
doubted.    Men   are  thinking  on  armies  and  fleets,  are  anticipating 
victory,   and  exulting  over  the  expected  humiliation  of   the  Czar. 
Moreover,  their  material  condition  is  too  good  to  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  bestirring  themselves  as  in  1832  ;  and  some  of  those  from 
whom  better  things  were  to  be  anticipated,  have  done  their  utmost  to 
prevent  popidar  enthusiasm,  and  to  damage  the  credit  of  the  govern* 
ment.     We  see,  therefore,  no  probability  of  the  measure  being  carried 
at  the  present  moment,  and  are  consequently  disposed  more  contentedly 
to  rest  in  its  postponement.     For  the  credit  of  the  ministry,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  they  contented  themselves  at  first  with  sketching 
an  outline  of  their  measure.     Had  Lord  John  clearly  stated  the  views 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  pledged  it  to  their  practical  enforcement  at  the 
first  eligible  moment,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  substantive  measure^ 
he  would  have  escaped  the  mortification  of  postponement,  and  have 
equally  committed  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  to  the  principles  of 
his  bill.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  want  of  popular  support, 
and  so  far  we  admit  a  justifying  plea.     Afbei  all,  the  question  of  time 
is  a  very  secondary  one.     A  cabinet  composed  of  the  most  moderate 
sections  of  Reformers — many  of  them  known  only  as  its  opponents — 
are  now  committed  to  an  extensive  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughsi 
to  a  large  increase  of  the  constituency,  and  to  the  admission  to  the 
franchise  of  several  classes  hitherto  excluded.     These  are  gains  which 
infinitely  outweigh  the  evil  of  postponement.     Reform  is  no  longer  a 
doubtful  matter.     It  will  signify  little,  so  far  as  this  question  is  con- 
cerned, which  party  is  in  power.    We  shall  soon  have  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  bidding  against  their  political  opponents,   and,   at   an 
earlier  period  than  many  imagine,  may  probably  have  a  better  measure 
^^^han  that  which  is  now  before  us.      Let  the  English  people  trust 
themselves,  and  they  will  yet  triumj)!!.     Their  own  good  sense  and 
8te<>'n  determination  will  accomplish  their  righteous  purpose.     Much 
may '  be  gained  by  a  further  ventilation  of  the  subject,  and  we  counsel 
all   >who   are   intcrcsteil   in   parliamentary   reform  to  give  attention 
to  it.  s  details  as  well  as  its  principles,  that  they  may  \>c  prepared  with 
energ^y,  promptitude,  and  wisdom,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportune 
occasiC">ns  which  will  arise. 

MR.t  J-  ^'l^^^J^KS'  MOTIOy  RESPECTI>'G  CO'VEyXUAL  A>'D  MOX.VSTIO 

Instit^utions  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ist.  Its  direct 
object  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  what  further  legislation  was  called  for  by  the  present  condition 
of  these  establishments.  He  showed  that  between  the  years  1S43  and 
1853,  tW  number  of  catholic  convents  in  England  and  Ireland  had 
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increased  from  56  in  the  former  year  to  220  in  the  latter, — 17  out  of 
the  220  heing  anglo-catholic  estahlishments,  which  had  risen  into 
existence  during  that  decade.  This  shows  a  multiplication  of  nearly 
four  hvmdred  per  cent.,  or  forty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Chambers 
then  adduced  facts  to  show  that  females  were  immured  in  these  houses, 
not  only  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  but  against  their  own,  and 
contended  that  these  must  be  places  of  restraint  and  infliction  which, 
in  all  ascetic  systems  of  religion,  were  a  recognised  part  of  their  dis- 
cipline.  He  demanded  the  interposition  of  parliament  to  forbid,  not 
spiritual,  but  physical  tyranny ;  declaring  that  in  these  institutions 
there  was  not  only  a  power  to  imprison  and  torture,  but  also,  by  means  of 
affiliated  societies  abroad,  to  transport.  The  motion  was  opposed,  though 
on  different  grounds,  by  Roman-catholic  and  protestant  members.  The 
former  denied  Mr.  Chambers'  facts,  and  denoimced  the  proposal  as  an  in- 
sidt  to  theirrelig^on.  Among  the  protestant  opponents,  we  find  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  honorable  member  for  Rochdale.  His  lordship  declared 
that  if  he  coidd  believe  that  any  cruelty  was  practised  in  convents,  he 
should  discard  all  feelings  of  delicacy;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
Roman-catholic  gentlemen  would  allow  their  daughters  to  be  ill-used. 
At  the  same  time,  he  most  characteristically  impressed  upon  the  House 
the  great  constitutional  principle,  that  they  should  not  give  way  to  the 
feeling  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Miall  opposed  the  motion  on  two  groimds 
of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  kind.  The  first  was,  that  no  facts  had 
been  adduced  to  constitute  a  prima  Jade  case  for  inquiry.  But  we 
imagine  that  the  prima  facie  ground  is  sufficiently  establ^hed  by  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case,  coupled  with  the  known  tendencies  of 
human  nature  generally,  and  of  the  ffentis  priest  in  particular.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  passion  in  the  human  heart  which  is  gratified  by  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  power,  and  so  long  as  that  passion  can  be  gratified 
on  the  enthusiastic  or  the  helpless,  conventual  institutions  must 
present  fair  objects  for  magisterial  surveillance ;  while  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  conclusive  evidence  as  to  facts  furnishes  of  itself  the  strongest 
motive  for  inquiry.  EstabUshments  so  barred  and  shrouded  as  to 
preclude  every  ray  of  evidence  touching  the  condition,  the  treatment, 
the  practices,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  inmates,  are  inconsistent  with 
public  security  and  morality.  Mr.  Miall' s  second  argument  is,  that 
while  entering  upon  a  formidable  war,  we  should  abstson  from  all  that 
can  occasion  animosity  between  different  classes  of  our  countrymen. 
But  surely  our  zeal  for  the  overthrow  of  oppression  abroad  must  be 
rather  spurious  if  it  supplies  us  with  an  argument  for  the  toleration 
of  oppression  at  home.  If  there  be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  there  are,  a 
number  of  our  countrywomen  pining  in  an  enforced  conventual  impri- 
sonment, we  fear  that  Mr.  Miall's  logic  will  appear  to  them  about 
equally  conclusive  and  consolatory.  Should  the  faintest  rumour  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  world  reach  them  in  their  places  of  sepulture,  we 
doubt  if  they  will  see  any  very  close  and  satisfactory  connexion  between 
the  peq)etuation  of  their  sufferings  and  the  interference  of  the  Czar 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan. 

The  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have  felt  the  same  difficulty,  and 
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sympathizing  more  with  the  yrrongs  of  young  women  than  with  the 
tactics  of  a  ministry,  left  Lord  John  Hussell  in  a  minority  of  67,  and 
granted  the  committee  of  inquiry. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Whiteside  should  he  here  noticed.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that  in  the  case  of  the  disposal  of  property  hy  persons  nnder 
monastic  vows,  the  hurden  of  proof  should  lie  ui>on  the  ecdesiastical 
superiors,  to  show  that  the  disposition  of  the  property  was  not  made 
under  any  undue  influence,  whether  spiritual,  or  otherwise ;  and  that, 
in  the  ahsence  of  such  proof,  the  disposition  shall  he  null  and  void.  It 
ftirther  proposes,  that  all  persons  regarded  and  treated  as  nuns  shomld 
he  so  considered,  and  should  thus  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
hill,  imless  the  contrary  can  he  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  competent 
trihimal. 

Leave  was  given  to  hring  in  the  hill,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  first  he  suhmitted  to  Mr.  Chamhers'  committee. 

The    FlNAlJTClAL    STiLTEMENX    OF   THE    ChANCELLOB   OF  THE    BX- 

CHEQUER  WBS  hrought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th. 
Under  the  imminence  of  the  war  the  nation  had  been  prepared  for 
increased  taxation,  notwithstanding  the  commercial  prosperi^,  which, 
through  the  sounder  economy  of  recent  years,  had  enriched  the 
national  treasury.  The  actual  receipts  of  the  exchequer,  as  compaied 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  last  year,  may  he  generally  and  briefly 
stated.  Under  the  heads  of  excise,  stamps,  income-tax,  post-office, 
crown  lands,  miscellaneous,  and  old  stores,  there  is  an  increase ;  and 
that  under  some  items,  especially  the  stamps,  the  post-office,  and  the 
miscellaneous,  to  a  considerable  amount.  Under  the  heads  of  customs 
and  general  taxes,  we  And  a  deficiency.  The  entire  excess  of  the 
actual  receipts  over  the  estimates  amounts  to  £1,035,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  for  which  the  house  provided  last  sesraoiiy 
was  estimated  at  £52,183,000;  but  the  actual  expenditure,  though 
swelled  by  charges  for  military  operations,  was  but  £51,171,000.  So 
that  while  the  income  of  the  country  was  £1,035,000  more  than  the 
estimates,  the  expenditure  was  £1,012,000  less.  After  analyzing  the 
details  which  constitute  these  results,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  his  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  reckoned  the  extra  expense  of  our  military  expedition  to  the  East 
at  the  rate  of  £50  per  head  for  25,000  men,  or  £1,250,000.  After 
making  other  deductions,  the  result  appeared  an  estimated  deflciency 
of  £2,B40,000  per  year.  To  meet  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  begged  in  the 
first  place  that  no  diminution  should  be  conceded  in  the  sources  of 
revenue,  and  firmly  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  new  loan  should 
be  entered  into,  but  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  approaching  war 
should  be  borne  by  the  present  generation.  He  proposed  to  increase 
the  income-tax  by  one-half,  levying  the  whole  addition  in  respect  of  the 
first  moiety  of  the  year;  in  other  words,  to  double  the  tax  for  the  half 
year,  raising  its  produce  from  £6,275,000  to  £9,582,000.  His  next 
proposal  was  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  stamp  charges  on 
home  and  foreign  dra^^Ti  bills.  He  further  expressed  his  intention  to 
lay  on  the  table  a  resolution  for  a  vote  of  £1,750,000  for  an  issue  of 
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exchequer  bills.  These  proposals,  after  a  very  discursive  debate^ 
were  ultimately  agreed  to.  The  press  concurs  with  the  l^fislature  m 
approving  this  Budget.  The  Budget  thus  introduced,  simply  brings 
into  question  the  important  alternative  of  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 
Equity  appears  to  us  obviously  to  sanction  the  decision  of  the  legislA- 
ture  in  favour  of  the  former.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  just  than 
that  every  subject  of  t'his  realm  should  pay  for  the  protection  of  his 
property,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  insurance,  proportionally  to  the  amoimt 
to  be  protected.  The  wisdom  of  an  increased  expenditxure  for  a  war 
with  Bussia,  it  is  imneeessary  here  to  discuss;  but  if  increased  national 
funds  are  to  be  raised  for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  we  deem  it  only 
hdr  that  they  should  be  contributed  by  each  subject  pro  ratd,  rather 
than  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  upon  articles  which  some  consume  and 
8ome  do  not;  thus  merging  all  fiscal  principles  and. practice  in  the 
vortex  of  a  universal  lottery. 

We   AltE    SOBBY  TO  B£POBT  THAT  Mb.  FaQAI^'s   MOTION   for  thd 

abolition  of  the  Irish  tax  called  *  Ministers'  Money'  has  been  again 
defeated.  It  was  submitted  on  the  9th,  and  Mr.  Fagan  proposed  as  a 
substitute  that  the  protestant  clergy  should  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  commissioners  i^pointed  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act^ 
The  history  and  nature  of  the  rate  are  but  little  understood  in  this 
country.  It  was  imposed  by  the  I7th  and  18th  Charles  II.,  c.  7,  and 
consists  of  a  rate  of  one  snilling  in  the  pound  on  the  nominal  rental  of 
houses  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Drogheda,  Kilkenny, 
Clonmel,  and  Kinsale.  No  house  can  be  assessed  at  a  higher  renwl 
than  £60,  nor  is  any  reduction  allowed  on  account  of  the  deterioratian 
of  property,  which  m  many  cases  has  been  very  great.  The  wealthy 
are  thus  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  Boman  Catholics.  Moreover,  the  tax  is  limited  to  those 
towns  which  are  deemed  CathoUc.  '  The  protestant  dissenters  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,'  says  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1848,  *a 
powerful  and  influential  body,  are  wholly  exempt  from  an  ecclesiastical 
charge,  which  the  Boman  CathoUcs  of  Ireland  have  always  considered 
to  be  a  grievance.'  The  protestant  clergy  are  almost  as  imanimous  as 
the  catholic  laity  in  reprobating  the  impost.  Whatever  difference 
may  exist  as  to  the  substitute  to  be  provided,  all  are  agreed  in  con* 
demning  the  tax  as  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation.  Some  would 
change  its  form,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people  demand  its  entire 
extinction.  Mr.  Fagan's  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
was  met  by  an  amendment,  proposed  avowedly  as  a  cofnpi*amise  by 
Sir  J.  Young,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  seconded  by  Lord  I^almerston. 
We  deeply  regret  the  position  which  the  government  has  thus  taken. 
It  is  both  unjust  and  impoUtic,  and  affords  no  good  augury  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  respecting  English  Chureh  rates.  The  vestry 
cess  was  abolished  some  years  since,  and  all  parties  agree  that  its 
abolition  was  needful  and  wise.  IS  so,  the  landred  charge  termed 
'  Minister's  Money'  ought  to  share  the  same  fate,  and  its  maintenance 
betokens  rather  the  strength  of  party  than  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
what  is  just.     In  principle,  the  two  imposts  stand  or  fall  together.    A 
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condemnation  of  the  one  cannot  be  made  to  hannonize  with  a  defence 
of  the  otlier.  Both  should  he  maintained  or  be  n.4iiiquishei.l,  and  the 
refusal  of  such  a  concession  will  only  serve  to  accelerate  the  overthrow 
of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ireland.  The  Protestant  Church 
of  that  country  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  legislation.  In  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers  it  is  the  most  richly-endowed  church  in  Cliristen- 
dom,  and  the  *  Minister's  Money' — realizing  only  £15,0(X) — is  one  of 
its  most  obvious  iniquities.  The  plea  of  deficient  funds  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  Ecclesiastical  (.-ommissioners  is  utterly  delusive,  and  goen 
far  to  show  the  reluctance  with  which  the  clergj'  will  consent  to  part 
with  the  least  of  their  immunities,  howevi*r  glaring  the  wrong  to  he 
corrected.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Fagan's  motion  was  negatived  by  103 
to  88. 

Sir  John  Young's  amendment  that  all  houses  rated  at  and  under 
£10  should  be  exempted ;  that  no  houses  built  in  future  should  be 
liable  to  the  tax ;  and  that  means  bhould  be  taken  to  ascertain  what 
houses  and  tenements  have  hitherto  l>een  rateable,  and  the  amounts 
they  have  respectively  paid,  *  with  the  view  of  providing  that  they 
should  continue  liable  to  the  |)ayment  of  that  amount,  and  no  more/ 
was  affirmed  on  the  10th  by  13(5  to  03.  We  arc  glad  to  observe  that 
three  English  members,  Messrs.  Miall,  Bright,  and  Hadfield,  strongly 
protcste<l  against  this  amendment,  which  is  clearly  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  had  l)een  urged  against  Mr.  Finn's  motion  on  the 
ground  of  the  inviolability  of  Church  pro|>erty.  If  thert»  is  no  sacri- 
lege in  de])riving  the  clergy  of  the  contributions  derived  from  house* 
of  a  £10  n»ntal,  there  is  clearly  none  in  exempting  those  of  a  higher 
value.  So  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  the  amendment  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  original  motion,  while  it  utterly  fails  to  meet 
the  claims  of  justice  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Irish  |)eople. 
*  He  did  not  speak/  said  Mr.  Bright, '  as  a  dissenter  personally  o])|)Osed 
to  tlie  Established  Church ;  but  if  he  were  anxious  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  a  religious  and  protestant,  and  not  as  a  |x>litioml 
institution,  should  ineniise  its  influence  in  that  country*,  he  should  be 
extremely  desirou-*  that  it  should  hi*  settletl,  not  ujwn  the  basis  of  an 
unsatisfactory  conqironiise,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  hereafter  could  obji»ct  to  it,  and  sjiy  he  had  not  had  full 
justice  done  to  him.*  The  minority  on  l>oth  thesi*  (H*casions  consisted 
of  the  foremost  swtion  of  the  s«j)iiorter«  of  goveniment ;  whilfit  the 
majority  was  comjwscd  of  120  tories,  with  ntmrly  thirty  holders  of 
office,  SLudforfi/'Jbur  *  HlK»rals,'  having,  for  the  most  part,  iiersonal  con- 
nexion with  menilx»rs  of  the  Cabinet. 

According  to  notice,  Mr.  Miall  divided  the  House  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  on  the  tiOth ;  but  his  amendment,  that  it  be  read 
'u]>on  this  day  hix  months,*  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  I06,^the 
numbers  l)eing  20:i  for  Sir  John  Young*s  bill,  and  07  against  it.  The 
constituencies  of  Southwark,  Marylebone.  Bristol,  Coventr\',  and  Nor- 
thani]iton— to  say  nothing  of  other  t<»vMis— shouM  immediately  com* 
municate  with  their  memlwrs,  Messrs.  Molwworth,  Hall,  Lsngton, 
Ellice,  and  Currie,  on  the  votes  they  have  given  on  this  occasion.    It  i»- 
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of  special  importance  that  English  liberals   do   full  justice   to  the 
righteous  claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Ox  THE  14th  Mb.  Pellatt  moved  foe  leave  to  ikteoduce  a. 
Bill  to  enable  persons  who  had  conscientious  objections  to  oaths  to 
substitute  a  solemn  declaration  in  their  stead.  Mr.  Hadfield  seconded 
the  motion,  and  Lord  Palmerston  acquiesced  in  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  *  reserving  to  the  Government  full  discretion  as  to  the 
course  they  might  take  with  regard  to  its  second  reading.'  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  number  of  oaths  might  advantageously  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  maintained  '  that  the  more  enlightened  a  man  was, 
the  more  sensible  he  must  be  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him,  by 
a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity,  to  tell  the  truth ;  and  with  regard 
to  ignorant  men,  it  was  perfectly  notorious  that  a  man  who  wished  to 
give  false  testimony,  for  the  purpose  of  screening  a  culprit  or  enforcing 
a  claim  which  he  knew  to  be  wrongful,  would  have  the  greatest  possible 
inducement  and  facility  for  giving  false  evidence  if  he  was  allowed  to 
exempt  himself  from  the  solenm  obligation  of  an  oath  by  a  mere  decla- 
ration that  he  entertained  a  conscientious  scruple  to  an  oath.'  The 
Attorney-General  explained  the  intentions  of  Government  in  the  Bill 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House,  foimded  on  the  report  of  the  common- 
law  commissioners,  and  contended  that  that  Bill  would  afford  to  the 
really  conscientious  all  the  relief  proposed  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Southwark.  *  The  object  to  be  accomplished,'  he  remarked,  *  was  to 
give  relief  to  those  persons  who  really  enteft^ned  religious  scruples 
against  oaths,  while  they  took  care  to  prevent  persons  who  did  not 
entertain  such  scruples — ^but  who  did  entertain  apprehensions  of  the 
results  hereafter  if  they  called  upon  the  name  of  God  with  falsehood 
upon  their  lips — from  pretending  that  they  did  feel  conscientious 
scruples  on  the  subject  of  oaths.'  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  Mr.  Pellatt  to  defer  his  motion  until  the  fate  of  the 
Government  Bill  was  known.  He,  however,  persisted,  and  his 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  109 
for,  and  108  against  it.  We  hope  the  measure  will  now  be  en- 
grafted on  that  of  the  government.  The  feeling  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  alteration  is  gratifying,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
interests  of  public  morak  will  be  advantaged  by  the  change.  Our 
present  system  is  offensively  impious,  and  justly  obnoxious  to  con- 
scientious scruples. 

The  Laws  of  Mortmain,  and  the  Laws  REOULATiyo  the  Gifts  to 
C1LA.RITABLE  AifD  Religious  Pueposes,  were  brought  by  Mr.  Headlam 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  March. 
His  purpose  was  to  repeal  the  existing  law,  and  to  enact  provisions  more 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  more  effectual  for  the 
prevention  of  the  particular  abuses  against  which  the  law  was  directed, 
while  they  woidd  be  less  obstructive  and  inconvenient,  being  enabling 
as  well  as  restraining.  Mr.  Headlam  showed  that  laws  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First  had  been  enacted  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
the  statute,  and  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
quashed  them  by  a  decisive  act.     He  proposed  to  remedy  the  hardship 
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of  the  ]>n^sent  ntatc  of  the  law,  that  whenever  a  charitahle  bequest  was 
givi'ii,  there  must  he  a  suit  in  Chancery  to  adminL^ter  the  estate,  and  that 
the  exjiences  of  that  suit  were  paid  out  of  the  residue  of  the  testator*s 
estate,  whose  family,  therefore,  had  not  only  to  |>ay  the  charitable 
Ic^cy,  but  also  the  cx])enees  of  the  suit.  The  great  purpose  i^  to 
secure  that  the  devise  of  pro])erty,  whether  personal  or  real,  should 
not  be  made  in  a  state  of  comparative  mental  incafmeity,  and  under 
spiritual  duresse,  on  the  death-bed.  Mr.  Ueadlam  proposes  that  pcr^ 
sonal  estate,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  subjected  to  one  law  with 
resjject  to  be<|uests,  namely,  that  the  will  ginug  such  estate  uiui^l  he 
execute<l  three  mouths  before  the  death  of  the  testator.  With  resjject 
to  real  i*state,  he  urged  that  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  should 
be  maintained  intact.  Ue  ]jroposes,  however,  that  specific  objects, 
books,  pictures,  statues,  and  objects  of  that  kind,  might  be  given  with* 
out  j-estriction  to  ]mbhe  institutions,  such  as  the  National  Galleiy, 
British  Museum,  and  establishments  of  that  description.  His  avowed 
object  was  not  so  much  to  alter  the  law  of  mortmain  radically  ad  to 
modify  it  with  regard  to  persoiuilty,  and  to  supersede  the  oppresuTe 
litigation  to  which  it  now  gives  rise.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  and  the  Attorney -General,  on  the  ])art  of  government,  dL*cUred 
that  the  time  was  come  for  a  general  reconsideration  of  the  laws  of 
mortmain.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  relaxation  of  those  provisions 
by  which  greedy  ecclesiastics  are  }>n^vented  from  alienating  pn>pcrty 
from  its  natural  heirs.  But,  if  ctmsisteutly  with  this  restrictiuu.  faci- 
lities can  Ix"  oHcreil  for  the  performance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  of  what 
may  hi*  called  their  posthumous  duties,  an  end  of  no  smidl  iin)>ort«iice 
will  have  been  gained. 

The  SociKTi'  roR  tile  Lidkbatiox  of  Religion  from  Stats 
Patkonaoe  and  Control  is  prosecuting  its  work  in  reid  earnest.  At 
the  Triennial  Confvrence  of  November  last,  it  was  resolved  to  ap]Kunt 
a  parliamentary  committ^'t;  to  watch  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  kvi*- 
latioii,  and  tiic  Soi-icty  has  tu'cn  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  mat* 
vic4.s  of  C  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  as  chainnan  of  such  committee. 
A  more  eligible  a]i]H)intment  could  not  have  lieen  made.  Dr.  Foster 
is  pre-eminently  (|ualiilrd  for  the  post,  and  will  do  all  which  iiitcUi- 
gcnci'.  canicstness,  U'gal  skill,  and  untiring  activity,  can  cfleei.  in 
order  that  the  labors  o\  this  committee  should  be  productive  of  their 
anticipated  fruits,  it  is  needful  that  tlic  funds  of  llu-  Society  be  gmtlj 
recniiteil.  Ftir  this  ]iur}M)se  a  private  meeting  of  its  friends  was  Ik'Id 
at  iUdley's  Hotel,  in  the  iH'ginning  of  February,  and  a  more  nunicnMt 
and  jtulilic  soin'e  toiik  ]>lace  on  tlie  Hth.  at  the  Whittington  Club, 
IStrniid.  wlu'u  si'vind  meml>ers  of  parliament,  and  other  Kentleincn 
intt  rotcd  in  the  subject,  wen*  ]»n*sent.  A  |ietitiini  to  the  llouae  of 
Commons,  praying  for  the  admissii»n  K\i'  all  classc-s  to  the  L'nivenitiei 
of  Oxftird  anil  Cambrid^re  w:ls  unanimously  ado]itcd.  together  with  Um 
foll«)wiMg  two  rrMllution^:  — 

*  That  this  met 'ting.  l>clicving  it  to  Iv  the  duty  of  the  friends  of 
Voluntary  ism  to  avail  thmisiOves  uf  multiplii'd  fai'ilities  for  cummend- 
inir  their  prinripli-^  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  parlianMnt^ 
n  t,^ipU  wiih  ;;nat  >.atisfactii»n  tlie  arran;:enKnts  made  bv  the  Executive 
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Committee  for  increasing  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  'Society  for  the 
Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control.' 

'  That  as  the  extent  and  the  success  of  the  Society's  operations  must 
be  greatly  dependent  on  the  dq^ree  of  pecuniary  support  which  it 
receives,  this  meeting  is  prepared  to  unite  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posals of  the  late  Conference,  to  raise  an  annual  income  of  £5000  for 
the  next  three  years.' 

A  considerable  amount  of  subscriptiom  for  three  years  was  imme- 
diately pledged,  which  we  are  happy  to  report  has  since  been  greatly 
increased.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  movement  is  the 
appearance  of  several  large  subscriptions,  ranging  from  £50  downwards. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Society  is  securing  the  co-operation 
of  numerous  parties  who  stood  aloof  from  its  earlier  movements,  and  we 
trust  that  the  number  of  such  adhesions  will  go  on  and  increase,  imtil 
all  sections  of  British  Nonconformity  are  united  in  the  zealous  suppcnrt 
of  an  association  to  whose  principles  they  are  universally  pledged. 
Attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  the  provinces,  where  we  trust 
there  will  be  displayed  the  same  generous  spirit  as  London  has  shown. 
We  have  known  too  much  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  earlier 
friends  of  the  Society  had  to  struggle  from  straitened  resources,  not 
to  rejoice  very  heartily  at  the  more  prosperous  financial  career  which 
is  now  opening  upon  it. 

The  Ministebial  Measure  o3f  tshb  XJnitebsity  aitd  CoLUBess 
OF  OxFOBD  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Bussell  on  the  17th.  It 
comprises,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  vast  number  of  provisions  which 
cannot  be  clearly  understood  without  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  lord- 
ship's speech.  To  this  we  counsel  our  readers.  The  plan  has  many  good 
features.  It  will  imdoubtedly  correct  manifold  evils,  and  will  open  up 
to  this  ancient  school  the  pro8i)ect  of  enlarged  and  progressive  im- 
provement. The  governing  body  of  the  university  is  to  be  entirely 
remodelled;  the  encroachments  of  colleges  are  to  be  restrained;  greater 
freedom  of  action  is  to  be  insured ;  progressive  improvement  to  be  pro- 
vided for ;  and  the  general  course  of  study  to  be  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age.  Amongst  other  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
colleges,  it  is  provided  that,  '  All  oaths  directed  against  the  disclosure 
of  college  matters,  or  the  acceptance  of  college  changes,  are  to  be 
abolished.  All  preferential  claims  to  college  preferment  arising  from 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  personal  qualifications  are,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  be  extinguished.  Subject  to  these  exceptions, 
all  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  to  be  open  to  the  whole  university, 
and  filled  up  by  public  examination.  Fellowships  are  not  to  be  made 
necessarily  terminable,  but  they  are  to  be  held  as  vacated  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  election  miless  the  holder  shall  be  resident  for 
not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  occupied 
dimng  such  period  either  in  tuition,  or  in  the  discharge  of  university 
or  parochial  duties,  or  in  private  study.'  In  extension  of  the  university 
system,  it  is  proposed  that  members  of  convocation  of  a  certain  standing 
may  be  licensed  to  open  their  own  houses,  if  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  university,  as  private  halls  for  the  reception  of  students ;  and 
commissioners  are  to  be  appointed,  who  wiU  be  empowered,  on  the 
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colleges  failing  to  do  so,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term, 
1855,  to  make  ordinances  for  the  fomidation  of  professorships,  the 
opening  of  fellowships,  and  other  desirable  objects.  So  far  all  ir 
well.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  measure,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  a  warm  approval  of  its 
general  character.  The  bill,  if  carried  through  parliament,  will  effect 
a  vast  improvement.  Some  of  its  provisions  may  be  open  to  exception, 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  friends  of  university  reform  must  regard  it  with 
favor. 

On  one  point  the  measure  entirely  fails  to  meet  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  country.  'There  remains,'  said  Lord  John,  and 
his  words  will  best  explain  our  meaning, '  one  question  upon  which 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill ;  but  upon  which  I  shall  be  ready 
at  any  time  to  give  my  opinion,  and  my  vote  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  which  I  have  always  given.  I  cannot  think  that  the 
purposes  of  the  university  are  advanced  while  there  is  a  test  at 
the  commencement  of  entrance  into  it.  I  never  would  consent  to 
any  measure  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  colleges,  or  the  conduct 
of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  colleges,  or  the  attendance  upon 
divine  worship  was  in  any  way  interfered  with;  but  I  do  expect, 
certainly,  that  by  the  addition  of  these  new  halls  facilities  will  be 
afforded  which  may  induce  parliament  not  to  interpose  the  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  been  interposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  those  great  schools  of  learning  by  a  far  greater  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  than  now  enjoy  them.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise,  and  her  Majesty's  government  have  decided  accordingly, 
to  insert  any  provision  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  bill.  It  is  a 
subject  which  divides  both  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
it  should  be,  I  think,  a  subject  reserved  for  a  separate  measure,  and 
for  separate  consideration.  I  certainly  shall  be  always  prepared  at 
any  time  to  give  my  vote  in  the  same  manner  that  I  gave  it  twenty 
years  ago.  That  vote  I  gave  in  company  with  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  no  longer  give 
it  with  tlie  sanction  and  countenance  of  such  authority ;  but  I  shall  be 
quite  ready,  nevertheless,  to  give  iny  vote  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  dissenters.  As  I  have  already  said,  however,  that  <bnns  no  part  of 
the  present  bill.'  The  feelings  of  his  lordship  in  making  this  acknow- 
ledgnient  must  surely  have  been  anything  but  pleasing.  His  own 
views  are  sufficiently  evident.  They  have  been  recorded  in  the  votes 
he  has  given ;  but  as  the  organ  of  the  ministry  he  is  compelled  to  forego 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  his  political  life  has  ever  known  of 
carrj'^ing  those  views  into  effect.  At  the  very  time  that  Oxford  is  to 
be  reformed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  into  closer  harmony  with  the 
wants  and  sympathies  of  the  nation,  the  one  alteration  which  of  all 
others  is  most  suited  to  this  end  is  thrown  aside,  and  vague  hopes  are 
expressed  of  a  silent  revolution  to  be  effected  by  private  halls  not  yet 
existing,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  never  be  called  into 
being.  Such  language  proceeding  from  such  a  man  is  both  painful 
and  mortifying.  What  makes  the  ease  more  glaring  is,  that  a 
memorial   was  presented  to  his  lordship  on  the  drd,  signed  by  one 
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hundred  and  two  members  of  the  Commons  House,  respectfully 
yet  earnestly  entreating  that  in  any  bill  respecting  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  which  the  government  might  bring  for- 
ward, provision  sbould  be  made  *for  the  free  admission  of  any  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects,  duly  qualified  by  intellectual  attainments, 
to  matriculation  and  graduation  at  both  these  ancient  universities 
without  the  imposition  of  any  religious  test.'  Lord  John  and 
his  colleagues  were  therefore  fully  apprised  of  the  views  of  a  large 
section  of  their  supporters ;  and  yet  those  views  are  coolly  set  aside 
under  the  flimsy  pretext,  and  with  the  delusive  intimation,  mentioned 
by  his  lordship.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  course  the  memorialists 
will  take.  Opportunities  will  occur  of  testing  the  feeling  of  the  House, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  vigorously  improved.  .  Mr.  Hey  wood  has 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  insertion  of  a  clause  for  the 
admission  of  dissenters.  Eeport  says  that  the  Cabinet  will  oppose 
him.  Sbould  they  do  so,  we  would  have  our  friends  propose  a 
reference  of  the  bill  to  a  select  committee.  In  its  present  form  it 
will  substitute  King  Stork  for  King  Log.  We  do  not  want  this, 
and  if  faithful  to  ourselves  we  need  not  have  it.  If  nothing  else  will 
suffice,  the  ministry  must  feel  the  power  of  the  men  whose  views  they 
so  disregard.  Fear  of  the  Upper  House  must  be  counterbalanced  by 
fear  of  the  Commons.  Their  desire  to  conciliate  the  bishops  must  be 
neutralized  by  their  aim  to  retain  the  support  of  those  who  are  amongst 
their  staunchest  and  most  intelligent  supporters.  Let  no  dissentmg 
member  be  deluded  by  the  expectation  of  a  separate  measure  for  our 
special  benefit.  Nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  attempted.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action,  and  the  measure  before  the  House  is  precisely  the  one 
by  which  the  admission  asked  ought  to  be  effected.  What  cannot 
be  obtained  from  the  justice  of  ministers  must  be  extorted  from  their 
fears.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  is  fixed  for  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
April,  when  we  hope  that  an  instructive  lesson  will  be  read  to  Lord 
John  and  his  associates. 

Tke  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten,  the  honoured  minister  of  Fish 
Street  Chapel,  Hull,  departed  this  life  just  before  the  publication  of 
our  last  number,  and  we  desire  to  place  on  record  a  brief  expression  of 
our  regard  for  his  memory.  Mr.  Stratten  was,  in  his  youth,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Jay's  Church  in  13ath,  and  retained  through  life  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  resemblance  to  his  early  pastor,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  his 
preaching.  After  studying  at  Hoxton  College,  he  began  his  ministry 
at  Chertsey,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  a  large  and  handsome  new 
chapel  at  Bishop wearmouth,  Sunderland.  There  he  laboured  with 
much  success  and  solidly  advancing  influence  for  twelve  years ;  and, 
in  fellowship  with  the  late  Dr.  Matheson,  and  one  or  two  other 
ministers  who  still  survive,  established  the  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  actively  devoted  himself  to  the  spread  of  the  Grospel,  and  of  non- 
conformist principles  and  usages  in  those  northern  counties.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Stratten  was  but  slightly  disposed  to 
dwell  much  on  the  pecuharities  of  dissenting  churches ;  yet,  having 
once  entered  a  personal  protest  against  church  rates  in  his  own  parish. 
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he  exhibited  a  stronger  c^rasp  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  evangelical 
dissent,  and  laid  himself  out  for  their  exposition  and  defence.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  a  congregational  church  at  Morpeth,  in 
Northumberland,  he  delivered  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  the  borough  a  very  extraordinary  discourse,  which  he  afWwards  ex- 
panded in  an  able  and  interesting  volume — *  The  Book  of  the  Priest- 
hood.' This  was  followed  up  by  a  smaller  work,  disi)laying  much 
Bcriptuml  investigation,  on  '  Enghsh  and  Jewish  Tithes  Compajned.' 

In  1882  or  1883,  Mr  Stratten — who  had  previously  declined  a  pro- 
posal to  Ix^come  the  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields — removed 
from  Sunderland  to  Hull,  where  he  ministered  to  a  large  and  inflaential 
congregation,  not>i'ithstanding  the  secession  of  some  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  ehiu*ch  to  form  the  new  congregation  at  Allnon  Chapel.  The 
only  publication  of  any  magnitude  he  sent  forth  after  his  removal  to  Hall, 
is  an  ingenious,  judicious,  and  attractive  volume  on  the '  Apostolic  Sue* 
cession,'  and  some  kindred  topics,  bearing  on  the  controversies  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Tractarians.  With  much  firmness  of  principle, 
decision  of  character,  and  inde{>endence  of  judgment,  Mr.  Stratten  united 
a  kind  si)irit,  a  tender  piety,  a  deep  concern  for  the  spirituality  of  the 
churches,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  ministrv,  while  he  entered  ht«rtily 
into  the  genius  and  o])erations  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  His  cheerful 
comftaiiionship,  his  ]>a«toral  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  the  general 
dignity  and  suavity  of  his  dinneanor,  cndeami  hinr  to  a  Urge  cirele 
of  strictly  attached  friends,  of  whom  it  was  the  happinets  of  one  of 
the  iHlitors  of  the  '  Eclectic '  to  Ix;  among  the  oldest.  The  tidings 
of  his  death  came  upon  us  most  unex])ectedly :  for  he  waa  a  strong 
man,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  prolmbly  long  life.  He  wa<  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  but  a  brief  passage  through  the  final  scene. 
Calm,  and  even  joyful,  he  '  erossetl  the  flood,'  and  has  left  a  name  of 
gentle  and  holy  ])ower  in  many  hearts. 

The  c'Ouusk  of  events,  ix  helatton  to  Tirket,  hjis  bk£5 
Mvcii  WHAT  \VK  i:\rKCTEi).  }{ussia  deehnes  to  withdraw  from  the 
Princijmlities,  and  the  ]>re])ai':iti()ns  for  war  in  I'Vance  and  our  own 
coinilry  have  j»rocee<led  with  unexample<l  ra])idity.  Wliatcver  opinions 
may  Ik*  held  resj)«rting  the  indei'ision  and  ililatorincss  of  oiur  ministry 
in  the  coursi-  of  last  year,  all  must  admit  the  activity,  determination, 
and  i»n)ni]>titudc  of  their  recent  pn>eoe<lings.  Large  forces  have  been 
des]iatehe(l  to  the  ea.*it,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  procivded  towanls 
the  Haltie,  with  the  first  fiortion  of  a  squailron  which,  for  magnitude 
and  efleetive  force,  has  never  betn  (Hpialled.  The  Moniteur,  the  Her- 
cule.  the  iMigueselin.  and  the  Trident,  have  also  been  des])at4*hed  hy 
the  Frenrli  (lovernmeiit,  ami  several  other  ships  are  speeilily  to 
follow.  Tins  is  ju*  it  shuuld  1k'.  We  deejily  de]>Iorethe  occurreiMV  of 
war.  but  ij  it  must  l»e—  an<l  the  neei'ssity  is  all  but  imivenally  ad- 
mitte«l  -  tlien  the  nioR'  decisive  its  o]H*rations  the  lietti«r.  The  givat 
disturb*  r  nl"  Kuro]ie  must  In*  taught  a  salutjiry  K^stcon,  and  we  trust 
that  tin-  lorce  eniptoye<l  will  Ix*  sutHcient  for  this  ]iurpu8e.  Hia  intense 
ambition  niu>t  W  elieeked  in  the  only  way  of  which  it  ailmita.  and  an 
efleetnal  barrier  l»e  raised  against  the  reeurri'nee  of  evils  HUch  aa  ai» 
now  tbreateniil.     The  jtass^iun  for  territorial  aggrandizement  evinced 
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T>y  the  Czar  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  the  indignant  protest  of  all 
free  nations,  but  his  offence  is  aggravated  by  the  impious  attempt  to 
cover  his  ambition  by  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal.  In  his  manifesto  of 
the  9th  of  February,  England  and  France  are  said  to  *  have  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  against  Bussia  fighting  for  the  orthodox 
faith ;'  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  language  of  religious  zeal 
is  prostituted  to  veil  his  perfidy  and  ambition.  *May  the  -Mmighty/ 
says  the  Czar,  '  assist  us  to  prove  this  by  deeds.  With  this  hope, 
combatting  for  our  persecuted  brethren,  followers  of  the  faith  of  Christy 
with  one  accord  let  all  Russia  exclaim  "  O  Lord,  our  Bedeemer !  whom 
shall  we  fear  ?  May  God  be  glorified^  and  His  enemies  be  scattered.*' ' 
A  more  mendacious  manifesto  was  never  issued.  It  was  known  to  be 
so  at  the  time,  but  crushing  evidence  has  since  been  produced  in  the 
Correspondence  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  London 
recently  given  to  parliament.  A  formal  requisition  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Czar  by  the  western  powers,  requiring  his  immediate  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities.  To  this  requisition  of  the  western  powers,  the 
autocrat  refuses  to  render  a  reply.  A  royal  message,  announcing  the 
termination  of  negotialdons,  has  consequently  been  addressed  to  both 
Houses,  which  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Friday  the  31st. 
A  declaration  of  war  wiU  foUow  as  matter  of  course. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligent  men  are  asking  what  can .  induce  the 
Czar  to  persist  in  a  course  so  manifestly  ruinous  to  himself?  A  few 
days  probably  will  enable  us  to  answer  this  inquiry.  We  have  not 
so  mean  an  (^nion  of  his  political  sagacity  as  to  believe  that  he  is 
influenced  only  by  passion.  We  cannot  but  suspect  a  secret  under* 
standing  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  For  the  honor  and  the  safety  of 
these  states  we  hope  it  may  turn  out  otherwise;  but  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  we  mistrust  their  intentions,  and  are  prepared  for  their 
ultimate  adhesion  to  Russia.  As  intimated  last  month,  we  are  no 
believers  in  the  reported  failure  of  Coimt  OrloflTs  mission,  and  what  has 
since  occurred  only  serves  to  strengthen  our  doubts.  To  the  position 
of  Austria  we  have  referred  in  another  place,  and  shall  not  therefore 
say  more  at  present.  The  German  powers  may  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war — they  are  too  selfish  and  too  much  crippled,  it  may  be, 
to  allow  of  this ;  but  we  suspect  their  neutrality,  and  have  no  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  their  professions. 

It  becomes  aU  devout  men,  in  prospect  of  the  fearful  crisis  which 
has  arisen,  to  invoke  the  interposing  providence  of  God,  that  perma- 
nent good  may  be  deduced  from  temporary  evil.  The  nations  of 
Europe  are  groaning  beneath. a  despotism  which  knows  no  mercy  and 
observes  no  faith..  May  the  time  of  their  redemption  be  drawing  nigh. 
May  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  enter  into  the  ear  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
that  the  tenants  of  dungeons,  the  exiles  now  wandering  from  their 
father-lands,  may  return  to  their  homes,  ennobled  by  sufferings,  and 
better  prepared  than  ever  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional freedom. 
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Abt.  I. — On  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.    An  Essay.    London : 

John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

This  is  a  remarkable  production — ^in  many  points  the  most 
suggestive  book  we  have  read  for  a  long  period.  It  is  a  singular 
combination  of  the  results  of  intuition  and  of  logic,  of  physical 
deduction,  and  of  poetic  thought.  We  have  found  in  it  few 
leading  ideas  which  we  had  not  previously  entertained  and  ex- 
presvsed ;  but  those  thoughts  which  came  to  us  as  intuitions  are 
here  based  on  a  foundation  of  rigid  thought  and  overwhelming 
fact. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  singular 
revolutions  and  returning, circuits  of  human  thought — to  notice 
how  a  theory  passes  current  for  centuries — is  at  length  assailed, 
exposed,  and  thought  to  be  exploded ;  and  yet,  wait  another  cen- 
tury or  so,  and  it  reappears,  and  is  found  after  all  to  be  true. 
It  has  been  so  with  many  mathematical,  moral,  metaphysical, 
and  theological  doctrines.  Even  alchemy  and  astrology,  which 
had  been  treated  for  two  hundred  years  as  mere  insanities,  have 
now  their  votaries;  at  least  there  are  those,  and  very  intel- 
lectual persons  too,  who  think  that  great  truths  lie  disguised 
under  the  strange  terminology  and  dreamy  mysticism  of  those 
two  occult  sciences.  And  so  with  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds.  It  was  the  general  opinion  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth   century,  that  our  earth  was  the  only  part  of  the 
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universe  (except,  of  course,  the  worlds  beyond  the  grave)  mhabited. 
Two  years  before  the  revolution  which  placed  William  of 
Orange  on  the  British  throne — Bernard  le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle 
began  a  revolution  of  another  kind,  by  the  publication  of  his 
*  Entretiens  sur  la  Plinralit^  des  Mondea'  This  writer,  although 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  a  man  of  much  mark  and  likelihood 
in  his  day.  A  nephew  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  Comeille,  a 
man  of  pure  life  and  amiable  disposition,  distinguished  by 
almost  universal  acquirements,  possessing  a  poetic  vem  of  con- 
siderable grace  and  felicity,  and  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
legislation,  metaphysics,  statesmanship,  belles-lettres,  and  astro- 
nomy, he  added  to  all  this  an  elegant  and  witty  mode  of  com- 
f)osition,  which  completely  fascinated  his  contemporariea  He 
ived  to  the  prodigious  age  of  one  hundred ;  but  amid  all  his 
writings,  poetical,  dramatic,  critical,  and  fictitious,  the  only  one 
that  continued  popular  after  his  death,  or  that  can  still  be  said 
to  be  in  the  faintest  degree  alive,  is  that  *  Sur  la  Pluralite  des 
Mondes/  Its  thought  is  far  from  being  profound ;  its  language 
seldom  copes  adequately  with  the  subUmities  of  the  subject^  and 
its  information  of  course  is  imperfect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reasoning,  the  novelty  of  the  theme,  the  playfulness  of  the  fancy, 
and  the  graces  of  the  style,  combine  to  render  it  a  piece  of  de- 
lightful reading.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  and  continues  one  of 
the  best  attempts  to  translate  science  into  popular  language,  to 
bring  it  down  to  popular  capacity,  and  to  surround  it  with  lite- 
rary charma  Fontenelle  was  not  a  great  original  genius ;  but 
he  was  a  dexterous  and  brilliant  interpreter  of  the  intuitions  and 
conclusions  of  higher  poetic  and  philosophic  minds.  He  had 
read  Newton,  and  his  work  formeci  a  pleasant  dilution  of  some  of 
the  principal  deductions  from  Newton's  theories  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  was  garnished  besides  with  many  flowers,  culled  by 
ingenious  fancy  rather  than  by  powerful  imagination.  The  book 
ran  like  wildfire,  it  was  translated  into  various  languajges,  and 
wherever  it  came,  it  seemed  to  widen  the  horizon  of  human 
thought,  and  to  substitute  feelings  of  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  heavenly  orbs,  for  that  superstitious  terror  and  mystic  reve- 
rence with  which  men  had  hitherto  regarded  them.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  emotions  with  which  having  read  it,  in  a  veiy 
imperfect  English  version,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  we  went  out 
and  saw  the  stars  shining  down  over  our  native  valley,  or  paus- 
ing on  the  tops  of  the  magnificent  mountains  which  girdle  it 
in,  a  new  light,  and  felt  or  fancied,  as  Fontenelle  seemed  to  have 
proved,  that  they  were  worlds  like  our  oiMi,  abodes  of  life  and 
intelligence,  scenes  of  trial  and  probation,  arenas  of  contest  and 
altars  of  worship.    What  though  the  splendid  visions  of  astro- 
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logy  had  fled  before  the  light  of  science — ^what,  although,  to  use 
the  beautiful  words  we  had  even  then  read — 

*  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  mi^esty 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountains 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths;  all  these  had  vanished, 
And  lived  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason' — 

Science  seemed  to  have  revealed  in  exchange  realities  yet 
lovelier  than  these  abandoned  dreams ;  new,  rich,  populous 
islands  in  that  skyey  deep,  where  we  had  thought  that  all  was 
barren  and  vacant ;  mightier  earths  rolling  round  larger  suns, 
end  looking  up  to  more  glorious  constellations ;  galleries  of  worlds 
rising  and  brightening  as  they  rose,  above  each  other,  and  all 
turning  toward  some  unseen  centre  or  core ;  inhabitants  of  every 
variety  of  shape  and  size  and  intellectual  development^  swarm- 
ing in  every  planet,  if  not  also  colonizing  the  proud  suns  of  the 
system  themselves  ;  everywhere  bustle,  progress,  and  animation, 
even  in  those  orbs  which  at  night  had  seemed  the  very  meta- 
phors of  silence,  solemnity,  and  death.  Thus  the  stars  began  to 
glitter  and  sparkle  to  our  eye  as  if  a  tide  of  fresh  light  had  been 
suddenly  poured  across  them,  and  as  if  from  being  silent  they 
had  begim  to  speak  and  their  speech  was  poetry.  And  it  was 
strange  to  feel  how  the  heavens  had  been  at  once  pushed  farther 
oft'  and  brought  nearer  by  the  force  of  these  speculations.  While 
they  no  longer  seemed  to  rest  on  the  mountain  tops,  nor  their 
stars  at  times  to  drop  down  upon  the  earth,  but  to  stretch  away 
in  long  file  and  multitudinous  procession  toward  the  Infinite, 
yet  the  knowledge  that  they  haa  probably  inhabitants  not  dis- 
similar to  ourselves  in  bodily  structure  and  in  mental  powers, 
shed  a  certain  home-charm  upon  objects  which  had  formerly 
seemed  as  much  'strangers'  as  they  were  'pilgrims'  in  their 
perpetual  progress  through  the  midnight  sky.  These  now  shone 
upon  us  through  an  atmosphere  which  made  them  assume  the 
aspect  of  lamps  in  upper  rooms  connected  with  a  dwelling  of 
which  we  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  we  eyed  them  with  this 
feeling  :  *  We  shall  be  hereafter  up  among  your  splendours,  and 
shall,  as  brethren,  mingle  with  your  bright  inhabitants.' 

This  youthful,  and,  on  the  whole,  innocent  Nature-worship,  was 
greatly  strengthened,  not  only  in  our  individual  case,  but  in  that 
of  thousands  and  of  the  public  generally,  by  the  appearance  of 
Chalmers's  *  Astronomical  Discourses.'  More  than  perhaps  any- 
one book,  except  *  Uncle  Tom's  Calrin,'  more  certainly  than  any 
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volume  of  sermons  ever  published,  it  electrified  the  readincf^ 
world.  It  was  found  in  every  parlour  and  boudoir,  in  every 
fiteam-boat  and  track-boat,  in  the  literary  man's  study,  and  in 
the  weaver's  shop,  here  surmounting  a  pile  of  old  theologians  in 
the  chamber  of  the  divine,  and  there  peeping  out  timorously  and 
half  sunk  amid  paints,  boxes,  brushes,  and  sketches  in  the  artist  & 
studio.  It  seemed  a  combination  of  the  theological  treatise  and 
the  fairy  tale.  It  led  religion  forth  from  her  secret  chamber 
with  the  timbrels  and  dances  of  fancy.  It  took  up  Fontenelle's 
views,  it  annexed  to  them  the  more  recent  and  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  it  surrounded  them  with 
the  powers  of  a  far  more  fertile  imagination,  with  the  enei^es  of 
a  mucli  more  vigorous  intellect,  and  with  the  pomps  of  an  elo- 
quence incomparably  more  impassioned  and  sublime.  Men 
gazed  in  wonder  at  the  splendid  although  meteoric  production, 
and  many  thought  and  said,  *  Here  at  last  truth  religious,  truth 
scientific,  and  the  beauty  of  genius  have  met  and  embraced  each 
other.  Here  is  a  bright  bridge,  for  the  first  time  uniting  Earth 
and  Heaven.'  But  alas!  after  this  momentary  madness  of  admi- 
ration had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  the  bridge  was  only  a 
rainbow,  beautiful,  evanescent,  unreal,  and  which  disappearing, 
left  heaven  and  earth  as  far  asunder  as  it  had  found  them. 

So,  liowever,  it  did  not  for  a  season  appear  to  the  public ;  and 
the  impression  made  by  Chalmers  was  kept  up  and  extended  by 
the  many  admirable  speculations  on  astronomy  contained  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Dick,  Professor  Nichol,  Isaac  Taylor,  Sir  John 
Herschell,  and  others,  all  of  whom,  amid  their  diversities  of  view 
on  other  topics  relating  to  the  science,  coincided  in  taking  for 
granted  that  other  worlds  must  be  inhabited  by  intelligent 
beings.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since,  we,  in  imison,  we 
have  since  had  reason  to  believe,  with  other  thinkers  both  at 
home  and  on  the  continent,  began  to  suspect  that  the  evidence 
for  the  plurality  of  worlds  might  not  be  so  strong  as  had  been 
supposed,  and  that  (I  priori  their  being  inhabited  was  not  very 
likely.  In  proof  that  this  long  ago  was  our  sentiment  in  gerviy 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  sentences  written  by 
us  in  1841  and  published  to  the  world  two  years  subsequently. 
'Science  may  and  does  hope  that  each  fair  star  has  its  own 
beautiful  and  hap])y  race  of  immortal  intelligences,  but  Science 
does  not  Icnov:,  For  aught  Science  knoAvs,  those  suns  and  sys- 
tems may  be  seen  only  by  our  eyes  and  our  telescopes;  for  aught 
she  knows,  the  Universe  mey  only  be  beginning  to  ))e  peopled, 
and  earth  have  been  selected  as  the  first  sj>ot  for  the  great  colo- 
niizatiOii.  The  peopling  of  our  OAvn  planet  was  a  gradual  pro- 
cess.    Why  may  not  the  same  be  concluded  of  the  Universe  of 
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which  our  earth  is  a  part  ?  May  not  Earth,  in  this  sense,  be  as 
an  Eden  to  other  regions  of  the  All  ?  Are  appearance  and 
analogy  pleaded  as  proofs  that  the  Universe  is  peopled  through- 
out ?  Appearance  and  analogy  here  utter  an  uncertain  sound ; 
for  are  not  all  the  suns,  or  what  we  may  call  the  continents  of 
Creation,  seemingly  burning  masses  uninhabitable  by  any  beings 
^ve  can  even  conceive  of?  Do  not  many  of  the  planets  or  islands 
appear  either  ^o  near  or  too  remote  from  the  central  blaze  to 
support  animal  existence?  The  moon,  the  only  planet  very  near 
us,  has  manifestly  not  yet  arrived  at  the  state  necessary  for  sup- 
porting living  beings,  and  Science  remembers  that  innumerable 
ages  passed  ere  even  oiu:  globe  was  fitted  for  receiving  its  pre- 
sent population,  and  that,  according  to  the  researches  of  geology, 
the  earth  rolled  round  the  sun  for  ages,  a  vast  and  weltering 
wilderness.  Here  then.  Science  is  totally  silent,  or  utters  only  a 
faltering  *  perhaps.'  Is  it  said  that,  but  for  intelligent  beings, 
space  would  be  empty?  How !  empty  if  it  be  full  of  God?  Shall 
you  call  a  room  empty  because  only  one  immortal  being  sits  and 
meditates  there  ?  Is  God  not  society  suflScient  for  his  own  crea- 
tion ?  Shall  you  call  the  Universe  empty,  if  God  be  present  ia 
it,  even  though  he  were  present  alone  V 

It  will  appear  hereafter  that  there  are  singular  coincidences 
between  the  views  thus  propounded  and  those  of  the  author 
before  us.  Not  that  we  wish  to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  for 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  our 
humble  lucubration ;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
fact  that  two  thinkers,  standing  in  some  respects  at  opposite 
poles,  the  one  a  non-scientific  and  the  other  a  scientific  man,  have 
been  borne  along  by  independent  currents  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, a  conclusion  in  which  we  believe  both  will  be  soon  joined 
by  many  in  whose  minds  already  the  thought  is  beginning  more 
or  less  clearly  to  stir. 

It  may  be  partly,  therefore,  from  a  very  natural  gratification 
at  finding  a  favourite  theory  of  ours  taken  up  and  handled  with 
the  power  (Jf  a  master ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  from  this  cause 
that,  we  repeat,  we  have  seldom  read  a  book  with  more  delight 
and  never  one  with  a  more  thorough  intuitive  conviction,  *  this  is 
all  true,'  than  the  treatise  at  present  on  our  table.  We  proceed, 
as  a  labour  of  love,  first,  to  analyse  its  contents,  and  secondly,  to 
supplement  its  statements  by  a  few  additional  remarks. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  outline  of  the  argument, 
leaving  our  readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  style  and 
manner  in  their  manly  energy,  clear  precision,  and  philosophic 
calm,  not  unornamented  by  brief  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  not 
undiversified  by  rapid  gleams  and  rich  cross-lights  of  poetry. 
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The  author  commences  mth  stating  the  astronomical  objectioD 
to  religion  to  which  Chalmers  has  attempted  to  reply,  an  objec- 
tion which  passed  transiently  through  David  s  mind  when  he 
asked  :  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens^  the  work  of  thy  fingers^ 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained.  What 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  num  that 
thou  visitest  him  V  This  objection  seems  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  psalmist's  view  simply  on  a  general  impression  of  the  vast 
distance,  the  multitude,  and  the  unearthly  splendour  of  the 
starry  orbs  when  compared  with  the  meanness,  groesness,  and 
density  of  the  globe  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  the  conse- 
quent insignificance  of  man,  whom  he  felt  to  be  a  mere  mote 
upon  his  own  planet.  But  the  strength  of  this  objectioD,  our 
author  shows,  is  greatly  increased  since  David's  time,  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  which  he  proceeds  ivith  much  mastery  and 
clearness  to  recount.  Tlie  discoveries  of  the  real  shape  of  our 
globe — of  its  great  inferiority  to  many  of  its  neighbour  planets 
m  size — of  its  dependence  on  the  Sun->of  the  innumerable  fixetl 
stars,  being  probably  suns  of  equal  or  superior  grandeur  and 
magnitude  to  ours— of  the  telescopic  stars  in  their  multitudes — 
of  the  nebula^  and  their  resolution,  by  Lord  Rosse  s  telescope, 
into  distinct  points  of  light — of,  in  short,  the  prodigious  dimen- 
sions of  the  material  Univense,  as  well  as  the  nigh  probabilities 
supposed  to  bo  established  in  favour  of  the  notion  tliat  many  if 
not  all  of  the  planets  arc  inliabited,  have  served  vastly  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  the  idea  of  hisignificance,  in  n^ard  to  our 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  expressed  by  the  old  Hebrew  wonls, 
^  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  V 

In  the  second  chapter  he  states  at  length  the  objection  to 
religion  which  has  been  ba.sed  on  tho  current  theories  of  asUo- 
noniy,  i>referriiig,  however,  to  look  at  it  under  the  light  of  a 
difficulty  felt  by  a  friend  to  Christianity  rather  tlian  as  a  stum- 
bling-block thrown  in  \Xa  way  by  a  foe.  The  statement  is  aub> 
stantially  this  :  '  I  believe  that  Cod  has  made  the  world — ^made 
me  a  moral  being — provided  for,  loved,  and  cared  for  me  and 
for  my  race,  and  scait  Ids  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  to 
die  for  and  deliver  from  a  great  moral  calamity  all  wko  tnusl 
upon  him.  These  are  my  cherished  faiths ;  but  when  I  look  up 
to  tlie  heavens,  and  remember  that  this  earth  is  only  a  unit  amid 
endless  millions  of  worlds  containing  moral  beings^  like,  or  diffe- 
rent from,  or  superior  to  man,  1  am  overwhelmed,  I  am  con- 
founded, and  tempted  to  doubt  whether  God  hii9  in  such  a 
peculiar  and  tniuscendant  manner  interfered  for  me  or  my  innct 
race.' 

In  the  tliird  chapter  ho  considers  one  jKirt  of  Dr.  Chalmen  s 
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reply  to  this  objectioii.  He  does  not  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  his  argument  as  a  whole.  We  have  elsewhere  attempted  to 
show,  first,  that  ChalmerB^s  logic,  in  his  'Astronomical  Dis^ 
courses/  is  'conveyed/  as  Ancient  Pistol  has  it,  bodily  from 
Andrew  Fuller's  *  (Jospel  its  own  Witness  /  and,  secondly,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  and  toil  of  the  conveyance,  being 
weak  and  unsatisfactory,  made  up,  on  the  whole,  of  assumptions 
and  truisms.  Our  author,  however,  holds  it  in  somewhat  higher 
estimation,  and  invites  especial  notice  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  based  on  the  discoveries  of  the  microscope,  which 
is  certainly  the  most  original  and  beautifully  developed  thought 
in  the  volume.  But  what^  asks  he,  after  all,  does  it  prove? 
That  God  can  provide  for  innumerable  worlds  besides  this,  with-* 
out  being  withdrawn,  or  distracted,  or  wearied  in  his  operations 
in  this  earth,  because  the  microscope  proves  that  he  is  sustaining 
animal  life,  sustenance,  and  enjoyment,  for  innumerable  more 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  than  we  were  aware  of.  This  reasoning 
might  quiet  the  mind  of  ope  whom  astronomical  discoveries  had 
led  to  doubt  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  had 
given  a  limited  notion  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Great 
Supreme.  But  our  author  denies  that  these  discoveries  are  cal- 
culated to  start  such  a  doubt  as  the  microscope  is  brought  in  to 
answer — ^maintaining  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fitted  to  lead 
us,  in  themselves,  to  the  belief  that  Divine  Wisdom  and  Power 
are  not  only  great,  but  great  in  a  degree  we  cannot  fathom  or 
comprehend  ;  that  they  are,  to  our  apprehension,  infinite,  and  to 
the  infinite,  how  can  you  and  what  can  the  microscope  add  ? 
Once  you  admit  that  God  made  the  worlds,  it  follows,  ¥rithout 
any  need  of  microscopic  aid,  that  He  could  quite  as  easily  have 
made  animals  to  inhabit  these  worlds.  Whether  He  has  done  so 
or  not  depends  upon  considerations  altogether  apart  from  micro- 
scopic discoveries,  which  show  us  indeed  life  revelling  on  earth, 
but  say  less  than  nothing  as  to  whether  it  be  likely  that  this  is 
or  is  not  the  case  in  those  orbs  which  shine 

*  Beyond  the  solar  path  and  milky  way.' 

*  If  astronomy,'  he  adds,  *  gives  birth  to  scruples  which  inter- 
fere with  religion,  they  must  be  found  in  some  other  quarter 
than  in  the  possibility  of  mere  animal  life  existing  in  other  parts 
of  the  universe  as  well  as  on  our  earth.  That  possibilify  may 
require  us  to  enlarge  our  idea  of  the  Deity,  but  it  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  disturb  our  apprehension  of  Ins  attribute&' 

In  the  fourth  Chapter  he  gives  a  farther  statement  of  the 
difficidty.  Hitherto,  he  has  been  speaking  upon  the  supposition 
of  other  worlds  teeming  only  with  brute,  or  reptile,  or  insect 
existence,  and  he  finds  httle  tnere  that  can  create  retigmis  doab^ 
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or  unsettle  religious  convictions.  It  does  not  even  disturb  the 
conclusions  of  Natural  Religion,  far  less  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  dogmata  of  Revealed.  But  if  we  admitted  that 
these  worlds  were  t^^nanted  by  intelligent,  moral,  and  religious 
beings  like  man,  the  state  of  the  question  were  entirely  altered 
For  man  is  not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a  progressive,  an 
historical,  a  moral,  religious,  spiritual  creature,  entirely  an<l 
essentially  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  lower  aiumal:^. 
Now  here  occurs  a  biforked  difficulty.  Is  the  earth  alone  the 
abode  of  such  or  similar  beings,  possessing  a  progressive,  moral, 
and  religious  constitution,  it  being  granted  to  be  a  mere  speck 
and  atom  amid  the  vast  array  of  material  structures?  Or  are 
other  regions  in  space  peopled  with  beings  who,  like  man,  have  a 
history,  who,  like  him,  have  a  moral  sense,  who,  like  him,  are,  in 
a  manner,  related  to  the  divine  nature,  and  entertain  the  prospect 
of  a  nearer  relation  still  ? 

*  To  extend  such  Riippositions  to  other  worlds  would  be  a  proceeding 
so  arbitrary  aiul  fanciful  that  we  are  led  to  consider  whether  the  altor* 
native  8upi)o»ition  may  not  be  the  more  admissible — that  is,  that  man 
is  in  an  eH|)ecia1  and  eminent  manner  the  object  of  Qod's  care ;  that  his 
place  in  the  creation  is  not  that  he  merely  occupies  one  amonf^  millions 
of  similar  domiciles,  provided  in  boundless  profusion  by  the  Creator  of 
the  universe ;  but  that  he  is  the  servant,  subject,  and  child  of  Qod  in 
a  way  uni(|uc  and  peculiar ;  tliat  his  being  a  s])iritual  creature  makes 
him  belong  to  a  spiritual  world,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  merely 
by  analogies  iK'ionging  to  the  material  universe.* 

Now  here,  as  the  author  finds  the  choice  embairaasiiig,  he 
proceeds  in  the  fifth  Chapter  to  inquire  if  other  sciences  besidea 
astronomy  may  not  help  him  in  determining  it  Even  granting 
that  the  other  bodies  in  the  universe  are  Htted,  like  the  earth, 
to  be  the  abodes  of  life,  yet  it  would  retjuire  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  make  us  believe  that  they  have,  inhabitants  like  oun,  or 
that,  though  planets  did  revolve  round  the  fixed  stars  as  centres, 
that  they  were  at  all  similar  to  our  earth,  and  such  evidence  is 
altogether  awantiiig.  But  may  not  geology  furnish  us  with  evi- 
dence on  the  other  tfUhf  That  it  «loes  he  proceeds  to  diow 
by  such  arguments  as  thr'se :  The  earth  has  been  in  existence  for 
innumerable  ages ;  it  was  long  untenanted,  save  by  reptiles  and 
brutes ;  successive  acts  of  creative  power  introduced  suocesuve 
races  of  beings  ;  man  did  not  arrive  till  late,  at  the  very  farthest 
not  more  than  10,000  years  ago;  he  was  not  the  mere  continuation 
and  culmination  of  a  long  line  of  antt.'ceilent  inferiors,  but  a  being 
essentiiilly  distinct  and  ineffably  su|)erior,  xis  his  gift  of  language, 
bis  moral  sense,  his  ]>owcr  of  progression,  his  perception  ofgencml 
princijdes,  and  liis  recognition  of  his  own  divine  ongin  suflkiently 
prove.     It  follows,  therefure,  that  Ood  does  not  look  upon  mst 
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tracts,  whether  of  time  or  space,  as  utterly  barren  and  vacant, 
because  not  peopled  by  man,  that, — 

'  If  the  earth,  as  the  habitation  of  man,  is  a  speck  in  the  midst  of 
an  infinity  of  space,  the  earth,  as  the  habitation  of  man,  is  also  a  speck 
at  the  end  of  an  infinity  of  time ;  that  if  we  are  as  nothing  in  the  sur- 
rounding universe,  we  are  as  nothing  in  the  elapsed  eternity,  or  rather 
in  the  elapsed  organic  antiquity,  d\mng  which  the  earth  has  existed 
and  been  the  abode  of  life ;  that  man  has  occupied  but  an  atom  of 
time,  as  he  has  occupied  but  an  atom  of  space;  that,  as  he  is  siuroimded 
by  myriads  of  globes  which  may,  hke  this,  be  the  habitations  of  living 
things,  so  he  has  been  preceded  on  this  earth,  not  possibly  or  probably 
only,  but  certainly,  by  myriads  of  generations  of  hving  things ;  and 
yet  that,  comparing  lus  history  with  theirs,  he  certainly  has  been  fitted 
to  be  the  object  of  the  care  and  guardianship,  the  favour  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Master  and  Governor  of  All  in  a  manner  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  anything  which  it  is  possible  to  believe  with  regard  to  the 
countless  generations  of  brute  creatures  which  had  gone  before  him.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  argument  accomplishes  several 
objects  at  once.  It  proves  man's  peculiar  dignity  and  grandeur ; 
it  meets  an  objection  to  his  insignificance  in  space  by  a  proof  of 
his  importance  in  time  (so  that  if  the  stars  threaten  to  crush,  the 
fossilized  remains  conspire  to  crown  him),  and  it  more  than  in* 
sinuates  the  probability  that,  if  his  destined  abode  remained 
empty  of  intelligent  and  moral  beings  for  incomputable  ages,  it 
may  be  the  same,  as  yet,  with  all  other  planets  and  systems, 
without  detracting  one  atom  from  our  conception  of  the  power 
or  the  wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  It  adds  force  to  this,  farther, 
to  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  earth  even  is  still  unpeopled ; 
that  the  sea,  so  far  as  intelligent  beings  are  concerned,  is  a  howl- 
ing wilderness ;  and  that  the  interior  of  the  planet,  by  far  its 
largest  portion,  is  probably  vacant  But  once  grant  man  to  be 
man,  an  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  spiritual  being,  then  '  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  if  the  evidence  directs  us  to 
believe,  that  that  part  of  the  creation  in  which  he  has  his  present 
appointed  place  is  the  special  field  of  God's  care  and  love ;  by 
whatever  wastes  of  space  and  multitudes  of  material  bodies  it 
may  be  surrounded,  by  whatever  races  it  may  have  been  pre- 
viously occupied,  of  brutes  that  perish,  and  that,  compared  with 
man,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  UveA' 

It  might  still  be  urged,  'Your  geological  argument  is  very 
strong,  but  are  not  the  analogies  in  astronomy  conclusive  against 
it  V  To  this,  then,  the  author  proceeds  to  address  himself,  pro- 
posing to  inquire  *  whether  astronomy  really  does  what  is  claimed 
for  her ;  whether  she  carries  us  so  securely  to  the  bounds  of  the 
visible  universe  that  our  fancy  may  take  up  the  task  and  people 
the  space  thus  explored ;  whether  the  bodies  which  astronomy 
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has  examined  be  really  as  fitted  as  our  earth  to  sustain  a  popa* 
lation  of  living  things ;  whether  the  most  distant  objects  in  the 
universe  do  really  seem  to  be  systems  or  the  beginning  of  systems ; 
whether  astronomy  herself  may  not  incline  in  favour  of  the  con- 
dition of  man  as  being  the  sole  creature  of  his  kind/  He  com- 
mences with  the  nebulae,  *  the  outskirts  of  creation.'  Ever  since 
1846  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  all  these  curious  cloudy 
scatterings,  those  spilt  drops  in  ether,  are  collections  of  suns ;  but 
this  conclusion  our  author  controverts,  if  not  with  thorough  suc- 
cess, certainly  with  great  ingenuity  and  great  boldnesa  To  prove 
it  possible  that  many  of  the  unresolved  nebulae  are  unresolvable^ 
and  that  it  is  not  distance  alone  which  prevents  the  telescope 
from  melting  them  into  stars,  he  adduces  the  Magellanic  clouds^ 
in  which  two  strange  groups  there  are  stars  of  various  magnitudes^ 
clusters  of  various  forms,  nebulae  regular  and  irregular,  nebulous 
tracts  and  patches  of  peculiar  character,  and  all  so  disposed  that 
the  most  distant  of  them,  whichever  these  may  be,  are  not  more 
than  one-tenth  more  distant  than  the  nearest  In  those  regions 
of  space  there  co-exist  in  a  limited  compass^  and  in  indiscriminate 
position,  stars,  clusters  of  stars,  nebulae,  regular  and  iireffalar, 
and  nebulous  streaks  and  patches,  such  things  as  nebulae  side  by 
side  with  stars  and  clusters,  nebulous  matter  resolvable  occurring 
dose  to  nebulous  matter  unresolvable,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
these  are  diflferent  things  in  themselves,  not  merely  different  to 
us,  and  that  whatever  inference  we  may  draw  from  the  resolv- 
ability  of  the  nebulae,  we  may  not  draw  this  that  they  are  more 
distant  and  contain  a  larger  array  of  systems  and  worlds  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  difficult  to  resolve.  Nay,  he  proceeds  to  ask 
who  shall  say  assuredly  that  the  bright  points  into  which  the 
telescope  resolves  the  nebulae  are  suns  like  ours ;  who  shall  tell 
how  large  they  are,  at  what  distances,  of  what  structure,  of  what 
solidity,  of  what  use  ?  ^  All  that  the  telescope  teUs  us  is  that  the 
substance  of  nebulae  is  not  continuous,  but  discrete,  separable  and 
separate  into  distinct  luminous  elements.  But  he  were  a  bold 
man  who  should  aver  that  each  of  these  elements  was  a  sun  like 
ours,  surrounded  by  planets,  and  each  of  these  planets  the  seat  of 
an  animal  and  vegetable  creation.'  He  then  attempts  to  prove, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  spiral 
nebula*,  that  thoy  arc  mere  confused,  indiscriminate,  incoherent 
masses.  These  arguments  seem  exceedingly  ingenious^  but  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  them  to  the  book  itsel£ 

He  comes  next  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  shows  first  from  the 
gyratory  motion  of  some  of  them  that  their  substance  is  much 
less  dense  than  that  of  our  sun.  Secondly,  that  planets  revolving 
about  or  among  a  pair  of  suns  which  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
volving round  each  other,  would  form  a  scheme  too  complex  and 
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impossible  to  be  arranged  in  a  stable  manner.  Thirdly,  that  in 
reference  to  single  stars  they  resemble  indeed  the  sun  in  giving 
light,  but  their  inferior  density,  the  extraordinary  changes  in 
colour  through  which  many  of  them  have  passed,  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  acceleration 
which  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  others,  combine  in  proving 
that  they  are  not  yet  solid,  but  only  solidifying,  and  not  till  this 
process  is  complete  can  they  cast  oflf  planets.  Some  of  them  turn, 
indeed,  like  the  sun,  upon  their  axis,  but  that  motion  is  not  in 
him  necessarily  connected  with  his  having  near  him  the  inhabited 
earth,  and  those  orbs  in  which  this  phenomenon  exists  are  unlike 
the  sun  in  having  one  side  darker  than  the  other ;  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  fixed  stars  have  planets  round  them,  and  even 
though  they  had,  there  is  less  than  none  that  these  planets  have 
gone  through  such  changes  as  our  earth,  or  have  bome  such  a 
progeny  as  man.  It  is  more  likely  that  if  they  exist  they  are  in 
the  state  of  the  moon.  He  alludes  in  the  course  of  this  chapter 
to  an  illustration  of  Fontenelle,  who  compares  one  who  should 
deny  that  the  stars  and  planets  are  inhabited,  to  a  citizen  of 
Paris,  who,  seeing  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  the  town  of 
St  Denis  (it  being  supposed  that  no  communication  between  the 
two  places  had  ever  existed),  denies  it  is  inhabited  because  he 
does  not  see  the  inhabitants.  Our  author,  however,  contends 
that  the  image  is  not  fair,  but  should  be  modified  by  supposing 
rather  that  we  inhabit  an  island  from  which  innumerable  other 
islands  are  visible,  but  the  art  of  navigation  being  unknown,  we 
are  ignorant  if  any  of  them  are  inhabited.  Whether  they  are  or 
not,  becomes  a  fair  field  for  conjecture  and  inquiry.  Various 
judgments  will  be  formed  according  to  various  phenomena.  But 
since  we  see  that  some  of  these  islands  appear  to  be  barren  rocks, 
and  others  clad  in  eternal  ice,  and  others  to  be  raging  volcanoes, 
while  ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  quiet,  comfortable,  temperate 
spot,  occupied  by  a  numerous  race  of  moral  and  religious  beings, 
the  strong  probability  comes  at  last  to  be  that  it  alone  is  as  yet 
inhabited. 

Chapter  nine  treats  of  the  planets.  He  begins  at  the  outer- 
most point  of  the  system — the  planet  Neptune.  It  is  a  very  dark 
and  a  very  cold  world.  The  sun,  as  seen  from  thence,  is  reduced 
to  '  the  star  of  day' — a  full  Jupit&i\  Still  there  might  be 
animals  in  Neptune,  with  their  vital  scheme  accommodated  to 
the  scanty  supply  of  light  and  heat,  if  there  were  any  general 
ground  for  assuming  inhabitants.  But  in  order  to  prove  that 
there  is  none,  he  adduces  the  moon.  This  body  Ues  nearest  us. 
Its  distance  from  the  sun  would  admit  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  similar  to  ours.  It  has  evidently  been  made  for  other  pur- 
poses than  merely  to  shed  a  gUmmering  imcertain  ray  upon  our 
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midnights.  It  is  within  a  distance  which  makes  it  susceptible  of 
very  close  scrutiny.  And  yet  all,  or  almost  all,  grant  tnat  it  is 
not  inhabited.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  since  of  the  two 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  which  alone  we  can  examine  so  closely 
as  to  know  anything  about  them — the  earth  and  the  moon — ^u 
the  one  be  inhabited  and  the  other  not,  we  have  then 
no  right  to  assume  at  once  that  any  other  body  in  the  fiolar 
system  belongs  to  the  former  of  these  classes  rather  than  the 
latter.  Tf,  even  under  terrestrial  conditions  of  light  and  heat,  we 
have  a  total  absence  of  the  phenomenon  of  life,  known  to  us  only 
as  a  terrestrial  phenomenon,  we  are  assuredly  not  entitled  to 
assume  that  when  these  conditions  fail  we  have  still  the  pheno- 
menon— life.  But  it  may  be  said  the  moon  does  not  only  show 
no  traces  of  habitation,  but  it  wants  certain  conditions  of  life, 
such  as  air  and  moisture,  clouds  and  winds ;  but  supposing  that 
these  are  found  in  other  planets  of  the  system,  shall  we  not  grant 
that  there  may  be  life  in  them  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  *  yet  we 
should  be  led  to  judge  also  by  analogy  that  the  life  which  they 
sustain  is  more  different  from  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  present 
period  of  the  earth  than  that  is  from  the  terrestrial  life  of  any 
former  geological  period  in  proportion  as  the  conditions  of  lights 
and  hecitj  and  attnictiony  and  density  are  more  different  on  any 
other  planet  than  they  can  have  been  on  the  earth  at  any  period 
of  its  history.' 

He  proceeds  then  to  examine  those  conditions  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether  the  planets  are  peopled.  And,  farst^  he 
compares  Jupiter  with  the  Earth.  The  Star  of  Jove,  so  beantifiil 
and  large,  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  density,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, a  mere  sphere  of  water.  Tliis  is  proved  by  his  oblate 
figure,  nnd  by  his  belts.  It  is  pos.sible  even  that  he  may  be  a 
mass  of  ice.  The  force  of  gravity,  too,  at  his  surface  is  so  strong 
that  animals  of  large  dimensions  would  be  oppressed  bv  their 
own  weight  If  there  are  living  creatures  in  a  planet,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  are  so  light,  the  gravity  so  strong,  the  heat  so 
littlo,  and  the  waters  so  deep,  they  niust  be  boneless,  watery, 
pulpy,  glutinous  masses.  But  if  Jupiter  be  a  mere  mass  of  water, 
with  perhaps  a  few  cindt*r8  at  the  centre,  and  an  envelope  of 
<*louds  around  it,  it  seems  very  iK>ssiblo  that  he  may  not  be  a  seat 
of  life  at  all.  It  may  be  asked  of  what  use  then  that  splendid 
array  of  moons  which  circle  liis  brow  ?  ITie  answer  is — of  what 
use  our  moon  when  it  rolled  around  the  uninhabited  primitiTe 
rocks  ?  As  to  Saturn,  the  larger  portion  of  his  globe  seems  to  be 
vapour.  If,  therefore,  he  has  inhabitants,  which  is  extremely 
unlikely,  they  are  *  aqueous,  gelatinous  creatures ;  too  slugpah, 
almost,  to  be  deemed   alive,  floating   in  their  ice-cold    WKiei% 
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shrouded  for  ever  by  their  humid  skies.  To  them  the  glories  of 
tnoons  and  rings  would  not  avail  to  give  much  pleasure,  nor 
would  the  solar  eclipses  of  fifteen  years'  duration,  to  which 
their  planet  is  sometunes  liable,  give  much  pain.  The  case  is 
still  stronger,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  with  Uranus  and 
Neptune.  Mars  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the 
earth,  but  his  distance  from  the  sun,  his  density,  and  cold,  would 
fit  him  for  the  abode  rather  of  the  great  land  and  sea  saurians, 
the  iguanodon,  and  dinotherium,  than  such  animals  as  live  at 
present  on  earth.  The  small  asteroids  are  not,  of  course,  held  to 
be  inhabited,  they  seem  either  fragments  of  an  exploded  world, 
or,  as  our  author  holds,  'results  of  some  imperfectly  eflfected  con- 
centration of  the  elements  of  a  new  planet,  never  fully  formed,' 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  besides,  because  the  tiny  specimens 
they  have  sent  our  world  in  the  shape  of  meteoric  stones,  con- 
tain no  chemical  elements  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mass  of  the  earth.  As  to  Venus,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  kind  of 
animals  we  could  place  in  her,  except,  perhaps,  the  microscopic 
creatures,  with  siUcious  coverings,  which,  as  modem  explorers 
assert,  are  almost  indestructible  by  heat  The  diflScidty  in  refer- 
ence to  Mercury  is  vastly  greater.  Thus,  in  no  part  of  the  solar 
system,  except  in  some  measure  in  Mars,  does  he  find  the  condi- 
tions for  supporting  animal  existence,  like  what  alone  we  can 
conceive  animal  existence  to  be. 

In  the  Tenth  chapter  he  gives  his  theory  of  the  Solar  system  as 
a  whole  scheme.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  spheres  of  water  and 
aqueous  vapour,  combined,  it  may  be,  with  atmospheric  air,  in 
which  their  cloudy  belts  float  over  their  deep  oceans.  Earth,  too, 
has  a  considerable  atmosphere  of  air  and  vapour.  In  Venus  and 
Mercury  we  see  no  traces  of  any  gaseous  or  aqueous  atmosphere. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  the  water  and  the  vapour,  which  belong  to 
the  solar  system,  are  driven  off  to  the  outer  regions  of  its  vast 
circuit;  wliile  the  interior  masses — Mars,  Earth,  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  are  solid  and  dense.  The  differentia,  therefore,  of 
Earth's  physical  condition  is  this,  she  is  situated  just  in  that 
region  of  the  system  where  the  existence  of  matter,  alike  in  a 
solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous  condition,  is  possible.  Outside 
Earth,  or  at  least  Mars,  there  is,  in  the  planets,  no  solid  matter ; 
inside,  toward  the  sun,  there  are  no  traces  of  water,  vapour,  or 
gas.  Earth  alone  combines  ground  to  stand  on ;  air  to  breathe  ; 
water  to  nourish  vegetables  and  animals;  solid  matter  to  supply 
matorial.s  for  their  more  solid  parts ;  and  withal  a  due  supply  of 
light  and  heat,  a  due  energy  of  the  force  of  weight  It  is  thua 
peculiarly  adapted,  by  a  curious  and  complex  combination  of 
properties  and  relations  which  are  found  in  no  other  planet,  tobe^ 
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and  is,  probably,  the  sole  world  of  life.     Here  he  is  reminded  of 
the  zones  in  the  earth  itself,  and  expresses  the  analogy  in  the 
following  beautiful  words :  *  The  earth  is  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  solar  system.    In  that  zone  alone  is  the  play  of  hot  and  cold, 
of  moist  and  dry,  possible.   The  torrid  zone  of  the  earth  is  not  free 
from  moisture  ;  it  has  its  rains,  for  it  has  its  cold  upper  atmo- 
sphere.    But  how  much  hotter  are  Venus  and  Mercury  than  the 
torrid  zone  ?    There  no  cold  vapours  can  linger,  they  are  expelled 
by  the  fierce  solar  energy  ;  and  there  is  no  cool  stratum  to  catch 
and  return  them.    If  they  were  there,  they  must  fly  to  the  outer 
regions ;  to  the  cold  abodes  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  :  if  on  their 
way  the  Earth  did  not  with  cold  and  airy  finger  outstretched 
afar  catch  a  few  drops  of  their  treasiures,  for  the  use  of  plant,  and 
beast,  and  man.'     He  then  shows  that  the  earth  is  really  the 
largest,  Ivecause  densest  planetary  body  in  the  system ;  for  the  vast 
globes,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  are  only  huge 
masses  of  vapour  and  water.    The  Earth,  he  says,  is  the  domestic 
liearth  of  the  solar  system,  adjusted  between  the  hot  and  fieiy 
haze  on  one  side,  the  cold  and  watery  vapour  on  the  other.     He 
closes  by  asserting  that  this  theory  alone  brings  together  all  theae 
known  phenomena,  the  great  size  and  small  density  of  the  ex- 
terior ])lanet8,  their  belts  and   streaks,  Saturn's  ring,  Jupiter* 
oblatoncss,  the  great  mmibcr  of  satellites  to  the  exterior  planets, 
the  planetoid  boilius  between  Jupiter  and  Mars,  the  appearance 
of  definite  shapes  of  land  and  water  in  Mars,  shooting  stans  the 
zodiacal  light,  the  appearance  of  Vt^nus  so  diflerent  from  Mars 
and,  finally,  the  material  composition  of  meteoric  stonei^     He 
proves  also  that  it  coincides  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  so  far 
jxs  it  goes. 

In  the  Eleventh  chapter  he  encounters  the  objection — ^Would 
Ood,  the  Cf<ul  whose  works  swarm  with  design,  have  left  such  \Bgt 
spact^s  of  the  universe  empty  ?  This  he  meets  in  the  most 
masterly  and  elomient  manner  ;  proving  that,  although  they  were 
empty,  they  would  still  ser\'e  most  imj)ortant  ends,  and  produce 
most  blessed  rf^cjcts  upon  man;  an<l  that  they  have  all  bearing 
.and  connexion  with  his  mysterious  hibtory  and  that  of  his  planet 
Ood  works, Ix^sides,  on  a  scale  so  immense,  that  'the planets  and 
stars  may  only  be  the  lumps  which  have  tlown  from  the  potters 
wheel  of  the  (treat  Worker,  the  shre<l  coils  which  in  the  working 
spning  from  his  mi;,dity  lathe;  the  sparks  which  darteti  from  his 
awful  anvil  when  the  solar  system  lay  incandescent  tluTeon  ;  the 
curls  of  vap.ur  which  rose  from  the  great  caldron  of  creataon 
when  its  t'loments  were  se|Mirated.'  He  asserts,  in  fine,  that» 
although  thew*  stars  and  systems  had  only  been  made  to  fonn 
deconitions  and  scenery  to  earth,  as  the  stage  of  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Cross,  thuy  had  not  been  cnatod  in  vain. 
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In  the  Twelfth  chapter  he  shows  more  fully  God's  one  grand 
purpose  in  creation  to  be  connected  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
history  of  man ;  and  brings  forward  a  number  of  additional  re- 
flections to  prove  that  man  is  confined  to  this  earth,  and  that  no 
portion  of  any  similar  species  is  found  in  the  stars.  God  may 
have,  and  probably  has,  other  spheres  of  Divine  government,  and 
these  peopled  with  his  subjects  and  servants ;  but  it  were  rash  and 
unadvised  to  place  those  extra  mundane  spheres  in  orbs  on 
which  we  must  reason  upon  physical  grounds,  and  to  which 
many  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  terrestrial  matter  and  motion 
apply. 

In  the  Thui^enth  and  last  chapter,  he  lifts  up,  very  reverently,  a 
portion  of  the  veil  of  the  future.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  tnat 
God  is  to  interpose,  by  a  new  creation,  or  rather  re-creation,  of 
man  ;  that  thus  he  may  organize  a  divine  society  on  earth.  But, 
as  to  the  how  or  the  when,  the  times,  seasons,  or  methods  of  this 
interference,  he  does  not  venture  to  dogmatize. 

This  is,  we  admit,  a  very  imperfect  analysis  of  this  admirable 
volume ;  but  although  we  have  been  compelled,  by  want  of 
space,  to  omit  many  of  its  most  important  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions, and  often  to  break  up  the  exquisite  chain-work  of  his 
reasoning,  we  have,  we  think,  fairly  represented  its  sentiments,  as 
a  whole.  The  book,  particidarly  in  the  last  four  chapters,  con- 
tains much  that  is  as  eloquent,  powerful,  and  poetical  in  language, 
as  it  is  piercingly  acute  and  suggestive  in  thought  If  it  be,  as 
report  says.  Dr.  Whewell's,  it  is,  certainly,  in  eloquence  and 
originality,  a  vast  stride  in  advance  of  his  former  works.  We 
could,  indeed,  point  out  a  number  of  minor  slips  in  style,  lan- 
guage, and  quotation,*  besides  two  or  three  self-contradictions  in 
statement.  But  it  is  time  that  we  came  to  the  closing  remarks 
which  we  promised. 

Firstly.  We  regard  this  book  as  a  blow  in  the  face  of  Nature- 
worship,  which,  in  our  day,  and  particularly  among  the  young  and 
the  poetical,  has  become  an  absolute  idolatry.  Our  heart  is  sick, 
as  we  remember  the  Brahminical  ravings  about  nature  uttered  by 
one  class  and  echoed  by  another  in  more  measured  and  mathe- 
matical tonea  Here  we  have  a  Carlyle  shouting  out  his  wild 
wolf-like  Eureka  about  earth,  'She  is  my  mother  and  divine.' 
There  Emerson  sings  his  hymns  to  '  Nature,'  and  as  he  steps  over 
puddles  and  barren  moors,  under  dull  and  dripping  skies,  *  almost 
fears  to  say  how  glad  he  is.'     Yonder,  poets  and  poetasters 

*  Tlic  quotation  in  p.  210  firom  Mr.  Owen,  *0n  the  Nature  of  Limbs/ 
which  makes  the  Professor  say  as  his  own  what  he  cites  as  the  language  of 
Cud  worth,  and  represents  him  as  believing  what  he  opposes. 
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without  number  are  emulously  contending  which  of  them  shall 
say  the  most  extravagant  things  in  praise  of  the  stars,  and  the 
smoke  of  ten  thousand  censers  is  steaming  up  the  ^unconscious 
midnight     Yonder  comes  a  lady,  proposing  m  very  bad  verse 
that  we  shall  henceforth  recur  to  the  old  Qebir  faith,  and  worsliip 
the  sun.     And  in  remoter  distance  stand  the  authors  of  the 
*  Vestiges,'  and  the  *  Constitution  of  Man/  surrounded  by  their 
many  mean-eyed  votaries,  and  ofiering  a  more  vulgar  homage, 
unredeemed  by  any  poetical  elements,  to  their  great  deity  the 
Diana  of  development.     In  this  lamentable  state  of  things  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  one  who  is  at  once  a  master  in  science  and  a 
man  of  genius,  coming  forward  and  saying  to  this  motley  multi- 
tude, *  Stop,  my  friends,  you  sve  going  a  Tittle  too  fast ;  you  are 
like  certain  people  of  old,  woi-shipping  yo  know  not  tvhat    The 
stars  are  not  worlds,  they  are  mere  chaotic  massea     Nature  i* 
not  such  a  finished  rounded  thing  as  you  dream,  much  less  is  it 
God  ;  it  is  only  a  cnidc  process,  not  a  perfected  result,  far  less  a 
living  cause.    This  Univei"se,  glorious  as  it  looks  to  nuia'a  imagi- 
nation, is  not  divine,  is  not  infinite,  is  not  beautifiU  even;  it  ii 
but  clay  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Potter.     The  earth  is  not 
our  mother;  we  are  not  the  children  of  development;  wo  are 
born  from  above.      Away  with   your  childish  worship  of  the 
gilded  gingerbread  you  call  natural  beauty.     Admire  it,  indeed, 
as  much  as  you  may;  but  if  you  wish  to  worship,  in  Ood's  name 
choose  a  litter  object.     Worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  in  ilio 
Universe,  indeed,  but  who  is  not  to  lie  identified  with  it'    Bi»fon? 
the  wonis  of  tliis  author  how  do  illusions  vanish !    How  dot's  the 
glory  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  become  but  the  morning  lighi 
shining  on  the  towors  of  a  prison,  or  the  gateway  of  an  asylum, 
or  the  ])iiinacles  anil  jKilaces  of  some  Sodom  of  sin  !     Or  rathiT 
we  should  say,  how  vouhl  his  wonls  produce  .such  a  dist*nchant- 
ment  were  it  not  for  the  bright  futurity  he  depicts  as  awuitiui; 
man,  and  which  becomes  verily  a  *  glury  that  cxcelleth,*  not  a 
false,  but  a  true  and  lasting  lustre. 

2nd.  The  author  s  dedr.vtions  seem  to  us  to  coincide  strikingly 
with  the  spirit  and  statomunts  of  Scripture.  The  tendency  of  thoK' 
is  to  insulate  our  earth  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  as8inai  was 
from  tho  wiMernrss,  an^l  to  n-veal  it  as  the  si't'ne  of  a  special 
display  of  Divini;  power,  wisdom,  and  gmKhn-ss.  Thus,  Moeios, 
after  (h.\smbing,  wiih  consiik'rablo  minutrness  and  at  some 
lenjxth,  the  arrangfui^-nts  of  «)ur  oartli  in  i)roiiaration  for  the 
comiuLC  of  man.  wln-n  1r*  sjx^aks  of  thf  creation  of  the  romottr 
orbs  of  the  system,  says,  as  if  in  a  marginal  note,  or  a  |XU'ontbosi5, 
*  llr  Uiadc  the  stars  also.'  And  ncvor.  thnm;:hout  the  whole  volume 
of  inspiration,  is  tht^  slightest  hint  given  that  there  are  any  beings 
in  spacr,  exc<'pt  ang«'ls,  men.  4lovils.  and  iW  jitrsons  of  the  God- 
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head,— classes  which  exhaust  those  beings  *in  heftven/  *'on  the 
earth/  in  the  sea,  'and  under  the  earth/ whom  John  describes  as 
joining  in  a  hymn  to  the  Lamb ;  although  Chalmers  tries,  with 
very  indiflferent  success,  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  the 
popular  theory.  And  in  that  sublime  soliloquy  of  Wisdom  in. 
the  Proverbs,  the  forming  of  the  earth  as  a  habitation  for  man^ 
is  made  the  climax  of  the  strain,  and  the  creation  of  the  heavens 
is  introduced  as  a  mere  preliminary  step. 

3rd.  This  theory  puts  man  and  his  history  in  their  true 
light.  Our  author's  demolition  of  the  development  theory  is  the 
most  compact,  complete,  and  triumphant  we  have  ever  readi 
He  sees  in  man  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Mind,  not  only 
superior  in  degree,  but  e&sentially  different  in  kind,  from  that  of 
anmials.     He  feels  the  depth  and  grand  emphasis  of  the  wordsi^ 

*  Let  U8  make  man  in  our  own  image,  and  after  our  own  like- 
ness.' He  rejects  with  grave  and  severe  scorn  the  notion  that 
man  has  crawled  up  to  his  present  position  from  the  low  level  of 
the  brute,  and  that  forsooth  a  fungus  can  develop  into  a  Foster, 
a  worm  into  a  Wordsworth,  an  ape  into  a  Newton !  He  grants, 
indeed,  that  man  has  fallen ;  but  he  sees  that  this  very  fall  has 
been  the  means  of  showing  his  importance  in  a  new  light,  and  of 
concentrating  the  divine  regards  upon  him  with  peculiar  intensity. 
But  for  the  rail,  the  far  nobler  incarnation,  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
first  and  highest  instance,  had  never  taken  place,  and  the  Model-^ 
Man,  after  whose  pattern  the  human  family,  during  the  better 
days  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  re-made,  had  never  been  bom. 

*  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  what  are  ye  in  your  brute  burning  masses, 
compared  to  the  mystery  transacted  in  that  comer  of  a  Jewisli 
manger  V  And  around  that  manger  he  sees,  not.  only  sages,  but 
(as  in  the  dream  of  Joseph)  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
doing  obeisance  to  the  Infant  God, — to  that  Second  Man  from 
heaven,  who  is  the  germ,  pledge,  and  pattern  of  a  sublimer 
creation.  Feeling  that,  in  the"  presence  even  of  fallen  man, 
matter  dwindles  into  insignificance,  he  might  have  used  this 
language  of  another :  *  The  creation,  large  and  magnificent  as  it 
is,  is  not  equal  in  grandeur  or  worth  to  one  immortal  mind. 
Majestic  the  universe  is,  but  can  it  think,  or  feel,  or  reason,  or 
imagine,  or  hope,  or  love  V  Talk  to  me  of  the  sun  !  One  might 
say,  standing  up  in  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  his  own  nature  : 

*  The  sun  is  not  alive  :  he  is  but  a  dead  luminary,  after  all ;  I  am 
alive  ;  I  never  was  dead ;  I  never  can  die.  I  may  therefore  put 
my  foot  on  that  proud  orb  and  say,  I  am  greater  than  thou. 
The  sun  cannot,  \vith  all  his  rays,  write  on  flower,  or  grass,  or 
the  broad  page  of  ocean,  the  name  of  God.  A  child  of  seven 
cxm,  and  is  therefore  greater  than  the  sun.  The  sun  cannot  from 
his  vast  surface  utter  an  articulate  sound.     He  is  a  magnificent 
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mute ;  but  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  Qod  perfects 
praise.  The  sun  shall  perish ;  but  I  have  that  within  me  that 
shall  never  die.  He  might,  indeed,  or  the  universe  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  arise  and  *' crush  me;  but  I  should  know  he  was 
crushmg  me.  I  should  be  conscious  of  the  defeat ;  he  should 
not  be  conscious  of  the  victory."  The  whole  material  universe, 
in  short,  is  only  the  nursery  to  my  immortal  mind;  and  whether 
is  greater,  the  nursery,  or  the  child  ?  I  am  a  spirit^  and  it  is 
only  a  great  and  glonous  clod.' 

4rtlL  It  shows  us  the  proper  limits  of  science.  Scientific  men, 
dazzled  with  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  have  become  infatu- 
ated in  their  worship  of  science  and  of  themselvesi  They  have 
talked  as  if  geometry  and  the  telescope  had  endowed  them  and 
their  methods  with  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence. 
The  book  before  us,  while  uudeifying  matter,  abates  also  the 
proud  pretensions  of  those  sciences  which  deal  exclusively  with 
it,  seelung  to  bring  thinkers  down  from  those  dreaiy  wastes  of 
space,  of  which  we  are  never  likely  to  know  much  that  can 
satisfy  our  souls,  to  that  moral  and  religious  truth  whidi  lies 
around  and  within  us,  and  its  motto  might  be, 

*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.' 

Man  in  these  pages  becomes  the  centre  of  science  and  of  creation, 
and  we  are  carried  back  from  those  remote  regions  where  Fancy 
and  Reason  are  alike  appalled  to  this  small  but  most  important 
homestead  of  earth,  and  to  Calvarv,  which  is,  morally  and 
sjnritually,  as  it  was  long  ago  called,  the  Navel  of  the  World. 

5th.  It  points  forward  emphatically  to  the  Future  and  to 
the  real  Infinite.  Well  might  the  author  take  up  the  words  of 
Young,  in  his  immortal  poem : — 

'  Thig  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  th«»  vestibule ; 
Lil'e'B  theatre  as  yet  is  »hut,  and  death. 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  masMiTC  bar, 
This  gross  imiHMliment  of  flay  R'niove, 
And  make  us  euibrya**  of  existi-nee  free; 
Kmbryoi  wo  must  W  till  we  burst  the  nhell. 
Yon  ambient  azun*  shell,  ami  spring  to  life, 
T)ie  life  of  go<l8,  O  triuisiM>rt,  and  of  man.' 

Ho  sees  in  the  ui>ix)r  heavens  creation  not  complete,  but  tra- 
vailing in  birth.  He  sees  in  these  uur  lower  regions,  naturo  and 
man  *  waiting  for  tho  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,'  and  heaii 
them  groaning  as  tht»y  wait.  He  fools  that,  hitherto,  the  hiatofj 
of  things  an4l  men  Winild  ho  a  fearful  farce,  a  hopeless  mysteiy, 
a  dream  of  nightmare,  were  it  not  for  the  explanations  and  the 
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prospects  of  the  future.  He  knows  that  the  XJniyerse  is  not  the 
real  Infinite,  only  its  antechamber,  and  that  at  death  we  pass  out 
of  and  beyond  it  for  ever ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Macintoih  to 
Hall,  ^  we  awake  from  this  dream  into  other  spheres  of  existence.^ 
And  so  far  are  these  thoughts  from  ministering  despair,  that  they 
become  in  his  bosom  an  eyerwelling  spring  of  hope,  consolation, 
and  joy;  for,  in  the  fine  old  language  of  Herbert,  his  soul  is 
purged  to  hear 

'  Church  bells  beyond  the  stars,' 

and  he  is  ever  haimted  by 

'  The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  his  ears  ;* 

glory  for  this  earth,  poor  and  putrid  in  many  respects,  but  as  yet 
the  chief  amid  its  starry  kindred,  and  destined  to  higher  prer 
eminence  still;  and  glory  for  man,  who  is  even  at  present^ 
although  ^  subject  to  vanity,'  at  the  head  of  creation,  and  who^ 
when  delivered  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Qod,  shall, 
by  his  union  with  higher  intelligences,  and  his  connexion  with 
the  mightier  movements  of  an  upper  sphere,  realize  the  mystie 
marriage  sung  by  the  same  holy  poet, 

*  Sweet  day ;  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  Bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.' 


Abt.  II. — Kouvelle  Lcttres  de  Madame  La  Duchesse  D^  Orleans, 
Frincesse  Palatine,  Mere  du  Regent,  Traduites  de  VAllemand 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  par  O,  Brunei,  et  accampagneet  de 
Notes  Historiques  et  de  Fragmente  Inedits.  New  Letters  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Mother  of  the  Begent,  and  Princess 
Palatine.  Now  first  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  Brunet, 
with  Historical  Notes,  and  imedited  Fragments.  Paris:  Char- 
pentier.     1853. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
mother  of  the  too  famous  Regent,  was  bom  at  the  Castle  of 
Heidelberg,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1652.  Her  education  was  such 
as  German  princesses  in  those  days  received,  when  they  were  left 
almost  entirely  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  inclinations. 
Owing  chiefly  perhaps  to  her  own.  tastes,  her  habits  were  rather 
those  of  a  man  than  a  woman.  She  loved  dogs,  horses,  hunting ; 
and  such  studies  as  she  pursued  were  as  mascuUne  as  her  amuse- 
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ments.  Her  mind  may  have  taken  this  turn,  partly,  perhaps; 
because  she  was  so  ugly  and  ill-formed — at  least  according  to  her 
own  account — that  she  scarcely  indulged  in  the  common  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  her  sex.  It  appeared  extremely  improbable, 
that  any  one  who  would  be  thought  a  proper  match  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  whose  court  the  most  extra- 
vagant notions  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  rank,  should  ever  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 

She  was,  therefore,  labouring  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  con- 
dition of  single  blessedness,  which  in  a  court  is  far  more  irksome 
than  anywhere  else,  when  an  offer,  brilhant  beyond  all  her  hopes 
and  expectations,  was  made  in  the  usual  way  to  her  father. 
Monsieur,  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  having  recently  lost 
his  first  wife — it  is  supposed  by  poison — ^was  instructed  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  heiress  of  the  Palatinate.  Ambition  in  those  days 
regulated  the  disposal  of  the  heart,  or  rather  of  the  hand,  tor 
marriage  was  simply  a  roving  commission  which  entitled  both 
husband  and  wife  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  desires,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  might  point  This  was  above  all  the  case  in 
Germany,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  a  sort  of  hot- 
bed for  raising  princes  and  princesses  for  exportation. 

Of  course  Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  in  no  way  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  her  marriage.  Her  fcxther  disposed  of  her  as  he  would 
have  disposed  of  a  horse  or  a  greyhound,  and  packed  her  off 
for  France  without  the  slightest  aff(^ctation  of  ceremony. 
On  arriving  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  young 
tJerman  princess  experienced  no  inconsiderable  perplexity.  Her 
husband  was  a  man  of  weak  mintl  and  depraved  manners, 
an  opprobrium  to  his  own  family,  and  an  object  of  derision  to 
foreigners.  For  such  a  person  it  was  inipossible  she  should 
have  any  deep  affection.  In  the  first  place,  he  gave  her 
none,  because  in  truth  he  had  none  to  give,  being  so  completely 
absorbed  by  the  lower  exigencies  of  his  nature  that  his  soul 
never  could  raise  itself  to  the  level  of  emotion  or  love.  He 
married  because  it  was  respectable  to  possess  a  wife,  or  rather, 
*perha2)s,  bwause  his  brother,  who  in  this  respect,  at  least,  was 
incomparably  his  superior,  detested  his  irregular  propensities, 
and  preferred  paying  ilefcrence  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Yet  poor 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  very  soon  perceived  that  she  had  not  been 
transported  from  Heidelberg  to  Paris,  or  St  Cloud,  or  Versailles 
to  recline  on  a  bed  of  roses.  Her  appearance  was  uninviting, 
her  mannei's  wore  ungiaceful,  or  rather  awkward  and  uncouth. 
She  spoke  the  French  language  imix>rfectly,  and  was  inspired  by 
the  most  intolenible  pride  of  birth.  In  his  serious  moments  this 
was  a  rocommondation  to  the  king,  who  also  greatly  ])rided  him- 
soli  on  being  <lescended  from  a  long  line  of  regal  Ijaudits.     But 
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vice  is  levelling  almost  as  much  as  virtue.  The  king's  mistresses, 
many  of  them  low  women,  filled  the  court  with  their  cabals  and 
intrigues,  and  brought  the  most  merciless  rsdllery  into  fashion. 
From  the  wounds  inflicted  by  this  weapon  neither  man  nor 
woman  could  escape ;  and  when  accompanied,  as  it  then  was,  by 
the  most  unbouncfed  indulgence  in  scandal,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  a  poor  half-educated  German  girl,  very  bashful  and 
very  plain,  had  little  prospect  before  her  of  a  happy  life. 

She  brought  Monsieur  several  children,  among  whom  one  was 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  while  her  two  daughters 
became  queens.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  at  first,  as  was 
natural,  she  sought  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  fashions  pre* 
vailing  around  her,  but  finding  this  altogether  impracticable,  she 
soon  took  refuge  in  comparative  retirement  and  study.  Some 
portion  of  her  time,  princess  as  she  was,  she  devoted  to  the  care 
of  her  children,  and  the  remainder,  which  she  could  not  otherwise 
fill,  she  gave  up  to  the  practice  of  incessant  letter-writing. 
Besides,  the  amount  of  leisure  enjoyed  at  a  court,  especially  by 
persons  of  high  rank,  is  not  very  great.  Even  while  engaged  in 
writing  one  long  letter  she  was  often  interrupted  by  visitors 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  as  etiquette  required  her  to  talk  a 
little  with  every  one  who  came,  this  was  no  trifling  sacrifice. 
Her  correspondents,  at  first  few,  multiplied  as  she  advanced  in 
life.  She  wrote  to  her  aunts,  to  her  cousins,  and  afterwards  to  her 
daughters,  describing,  in  a  minute  manner,  the  every-day  details 
of  court  life,  relating  scandalous  anecdotes,  drawing  characters 
with  more  or  less  impartiality,  and  putting  her  own  interpret 
tation,  sometimes  far  from  a  correct  one,  on  the  events  she 
witnessed. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  letters  of  this  princess,  we 
mean  the  intrepidity  with  which  she  speaks  of  whatever  comes 
to  her  knowledge,  that  renders  them  more  valuable  than  the 
writings  of  many  authors  greatly  her  superiors  in  ability.  But, 
while  indidging  in  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  observation,  she 
cannot  often  be  accused  of  malice.  When  she,  therefore,  brings 
down  historical  figures  from  their  pedestals,  and  places  them  oi^ 
the  common  level  of  court  existence,  we  are  not  to  attribute  this 
to  her  envy  or  vindictiveness.  She  was  as  fond  of  Louis  XIV. 
as  a  German  princess  could  be  of  a  Frenchman.  She  delights, 
also,  to  dwell  on  what  she  considered  his  great  qualities,  and 
pronounces,  as  she  goes  along,  many  a  panegyric  on  his  anaiable 
virtues.  Posterity  may  be  at  a  loss  to  dwcover  what  those  virtues 
were,  but  in  her  eyes  he  had  a  great  many,  and,  therefore,  we 
may,  with  the  greater  confidence,  accept  her  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  his  ignorance,  his  vice,  his  bigotry,  and  his  contemptiblo 
weaknesses. 
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It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  ill  instructed  daughter 
of  the  Count  Palatine  could  estimate,  at  their  proi>er  value^  all 
the  statesmen  and  generals  with  whom  her  position  rendered  her 
familiar.  That  of  which  she  could  judge  was  their  manners,  their 
morals,  and  the  influence  which,  through  these,  they  exerted  on 
the  social  system  of  France.  The  schemes  they  formed  for 
developing  the  civilization  of  their  country,  their  financial  or 
commercial  ideas,  their  plans  of  conquest  or  defence,  or  even  the 
intrigues  into  which  tiiey  were  urged  by  their  ambition,  exceeded 
the  ffCBsp  of  her  intelligence.  On  these  points,  accordingly,  it 
would  he  unreasonable  to  consult  her  l^tera  Historians  of  the 
greatest  capacity  have  often  failed  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Louis  XIY.  Accustom^  to  the  fimahed 
pictures  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  one  class  has  en- 
deavoured to  exalt  them  greatly  beyond  their  merits,  while,  to 
escape  the  charge  of  pedantry,  justly  incurred  by  such  exaggerar 
tion,  another  cIims  has  indulged  in  satire  and  caricatura  1^  the 
latter,  rather  than  to  the  former,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  supplies 
materials ;  but  while  we  accept  her  information,  and  are  not 
inclined  to  dispute  her  sincerity,  we  are  frequently  compelled  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  she  is  engaged  in  drawing  the  por- 
traits of  such  men  as  Louis  XIY.  himself,  her  husband,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  even  her  son.  These  she  is  quite 
competent  to  paint  Still  more  completely  does  it  fall  within  her 
province  to  delineate  the  ladies  who  d^nguished  themselves 
upon  that  stage  of  pomp  and  iniquity.  With  respect  to  one 
individual  of  this  sex,  the  famous  Madame  de  Miuntenon,  her 
prejudices  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  neutralized  her 
sagacity  But  many  memoir  writers,  male  and  female,  and  com- 
pilers, falsely  called  historians,  who  without  discrimination  have 
adopted  their  reports,  amuse  themselves  and  their  readers  by 
exalting  this  intriguing  woman  into  a  sort  of  goddesa  Still,  it 
is  impossible  to  call  in  question  the  strength  and  steadiness  of  her 
resolution,  or  the  profound  subtilty  of  her  character.  Much  ot 
what  she  accomplished  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  circum- 
stanoes.  But  when  we  contemplate  her  as  a  sim^e  spectator 
in  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  arrival  in  Taris  of  the 
young  queen  from  Spain,  then  consider  her  as  the  wife  of  the 
deformed  poet,  Scarron,  afterwards  behold  her  as  the  governess  of 
Madame  de  Montespan's  children,  and  ultimately  witness  h^ 
ascent  to  the  highest  place  which  a  woman  can  fill  in  French 
society,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  her  claim  to  be  considered  the 
ablest  woman  of  her  tima  in  her,  the  passions,  the  affections, 
the  emotions,  were  held  in  complete  subordination  to  the  judg- 
ment    Whether  diaste  or  unchaste,  parsimonious  or  lavish  of 
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her  fortune^  faithful  or  faithless  to  her  friends,  she  kept  her  eye 
fixed  steadily  on  the  point  to  which  she  desired  to  attain.  Eter 
mental  and  moral  resources  were  extraordinary.  No  woman's 
fascination  was  greater  when  she  desired  to  fsiscinate.  At  one 
time  she  suggested  the  idea  of  another  Cleopatra,  all  passion  and 
voluptuousness ;  and  at  another,  of  a  rigid  politician,  caring  for 
nothmg  but  influence  in  the  relation  of  state  affidrs ;  and  pre- 
eently  afterwards,  she  appeared^  even  to  careful  observers,  to  be 
absorbed  entirely  by  ascetic  ideas  of  devotion.  To  Louis  XIY. 
she  presented  herself  successively  in  all  these  lights.  Firsts  she 
captivated  him  by  the  richness  of  her  form,  the  brilliance  of  her 
eyes,  the  luxurious  grace  of  her  movements ;  she  next  obtained 
ascendancy  over  his  mind  by  suseesting  pnident  coimsel  in  his 
affikirs,  domestic  and  public ;  anokstly,  she  gave  irresistible  foroe 
to  her  authority,  by  wielding,  with  consummate  adroitness^  the 
weapon  of  superstition. 

To  estimate  such  a  woman  was  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  the  lively  gossip  of  her  coirespond- 
ence,  she  often  appears  nothing  more  than  a  vulgar  i/iitrigtumte. 
Sometimes,  the  most  offensive  epithets  are  applied  to  her  in  the 
impotence  of  outraged  vanity  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  persons  most 
favourable  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  will  admit  that  the  vexy 
strongest  terms  supplied  by  language  might  occasionallv  be 
appUed  to  her  conduct  without  much  impropriety.  Through  her 
instigations  it  was  that  Louis  XIY.  was  led  to  perpetrate  some 
of  the  most  portentous  acts  of  wickedness  which  disgraoed  hii 
reign.  Owing  her  ascent,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  she  could  not  afterwards,  even  had 
she  felt  the  inclination,  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
development  of  their  iniquitous  designa  The  hands  whidi  had 
proved  so  powerful  in  bringing  about  her  elevation,  would  oth^* 
wise  have  hurled  her  remorselessly  from  the  bad  eminence  she 
had  reached,  even,  if  need  were,  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  To 
them,  therefore,  she  was  bound,  and  it  would  be  highly  instruc* 
tive,  if  it  were  possible,  to  explain  the  secret  connexion  between 
this  remarkable  woman  and  the  '  Order  of.  Jesu&' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  tiiat  we  are  not  to  look 
in  these  letters  for  a  key  to  the  more  important  characters  or 
events  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign.  Yet,  if  we  properly  study 
her  minute  and  apparently  trivial  revelations,  we  may  obtain 
considerable  assistance  Among  other  things,  we  are  shown  very 
distinctly  the  means  by  which  the  French  nobility  forfeited  and 
lost  their  position  in  society.  The  entire  court  was  nothing  better 
than  one  vast  hell,  in  which  gambling  was  perpetually  carried 
on  in  its  most  profligate  forms,  in  connexion  with  every  cognate 
and  congenial  vice.    To  provide  the  means  of  inducing  thia 
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propensity,  men  sacrificed  their  estates,  and  w^omen  their  virtue. 
Princes  and  lacqueys,  duchesses  and  courtesans,  stood  confoundel 
together,  by  the  base  desire  of  gain,  and  many  ancient  houses. 
with  an  historical  lustre  around  their  names,  sank  into  hope- 
less poverty,  and  disappeared  altogether  from  public  lifa  All 
employments  in  France,  as  well  at  court  as  in  the  army,  were  at 
that  time  sold  for  money,  and  as  the  aristocracy,  ruined  by  tht-ir 
vices,  were  at  length  unable  to  command  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing them,  the  richer  bourgeoisie  became  their  rivals,  and  drove 
them  gradually  out  of  the  field. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  exhibited  the  most  recklesi 
indifference  towards  the  rights,  the  comforts,  and  even  the  lives 
of  all  orders  of  the  pcoj)le.  At  first  the  king  enjoy eil  the  com- 
mand of  an  immense  revenue,  which  enabled  him  to  afflict  the 
territories  of  his  neighbours  with  all  the  horrors  and  miseries  c:' 
war,  and  while  so  doing,  to  exhibit  in  his  various  palaces  thf 
utmost  splendour  and  extravagance  of  luxury.  His  mistress*^ 
blazed  with  jewels,  and  their  a])artments,  as  well  as  hia  own,  with 
plate  of  gold ;  they  devoured  nightly  at  their  suppera  the  revenuis 
of  whole  provinces,  and  fortunes  of  great  magnitude  were  vi;« 
and  lost  in  half  an  hour  at  play.  As  the  regal  pro<ligal  and  his 
companions  of  both  sexes  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
dazzled  multitude  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  But  van 
are  expensive  pleasures.  Louis  XIV.  by  degrees  exhausted 
the  resources  of  France,  and  annihilated,  at  the  same  drae,  his 
own  popularity.  The  people  died  in  the  streets  by  hundreds  d 
cold  and  hunger,  the  provinces  were  depopulated,  famine  becanx 
a  frequent  visitor,  and  the  king,  who  had  formerly  been  regarded 
as  an  object  of  idolatr}',  passed  through  the  streets  unnoticctLor 
only  excited  manifestations  of  disgust.  He  was  driven  to  nuke 
in  his  own  dwelling  sacrifices  which  were  utterly  contemptiUe 
when  regarded  as  means  of  carrying  on  a  great  foreign  war; 
he  melted,  for  example,  his  gold  plate  into  money,  and  8up|JieJ 
its  place  with  artirlesof  common  carthenwan\  Had  this  cnancv 
been  made  to  efiect  some  gooil  purpose,  it  would  have  ben 
entitled  to  praise  ;  but,  designed  as  it  was,  to  multiply  aoencs  cf 
blood  nnd  slaughter,  it  excites  nothing  but  scorn  and  execratiob 
This  I^niis  himself  at  length,  when  too  late,  <liscovered.  H< 
des<*en<lcil  to  the  grave  amid  the  curses  of  the  French  people,  and 
b(M|uoathed  to  his  successors  an  empty  treasury,  a  public  credit 
destroyed,  a  debauched  aristocmcy.  an  impoverished  and  indignant 
IK»ople,  and  the  fiery  Nemesis  of  a  revolution. 

TiitTc  are  circumstances,  however,  whieh  shouhl  make  us  paue 
before  we  condemn  with  unmitigated  severity  this  i>ompous  and 
selfish,  but,  at  the  s:mie  time,  unhappy  maa  It  is  no  doulu 
true  that  the  ])rivate  suiferings  of  Louis  XIV.  were  no 
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pensatioii  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  Palatinate,  or  to 
the  persecuted  and  exiled  Protestants.  Yet,  considered  in  him- 
self, even  tliis  king  excites  our  compassion.  He  had  not  in  his 
childhood  or  in  his  youth  received  that  elevating  knowledge  or 
that  wholesome  disciphne  which  leads  men  to  feel  for  others,  or 
to  reflect  properly  on  their  own  conduct  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
must  be  considered  as  his  father,  and  his  weak  and  irresolute 
mother  conspired  to  bring  him  up  in  ignorance  and  immorality. 
All  around  him  contributed,  by  adulation  and  the  most  culpable 
compliances  of  all  sorts,  to  inspire  him  with  a  false  idea  of  his  own 
character  and  position.  He  never  understood  poUtics  or  properly 
felt  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  regulation  of  a  nation  s 
afiairs.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider  everything  simply  with 
reference  to  himself,  to  his  grandeur,  to  his  reputation,  to  his 
pleasures,  and  never  once  imagined  that  the  office  he  filled  only 
rendered  him  the  first  servant  of  the  public.  Acting  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  theory,  he  at  once  ruined  the  country,  and 
laid  up  for  himself  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anguish  and  remorse* 
His  wife,  whom  he  had  deeply  wronged,  died  before  him  ;  his 
mistresses  each  in  her  turn  betrayed  and  disgraced  him  ;  most  of 
his  children  became  monsters  of  depravity,  and  surrounded  even 
his  death-bed  with  proofs  of  their  worthlessness  and  ingratitude. 
Dissensions,  mutual  hatreds,  and  secret  projects  of  revenge 
obviously  prevailed  among  them,  and  almost  with  his  last  breath 
he  strove,  with  the  consciousness  perhaps  that  he  strove  in  vain, 
to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  he  exhibited 
much  equanimity  and  resignation  at  the  approach  of  death.  He 
was  perhaps  glad  to  die.  For  many  years  he  had  encountered 
nothing  but  defeat  and  humiliation  abroad,  witnessed  nothing  in 
France  but  increasing  poverty  and  discontent,  and  found  nothing 
iu  his  own  family  but  unkindness,  meanness,  and  moral  turpitude. 
Even  the  yoke  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  rendered  more  galling 
by  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  may  have  secretly  become 
insupportable  to  him,  so  that,  with  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
lie  may  have  said  inwardly,  if  not  outwardly,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  find  any  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at  His  sister-in- 
law,  whose  letters  throw  so  much  light  on  the  character  and  con- 
stitution of  liis  court,  evidently  entertained  a  strong  affection  for 
liini,  notwithstanding  that  she  never  spared  in  her  secret  repre- 
sentation to  friends  in  Germany  or  in  England  his  failings  or  his 
vices.  She  was  herself  growing  old  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
and,  though  she  does  not  quite  confess  the  fact  in  her  very  frank 
communications,  it  seems  probable  that  the  character  of  her  son, 
who  for  some  years  was  to  take  the  king  s  place  in  public  affairs, 
inspired  her  with  little  confidence. 
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The  peculiar  weakness  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  naturally  in- 
clined her  to  view  everything  royal  with  veneration,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  struggle  which  constantly  takes  place  in 
her  mind,  when  her  inveterate  love  of  gossip  leads  her  to  depre- 
ciate any  regal  personage.  But  wholly  incapable  of  reserve,  eihe 
first  or  last  lets  everything  out  Even  the  Regent  does  not 
escape  her  maternal  frankness,  for,  though  she  always  maintaJTW 
him  to  be  good,  she  is  very  careful  to  prove  him  to  be  wicked. 
So  again,  when  the  necessities  of  her  correspondence  lead  her  to 
speak  of  Louis  XY.  in  his  boyhood,  afber  calling  him  handsome, 
charming,  and  so  on,  she  throws  out  insinuations  which  would 
have  undoubtedly  led  an  observing  person  to  foresee  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  reign.  Though  ignorant  and  undisciplined  like  his 
father,  he  was  ftill  of  conceit  and  profoundly  self-willeA  The 
very  form  of  his  head,  as  she  describes  it,  excites  a  prejudice 
against  him;  it  was  round,  hard,  repulsive,  and  though  the 
features  were  well-formed,  his  fitce  inspired  neither  love  nor  conr 
fidenca  He  is,  besides,  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted  at  a 
very  early  age  by  his  governess,  whom  alone  for  many  years  he 
regarded  with  anything  like  preference.  Everybody  else  was 
irksome  to  him,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  tnis  was  as 
much  owing  to  his  own  evil  natiu^  as  to  the  insidious  instruction 
he  received. 

There  are  libels  existing  in  French  literature,  under  the  name 
of  memoirs  or  chronicles,  which  undertake  to  reveal,  with  far  too 
great  boldness,  the  mysteries  of  the  Regency.  Upon  these,  of 
course,  when  unsupported  by  other  evidence,  we  cannot  place 
much  reliance.  But  if  we  examine  carefully  the  revelations  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  we  shall  see  that  the  fabricators  of 
fiction  did  not  much  exaggerate,  perhaps  because  they  could  not^ 
the  excesses  of  the  Regent  and  his  associates ;  or  rather,  we 
should  perhaps  say,  of  nearly  the  whole  aristocracy.  The 
audacious  immoraUty  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  rivalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  by  that  of  the  Regent  and  his  three  daughtera 
To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  achievements  in  vice 
would  exceed  the  licence  granted  to  history  or  criticism.  We 
must  leave  the  picture  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation, but  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  letters  of  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  suggest  only  part  of  the  truth,  though  quite  enough  to 
justify  the  most  portentous  suspicions. 

With  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes,  in  what  may  not 
improperly  be  called  her  son's  reign,  most  persons  are  tolerably 
finmiUar:  we  mean  Laws  Mississippi  scheme.  Still,  she  sim* 
plies  numerous  particulars  which  were  wanting  to  complete  the 
delineation  of  that  startling  foUy.  But  the  pens  of  princesseB 
assume  a  liberty,  especially  when  writing  to  each  other,  which  we 
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can  neither  envy  nor  imitate.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  in  their  eagerness  for  money,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in 
France  overstepped  all  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  decorum. 
Regarding  Law  as  a  magician,  rather  than  as  a  financier,  and 
ready  to  perform  or  submit  to  anything  by  which  they  might 
enrich  themselves,  they  pursued  the  adventurous  Scotchman  into 
the  most  private  recesses  of  his  housa  To  obtain  admittance 
they  had  often  recourse  to  the  most  ludicrous  contrivances.  One 
duchess  ordered  her  coachman  to  upset  her  carriage  opposite  his 
door,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  proceeding  a  little  too  far,  she 
thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  screamed  aloud :  '  Upset 
now,  upset  now,  you  rogue  T  Mr.  Law's  coachman,  partly  by 
speculation,  partly  through  the  enormous  presents  he  received  by 
way  of  bribe,  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  quit  his  lucrative 
emplo^ent  As  he  had  always  conducted  himself  properly,  the 
finanaer  very  much  regretted  his  loss,  and  honestly  told  hun  sa 
The  coachman  replied  that  he  was  verv  much  fliKttered,  but  that 
if  Mr.  Law  would  trust  to  him,  he  would  tmdertake  to  recommend 
him  a  person  every  way  equal  to  himself;  Law,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  was  resolved  to  humour  his  Jehu,  who  made  his 
appearance  next  mommg,  bringing  two  coachmen  under  his 
wing.  He  then  gravely  entered  into  their  characters,  and 
requested  Mr.  Law  to  malce  choice  of  the  one  he  preferred.  Mr. 
Law  did  so,  and  then  inquired  what  was  to  become  of  the  oiher^ 
Oh,  replied  the  man,  with  great  naivete :  '  I  shall  take  him  for 
my  own  coachman.' 

Occasionally  the  duchess  varies  the  thread  of  her  correspond- 
ence with  tragical  incidents,  which  the  want  of  proper  news- 
papers rendered  extremely  interesting  to  her  firiends.  Her 
manner  of  relating  is  clever  and  exciting.  She  gives  tiie 
circumstances  as  they  come  to  her  knowledge,  and  leaves  you 
in  doubt  for  several  days  or  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be,  about  the 
deiiou&ment ;  for  example,  in  one  of  her  letters,  we  find  the 
following  startling  narrative: — ^An  abb^,  Uie  member  of  a 
noble  family,  who  was  greatly  addicted  to  gambling,  and  led  in 
other  ways  a  disreputable  life,  went  out  rather  late  one  evening 
to  sup  with  a  female  relativa  He  had  won  at  play  several  thou- 
sand golden  Louis,  which  he  shut  up  in  a  cabinet  in  his  bedroom. 
To  meet  the  demands  which  they  who  indulge  in  games  of 
hazard  may  have  at  any  moment  made  upon  them,  he  was, 
moreover,  in  the  habit  of  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money 
upon  his  person.  In  those  days  the  streets  of  Paris  were  not 
quite  so  safe  as  they  are  at  present.  The  monarchy,  by  im- 
poverishing the  people,  tended  to  multiply  footpads  and  cut- 
throats, so  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  nocturnal 
revellers  to  stumble  over  dead  bodies  in  the  streets.    The  abb^^ 
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however,  escaped  all  external  perils,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound 
at  the  door  of  his  own  lodgings.  Ringing  the  great  bell,  he 
awoke  the  concierge  or  porter,  who  distinctly  remembered  the 
late  hour  at  which  he  returned,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  His  valet,  whom 
he  had  had  in  his  service  for  many  years,  came  half  way  down 
the  stairs  to  meet  him.  They  then  mounted  to  the  abba's 
chamber  together,  and  the  porter  distinctly  heard  them  shut  the 
door.  After  that  the  whole  house  became  perfectly  quiet,  and 
there  being  no  more  lodgers  to  be  admitted,  the  concierge  and 
his  wife  retired  quietly  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  when  they  arose,  the  wife,  in  pursuance  of  her 
avocations,  went  into  what  we  should  call  the  drawing-room, 
which  lay  exactly  under  the  abba's  bedchamber.  On  throwing 
open  the  shutters  she  was  astonished  to  observe  upon  the  floor, 
which  was  composed  of  variegated  patterns  in  polished  oak, 
small  pools  of  blood,  which  were  constantly  increased  by  drops 
from  the  ceihng,  which  on  looking  up  she  perceived  to  be  dis- 
coloured to  a  very  large  extent  Greatly  alarmed,  she  rushed 
out  of  the  apartment  and  told  her  husband.  The  terrified  couple 
having  awakened  some  of  the  humbler  lodgers,  proceeded  along 
with  them  to  the  abbe's  bedroom,  which  they  found  locked  on 
the  outside  but  with  the  key  in  the  door.  It  may  easily  bo 
imagined  that  they  did  not  turn  the  key  or  enter  witJiiout  much 
trepidation.  Nor  were  their  fears  groundless,  for  they  had  not 
advanced  many  steps  before  they  found  the  unfortunate  abb^ 
lying  stretched  upon  the  floor,  with  his  head  Uterally  severed 
from  his  body.  Such  sights  freeze  the  blood  of  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  slaughter,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  these  good  people 
stood  for  some  time  perfectly  aghast,  gazing  at  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle before  them.  They  instinctively  asked  themselves  who 
could  have  committed  so  shocking  a  crime,  and  probably  the 
thoughts  of  all  fixed  immediately  upon  the  valet  He  alone 
possessed  the  key  of  the  abba's  room ;  the  porter  had  heard  them 
enter  together,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  other  person 
in  the  house  upon  whom  suspicion  could  with  any  probability 
alight  The  valet,  therefore,  must  be^the  criminal,  and  the  jwro- 
cess  which  had  gone  on  in  the  porter  s  mind  was  repeated  in  the 
imagination  of  all  his  companions. 

But  weak  and  inconclusive  is  the  logic  of  sudden  fright  On 
looking  a  few  paces  further,  they  obser\'ed  the  unhappy  object 
oi  their  suspicions  weltering  in  his  blood  upon  the  floor,  and 
likewise  with  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  This  discovery  of 
course  bewildered  them,  l)ecause  it  now  became  necessary  to 
look  further  for  the  murderer,  and  they  all  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  it  might  perhaps  be  one  of  themselves.     At  all 
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events  they  looked  most  uncomfortably  at  each  other,  and 
speedily  vacated  the  apartment  to  lay  an  accomit  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  before  the  proper  authorities. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  story  was  related  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  according  to  custom,  immediately  intro- 
duced it  into  her  letters,  and  circulated  it  by  the  next  post  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  persons  who  received  these 
communications  were  necessarily  put  upon  the  very  tenter-hooks 
of  curiosity.  Who  could  possibly  have  killed  the  abb^  and  his 
valet  ?  For  several  days,  perhaps  weeks,  they  must  inevitably 
remain  in  ignorance,  though  everybody  in  Paris,  as  the  duchess 
assured  them,  was  talking  of  nothing  else.  Perhaps  the  dreadful 
secret  might  have  been  divulged,  and  while  they  were  tortiuring 
themselves  with  horrible  imaginings,  the  poorest  applewoman  in 
the  streets  of  the  favoured  capital  of  France  might  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  knowledge  which  was  denied  to  them.  Meanwhile 
the  honest  duchess  went  on  writing,  mixing  up  farce,  tragedy 
and  comedy  together,  sometimes  making  her  female  friends 
laugh  and  sometimes  weep.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  abba's 
story,  however,  she  abstained  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length 
the  fact  is  introduced  that  the  valet  had  a  wife,  and  that  this 
wife  loved  a  man  who  was  not  her  husband,  a  common  soldier, 
too,  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  These  persons,  it  was  discovered, 
were  the  actors  in  the  fearful  trageay;  but  the  woman  only 
was  apprehended,  for  the  villanous  soldier,  her  partner  in  guilt, 
effected  his  escape,  leaving  her  to  face  death  alone.  Here  again 
the  duchess  makes  a  break  in  her  narrative,  and  amuses  herself 
with  matters  infinitely  trivial  You  conclude,  consequently,  as 
you  read  the  volume,  that  you  are  to  hear  no  more  of  the  abba's 
murderers,  and  become  by  degrees  almost  reconciled  to  remain 
in  ignorance.  But  by  and  by  the  merciless  letter-writer  reverts 
to  the  tragedy,  and  lets  fall  the  significant  phrase  that  the 
criminals  had  defrauded  justice  by  committing  suicide.  We 
infer,  consequently,  that  the  soldier  was  apprehended,  though 
when,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  we  are  not  informed. 

When  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  happens  to  be  in  the  comic 
vein,  which  is  very  often,  her  stories  assume  a  character  which 
j^re vents  our  making  unreserved  use  of  them.  She  had  brought 
with  her  from  Germany  no  very  remarkable  degree  of  refinement, 
and  was  probaljly  inclined  by  nature  to  look  contemptuously  on 
the  conventionalities  of  society;  but  when  to  her  indigenous 
coarseness  the  experience  she  acquired  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  been  added,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  which 
she  would  not  have  written  or  said.  This  German  frankness,  of 
which  even  her  editors  complain,  spoils  some  of  her  best  stories. 
There  is  one,  however,  totally  free  from  this  faulty  of  which  we 
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shall  endeavour  to  convey  some  idea  to  our  readers.  To  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  it  would  require  much  familiarity  with  the 
French  court  of  that  day;  but,  independently  of  this,  the  narratiYe 
is  sufficiently  amusing. 

The  Duke  de  La  Force  having  run  through  all  his  property,  as 
dukes  often  do,  died,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter.  To 
this  young  lady  nature  had  been  as  unkind  as  fortune,  for, 
according  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  she  was  thoroughly  ugly. 
Among  the  courtiers  of  that  period  this  was  regarded  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune  as  of  a  crime;  hence  everybody 
appeared  to  be  at  liberty  to  despise  and  ridicule  the  ugly.  StiU 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Force  had  not  been  treated  so  entirely  like 
a  step-daughter  by  nature  as  to  be  left  altogether  without 
attractions.  Instead  of  other  qualities,  she  possessed  a  large 
share  of  intelligence,  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation,  and 
the  most  fascinating  manners  in  the  world,  so  that  in  the  blaze 
of  her  mental  endowments  the  plainness  of  her  countenance  was 
completely  forgotten.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  therefore, 
that  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cond^  should  have  been 
so  enamoured  of  her  as  to  determine,  in  spite  of  her  poverty,  to 
marry  her.  As  may  easily  be  imagined,  all  his  relatives  beoeone 
gready  alarmed,  and  took  counsel  together  respecting  the  best 
means  of  frustrating  the  lover's  hopes.  At  the  court  Mademoi- 
selle de  La  Force  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  sorceress,  because, 
without  beauty  or  opulence,  she  succeeded  in  casting  a  speU  over 
men  by  mere  dint  of  accomplishments.  It  was  not  without  vio- 
lence that  the  young  scion  of  the  house  of  Cond^  could  be 
snatched  from  her  side,  and  hurried  away  to  the  family  palace  at 
Chantilly.  There,  surrounded  by  all  those  *  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  seniors'  who  constituted  the  body  of  his  relatives,  he  was 
taken  to  task  like  a  child,  and  made  distinctly  to  understand  that 
through  their  influence  with  the  king  the  marria^  he  contem- 
plated with  a  person  so  much  beneath  him  should  certainly  be 
prevented.  Having  no  other  resoim^,  the  young  man  formed 
the  idea  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  by  drowning  himself,  and, 
rushing  forth  into  the  garden,  made  directly  towards  a  deep 
canal,  bordered  by  poplars  and  willows,  which  ran,  and  still  runs, 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

At  this  point  of  the  story  an  incident  occurs  which  has  always 
appeared  to  us  inexplicable.  It  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
this  fiery  lover  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  drown  himself 
without  his  clothes,  and  so  he  paused  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  began  deliberately  to  undress.  Among  the  other  things 
which  he  took  oft'  was  an  amulet,  which  Mademoiselle  de  La 
Force  with  her  own  fair  hands  hatl  suspended  by  a  riband  about 
his  neck.     The  moment  he  had  done  this  all  his  love  vanished 
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into  empty  air.  He  looked  at  the  cold  water  of  the  canal  with  a 
shudder,  and  putting  on  his  clothes  again,  and  taking  up  the 
sachet,  he  returned  into  the  palace,  and  having  coolly  related 
what  had  happened  to  his  relatives,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
abandon  his  mistress  for  ever.  In  this  way  the  young  lady  was 
deprived  of  her  expected  husband^  and  left  to  re-commence  her 
attacks  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  not  very  long  before 
another  inamorato  presented  himself.  This  was  a  Monsieur  de 
BrioD,  the  son  of  a  person  high  in  office  and  influence,  who,  after 
the  example  of  the  Cond^,  offered  the  most  violent  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  heir.  The  plan  he  adopted  promised  to  be  no 
less  effectual  than  theira  Though  the  young  man  had  reached 
the  rational  age  of  twenty-five,  Monsieur  de  Brion  shut  him  up 
like  a  child,  and  positively  forbade  him  to  hold  anv  intercourse 
by  letters  or  otherwise  with  his  mistress.  But  if  m  one  sense 
love  be  blind,  it  certainly  exhibits  great  wealth  of  invention  and 
quick-wittedness  in  othera  Mademoiselle  de  La  Force  became 
acquainted  with  a  wandering  musician,  who  travelled  about  with 
a  troop  of  tame  bears,  which  he  made  to  dance  in  the  streets  as 
he  played.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  observed  that  this  lady  was  a 
writer  of  romances,  and  therefore  familiar  with  all  the  ingenious 
devices  of  passion.  She  now  formed  a  design  by  which  she 
doubted  not  she  should  be  able  to  triumph  over  the  argus  policy 
of  the  elder  De  Brion.  Her  scheme  was  to  get  herself  sewed  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  bear,  and  in  this  disguise  to  proceed  in  company 
with  her  ursine  fiiends  to  the  court  of  Monsieur  de  Brion^s  house, 
there  to  dance  and  play  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  her  lover, 
whom  she  contrived  to  apprise  of  her  intentions.  Her  scheme 
succeeded.  The  musician  played,  the  bears  danced,  the  ardent 
lover  descended  to  the  court,  and  there,  while  apparently  engi^ged 
in  frolicing  with  bruin,  concerted  a  matrimonial  rendezvoua  The 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  enchanted  couple  proceeded  to 
Versailles,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  them  apartments  in  the 
palace.  But,  alas !  for  the  feUcity  of  this  wond.  De  Brion,  the 
father,  proceeded  like  a  tornado  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
there  exerting  his  influence  and  his  eloquence — perhaps  also  the 
force  of  his  cash — obtained  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Force,  once  more  become  a  spinster,  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  connubial  life,  and  betook  herself  to  the 
uniting  of  others  in  the  pliant  pages  of  romance,  inwardly  no  doubt 
detesting  that  social  system  which  thus  enabled  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  to  sport  with  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  the  poor. 

From  these  recitals,  which  we  preferred  giving  in  our  own 
words,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  comprehend  of  what  sort  of 
materials  the  correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  consista. 
But  she  is  not  always  relating  anecdotes  or  telling  stories. 
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Occasionally  she  draws  characters,  and  when  her  prejudices  do 
not  stand  in  the  way,  she  performs  this  difficult  task  with  much 
ability.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  new  collection  of 
letters  is  by  no  means  so  characteristic  as  the  old  one.  In  fact, 
the  former  editor,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  had  made  the  best 
use  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  It  would  probably  be  lost 
labour  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  her  letters,  because,  as  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  same  remarks  and  telling  the  same 
stories  to  three  or  four  of  her  friends  at  the  same  time,  and  oflen 
exactly  in  the  same  language,  her  repetitions  would  soon  become 
unendurable. 

The  picture  she  draws  of  her  son,  the  Regent,  which  many 
persons  censure  as  much  too  favourable,  is,  in  our  opinion,  as 
free  from  partiality,  as,  considering  it  was  drawn  by  a  mother,  it 
could  possibly  have  been.  She  admits  most  of  his  vices  and 
nearly  all  his  faults,  but  is  very  naturally  disposed  to  view  them 
with  as  much  leniency  as  possibla  Besides  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  Regent  was  desirous  of  occupying  as  good  a  place  in  his 
mother's  mind  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  fact  which  we 
interpret  greatly  in  his  favour.  When  he  desired  to  account  to 
her  for  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  spent  his  evenings,  he  used 
to  say  that  he  got  up  at  six  in  the  morning  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  pubUc  business  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  after  which 
most  persons  besides  a  mother  would  acknowledge  that  some 
little  relaxation  was  necessary.  He  had  probably  spent  the  day 
in  this  manner  two  or  three  times  in  his  life,  and  was  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  the  phenomenon,  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  high  for  industry  in  the  estimation  of  his  mamma. 

We  are  not  quite  convinced,  moreover,  that  those  historians 
who  speak  with  unmitigated  harshness  of  the  Regent,  are  entitled 
to  more  confidence  than  his  mother.  When,  for  example,  they 
say  that  he  was  the  idlest  of  men,  and  that  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  gratifying  his  worst  passions,  we  are  unable  to  accept 
their  testimony  literally.  That  his  vices  were  very  great,  we 
admit;  that  his  failings  were  still  greater  and  more  numerous  is 
likewise  true  ;  but  he  was  not  altogether  without  his  good  quali- 
ties, among  which  were  the  frankness  and  facility'  with  which  he 
forgave  his  enemies,  his  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
and  the  desire,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  sin- 
cere, to  benefit  France  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Still  wo  are  far  from  being  the  apologists  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  What  his  own  mother  admits  to  his  discredit  is  quite 
<»noug}i  to  determine  the  place  lie  ought  to  occupy  in  history. 
He  wjis  an  audacious  and  unscnipulous  profligate,  vehemently 
addicted  to  self-indulgence,  and  not  very  solicitous  about  the 
toolings  or  happiness  of  those  who  made  themselves  the  ministers 
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of  his  pleasures.  But  if  he  treated  them  recklessly,  he  allowed 
them,  without  the  slightest  anger,  to  behave  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  towards  lum.  The  women  who  professed  to  love 
him,  were  in  all  instances  faithless,  and  he  knew  it;  but,  in- 
stead of  considering  himself  entitled  to  take  revenge,  he  evi- 
dently believed  them  to  be  justified,  and  continued  to  them 
all  the  favours  and  honours  in  his  power.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  man  should  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
reputation  in  the  world.  He  knew  this  to  be  impossible,  and 
accordingly  never  made  the  attempt  But  it  was  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  would  take  some  care  of  his  health, 
in  order  that  he  might  live  to  revel  in  the  enjoyments  on  which 
he  set  so  much  value.  But  this  he  did  not  do.  When 
his  physicians  informed  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
one  of  his  eyes  unless  he  changed  his  manner  of  living,  or  at 
least  observed  some  degree  of  moderation,  he  paid  no  regard  to 
their  advice,  but  lived  exactly  as  before,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sitting  up  late,  as  if  he  had  possessed  a  constitution  of  iron.  The 
inflammation  in  the  eye  went  on,  therefore,  and  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  followed;  but  even  when  death  stared  him  in  the 
face,  he  persevered  in  his  habitual  indulgences,  as  if,  like 
the  Roman  emperors,  he  cared  not  for  existence,  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  delights  of  sin.  Some  have  inferred  from 
this — and  not,  we  confess,  without  probability — ^that  so  desperate 
a  perseverance  favours  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  guilty 
of  crimes  so  great,  that  he  could  only  endure  to  live  while  his 
conscience  was  clouded  by  libertinism  and  excess.  He  was  sus» 
pected  of  having  indulged  in  the  prevailing  crime  of  the  age — 
the  poisoning  of  enemies ;  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  who  wa«i 
among  the  circulators,  or  fabricators  of  this  report,  inspired  extra- 
ordinary terror  in  his  mother,  when  driven  out  of  Spain  she 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Paris.  But  this 
emissary  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  experienced  few  scruples, 
when  the  character  of  man  or  woman  was  to  be  assailed.  She 
had  occupied  the  most  mischievous  post  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
where  she  was  a  sort  of  professor  of  calumny,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  consequently  knew  that  the  hatred  which  this  ter- 
magant bore  her  son  would  induce  her  to  let  loose  the  flood«> 
gates  of  her  maUce  against  him,  whether  he  was  innocent  or 
guilty. 

Another  of  the  persons,  whose  characters  are  painted  jn  this 
correspondence,  is  the  Cardinal  Dubois.  Of  this  odious  individual 
history  has  already,  perhaps,  said  too  much.  Yet,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  abilities,  was  learned,  eloquent^  and 
insinuating  in  his  manners,  and  distinguished  by  so  much 
eftVontery,  that  no  event  in  life  ever  appeared  to  disturb  bis 
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equanimity.  It  is  not  without  some  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  describes  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  her  soil 
A  story  is  told  of  this  man,  in  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
which,  because  it  has  not  been  often  repeated,  we  shall  introduce 
briefly  in  this  place.  Though,  as  a  priest,  he  was,  of  course, 
bound  to  celibacy,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  young  girl  in  one 
of  the  distant  provinces  where  he  was  then  residing,  and  because 
he  could  win  her  love  in  no  other  way,  he  married  her.  For 
some  time  he  was  amused  by  her  society,  but  his  ambition  at 
length  urged  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital,  where  the 
appearance  of  a  priest  with  a  wife  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  absurdity  too  great  for  belief  The  poor  girl,  therefore,  was 
left  behind,  and  in  good  faith  and  simplicity,  waited  many  long 
years  for  his  return ;  meanwhile,  the  adventiurer  had  risen  first  to 
be  an  abb^  and  then  a  bishop,  and  ^vas  on  the  point  of  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal,  when  he  bethought  him  of  his 
connubial  exploit,  and  of  the  prejudice  it  might  cause  him  should 
some  enemy  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  make  it 
public. 

These  difSculties  Monsieur  Dubois  laid  ingenuously  before  one 
of  his  friends,  a  member  of  the  virtuous  aristocracy  celebrated  by 
Burke,  and  this  worthy  nobleman  undertook  to  deliver  the 
future  cardinal  from  all  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
what  was  now  termed  his  youthful  foUy.  This  scheme  having 
been  matured,  the  nobleman  repaired  to  the  village  indicated  by 
Dubois,  and  at  the  inn  where  he  stopped,  inquirec^  with  apparent 
carelessness,  about  the  village  priest ;  saying,  that  if  he  were  a 
jolly  fellow,  he  should  not  dislike  to  be  invited  by  him  to  dinner. 
The  information  was  conveyed  to  the  priest,  and  the  desired 
invitation  immediately  came.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  dinner 
we  need  not  dwell.  The  guest  found  it  excellent,  as  well  as  the 
wines  which  followed.  Dubois'  friend  could  probably  bear  more 
wine  than  the  worthy  cur^,  and,  besides,  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  remaining  perfectly  sober  to  be  betrayed  into  any  excessL 
Adroitly,  as  if  by  accident,  he  introduced  into  their  meny  con- 
versation the  subject  of  the  expectant  cardinals  mairiage,  which 
he  was  careful  to  say  he  did  not  in  the  least  believe.  Upon  this 
remark,  the  good  priest  gave  a  knowing  wink,  and  said,  he  knew 
something  on  that  point,  which  was  better  kept  secret.  *  I  see,'  ob- 
served the  nobleman,  'you  are  inclined  to  humour  the  joke ;  but  it 
is  quite  impossible  it  should  be  true.'  'Not  so  impossible  as  you 
imagine,'  replied  the  cur^  *  since  I  have  now  the  I'egister  of  the 
marriage  in  the  house,  which  I  can  show  you  if  you  are  in- 
credulous.' The  guest  affecting  not  to  be  convinced,  the  priest, 
witli  an  important  air,  brought  forth  from  a  cupboard  the 
fatal  book,  and,  with  some  difficulty — for  the  wine  had  begun 
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to  produce  its  eflfect — ^pointed  out  the  entry  of  the  marriage. 
Upon  seeing  it,  the  nobleman  confessed  he  could  not  now  doubt 
the  fact,  but  became  thoughtful  and  moody.  Observing  this,  the 
eur^  said  he  would  bring  out  a  bottle  of  wine  which  would  sooii 
put  his  melancholy  to  flight  This  he  did,  but  the  good  man  him* 
self  was  the  first  to  succumb  beneath  its  power.  Leaning  back  in 
his  easy  chair,  he  pelded  to  sleep,  and  began,  no  doubt^  to  dream  of 
mitres  and  scarlet  hats.  This  waa  the  decisive  moment  The 
melancholy  nobleman,  having  torn  the  leaf  out  of  the  register, 
folded  it  caiefully,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket;  after  which  he 
closed  the  book,  roused  the  priest,  and  speedily  took  his  leaver 
having  abused  the  good  man's  nospitality,  and  ruined  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  Dubois'  wife.  What  reward  this  person  met  with,  we 
forget ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  finished  his  career  in  the 
galley&  Dubois,  however,  became  a  cardinal,  and  assisted  largely 
in  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  the  French  monarchv. 

Living  among  such  persons,  it  is  clear  that  tne  Duchess  of 
Orleans  could  never  be  in  want  of  materials,  with  which  to  fill  her 
letters,  or  render  them  piquante.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she 
made  the  most  of  these  materials,  and  has  left  behind  her  some 
of  the  most  amusing  and  instinctive  volumes  in  the  whole  coUeo» 
tion  of  French  memoirs.  Unfortunately,  they  cannot  be  trans- 
lated, the  duchess's  pen  being  much  too  cynical  to  find  suitable 
expressions  in  the  English  languaga  We  have  brought  them 
before  our  readers  as  containing  a  specimen  of  literature  which 
is  popular  in  Germany  and  in  France,  and  also  as  a  curious 
instance  of  the  amusements  of  persons  in  the  most  exalted  rank. 
There  is  no  advantage  that  we  are  aware  of  in  being  ignorant 
of  such  matters;  and  we  think  it  better  that  they  should  be 
known  to  English  readers  in  this  manner  than  in  translations  by 
writers  who  would  transfer  to  our  language  all  the  objectionable 
passages,  as  well  as  those  which  we  have  given.  We  conceive  it 
to  be  no  small  part  of  our  duty  in  providing  materials  for  literary 
recreation,  occasionally  to  make  selections  of  this  kind,  guarding 
with  all  care  against  passing  the  boundaries  which  separate  the 
right  from  the  wrong — the  safe  from  the  noxious — according  te 
our  Christian  standard.  It  is  by  proceeding  on  this  principle^ 
rather  than  by  eschewing  the  lighter  regions  of  literature,  toat 
we  hope  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extreme  of  intolerable 
dulness,  and  on  the  other,  that  familiarity  with  gilded  vice  whidbi 
is  all  the  more  dangerous  that,  by  not  disgusting  with  its  gross-* 
ness,  it  prevents  alarm,  and  works  on  the  unconscious  reader  an 
amount  of  mischief  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  calculate  as  it  is 
unix)ssible  to  erase. 
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Bible  Society, 
G.  Jubilee  Tracts  relating  to  the  British  and  JB^reign  Bible  Society, 
Nos.  I. — X. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  it 
should  have  been  left  to  the  nineteenth  century  to  commence  a 
system  of  miJtiplying  and  distributing  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
all  languages,  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  human  race. 
This  omission  is  the  more  impressive  when  we  remember  wliat 
races  of  profound  and  fervent  biblicists  have  lived  in  the  world, 
or  have  consumed  themselves  with  zeal,  and  yet  never  perceived 
what  seems  so  very  obvious  to  us — ^the  vast  means  which  a  phi- 
lanthropic association  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Christian 
scholar  for  imparting  a  copy  of  the  word  of  God  to  remote  nations, 
for  the  very  knowledge  of  whose  language  and  histoiy  we  are 
indebted  to  the  modem  missionary.  Nor  is  this  neglect  to  have 
circulated  a  competent  supply  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  peculiar 
to  one  age  or  one  country ;  for  even  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  those  of  them  who  made  biblical  studies  their  forte,  never 
seem  to  have  intended  to  multiply  copies  of  God  s  word  to  any 
further  extent  at  most  than  they  had  disciples.  These  disciples 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  indeed  of  all  nations ;  and  hence  we 
learn  in  various  places  of  the  works  of  Jerome  and  Origen,  of 
early  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  Italic,  the  Syriac,  the 
^thiopic,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Sahidic,  as  well  as  into  the  Arabic, 
the  Mosso-Gothic,  and  the  Armenian  languages.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  authors  of  these  early 
versions,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  existence;  for, 
accustomed  as  we  have  ever  been  to  the  contemporaiy  use  of 
copies  of  the  Scripture  in  our  own  tongue,  from  the  first  period  of 
our  religious  sensations,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how, 
in  those  furious  ante-Constantinian  times,  men  of  so  many  diffe- 
rent climes  could  have  nurtured  their  piety  to  so  great  a  height 
without  the  daily  use  of  copies  of  Holy  Writ  We  imagine  that 
Christians  wouki  in  those  days  write  out  for  their  own  use  certain 
parts  of  the  Bible,  and  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare  even  ou 
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worldly  topics,  the  habitude  of  men's  minds  must  have  been  more 
independent  of  wiitten  records,  and  so  the  memory  and  the  ear 
in  those  days  perhaps  were  better  cultivated  than  with  us.  And 
no  doubt  it  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  that  less  extensive 
and  less  minutely  accurate,  or  to  that  merely  general  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  that  we  find  so  great  a  growth  of  the  rankest 
heresies  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so 
feeble  a  spirit  among  even  the  believers  in  the  biblical  documents 
in  developing  the  utter  falsehood  of  novel  and  shallow  beliefs, 
which,  but  for  the  extension  of  Mormonism  among  ourselves,  we 
could  scarcely  credit  to  be  tenable  for  an  hour  now,  or  to  be 
owned  by  any  except  the  entirely  lineducated. 

After  the  fourth  century,  when  the  spirit  of  antichrist  was 
rapidly  taking  the  papal  form,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  com- 
paratively infrequent  use  of  or  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  that  we 
find    almost    everywhere    manifest  in  the   movements  of  the 
churches ;  for  saints  had  become  the  rivals  of  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles,  and  of  course  their  pseudo  gospels,  epistles,  and 
apocalypses  were  in  rising  demand  ;  and  in  dealing  with  heretic 
opinions  we  often  find  good  and  true  men  quoting  books  now 
unknown,  or  uttering  sentiments  at  which  one  now  smiles,  while 
we  aie  wondering  why  the  champions  for  the  truth  did  not  quote 
the  Scriptures  boldly  and  at  once.     The  truth  is,  the  Scriptures 
were  in  those  times  much  less  known  even  by  the  teachers  than 
they  are  now :  writing,  however  good,  is  always  difficult  to  read, 
at  least  for  a  long  period ;  and,  as  entire  copies  of  the  Bible  must 
have  always  been,  while  they  depended  on  the  pen,  expensive 
articles,  we  can  see  at  once  why  so  many  of  our  old  MSS.  only 
comprise  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  why  polemic  theologians 
have  sometimes  failed  to  quote  passages  which  would  have  been 
most  apt  to  the  occasion. 

Clirysostom,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  Second 
Homily  on  John,  says,  *  By  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  native  language  of  the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians, 
the  Persians,  and  Ethiopians,  who  were  formerly  barbarians, 
the  world  had  learned  the  true  art  of  philosophizing ;'  while 
Theodoret,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  makes  a 
similar  boast.  For  he  observes,  'The  Hebrew  is  not  merely 
translated  into  the  Greek,  but  also  into  the  Roman  and  the 
Egyptian,'  and  he  mentions  too  *  the  Armenian,  the  Scythian,  and 
the  Harmatian,'  (Therap.,  Serm.  5.)  Of  the  authors  of  these 
translations  nothing  satisfactory  is  now  known.  Nor  does  all 
ecclesiastic  antiquity  contain,  that  we  know  of,  one  single  good 
book  on  the  aii,  of  translation  itself.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  century  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  translatiou  of  the 
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Scriptures  except  one  into  the  (leorgian  ;  and,  though  in  the 
age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation  there  were  many 
translations  made  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  Scripture  into  the 
French,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Italian,  the  Eaiglish  and 
Spanish  languages,  for  the  most  part  they  remained  in  MS.  till 
the  discovery  of  printing,  one  of  those  greatest  arts  which  were 
bom  in  heaven  to  re-or<ntnize  the  whole  fabric  of  human  societi'. 
Tlie  works  that  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper  arc  of  very 
different  qualities.     The  last  two,  which  are  issued   under  the 
direction  of  the  Earl-fitreet  Committee,  make  little  pretension  tv 
autliorship,  and  are  published  only  as  a  part  of  the  busiue» 
operations  of  the  society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jubile** 
tractates,  which  are  intended  to  bring  before  the  Christian  public 
a  general  smnmary  of  the  labours  and  projects  of  the  asBociatioD. 
We  recommend  them  to  the  careful  penisal  of  those  membpre  of 
the  various  congrogations  of  our  common  protestantimn  whuM 
attention  has  hitherto   not  been   sufficiently  attracted   to  the 
claims  of  tlic  Bible  Society.     '  The  Bible  in  India'  is  a  pamphkt 
written  in  that  country,  and  is  intended  to  show  to  how  benelicial 
an  extent  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  already  afiecte«l  a 
considerable   portion  of  the  Indian  }K>pulation,  to  which  the 
four  hundred  and  three  missionaries  that  labour  there  have  n^ 
means  of  access.     It  is  drawn  up  in  a  catholic  apirit,  and  par- 
ticularly points  out  to  European  Christians  the  great  number  of 
instauci'S  in  which  the  moro  reading  of  the  woni  of  Ckxi  has  led 
to  the  conversion  of  individuals     \Vc  quote  the  following  from 
this  tract  which  will  interest  our  readers  : — 

*  The  Kcv.  C.  Kraiiss,  of  Kislniagur,  a  few  years  ago  rvlated  to  ihi* 
Cn1(;utt:i  BIblo  A>siH'iati<)ii  tliut  a  tV*w  months  ago,  thore  eanio  to  lue 
an  old  man,  a  Miichi  by  |)n)fi?ssi()ii,  and  of  coiisideniblc  property,  with 
an  old  and  much  used  copy  of  the  (lospel  of  St.  Matthew,  carefiil!T 
wn4>t  in  a  pioei^  of  rlotli.  Holding  it  in  his  hand,  hi*  mid,  'Sir,  a  few 
years  aiso  I  met  with  tliin  delipfhtful  Ixjok  ;  I  have  reail  it  throunrh  uA 
tliroui^Ii,  and  tlio  more  I  ri^sul  in  it,  tlie  mow  1  am  convinced  of  thr 
truth  4)f  your  reli<]:ion.  I  am,  therefore,  aiuLioiu  to  obtain  a  laiprr 
book  of  vour  ivli'jrioii,  as  I  ]K*reeive  that  there  are  sueh  with  you,  aini 
then,  if  you  alhiw  me,  I  will  sit  in  your  veramlali  and  read  it  throng 
all  tile  day  lon<^.  Vour  (iinl  >hall  l>e  my  God,  and  you  bhall  be  m) 
tc'iU'hcr/  Tlie  narrator  added,  'Siiiee  that  time  his  6^m*  ktvp  bini  iu  a 
clr)stt  with  his  New  Testament,  anil  he  is  not  alluweil  to  come  near  mr.' 

Tin*  tract  is  tilli-d  with  siniihir  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  llie 
Scriptnres  alouc  to  etfeet  a  thorough  clian^^e  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hindoos.  '  The  Biblt*  Triuni]ihs,  is  n  Jubilee  Memorial,'  by  Mr. 
Tin)})son,l>t;lon>ring  to  tho  industricius  fauiily  of  well-intended  oonor 
pilatiiins  to  whieli  its  autlmr  an^I  a  hiri^o  number  of  geutlemen 
who  nii^^lit  havi*  produced  uriginal  woilib  have  devoted  their  al- 
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tentioi].  This  work  will  repay  the  perusal  to  all  those  who  have 
not  from  other  sources  learned  the  history  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  *  The  Bible  in  many  Tongues'  is,  we 
believe,  the  compilatoiy  work  of  Dr.  Angus,  of  Stepney  College, 
and  published  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  and,  as  a  breviary 
-of  the  larger  subject,  which  is  more  scholastically  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Bagster,  it  well  deserves  being  made  publia  The  little  book 
of  Dr.  Angus  is  the  contribution  to  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  Oriental  lore, 
but  of  which  the  author  is  modestly  content  to  make  no  ^eater 
a  display  than  is  furnished  by  the  few  pages  of  *  The  Bible  in 
many  Tongues.'  We  want  both  words,  room,  and  time  to  speak 
adequately  of  the  important  *  Bible  of  every  Land,'  in  4to,  by  the 
house  of  Bagsters,  to  whose  name  modem  biblical  scholars  are 
already  so  deeply  indebted.  It  is  indeed  enough  that  the  name 
of  Bagster  the  publisher  is  as  well  known  in  the  world  of  biblical 
literatiu'e  now,  as  several  of  the  time-honoured  names  of  printers 
who  lived  at  Paris,  in  Batavia^  and  at  Amsterdam  in  particular, 
from  two  to  three  centuries  ago ;  but  the  work  of  which  we  are 
speaking  could  only  have  appeared  in  our  own  age.  We  under* 
stand,  indeed,  the  work  is  already  out  of  print,  so  self-evident 
must  have  been  its  great  advantages  to  that  numerous  body  of 
biblical  critics  who  are  pursuing  their  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures through  the  important  medium  of  philologic  analogy,  or  to 
the  biblical  amateurs  who  are  merely  desirous  of  ratifying  their 
natural  curiosity  by  examining  the  progressive  fidelity  with  which 
our  missionary  translators  have  infused  the  sense  of  revelation 
into  many  languages  which  had  no  grammar  till  they  made  one, 
and  could  scarcely  be  pronounced  a  written  language  at  all. 
'  The  Bible  of  every  Land'  contains  original  specimens  of  all  the 
languages  into  which  tha Scriptures  have  been  translated,  a  brief 
history  of  the  languages  themselves,  and  most  important  historic 
notices  of  valuable  labourers  who  at  different  periods  had 
employed  themselves  in  forwarding  the  translation  of  the  Scrips 
tuxes.  The  volume  is  especially  rich  in  its  department  of 
Oriental  translations,  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  biblical  scholars 
had  remained,  till  our  own  age,  almost  generally  unacquainted. 
We  could  heartily  desire  that  a  copy  of  this  volume  might  b^ 
placed  in  every  public  library,  which,  indeed,  as  long  as  it  lacks 
the  boon,  cannot  be  said  to  possess  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  the  modern  press. 

The  original  writers  of  the  Scriptures  had  the  subjects  jxre- 
sented  to  them  without  previous  preparation  ;  they  had  no  philo^ 
logic  difficulties  to  overcome,  nor  had  they  any  reascm  to  be 
studious  of  their  style ;  for  they  wrote  as  they  were  *  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  were  inspired.    But 
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the  translator,  to  all  his  other  disadvantages,  has  to  add  the 
necessity  under  which  he  lies  to  understand  the  subject  of  which 
the  sacred  authors  wrote,  to  study  as  well  the  genius  of  both  the 
language  from  which  he  would  translate  and  that  into  which  it  is 
his  intention  to  convey  the  divine  sense;  and  on  no  occason 
may  he  depend  on  the  divine  superintendence  which  conducted 
the  performances  of  prophets  or  apostolic  men.  The  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  is  no  ordinary  enterprise ;  for  whoever  would 
undertake  the  labour  should  be  a  person  in  moral  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  authm'8 — should  have  a  habitude  of  judgment,  of 
competent  self-controul,  and  be  strongly  penetrated  by  a  profound 
deference  to  divine  truth.  A  mere  scholastic  genius  who  believes 
the  Bible  to  be  a  merely  human  production  can  never  feel  that 
sense  of  authority  which  belongs  to  every  portion  of  the  divine 
communications ;  and,  destitute  of  the  hallowed  anxieties  of 
which  the  life  of  biblical  translators  is  so  full,  he — ^influenced 
chiefly  by  the  hopes  of  human  praise — ^would  render  the  teach- 
ings  of  Christ  and  Moses  with  as  little  concern  into  a  new  lan- 
guage as  he  would  the  sentiments  of  Theocritus  or  Plato.  So  far 
from  being  actuated  by  a  proud  and  over-confident  reliance  on 
the  human  faculties  for  his  work,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
should  possess  a  deep  feeling  of  the  liability  of  the  best-consti* 
tuted  minds  to  go  astray,  and  of  the  almost  imperceptibly  small 
occasions  that  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  preference  of  error  to 
truth.  This  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  best  powers  for  the 
work  will  force  the  translator  into  frequent  habits  of  prayer ;  nor 
will  he  be  ashamed  to  own  his  dependence  on  tins  source  of 
illumination,  as  he  can  easily  believe  that  Ood  will  as  soon 
hearken  to  the  wants  of  a  Uterary  servant  of  His  as  to  those  of  a 
Christian  who  wants  bread  or  health,  defence  from  foes,  or  resto- 
ration to  liberty.  Besides  the  moral  qualifications,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  should  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  those  that 
are  literary.  He  should  be  so  famiUar  with  rabbinic  learning  as 
not  to  be  carried  oft*  his  guard  by  even  such  rare  scholars  as 
Reuchlin,  Pagninus,  Sebastian  Munster,  and  old  Buxtorf,  who 
learned  their  views  from  those  rabbinic  teachers  whose  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  Taigums. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  translator  should  not  run  wild  into  the 
other  extreme  of  Forster,  who,  to  guard  against  the  follies  of  the 
rabbinists,  thought  a  perifect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  could  be 
acquired  from  the  sacred  volume  alone,  and  who  was  followed  by 
Stockius,  Gussetius,  and  others.  The  sound  mindedness  requisite 
to  the  translator  will  equally  defend  him  from  the  follies  of  the 
Avennarian  and  the  hieroglyphic  schools,  the  former  of  which, 
from  being  too  tenaciously  attached  to  the  idea  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  primitive  language  (vide  his  '  Liber  Radicum^y  and  the 
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latter  embracing  the  cabbalistic  system,  which,  by  dealing  with 
tlie  Hebrew  letters  in  the  spirit  of  legerdemain,  evokes  from  them 
almost  every  sense  which  the  sciolist  may  determine.  Of  the 
vagaries  of  scholastic  philoloOT  the  translator  is  in  constant 
peril ;  for,  while  Herman  Vander  Hardt  recognises  the  Greek  as 
the  most  ancient  language,  M.  d'Olivet  believes  that  the  Hebrew 
is  the  pure  idiom  of  the  old  Egyptian,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in 
the  times  of  Joseph,  and  that  aJl  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  has 
been  lost  for  ages  (!)  and  that  to  translate  the  books  of  Moses  pro- 
perly he  would  be  obliged  to  render  many  of  the  passages  mto 
senses  that  would  shock  and  astonish  all  our  ideas ! 

Every  translator  of  the  word  of  God,  in  addition  to  possessing 
an  accurate  command  of  the  critical  language  from  which  he 
translates,  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  versions  that  have 
obtained  celebrity  in  former  times,  which,  from  having  been  made 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  we 
now  possess,  must  possess  considerable  authority  in  deciding  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  text,  and  of  course  determining  the 
value  of  the  variw  lecticmes,  though  a  wise  translator  must  never 
forget  either  the  time  or  place  at  which  the  version  was  made. 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  although  the  old  versions  often 
figure  in  the  pages  of  the  commentators,  they,  as  a  body,  have 
yet  to  be  philologically  criticised.  Among  the  earliest  of  the 
versions  is  that  of  the  Septuagint,  which  stood  to  the  primitive 
Christians  who  could  not  read  Hebrew  in  the  character  of  the 
original  Old  Testament,  and  hence  no  doubt  the  reverence  with 
which  it  was  regarded.  We  ourselves  care  little  for  the  opinions 
of  either  RosenmiiUer  or  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  corrupted  repu- 
tation which  this  version  is  supposed  to  possess.  The  greatest 
and  most  assiduous  attention  is  due  to  its  authority,  and  to  it 
alone  may  often  be  attributed  the  safe  clue  to  the  disputed  read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  version  of  the  Vulgate  Ls  every 
way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Septuagint,  or  even  to  some  of  the 
other  Greek  translations,  but,  whether  the  work  which  has  so 
absolute  an  authority  with  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  owe  its 
inferiority  to  the  rapidity  of  its  Jeronymian  execution,  or  perhaps 
in  part  to  later  corruptions,  we  will  not  say,  but  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  older  Latin  versions 
that  preceded  the  Vulgate. 

Our  translator  should  also  be  able  to  consult  the  authority  of 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers.  It  would  never  become  a  good  trans- 
lator of  the  word  of  God  to  give  too  great  a  leaning  even  to  the 
earliest  and  the  best  preserved  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  for 
we  all  know  from  how  eccentric  a  stand-point  many  of  them 
viewed  the  Scriptures ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  the  quotations  of  Scripture  were 
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merely  made  from  memory,  and  that  before  a  period  when  the 
necessity  for  absolute  accuracy  of  quotation  had  been  generally 
receivea.  An  well  as  with  the  ancient  versions  our  translator 
should  also  be  familial*  with  the  best  of  the  modem  translations 
of  tlie  Holy  Scripture.  The  superiority  of  these,  effected  for  the 
most  part  in  an  age  when  classical  erudition  was  but  lialf 
exhumed  from  the  clay,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  English 
version  of  1611  with  the  many  that  have  been  made  since, 
whether  made  of  ])arts,  as  Goo<le*s  book  of  Job,  or  the  new  trans- 
lation of  tlie  Unitariima  Even  the  old  version  of  Luther *ii 
German  Bible  will  be  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  to  the 
translator  in  rendering  some  portions  of  the  Scripturcfl^  whiK* 
from  the  works  of  Augusti  and  De  Wette,  and  especially  of  that 
rare  fund  of  philological  science  to  bo  found  in  Uesenius  s  com- 
mentary, every  translator  would  avail  himself. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  great  importance  of  proper 
lexicons,  critical  commentiuies,  and  concordances^  &&,  which  may 
be  necessaiy  to  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures^  a  translator  of 
the  Scriptures  who  aims  at  lasting  utility  and  imperishable 
honour  must  also  pay  considerable  attention  to  such  universally- 
establislied  canons  of  biblical  criticism  as  inevitably  bear  on  his 
object.  According  to  Dahti,  'a  translator  must  express  the 
words  of  the  original  according  to  their  true  sense,  without  addi- 
tion or  abatement,  agreeably  to  the  language  into  which  it  Ls 
made,  and  without  introducing  into  it  modes  of  expression 
peculiar  to  the  original  So  that  it  can  instantly  and  witliout 
difficulty  be  unilerstood  by  those  who  understand  no  language 
but  that  of  the  translation,  just  as  those  understood  the  origiuial 
for  whose  use  it  was  made/  If  this  be  true,  then,  a  good 
translation  must  faithfully  exhibit  the  sense  of  the  original  docu- 
ments; and  in  doing  this  the  translator  has  lirst  to  And  thi* 
sense,  to  separate  it  from  all  ambiguity  ;  but  how  can  he  be  said 
to  do  either  witliout  the  translator  Ih*  ever  faithful  to  every  idea 
contained  in  the  originals,  and,  in  tnith,  to  every  ascending  or 
descending  m<xlificati()n  of  the  sacred  sensed  Nor  ought  the 
translator  to  obtiiido  his  own  supernumerary  ideas,  or  to  give 
uttenuiru  to  the  sentiments  of  others  in  his  work  tliat  are  not  in 
the  ori;(inal.  A  giK>d  tmnslation  must  lie  literal  without  being 
slavish  ;  fivr  in  s]>irit  and  in  word,  without  licentiousnedB;  not  a 
mere  ]);u*aphrase,  nor  something  briefer  even  than  the  ssciihI 
writings;  true,  without  being  a  nierr  verbid  interchange;  close, 
in  opposition  to  a  loi>se  and  languid  style ;  simple  as  the  talk  of 
chiidiiood,  but  ri«^^idly  correct  as  the  enunciations  of  the  geometer  ; 
the  languagi;  and  thon>^ht  of  the  translation  should  be  charac- 
terized by  ])urity  and  energy,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the 
either  extremes  of  too  great  an  air  of  antiquity  or  too  near  a 
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semblance  to  the  polish  of  modem  speech.  It  should  be  perspicuous 
whether  the  original  he  so  or  not,  and  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crepancy between  one  portion  of  the  translation  and  another ; 
uniform  without  monotony,  and  harmonious  without  an  affected 
regard  to  the  laws  of  rhythm.  The  terse  idioms  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  should  be  as  rigidly  preserved  as  possible,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  various  forms  of  figurative  language  with  which 
the  Scripture  is  overflowing,  care  should  be  taken  to  steer  clear 
of  the  Sylla  of  a  loose  and  indefinite  phraseology,  and  of  the 
Charybdis  of  too  minute  an  imitation  of  orientalism. 

Besides  the  above,  the  translator  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
adequately  with  all  the  proper  names  of  Scripture,  with  its 
anthropomorphic  utterances,  and  by  giving  to  the  poetic,  the 
historic,  the  prophetical,  and  the  evangelistic  portions  of  the  hal- 
lowed records  their  appropriate  attributes,  yet  preserve  among 
the  ubiquitous  whole  that  fine  spirit  of  imiform  oneness  which  all 
the  books  of  God  must  necessarily*  possess.  He  should  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  influence  which  his  translation  will  exert  either  to 
advance  the  reader  in  his  search  for  the  divine  meaning  or  in 
hindering  his  progress.  Nor  to  accomplish  this  end  can  the 
translator  be  indifferent  to  the  customs  and  peculiar  opinions 
that  once  prevailed  among  eastern  nations;  to  their  various 
views  of  chronology,  natural  history,  meteorology,  geography,  and 
national  history.  And  while  he  thus  distributes  hm  attention 
among  all  these  topics,  he  must  not  foi*get  that  patient  appli- 
cation to  his  own  rules,  and  that  frequent  selfnrevision  witnout 
which  the  translator  ^vill  but  ill  prove  that  he  is  master  of  that 
dignified  habit  of  mental  sobriety  which  involves  freedom  from 
the  prejudices  of  all  the  various  schools  of  exegetical  or  popular 
theology.  The  peculiarities  of  the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and 
the  Christian  systems,  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
times  of  our  Lord,  and  the  reigning  pecuharities  of  the  Gentile 
world,  so  far  as  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the  period  in 
which  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  pro- 
duced, will  be  also  necessary  to  a  good  translator  of  the  word 
of  God. 

Now,  the  question  occurs  to  us,  were  the  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  who  have  been  employed  or  countenanced  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  men  of  this  kind,  or  were  they 
deficient  either  in  the  moral,  the  intellectual^  or  the  scholastic 
qualities  which  we  have  thus  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  a 
translator  ?  We  beheve  for  the  most  part  in  their  aptitude  for 
the  great  and  the  immortal  works  they  have  undertaken,  and 
when  the  present  generation  is  all  extinct^  and  a  purer  age  comes 
to  the  revision  of  their  work,  we  believe  that  its  verdict  will  be 
substantially  like  our  own.     It  is^  however,  necessary  that  we 
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should  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  view  of  what  the  Earl-street 
Institution  has  effected  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  operations ; 
but,  while  we  can  do  this,  so  far  as  its  own  documentary  evidence 
furnishes  the  means,  those  documents,  extensive  and  extraordi- 
nary as  they  are,  furnish  but  a  feeble  survey  of  the  grand 
entirety  of  the  influence  of  this  Society,  that  has  enibi-aced  all 
nations  in  its  comprehensive  benevolence.  Not  to  dwell  for  the 
present  on  the  prodigious  share  which  our  own  mition  primarily, 
and  the  European  kingdoms  in  general,  have  received  from  the 
labours  of  this  Society,  who  can  help  feeling  a  noble  exultation 
at  the  extension  of  its  devout  and  energetic  designs  to  evangelize 
those  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  family  which  |xjople 
with  their  monosyllabic  tongues  the  vast  field  spreailing  tVoni  the 
east  of  the  Burramj)00ter,  including  the  Burmese  empire,  and 
extending  from  Thibet  north  to  Siam  and  Cambogia  on  the 
south,  and  throughout  China, including  all  its  eastern  seaboards 
These  languages,  indeed,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  all 
based  on  the  Cliinese ;  but  they  branch  themselves  into  two 
divisions — viz.,  the  Indo-Chinese  and  the  Thibetan.  Uf  tliose, 
translatic»ns  have  been  made  into  the  Assamese,  of  the  entire 
Bible ;  into  the  Munipoora,  of  the  New  TesUimeut  by  Carey  ; 
into  the  Khossee,  of  the  four  Gosjjels  and  the  Acts,  though  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  translated  ;  into  the  Burmese,  of 
the  whule  Scriptures  by  Dr.  Judson  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  Semmpore  Mi'^sionaries  ;  and  into  the  Siamese,  of  two 
Cfosjiels  by  the  same  translators.  And  then  for  the  Chinese 
empire  itself,  now  the  seat  of  as  much  civil  war  as  the  effeminate 
Chinam(-n  can  command,  we  have,  by  Drs.  Morrisun,  Milne, 
M<'irs]niian,  and  Gutzlaff,  the  whole  Bible  printed,  and  at  su  low  a 
price  that  the  New  Testament  can  Ik*  sold  with  a  small  ])rotitfur 
4d.  i»or  c»^py ;  while  the  New  Testament  is  also  printed  in  the 
Mancliou  language  by  Lipoffzoff  and  Borrow.  The  Calmuc 
tongue  now  contains  its  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  for 
Ea.*<tern  Mongolia  we  also  possess  a  ])rinted  copy  of  the  entire 
Bibltf  in  the  Buriat  language,  which,  though  spoken  by  less  than 
20(M^<)<)  I>ersons,  is  of  immense  value  in  its  cognate  relaliouti  to 
other  tongues. 

In  a  linguistic  pf>int  of  view,  the  near  forty  languages  of  a 
totally  different  cla.ss  spoken  throughotit  India  pretient  to  the 
£urop4an  and  Christian  s(*holar  aspects  of  greater  exhilaration  still. 
Beginning  with  the  Sansi'rit,  the  great  classiical  mother  of  all  the 
Indian  t4»nguos,  we  now  }>osse.ss  the  whole  Scriptures  through  the 
tninslatiuns  <»f  Messrs.  Carey,  Yates  and  Wengar ;  and  when  we 
remi  niber  the  extraordinary  preference  for  this  tongue  among 
all  the  educated  cla.sses  of  India,  its  imjiortance  can  scarcely  be 
overrateil.     The  Uindostanee,  s{H>ken  by  near  thirty  millioui  of 
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people,  now  possesses  the  entire  Bible ;  but  for  this  immense 
population  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  all  other 
private  resources  have  only  printed  113,000  copies!  To  the 
Serarnpore  missionaries,  Northern  and  Central  India  is  indebted 
for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Bengali,  spoken  by  at 
least  30,000,000  of  people.  The  whole  Bible  also  has  l>een 
translated  into  the  Orissa  or  Uriya  language,  which  is  spoken 
})y  3,500,000 ;  and  for  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  we  have 
now  the  whole  Bible  translated  into  the  Hinduwee,  which 
spreads  over  a  population  of  25,000,000  souls.  Translations  have 
also  been  made  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  various  languages  of  Central  and  Upper  India,  known 
to  us  by  the  names  of  the  Bughelcundee,  the  Bruj,  the  Canoj, 
the  Koshala,  the  Harrowkee,  the  Oojein,  the  Oodeypoora,  the 
Merwur,  the  Juyapoor,  the  Bikeaneara,  and  the^Buttaneer.  Of 
the  Sindhu,  spoken  by  at  least  10,000,000  persons  we  have  a 
printed  translation  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament;  but  in  the 
Moiiltan  dialect,  spoken  by  4,000,000,  we  possess  only  the  New 
Testament.  The  Serarnpore  missionaries  have  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  Punjabee,  or  the  tongue  of 
the  Sikhs,  who  are  reckoned  at  10,000,000 ;  and  besides  transla- 
tions of  parts  of  the  Word  of  God  into  the  Jumboo  or  Moimtain 
Punjabee,  and  the  Cashmerian,  which  prevails  north  of  Lahore 
among  tliree  quarters  of  a  million,  the  same  brave  and  hallowed 
band  of  Christian  linguists  have  produced  for  the  2,000,000  of  the 
Nepaulese  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  parts  of  it  in  the 
dialects  called  by  the  names  of  Gurwhal,  Kumaon,  and  Palpa. 
Thirty-three  thousand  copies  of  entire  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
are  all  that  have  been  yet  printed  for  the  10,000,000  of  Telingese, 
in  tlie  Madras  Presidency.  For  the  7,000,000  of  inhabitants  who 
occupy  the  Kamatic,  parts  of  and  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  printed,  but  in  what  numbers  we  are  not  able  to  inform  our 
readers  ;  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  only  in  proportion 
to  the  miserable  32,500  for  the  near  2,500,000  who  occupy 
Travancore  and  Malabar  and  speak  the  Malayalim.  And  for 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  Christian,  but  chiefly  missionary, 
scholars  have  printed  in  the  Kunkuna,  a  dialect  spoken  by  at 
least  1,000,000  of  people,  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  New 
Testament.  The  entire  Bible  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  3,500,000  who  use  the  Mahratta ;  and,  perfected  by  the 
extraordinary  erudition  and  zeal  of  the  Serampore  scholars, 
God's  Holy  Word  is  now  printed  in  the  Gujerattee,  which  is 
veniacular  to  at  least  5,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  while 
even  for  the  little  province  of  Cutch,  not  containing  more  than 
50,000  persons,  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  alr^dy  printed. 
And  for  the  languages  of  Ceylon,  British  Christians  have  pro- 
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vided  translations  of  the  Scriptures  both  in  the  Pali  (with  Bar- 
mese  character)  and  in  the  ludo-Portngiiese. 

Of  the  other  Asiatic  languages,  in  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  print<?d  editions,  we  may  mention 
2000  copies  of  the  Judeo- Arabic,  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  the 
Israelites  in  various  partis  of  the  Kast ;  tlie  Persic  New  Testa- 
ment, by  Hemy  Martyn,  and  the  Old  Testament,  by  Archdeacon 
Bobiuson,  with  portions  of  three  other  translations,  in  all  31,857 
copies.  For  the  use  of  the  Aft'ghans,  above  4,000,000  in  number, 
the  historic  books  of  Scripture  and  the  New  Testament ;  in  the 
Pushtoo  and  in  the  Balocheo,  three  Gospels  have  also  been 
printed.  If  we  pass  to  the  nations  bordering  on  the  L*aucasiu^ 
we  shall  find  translations  of  some  of  the  Gos])els  in  the  Ossitinian, 
the  New  Testament  in  modern  Armenian,  and  in  the  Ararat 
Armenian,  as  well  as  in  the  Trans-Caucasian,  or  Tartar  tongue, 
we  have  St.  Matthew's  (Josixjl.  The  New  Testament  and  the 
Psalms  have  been  printed  in  the  Caress  or  Turkish  Tartar,  as 
well  as  in  the  Orenburgh  Tartar.  Either  the  Gospels  or  the 
New  Testament  have  been  also  published  for  the  Finnish  tribe, 
speaking  the  Ischereschian  and  the  Isscheremissian  dialects; 
while  for  three  other  Finnish  tril>es  we  have  considerable  edi- 
tions in  print,  either  of  the  Gospels  or  the  New  Testament. 

For  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  besides  editions  in  Italian, 
Pied  montese,  and  modem  Greek,  we  have  to  record  12,000  copies  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  the  Turkish,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Armenian 
character;  and  Ij'.OOO  copies  have  l)eeu  distributed  among  the 
6,750,000  of  the  people  occupying  Ser\'ia  and  Bulgaria,  in  their 
i*espective  languagcK.  The  New  Testament  in  Armenian  and  in 
the  Catalan,  and  parts  of  or  the  entire  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  diali^'t  of  the  Spanish  Ba.sque  (Escuara)  have  been  long  stnoe 
issued  by  the  Eiu'l-street  Institution,  as  well  as  in  the  Quanian 
or  Norwegian  La))])oncse,  the  Faroc*se  or  old  Icelandic,  and  in 
the  Esc[uimaux  language. 

While  the  sympathies  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been  thus 
active  in  behalf  of  the  ]M'oplc  of  Asia  and  Europe,  they  have  not 
overlooked  the  claims  of  dejected  Africa,  for  the  entire  Bible  has 
Ikk'U  printed  in  the  Amharic  for  the  use  of  Abyssinia ;  in  the 
BerlKT,  parts  of  the  GosjkOs  ;  in  the  BuUom  and  Maudingo,  St. 
Matthew,  as  well  as  in  tlie  various  toninies  known  to  us  of 
Euroj»e  by  tlie  names  of  the  Accra,  the  Vomlm,  the  Grebo^  the 
Naniari]\u\  the  Sechuana.  and  tiir'  Caftre,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sesuto,  various  parts  i if  the  Scriptures  luivu  been  published,  and 
no  doubt  with  many  a  benoticent  histuric  result,  which  will  never 
be  revraled  till  thu  s»?a  of  niomorv  givi-s  up  Iier  dead. 

And  in  addition  to  these  increiliblc  resuhs,  the  laI)our8  of  the 
Bible  Society  have  extended  their  devout  care  to  tho  wants  of 
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the  different  people  occupying  the  continent  of  America.  We 
find  a  record  of  2000  copies  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  whole  of  the  New  in  the  Esquimaux,  for  the  district  of 
Labrador,  and  similar  portions  of  Scripture  are  printed  in  the 
tongues  called  the  Mohawk,  the  Mic-Mac,  the  Chippeway,  the 
Dekware,  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Dakota,  for  the  use  of  those 
doomed  and  diminishing  races  the  abori^nal  Indians.  And  for 
South  America  the  Bible  Society  has  pnnted  several  editions  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  negro  dialect  of  Surinam  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  in  the  same  dialect  of  Curacoa ;  and  in  the 
Cinnara  for  the  region  of  Bolivia^  and  in  the  Mexican  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke. 

We  have  indeed  but .  one  district  more  to  mention,  which  is 
that  of  Polynesia^  which  probably  covers  as  great  a  space  as  the 
locality  of  any  other  of  the  diversely  scattered  parts  of  the 
human  family.  Beginning  with  Malay,  the  Society  has  at  diffe- 
rent periods  published  36,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
For  the  Javanese  the  same  part  of  Divine  Truth  has  been  trans- 
lated, and  though  only  3500  copies  of  it  have  been  circulated, 
the  people  themselves  at  least  amoimt  to  2,600,000.  Ili  the 
Dyak  language  the  New  Testament  has  fclso  been  published,  and 
while  we  can  only  boast  of  the  pubUcation  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  for  the  enormous  and  long  overlooked  population  of  tJapan, 
a  beginning  of  the  good  work  nas  been  at  last  made.  Through 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Bettleheim,  Luke  and  the  Acts  have  but 
recently  issued  from  the  press  in  the  dialect  of  Loochoo.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hawaiia,  Tahiti,  and  Rarotonga  have  many  copies 
of  the  whole  Scriptures,  through  the  learned  and  laborious  zeal 
of  the  missionaries,  in  their  respective  languages.  A  version  is 
now  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  Marquesas  Islands,  while  the 
Tongan  and  Maori  have  other  parts  beside  the  New  Testament 
in  circulation.  In  the  Malayese,  also  spoken  by  at  least  4,700,000 
])ersons,  the  entire  Bible  is  translated,  and  27,258  copies  of  it 
have  been  distributed  already.  The  people  using  the  Feejean 
may  now  read  the  New  Testament  in  their  vernacular  language; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Mare  and  New  Caledonia  will  shortly 
enjoy  a  similar  privilege,  while  in  the  Papuan  language  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  already  printed. 

It  would,  however,  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  labours  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  if  we 
were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  works  it  has  performed  for 
those  nations  which  are  more  or  less  severed  from  liurope  by  the 
inappreciable  distance  of  speaking  another  langua^.  It  were 
})ut  a  poor  consolation  to  the  bibUcally  indigent  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England  to  be  told  that  our  Bible  Society  had  been 
the  means  of  distributing  2,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
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the  various  languages  of  India,  if  we  could  not  also  show  that  it 
had  not  expended  all  its  charities  on  foreign  objects.  Besides, 
however,  issuing  near  30,000,000  of  copies  of  portions  or  of  the 
entire  of  the  Scriptures  in  150  different  languages,  the  Society 
has  remembered  the  growing  poverty  of  one  large  section  of  the 
community  in  a  high  state  of  civilization,  the  rapidity  with 
which  books  are  worn  out  among  us,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  has  issued  or  has  caused  to  be  issued,  16,023,266 
copies  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  the  English  language, 
117,543  in  Irish,  816,759  in  Welsh,  143,645  in  the  Gaelic,  and 
7250  copies,  in  the  Manx  language.  And  the  following  eight  of 
the  continental  Bible  Societies,  all  the  daughters  of  our  own, 
have  issued — 

'  From  the  Swedish  Bible  Society 670,418  Copies. 

„        Danish  ditto 203,262       „ 

„        Netherlands  ditto 487,911       „ 

„        Prussian  ditto 1,694,620       „ 

„        Wiirtemburg  ditto 623,615       „ 

„        Saxon  ditto 218,400 

„        Swiss  Societies 719,719 

„        Paris  ditto   .     •     • 543,403 

'  In  addition  to  these  large  issues,  and  a  variety  of  private  grants, 
not  fewer  than  800,000  copies  of  the  German  New  Testament  were 
furnished,  at  an  early  period,  to  some  zealous  individuals,  for  distri- 
bution ;  and  a  still  larger  number,  both  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
have  been  circulated  by  those  agencies  of  the  Society  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.' 

Much,  however,  as  has  been  effected,  we  must  not  forget  what 
part  of  the  work  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Of  the  family 
of  African  languages,  there  are  yet  201  into  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  not  been  translated,  170  of  the  American;  of  the 
Polynesian,  62  ;  of  the  Ugro-Tarfarian,  39  ;  of  the  Sclavonic, 
10 ;  of  the  Indo-Chinese,  31  ;  of  the  Monosyllabic,  13;  of  the 
Sanscrit,  23;  of  the  Indo-European,  20;  of  the  Grseco-Latin 
branch,  10 ;  and  of  the  Celtic,  3  languages.  What,  however,  are 
even  these,  compared  with  the  table  of  languages  as  exhibited 
by  Mons.  Balbi  or  Adelung,  the  latter  of  whom  reckons  all  the 
languages  in  the  world  to  be  no  fewer  than  3064,  while  the 
atlas  of  the  former  exhibits  800  languages  and  above  5000 
dialects ! 

In  reviewing,  however,  what  has  been  eflfected,  we  would  not 
monopolize  to  our  Bible  Society  the  whole  credit  of  its  wondrous 
achievement,  for  what  could  it  have  done  without  the  coadjutoiy 
succour  of  the  biblical  scholars  which  have  been  found  in  every 
class  of  the  modern  missionaries  ?  Nearly  thirty  of  the  agents 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  ten  belonging  to  America, 
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nine  from  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  six  of  the  Moravian  Church 
have  been  employed  in  the  department  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  while  a  great  number  from  the  Baptist  Society,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  also 
nobly  shared  the  toil  and  are  just  claimants  to  a  portion  of  the 
honour.  We  coidd  indeed  wish  to  see  accomplisned  by  some 
friend  of  the  Bible  Society  who  possesses  a  sufficient  competence 
for  the  work,  a  history  of  all  these  new  translations,  in  which 
their  honoured  authors  would  of  course  find  their  appropriate 
place ;  and  if  the  work  were  undertaken  by  some  one  who  would 
supply  the  public  with  the  information  which  it  would  have  an 
interest  in  receiving,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  success.  The  diffi- 
culties, the  invention,  the  frequent  failures  and  the  final  success 
of  the  translators  would  be  a  laudable  history;  and  as  the  Gospel 
must  be  translated  into  aU  languages  before  the  people  can  be 
discipled  to  Christ,  the  sooner  the  business  of  translation  is 
undertaken  the  better  for  all  classes  of  genuine  Christians. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  judicious  and  fervent  zeal  of  the 
Earl-street  Institution  shown  itself  in  providing  some  150  clas- 
sical channels  through  which  it  can  pour  the  pure  word  of  God 
into  the  ears  of  discordant  nations,  but  the  Society  has  been 
equally  wise  in  providing  a  large  staff  of  distributors  of  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  when  printed.  Of  all  the  means  that  bid  fair  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  especially  among  people  not 
ripe  for  its  reception,  we  know  of  no  set  of  agents  so  aptly  qua- 
lified for  the  work  as  the  well-adapted  colporteur^  or  the  Bible- 
hawker.  It  is  true  that  any  person  might  sell  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  whether  he  believed  their  contents  or  not,  but  such 
an  one  is  not  the  pious  colporteur  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  is  a 
man  of  tried  and  approved  probity,  who  loves  his  work,  can 
brave  the  perils  incident  upon  it,  is  bold  enough  to  climb  the 
mountain  abodes  of  scattered  cottages,  or  to  visit  the  nefarious 
deus  of  men  of  abandoned  manners ;  and  so  strongly  fortified  by 
the  power  of  the  experimental  knowledge  he  possesses  of  evan- 
gelic life,  that  he  can  either  maintain  his  ground  with  the  Jesuit 
priestliood,  the  talented  scorner  of  the  Christian  hope,  or  with 
the  arrant  but  wily  advocate  of  atheistic  notiona  With  his  pack 
on  his  shoulders,  our  colporteur  tracks  all  the  footsteps  of  men 
to  the  country  wake  or  fair,  to  the  gala  shows  of  higher  life,  to 
the  barrack  yard  of  the  neglected  soldier,  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
^o-ants  about  to  quit  their  native  country  for  ever,  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  sailor,  or  to  those  scenes  of  recreation  where  citizens 
congregate  to  spend  their  time  or  their  money.  And  many  a 
ciieering  message  does  he  bring  home  in  return  for  his  labours, 
wliile  the  gross  amount  of  copies  that  find  their  way  into  circu- 
lation by  these  means  seems  all  but  incredible.     France  appears 
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to  be  the  country  iii  vrhich  the  idea  of  distributing  copies  of 
Scripture  by  the  agency  of  the  coli>orteur  was  originated,  and 
the  Parisian  Bible  Society  now  employs  eighty-four  of  these 
individuals,  who  cany  copies  of  the  Bible  for  sale  into  those  circles 
of  the  iniidelized  population  whose  youth  passed  under  the  irre- 
ligious influence  of  the  revolution.  Seventy  of  these  eighty-four 
agents  are  converts  from  the  Boman  Catholic  sect,  and  arc,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  own  history,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
wrestle  with  a  people  who  have  neither  seen  any  other  form  of 
Christianity  than  the  papal  one,  or  who  having  long  learned  to 
distrust  it,  are  found  too  often  ignorant  of  any  other  alternative 
than  that  of  infidelity.  Gratifying  instances  are  frequently 
occurring  in  which  the  residt  of  the  colporteurs  visit  is  not 
merely  a  free  sale  of  copies  of  Scripture,  but  a  laige  number  of 
converts  who  have  renounced  the  errors  of  the  papacy,  or  of  many 
of  those  infidel  opinions  that  are  commonly  neld  in  FranccL 
Leaving  the  difficulties  of  political  science  to  the  wiser  body  of 
citizens,  the  humble-minded  colporteur,  whose  average  inoouie 
in  Fmnce  does  not  exceed  £06  per  annum,  gives  himself  entirely 
to  the  business  of  evangelizing  his  country  by  opening  passagei^ 
for  the  formation  of  biblical  institutions,  or  by  merely  sellii^  as 
many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  as  possible.  But  let  none  of  our 
readers  imagine  the  calling  of  a  biblical  colporteur  to  be  a  sine- 
cure, for  he  is  constantly  subject  to  the  most  galling  and  inquisi- 
torial surveillance  of  the  ])oUce,  the  gendarme,  or  the  garde- 
champetre.  The  law  gives  to  these  officials  the  ri^ht  to  suspect 
every  man  who  carries  a  jiack  of  books,  to  search  tlie  colporteur 
wherever  they  may  meet  with  him.  Woe  to  the  colporteur  that 
should  have  in  his  possession  the  least  work  not  recorded  in  his 
prefectoral  authorization ;  instant  imprisonment  is  his  reward, 
and  the  luckless  colporteur  becomes  liable  to  a  civil  suiti  the  end 
of  which  would  bt'  a  certain  fine.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  become,  in 
Fmnce — the  coimtry  where,  above  all  others,  distributors  of  the 
Bible,  by  men  that  love  their  work,  arc  wanted — a  licensed  col- 

1)orteur ;  for  he  must  comply  with  the  re^iuirements  of  several 
aws,  produce  an  attested  copy  of  sundry  testimonials^  and  after 
he  have  done  all,  hv  told,  in  the  language  of  suspicion  and  malice, 
that  he  has  been  admitted  to  act  as  a  colporteur.  Monsieur  de 
Pressense  justly  obsi^n't's  uf  this  ompluyment  :— 

*A«M  to  thoso  aniiovaiuvs,  tlu'  furtlu^r  one — as"  wan  PPct'ntlv  tlii* 
cas*'  ^t\'  ln'iijj^  iilili;^iil  li>  Riicw  thi>  nutliorizntion  at  the  i*iid  of  eai*h 
fort  1 1 11:111 ;  ami  to  liavL\  t'tir  tliis  jairiKv-i',  to  innko  n  long.  exjH*n<ivi». 
and  l.ifiiruliiL'  i«»tinn'V,  in  i^nW  to  ivarh  Xh\*  ohiff  town  in  tho  difitrirt, 
wlirn-  tlii*  liiisincss  is  ran-ly  «'Vit  mIIIimI  with  d(^[iatch.  Asdiiin^Ilr — 
I  n'pi;it  it  -  to  <-i)nrriint  all  tliOM'  oUstatli's.  it  is  noctssary  to  have  a 
hcL-rt  til  lid  with  a  linu  and  unNhukcn  dctt-nui  nation  to  acvomplish  the 
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work  to  be  done.  From  this  I  conclude  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
under  this  aspect,  we  now  have  an  additional  and  unexceptionable 
proof  that  the  vocation  of  our  colporteurs  is  not  an  affair  of  taste  or 
fancy,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  way  of  gaiiung  a  Uvelihood, 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others  ;  but  rather  that  it  is  a  calling  from 
on  high,  to  which  the  Lord  has  given  them  grace  to  respond  for  the 
advancement  of  his  glory.' 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  colporteur  himself  not  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  even  his  incidental  usefulness,  which 
we  quote  from  tiie  communications  of  the  gentleman  just  named 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  parent  institution  in  London. 

'  One  colporteur  relates  that  having,  during  the  past  month,  been 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  a  solitary  bouse, 
the  first,  indeed,  to  which  he  came  on  his  road  towards  a  village.  He 
found  two  persons  in  the  principal  apartment ;  the  one  an  aged  femalei 
occupied  at  her  spiDning-whed,  and  seated  by  the  side  of  a  bed,  where 
lay  a  young  man,  to  all  appearance  very  ill.  *'  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  said  the  colporteur,  on  entering,  "  and  may  all  His  gradoua 
dispensations  conduce  to  your  good!*'  The  two  persons  raised  theiy 
heads  on  hearing  these  words,  their  coimtenances  beaming  with  joy. 
The  young  man  at  once  replied  to  the  salutation  of  the  stranger  m  a 
similar  strain,  which  proved  to  our  friend  that  Qod  had  conducted 
him  among  brethren,  and  when  this  is  the  case  acquaintances  are  soon 
formed,  and  the  most  complete  familiarity  is  so<hi  established.  The 
colporteur  thereupon  gleaned  the  following  particulars  for  his  enootU 
ragement  and  edificaUon.  In  the  year  1S49,  a  Bible  colporteur  was 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  called  from  house  to  house  in  the  village, 
where  he  was  very  badly  received.  In  one  house  only  did  he  find 
admittance :  it  was  the  one  in  which  the  colporteiu:  now  was.  At 
that  i)eriod  it  contained  another  inhabitant,  the  head  of  the  family, 
which  consisted  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  young  invalid* 
The  father  had  witnessed  the  unfriendly  reception  which  the  seller  of 
books  had  everywhere  met  with,  and  had  also  heard  the  refusal  of  the 
innkeeper  to  give  him  food  and  shelter.  From  compassion  to  the 
traveller,  he  offered  to  give  him  a  bod  for  the  night  under  his  roof; 
and  further,  out  of  pure  kindness,  and  not  to  send  the  traveller  away 
empty-handed,  they  consented  to  buy  a  Bible  of  him,  without,  how- 
ever, attaching  much  value  to  the  purchase.  Matters  being  thus 
settled,  the  stranger  departed  the  next  morning,  much  discouraged 
and  very  sad,  but  not  without  imploring  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  the 
hospitable  dwelling  where  he  had  been  so  kindly  received,  and  not 
without  entreating  its  inhabitants  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  treasure 
which  he  liad  left  in  their  hands — the  Word  of  Grod.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  father  was  taken  iU,  and  his  illness  kept  him  confined  to  a 
bed  of  sufFenng  for  several  months,  which  he  quitted  only  when  his 
nioi-tal  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  His  illness  did  not  de- 
prive liim  of  the  power  to  read  ;  and  to  amuse  himself  he  took  up  the 
lai-ge  volume  of  the  book-merchant.  It  was  not  long  before  he  be- 
came so  interested  in  it,  and  so  affected  by  what  he  read,  that  from 
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morning  to  night  he  would  do  nought  else.  The  Spirit  of  God  became 
his  Bchoolmafiter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Bible  converted  bis  soul,  caiunng 
it  to  pass  from  death  unto  life  a  short  time  previous  to  his  body  pass- 
ing from  life  unto  death.  The  Spirit  of  God  did  even  more.  He 
made  the  sick  father  the  instrument  of  communicatinf^  spiritual 
health  to  the  soul  of  the  wife  and  the  son ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
former  drew  his  last  breath,  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  jx?ace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !*' — those 
who  surrounded  him — his  wife  and  his  son — confessed  that  they  liad 
been  ilhimined  by  the  same  light.  The  son,  who  communicated  thfse 
details  to  our  colporteur,  and  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  which  would  not,  perhajm,  leave  him  many 
more  days  in  the  land  of  the  living — said  with  the  greatest  8on*nity 
to  the  colporteur,  "  I  feel  that  the  moment  of  my  departure  is  ap- 
proaching ;  but  I  know  in  whom  I  believe.  Jesus  will,  in  the  htft 
struggle,  Ih?  to  me  what  He  was  to  my  dear  father :  He  will  be  my 
rod  and  my  staff;  and  it  is  with  full  confidi^neo  I  can  say  to  Him, 
'Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.*  '*  "Amen,"  added  the 
aged  mother ;  "  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  that  we  know  "that  all  thin^ 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  him."  ' 

The  Bible  Society  has  now  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long 
to  prove  tlie  goodness  c>f  its  catholic  foundation,  and  the  great 
and  growing  need  that  exists  fur  its  beneficent  influence ;  for  its 
fundamental  principle  was  evidently  none  of  those  pseudo  and 
pretentious  outflowings  of  benevolence,  which,  when  fir  ststarted, 
dazzle  almost  all  minds,  but  that  soon  become  impmcticaUe  of 
continuous  operation.  Such,  perhaps,  was  the  project  of  Henxy 
IV.  when  he  suggested  the  scheme  of  a  jury  of  nations  to  try 
the  real  claims  in  any  casus  belli ,  and  finally  to  disarm  all  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  probably  such  has  been  tbo  often  pro- 
jected scheme  of  turning  all  our  ])enal  punishments  into  merely 
reformatory  pn^cossos  f»f  restoring  the  character  of  criminals 
The  Earl-6trc(;t  Institution,  which  spnmg  from  the  same  benevo- 
lent source,  aimcMl  at  an  object  which  thwarted  the  iuterestfi  of 
no  one  except  such  a.^  believe  it  is  dangerous  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  though  it  was  at  first  pelted  with  the  ribald  and 
profane  scoffs  of  the  mere  makers  of  money,  or  those  keener 
politicians  who  1  relieve  that  it  is  easier  to  govern  an  ignorant 
than  an  enlightened  nation,  the  Society  rapidly  grew  into  public 
contifloiue.  Its  catholic  constitution  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  tlie 
inip)i*tant  causes  c>f  its  growth  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  it  and  other 
kindrt'd  ScK-ictics,  fnaut'd  on  the  s:ime  jtrinciplc,  that  we  now 
.so  rointnoiily  witness  nu'ml>ers  of  all  religious  parties  taking 
an  ecjUid  .share  in  managing  its  atVairs,  and  by  looking  at  the 
Institittinn  fmin  tinir  ditVereut  and  even  somewhat  hostile 
points  of  view  coniiii'-nding  its  claims  the  mure  heartily  to  all 
sertii'ijs  of  the  Cliri^tian  church.  Li»ng  may  tliat  divcKely 
acc'-plant  unanimity  prcvaill  and  howevur  severely  the  ecdea- 
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astic  war  may  obtain  between  the  sects  of  Christendom,  or  the 
advocates  of  opposing  theories  of  doctrine  and  of  Church  govern- 
ment, may  England  never  witness  the  fall  of  this  noble  Institu- 
tion, until  at  least  there  be  no  more  translations  of  the  Scripttire 
to  make,  and  no  masses  of  the  European  population  unable  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  Bible. 


Abt.  IV. — Narrative  of  a  Jimmeif  Bound  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the 
Bible  Lands.  By  F.  de  Saulcy,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Count  Edward  de  Warren.  In  Two 
Volumes.     8vo.     London :  Bichard  Bentley.     1853. 

Although  these  voliunes  relate  to  the  East,  that  quarter  of  the 
world  toward  which  all  eyes  are  turned,  their  interest  is  derived 
from  things  far  remote  from  those  which  now  engross  the 
public  mind.  Not  only  are  the  Ottoman  and  Russian  empires 
mere  powers  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  states  and 
cities  which  are  here  referred  to,  but  ages  ere  the  Assjnian  kings 
had  reared  those  stately  palaces  recently  disentombed  from  the 
dust  of  centuries,  the  cities  whose  sites  M.  de  Saulcy  visited  had 
flourished,  fallen,  and  been  well  nigh  forgotten.  'New  worlds 
have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  nations,'  since  the  plain  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis  became  a  place  of  desolation.  To  think  of  it  as  the 
abode  of  human  life,  as  a  scene  in  which  man  pursued  his  course 
of  business  and  of  pleasure,  as  he  does  now  for  very  similar 
objects  and  with  perhaps  exactly  similar  feelings,  is  to  go  back 
to  that  day  when  Abraham  stood  in  the  door  of  his  tent  to 
receive  the  visits  of  angels — to  a  time  when  his  once  mighty 
but  now  scattered  and  desolate  race  was  only  a  thing  of  promise. 
The  mind  reverts  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  patriarch's 
life  in  the  solitude  of  the  young  world's  flowery  pastures,  and  to 
those  passages  of  it  which  exHbit  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
his  character.  We  follow  him  in  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  seven  kings,  we  think  of  the  anxiety  which  the  choice  of  Lot 
must  have  awakened  in  his  mind,  of  his  earnest  pleading  that 
the  doomed  land  in  which  the  worldly-wise  son  of  his  brother 
liad  decreed  to  sojourn  should  be  spared,  and  of  that  terrible 
day  when  its  doom  was  executed,  and  the  smoke  of  its  destruc- 
tion rolled  towards  him  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.  The  sudden 
and  swift  demolition  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  episodes  of  Scripture  history.  The  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  recorded  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  some- 
thing more  than  the  mind  can  adequately  comprehend,  and  the 
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scene  of  it  has  for  ages  been  invested  witli  a  more  than  ordinazy 
degree  of  interest.  That  interest  has,  moreover,  been  of  a  kind 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  event  itself.  In  the  plain  of 
the  Pentapolis  almost  every  traveller  has  seen  what  he  conceives 
to  be  unmistakable  evidences  that  the  curse  which  blasted  its 
cities  si  ill  hangs  over  their  si  tea  The  appearance*  of  nature, 
which  in  other  regions  would  never  attract  any  atteqiion,  here 
assume  a  su]>eruatural  and  portentous  character.  If  a  storm 
sweeps  along  the  solitary  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  even  the  wan- 
dering Bedouin,  whom  the  hot  blasts  .and  fierce  whirlwinds  of 
the  desert  cannot  terrify,  is  struck  with  awe.  So  deeply  and 
poweri'ully  has  the  catastrophe  which  befel  the  cities  of  the  ]»Iaiu 
aifected  the  human  mind,  that  the  region  in  which  they  bU^ 
seems  to  have  been  looked  at  in  its  lurid  light.  Travellers 
with  whom  the  marvellous  Ikis  always  been  an  indispensable 
element  of  interest,  have  not  been  sparing  of  fables  and  legen<1s 
respecting  the  Dead  Sea.  No  living  thing,  we  have  been  told, 
could  cross  iia  waters  or  find  a  home  in  its  depths  ;  nothing  but 
sterility,  dreary  and  dark,  coidd  l)e  seen  around  its  shoresi 

M.  (le  Saulcy  has  done  a  good  deal  to  divest  our  minds  of  these 
shadowy  terroi*s.  To  him  tlie  plain  of  the  Pentapolis  had  long 
been  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  when  a  severe  domestic 
calamity  induced  him  to  seek  relief  in  the  excitement  of  traveK 
he  resolved  to  make  the  exjJoration  of  it  the  jirincipal  object  of 
his  journey  to  the  P^ast.  Having  obtained  from  the  French 
government  such  as.sistance  ns  enablod  him  to  proceeil  upon  his 
travels  as  a  mivany  accredit<?d  for  a  s<ientific  mission,  he  set  out 
along  with  one  or  two  companion.-s  making  the  examination  of 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  his  rhiff  intention.  He  xnriteil  it 
twice,  ])<»rfonning  the  jounufv  to  Jerusalem  and  exjiloring  some 
of  the  more  interesting  locvditirs  there  in  the  iutervrJ.  On  the 
occasion  of  liis  first  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  our 
author  se<*ms  to  have  been  so  far  persuatled  that  the  general 
bolief  regarding  the  sites  of  the  PentaiH>Htan  cities  was  not 
founded  on  any  gootl  grounds.  An  examination  of  the  ScrijH 
tural  account  of  the  dtfst motion  of  Smlom  and  Gomorrah,  as 
W4*]l  as  the  ref«.'renres  to  that  event  in  the  writings  of  heathen 
authors,  had  to  some  extent  convincetl  him  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  as  to  the  waters  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  ha\'ing 
covi-n  <1  the  .sites  of  the  destroyed  cities  was  erroneous.  His  firrt 
sight  of  the  re.Lrion  which  had  iH't.'u  ]»:iint(d  in  such  dark  colours 
bv  nianv  travollors.  had  a  considiTable  HYi»ct  in  shaking'  his  faith 
in  tlicir  general  aa-unicy.  Instead  of  the  dreariness  and  deso- 
lation whirh  they  s|)ok«'  of  as  ilianicteriziug  the  whole  scene, 
h«  saw  th«^  waters  tif  the  Dead  Si'a  rippling  in  the  sunlight 
Where  he  expected  to  find  absulut*-  !»arrenne»8  and  evidences  of 
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'Complete  natural  deadness,  he  saw  beautiful  flowers  and  flocks 
of  birds  wheeling  over  the  still  and  sunny  waters.  There  was 
little  in  the  aspect  thus  presented  suggestive  of  the  character 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  so  truly  indicated  hj  the  name 
given  to  that  soUtary  sea.  Impressed  with  the  conviction,  then, 
that  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  situated  not  in  the  region  which 
the  Dead  Sea  covers,  but  in  its  vicinitv,  he  set  to  worK  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  discover  something  which  would  indicate  where 
they  stood.  Experience  had  taught  M.  de  Saulcy  that  traditions 
common  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  were,  generally 
speaking,  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  opinions  of  men  who 
had  visited  that  district  for  the  first  time  and  made  up  their 
minds  regarding  it  upon  a  process  of  reasoning  rather  than  upon 
evidence  fairly  and  carefully  obtained.  He  accordingly  sought 
for  the  site  of  Sodom  on  a  spot  which  is  still  known  to  the  Se- 
douin  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Djebel  Esdoum,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Sodom.  On  this  spot,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  he  foimd  a  huge  mountain  of  salt^  on  which,  after  a 
most  minute  examination,  he  discovered  distinct  traces  of  build- 
ings. As  to  these  being  the  remains  of  a  city,  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  whether  or  not  they  were  the  remains  of  a  city  which 
existed  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  was  with  him  a 
matter  for  farther  investigation.  The  character  of  the  whole 
region  and  the  silence  of  Instory  on  the  point  led  him  to  believe 
that  no  city  had  existed  there  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
and  the  obvious  traces  of  volcanic  action  at  a  very  remote  period 
strengthened  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  buildings,  of  which 
traces  still  remained,  were  of  great  antiquity.  Resorting  to  the 
Scripture  narrative,  he  found  that  Lot  s  night  from  Sodom  to 
Zoar  must  have  occupied  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  said  that  '  when  the  morning  arose  the  angeb 
hastened  Lot '  out  of  the  doomed  city  *  towards  the  mountain,' 
and  *  the  sun  was  iisen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  Zoar/ 
This,  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks,  considering  the  rapidity  of  an  eastern 
sunrise,  clearly  indicates  an  interval  during  which  only  a  few 
miles  could  be  traversed.  He  found,  then,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  supposed  site  of  Sodom  and  on  the  higher 
ground,  a  place  known  as  Zoar  or  Zouera  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reasoning  by  which  m.  de 
Saulcy  supports  his  alleged  discovery,  is  at  least  as  plausible  in 
its  character  as  anything  that  has  been  said  of  localities  respect- 
ing  which  we  have  so  little  to  guide  u&  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  and  at  upwards  of  seventy  miles  from 
Djebel  Esdoum,  he  foimd  a  vast  heap  of  ruins  bearing  the  name 
of  Kharbet-Gouram,  which  he  identifies  as  the  site  of  Gomorrah. 
*  If  this  discovery  is  disputed,'  says  M.  de  Saulcy,  *  I  beg  my 
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gainsayers  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  what  city,  unless  it  be 
one  contemporaneous  with  Gomorrah,  if  not  Gomorrah  it«elf» 
can  have  existed  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  more  recent 
period,  without  its  being  possible  to  find  the  slightest  notice  of  it 
in  either  sacred  or  profane  writinga'  (p.  65.)  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  very  fair  challenge,  and  although  it  has  been 
maintained  that  no  city  ever  existed  there,  until  it  is  met  we 
feel  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  which  our  author  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  some  weight  The 
discovery  of  Zeboiim,  on  the  Moabitish  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
of  Admah,  near  to  Sodom,  at  the  southern  end,  resulted  to  some 
extent  from  those  we  have  referred  to,  and  depends  upon  somewhat 
similar  proof.  We  are  aware  that  M.  de  Saulcy  s  attempts  to 
fix  the  sites  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities  have  awakened  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  among  travellers  and  savans  both  in  this 
country  and  in  his  own.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  example,  that 
what  he  took  to  be  the  remains  of  buildings  are  merely  stones 
that  have  been  washed  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  bv 
the  flooding  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  it,  and  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  du]X)d  by  his  Arab  guides,  who  never  hesi- 
tate to  suit  their  information  to  the  tmveller's  wishes  when  they 
are  w tU  paid  for  doing  so.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  see 
very  little  in  the  reasoning  upon  which  M.  de  Saidcy  s  oppo- 
nents proceed.  His  conjectures,  if  they  are  nothing  else,  are,  at 
least,  as  plausible  as  theirs,  aud  the  groimds  of  them  are  not 
one  wltit  less  reasrmable.  While  we  must,  therefore,  accept  of 
his  statements  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  we  liave  seen 
little  or  nothing  in  those  of  others  to  render  them  improbable. 

Some  of  our  author's  travelling  companions  were,  like  himsdC 
zealous  archaeologists,  men  of  ri|>e  scholiu^hip  and  high  scienlitic 
attainments.  Tlie  Ablx5  Michon,  whose  name  must  now  be  fami- 
liar to  those  who  know  anything  about  the  living  scliolam  of 
France,  was  one  of  them,  and  every  member  of  the  party  seems 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  akin  to  that  whicn  prompted 
M.  de  Saulcy  to  prosecute  his  interesting  and  often  arduous 
investigations.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  through  the  Holy 
Land,  the  travellers  had  their  full  share  of  the  adventures  and 
daugeiv;  connected  with  a  sojourn  in  the  now  thinly-peopled 
deserts  of  Palestine  At  (»ne  time  thev  had  to  encounter  the 
risks  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  topography,  at 
another  they  were  kept  in  jeopardy  by  the  known  proximity  of 
wandi-ring  Arab  robbers,  while  they  ex{M?rienced  all  the  disagree- 
ables and  annoyancrs  ari.siiig  horn  the  })0vcrty  aud  cupidity  of 
the  pLuplf  with  whom  they  liad  (KViUiion  to  come  in  contact. 
The  volumes  brfore  us  are  mon*  esj^^-cially  interesting,  however, 
for  the  su]»i)osod  results  of  the  investigations  nuide,  and  we  th«re- 
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fore  pass  over  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel  in  order  to  notice 
the  more  important  of  them. 

After  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  indefatigable 
band  of  Frenchmen  repaired  to  the  Holy  City,  where  they  anti- 
cipated meeting  some  of  their  countrymen  who  had  preceded 
them.  Whether  or  not  we  consider  M.  de  Saulcy's  researches 
in  and  around  Jerusalem  to  have  resulted  in  anjrthing  worthy  of 
being  called  a  discovery,  they  were  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter. Making  all  due  allowance  for  archa^logical  enthusiasm 
and  credulity,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  discoveries  of  some 
importance  were  made  in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  careful  and  long-continued  exami- 
nation of  that  portion  of  the  Holy  City  within  which  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  and  the  Hahrem  now  stand  resulted  in  a  discovery  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  wall  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  prosecuting 
his  investigations  in  this  case,  M.  de  Saulcy  enjoyed  advantages 
which  have  not  been  within  the  reach  of  many  travellers.  He 
obtained  access  to  places  from  which  the  construction  and 
direction  of  what  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
Temple  wall  could  be  easily  seen.  Comparing  one  part  with 
anotiier  he  perceived  that  the  style  varied  very  considerably,  and 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  remains  of  the  Solomonian  wall 
still  existed  from  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  oldest  buildings  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
the  difference  existing  between  what  he  has  been  led  to  consider 
part  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  the  architectural  remains  of 
Herod's  time. 

A  much  more  interesting  investigation  was  however  made  by 
M.  de  Saulcy  in  the  environs  of  the  Holy  City.  The  wall  of  the 
Temple  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist  in  larger  portions  than 
some  travellers  have  been  able  to  trace ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  around  Jerusalem  our  author  examined  the  interior 
of  a  building,  which,  on  evidence  of  some  weight,  he  conceives  to 
be  the  Tomb  of  David.  This  building,  which  has  been  one  of 
great  magnificence,  is  situated  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Qbour-el-Molouk, 
or  Tomb  of  the  Kings.  Its  vaults  have  been  often  described,  but 
the  descriptions  given  of  them  seem  all  to  have  proceeded  upon 
a  merely  cursory  examination  of  their  structure.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  not  a  few  that  the  tradition  which  assigns  to  this 
mausoleum  the  name  it  generally  bears,  is,  like  the  one  regarding 
the  tomb  of  Moses,  and  many  other  locfdities,  of  no  value.  David, 
it  is  thought,  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion,  and  from  the  style  of 
architecture  in  this  building  it  has  been  supposed  by  most  modem 
writers  to  belong  to  a  much  more  recent  date.  Some  have 
identified  it  with  the  tomb  of  Queen  Helena,  but  that  princess 
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and  her  son  were  interred  together,  and  in  the  Qbour-el-Mdioiik 
there  are  more  than  two  sepulchres.  Chateaubriand  and  othen^ 
who  have  pronounced  this  building  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena^ 
forgot  that  Josephus  describes  it  as  having  three  pyramids,  and 
as  being  entirely  different  from  the  one  known  as  tibe  Tombs  of 
the  Elings.  Is  the  designation  which  tradition  has  suBsigned  to 
this  building  the  correct  one  then  after  all  ?  Is  it  to  be  suppoeed 
that  what  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  name  given  without  any 
reason  for  its  application,  is  really  the  right  one  ?  M.  de  Saulcy 
is  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  thi&  He  gives  us  what  we  must 
regard  as  veiy  satisfactory  evidence,  that  these  *  tombs'  are  not 
the  tombs  of  Herod's  family,  nor  of  the  Asmonean  kings^  nor,  as 
some  have  imagined,  belonging  to  the  monument  of  Alexander 
Jannes.  He  brings  history,  lx)th  sacred  and  profane,  to  bear  upon 
the  question  so  far  as  to  clear  it  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  by  other  travellers,  and  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the 
probability  of  this  being  really  the  building  in  wUch  are  to  be 
found  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  After  examining  the 
different  passages  in  the  historical  book&  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  re^r  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  M.  de 
Saulcy  finds  that  eleven  monarchs  and  the  hign  priest^  Jehoiada^ 
were  interred  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  while  three  others — ^namely, 
Jehoram,  Joash,  and  Uzziah,  prepared  for  themselves  sepulchres 
beside  those  of  their  predecessors,  but  were  not  buried  in  them. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  M.  de  Saulcy  found  that  the 
number  of  tombs  in  this  mausoleum  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  number  of  the  kings  who  had  been  buried,  or  had  selected 
for  themselves  places  of  sepulture  there.  What  appears  to  be  a 
very  conclusive  argument  against  the  royal  sepulchres  being  on 
Mount  Zion,  that  is,  within  the  city,  is  found  in  the  statement 
made  in  2  Chronicles  xxvi.  23  :  '  Uzziah  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers,  in  the  field  of  the  burial 
which  belonged  to  the  kings,  for  they  said  he  is  a  leper/  The 
inference  from  this  passage  clearly  is,  that  the  royal  tombs  were 
in  a  field,  and  not  within  the  city.  In  addition  to  this,  we  know 
that  the  prescriptions  of  the  Jewish  law,  as  well  as  the  customs 
of  the  people,  were  entirely  opposed  to  burial  near  their  habita- 
tions. If  the  number  of  sepulchres  which  M.  de  Saulcy  found  in 
the  'tombs  of  the  kings,'  coincided  with  the  facts  of  history,  so 
as  to  render  it  probable  enough  that  the  building  he  expl<Hed 
was  really  that  in  which  David  and  his  line  were  interred,  the 
arrangonicnt  of  the  sepulchres  tended  greatly  to  confirm  him  in 
that  opinion.  We  cannot  go  into  the  lengthened  statement 
wliicli  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  most  minute  examination  of 
the  structure.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  portion  of  it  bore  traces 
of  having  been  prepared  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  othen^ 
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and  of  having  been  designed  moreover  to  be  kept  separate  from 
the  otlier  tomba  The  chai-acter  of  this  chamber,  taJcen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  evidence  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  led 
M.  de  Saulcy  to  suppose  that  this  was  really  the  tomb  of  David. 
In  it  he  found  a  portion  of  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  elaborately 
ornamented  with  a  floral  device  of  a  very  ancient  style.  The 
state  of  the  tomb,  and  the  approaches  to  it,  convinced  him  that 
it  had  never  been  fully  explored  before,  and  he  therefore  regarded 
the  relic  of  antiquity  thus  discovered  with  no  ordinaiy  interest 
That  it  really  was  a  portion  of  the  sarcophagus  in  which  the  dust 
of  Israel's  shepherd  king  once  reposed,  is  a  point  on  which  there 
is  nothing  like  direct  evidence.  It  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity^  however,  and  possesses  considerable  interest  as  show- 
ing the  progress  which  the  Jews  had  then  made  in  the  arts  of 
design. 

M.  de  Saulcy  occupied  himself  during  his  sojourn  in  Jeru- 
salem in  carefully  examining  most  of  the  tombs  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  as  well  as  the  places  of  interest  within  the  cily. 
The  light  which  his  narrative  throws  upon  many  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture history  renders  his  volumes  very  valuable.  Though  not 
devoid  of  that  credulity  which  is  said  to  belong  to  most  anti- 
quarians, it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  his  mind  was  little 
prejudiced  by  so-caUed  discoveries  made  at  earlier  periods,  and 
that  he  jealously  scrutinized  and  carefully  weighed  all  the  state- 
ments on  which  his  conclusions  were  founded.  He  has  succeeded, 
of  course,  in  exploding  not  a  few  mistaken  notions  respecting  the 
identity  of  places  still  existing  with  those  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  he  has  also  divested  of  fabulous  associations  many  localities 
to  which  a  sacred  interest  will  ever  attach.  After  leaving  Jeru- 
salem, M.  de  Saulcy  examined  the  remains  of  the  temple  on 
^.lount  Gehrezin,  and  discovered  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
ancient  wall  enclosing  the  structure  reared  by  Sanballat  He 
then  pursued  his  course  towards  the  deserts  of  Canaan,  and 
reached  an  enormous  extent  of  ruins — the  remains,  as  he  sup- 
poses, of  Hazor,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Canaanite  kings. 

*  On  our  leavincr  El-Khan,'  he  savs,  *  we  marched  for  a  considerable 
distance  through  continuous  ruins,  then  the  patches  (if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression)  of  large  unhewn  blocks  became  few  and  far  distant, 
until  they  disappeared  altogether.  We  had  then  passed  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Cyelopean  city,  which  I  propose  to  consider  as  being  the 
Hazor  that  was  lirst  burnt  by  Joshua,  and  definitively  reduced  by 
Nebuehudnezzar  to  the  state  m  which  we  now  behold  it.  Generally 
towards  this  limit  of  the  ancient  city,  whenever  we  reach  a  well-sized 
mound,  we  may  be  sure  beforehand  that  it  will  be  covered  with  these 
strange  ruins  of  a  city  of  giants.  I  confess  when  on  the  spot  a  thought 
struck  me  that  a  place  constructed  with  materials  of  such  enormous 
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proportions  could  only  have  been  the  abode  of  an  extinct  race,  resem- 
bling  that  of  the  Anakuns,  the  Emims,  and  the  Rephaims,  which  we 
find  expreiisly  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  firmly  beliere 
that  this  U  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Canaanites,  a  metropolis  built 
long  iK'forc  the  days  of  Moses,  and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.* — 
pp.  52S-529. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable  invefltigations 
made  by  IL  <le  Saulcy  in  the  Holy  Land.  Discoveries  they  cer- 
tainly must  be  considered,  whether  the  histoiy  of  the  localities  is 
distinctly  traced  or  not,  and  whether  we  accept  his  opinions  respect- 
ing them  or  not  In  the  case  of  those  vast  ruins  which  are  consi- 
dered to  be  those  of  Hazor,  for  example,  the  evidence  by  which 
they  are  sought  to  be  identified  with  the  capital  of  Canaan  is  of 
a  somewhat  hypothetical  character ;  but  their  antiauity  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  Palestine  and 
the  races  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited  or  invaded,  may  arrive 
at  just  conclusions  on  that  point  If  it  is  proved,  and  it  can  be 
proved  l)y  a  reference  to  history,  that  such  ruins  have  nothine 
about  them  indicating  that  they  belong  to  any  period  of  which 
we  have  written  records  apart  from  the  Scriptures^  the  inference 
that  they  are  of  remote  antiquity  is,  we  conceive,  a  very  just  one. 
It  is  by  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  this,  and  through  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  minutise  of  ancient  hisUHV,  so  to 
speak,  that  M.  de  Saulcy  has  arrived  at  Ids  conclusion&  To  the 
student  of  history,  and  especially  of  Scriptural  histoiy,  the  narra- 
tive of  his  travels  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
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Abt.  V. — Protestant  Persecutions  in  Switzerland  and  Oermany. 
Results  of  an  Investigation  into  Cases  of  Protestant  Persecution 
on  the  Continent ;  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  Vindication  and  Promotion  of  Religious  Liberty 
recently  constituted  by  the  Homhurg  Conference.  By  the  Hev. 
T.  E.  Brooke,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Avening ;  and  the  Hev.  Edward 
Steane,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Conference. 
To  which  are  added  the  Minutes  of  the  Homhurg  Conference. 
London :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.     1854.  * 

2.  Evangelical   Christendom^   Pehruary,  1854.     Article  on  Religious 

Liberty  in  Germany.  By  the  Rev.  Theodore  Plitt,  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
London  :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 

3.  Die  Verhandlungen  des  sechsten  Deut^chen  Evangelischen  Kirchen^ 

tageSy  zu  Berlin  im  September^  1853.  (Report  of  the  Sixth 
Assembly  of  the  German  Evangelical  Churches,  held  at  Berlin,  in 
September,  1853.)     BerUn.     1853. 

4.  Religious  Liberty  in  Germany.     A  Letter  to  the  Assembly  of  the 

German  Evangelical  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lehmann, 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Pratten.  London :  Hoiilston  and 
Stoneman. 

5.  Lettre  adressde  a  M.  le  Prof.  Merle  d^Auhigne,  sur  le  Principe 

de  la  Liberte  Religieuse  telle  qu*on  Ventend  en  Allemagne.  Par 
un  Membre  de  la  Deputation  en  Toscane.  (A  Letter  to  Professor 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  on  the  Principle  of  Religious  Liberty,  as  it  is 
undersk>od  in  Germany.  By  a  Member  of  the  Deputation  to 
Tuscany.)     Neufchatel.     1854. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  European  Christian  public,  either  on 
the  Continent  or  in  England,  wiU  have  forgotten  the  sensation 
which  was  produced  by  the  imprisonment  of  Francesco  and  Rosa 
Madiai,  or  the  combined  interposition,  at  once  of  political  and  of 
Christian  intiuences,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
Tuscan  dungeons.  The  public,  however,  beyond  a  very  limited 
portion  of  it,  does  not  yet  know  that  out  of  the  measures  then 
taken  ulterior  proceedings  have  arisen,  of  wider  hope  and  of 
greater  promise.  The  general— or  as,  from  its  catholic  character, 
it  was  termed  the  ecumenical — deputation  sent  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  to  Florence  upon  that  occasion,  did  not  disperse 
without  drawing  up  a  paper  of  considerable  importance,  at  once 
directing  the  attention  of   those  who  had  sent  them  to  the 
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numerous  cases  of  religious  persecution  yet  unrelieved,  and 
oflfering  grave  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  more  comprehensive 
measures.  Tliis  document  is  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  laid  before 
the  public  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  basis  of  all  that  has  followed 
in  this  direction,  as  appears  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  foUowiDg 
extract : — 

*  Acting  upon  the  views  expressed  by  the  Ecumenical  Deputation, 
sent  to  Florence  in  October,  1852,  a  few  Christians  from  different 
countries  met  at  Homburg,  in  fraternal  conference,  on  the  23rd,  2Uh, 
and  25th  of  Aug^t,  1853,  to  consider  what  steps  it  might  be  projKT 
to  take  for  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty. 

*  The  conference  was  composed  of  nineteen  members : — 


EVOLAVD— The   Earl   of   Shafteslmiy 

Pretident; 
Sir    Culling    £.    Eardley, 

Bart  ; 
Bov.    J.     S.    Blackwood, 

LL.D.  ; 
"Rev,  T.  R.  Brooke ; 
Boy.     £.     Steanc,    D.D., 

Secretafy; 
G.  H.  H.  OlipUant,  Esq.; 
J.  Macgre^^r,  Esq. ; 
GxBXANT — ^The   Rev.   ProfeswM-  Tho< 

luck,  D.D.,  of  Halle;  SwrniBLAXD^Tbe  Ber.  S.  PriOTvrerk, 

Bev.    L.   Bonnet  and    K.   !  D.D.^ofBile; 


GXRMJLVT— Ber.  L.  Levthold,  of 
derididoff; 
BeT.  —  Hnmbort,  of  Doni- 
bolxaueen. 
Fauroi  —  Ber.  C.   Cook,    D.D.,  of 
Niamai; 
Bev.  L.  Goguel,  of  Sainte 

Marie  auz  Miaee; 
Bev.  fVederio  MoDod,  5^ 

crttarff; 
Bev.  Adolplie  Monod,  of 


Uudhoff,  of  Frankfort ; 
Bov.  Til.  Plitt,  of  Hoidel- 
berg; 


M.  Adriea  NaviUe,  of 
Geneva. 


Hombur^y  the  capital  of  the  little  principality  of  He^se 
Homburg,  is  one  of  the  gayest  towns  in  Germany,  and,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  has  become  a  principal  centre  of  fuiibion 
and  dissipation  for  almost  all  Europa  For  the  sake  of  a  large 
annual  rental — something  a1>out  jL'10^000  sterling  per  annum— 
the  reigning  prince  has  contracted  with  a  company  ot  apeculatons 
who,  reckoning  on  the  frivolity  of  the  age,  have  erected  magni- 
ficent saloons,  hiid  out  beautifm  walks,  and  conatructed  splendid 
baths,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  providing  for  bsw  and 
promenades,  for  invalids  and  gamblerSb  And  they  have  had  their 
reward.  Homburg  is,  as  we  nave  said,  one  of  the  gayest  towns 
— we  might  say,  porlinps,  the  gayest  town  in  Qermany.  What 
could  the  '  nineteen' — or,  as  we  count  them,  the  eighteen  gentle- 
men named  above,  have  in  common  with  the  frequenters  of  soch 
a  scone  i  In  tnitli,  tht'y  had  nothing  in  common  with  them»  and 
it  was  for  that  v<  i y  reason  that  they  went  there.  Thej  went 
there  thut  they  nii;^ht  be  loi^t  in  the  crowd,  that  they  might  be 
oluiii',  that  thtir  iiKctin';  might  appt-ar  to  be,  what  it  was  in 
reality,  a  '  fratc  riuii  conference,'  and  might  not  be  supposed  tobe, 
wliat  it  ivally  was  n-'t,  a  {XiHtieal  council 
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Here,  tlien,  on  the  SSrd  of  August,  1853,  amidst  the  din  of 
musical  performers,  and  the  htmi  of  fashionable  promenaders,  met 
these  eighteen  men — or  nineteen,  as  the  case  may  be — of  devout 
character  and  eminent  station,  gathered  from  the  face  of  almost 
all  Europe,  *  to  consider  what  steps  it  might  be  proper  to  take 
for  the  vindication  and  promotion  of  religious  liberty/  It  was 
a  noble  thought,  and  not  without  occasion,  as  they  deeply,  and 
upon  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  found  that  they  imanimously 
felt 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  progress  and  issue 
of  their  deliberations,  let  uspay  some  attention  to  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  founded.    Tne  interposition  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Madiai  had  given  rise  to  a  strong  and  perfect  conviction  that 
there  were,  not  only  in  Itdy,  but  throughout  Europe,  many  other 
victims  of  religious  intolerance  besides  these,  and  that  not  only 
papal,  but  protestant  powers  were  implicated  in  proceedings 
having  the   imquestionable  diaracter  of   persecution.      These 
things,  however,  were  known  only  by  report,  or  by  means  of 
private  letters,  and  it  was  found  difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible, 
to  arrive  at  the  facts  in  any  authenticated  form;  there  being  on 
the  continent  no  freedom  of  the  press,  by  virtue  of  which  state- 
ments could  be  brought  before  tne  public,  challenging  inquiry 
and  contradiction.     Taking  advantt^e  of  this  state  of  things,  it 
bad  become  the  custom  of  all  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  to  ignore  the  facts  altogether,  and,  if  any  inquiry  was 
made  in  reference  to  them,  to  sav,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance, 
that  the  whole  must  be  a  mistake,  as  no  such  things  had  ever 
taken  place.     We  know  that  the  British  Government  had  been 
in  this  manner  imposed  upon,  on  referring  some  complaints  made 
in  tliis   country  to   diplomatic  persons  in  Germany.     It  was 
necessary  that  this  method  of  pooh-poohing  rehgious  persecution 
should  be  broken  up ;   and,  accordingly,  one  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Homburg  Conference  was  to  send  some  of  their 
own  members  to  make  inquiry,  on  the  spot,  into  the  cases  of 
alleged  hardship  which  had  been  brought  before  them ;  and  to 
ascertain  the  facts  from  the  highest  authorities  they  could  reach. 
Tlio  Rev.  R  Brooke,  rector  of  Avening,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steane, 
of   Cambenvell,    kindly  accepted   this  duty,   and   they  spent 
several  weeks  iu  the  performance  of  it,  enduring  considerable 
fatigue,  and  manifesting  a  large  amount  of  Christian  courage  and 
sympathy.     It  is  their  report  of  this  journey,  presented  on  the 
22nd  of  November  last,  to  the  executive  committee  appointed  in 
virtue  of  the  Homburg  Conference,  which  is  now  in  our  hands, 
and  horn  which  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

Our  first  extract  makes  due  acknowledgments  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  other  persons  from  whom  assistance  was  derived. 
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'  Beinf^  funiislicHl  with  introductions  for  the  purpose  from  our  noble 
prosident  the  Earl  of  Shafbeshury,  and  one  of  ns  with  a  letter  aU> 
from  the  llight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  her  Majesty** 
Prin<*ip«al  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  Foreign  Affairs,  we  waited  upon  Sir 
Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  at  Frankfort;  Lord  Blooniflold,  at  Berlin; 
and,  after  his  lordship  left  that  eity,  u|X)n  Lord  Au^j^ustus  Loftiu, 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  his  absence,  and  the  Hon.  J.  I).  Bligh,  at  Hanover; 
makinof  them  ac(iuainted  witli  the  proceedings  of  the  Honiburg 
Coiiference,  and  with  the  mission  which  we  had  received  from  it.  To 
each  of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  we  are  indehtetl  for  gixat 
court t»sy,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  fiumishetl  us  with  the 
letters  we  requested.  Our  acknowlwlgments  are  also  due  to  Donald 
Cameron,  Escj.,  Secretary  to  the  Britisli  Legation  at  Berne,  who,  in 
the  absenc*e  of  Mr.  Cliristie,  Charge  d'Aitaires,  rendered  us  essential 
service.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  vsduable  assistance  of  M. 
Eschenburg,  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  of 
the  I{ev.  G.  W.  Lehnuum,  of  Berlin.' — *  Protestant  Persecutions/  p.  3. 

The  specific  cases  of  alleged  outrage  into  which  the  deputa- 
tion examined  were  seven  ;  one  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  one 
at  Hilburghausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  one  at 
Hersfeld,  ni  Hesse  Cassel,  one  at  Ludwigslust,  in  Mecklenliiirg 
Schwerin,  one  at  Biickeburg,  in  the  principality  of  Schaumberg- 
Lippo,  one  at  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria,  and  one  in  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  spreads  its  <lark  wings  across  the  whole  of  protectant 
Europe  from  north  to  south — from  Switzerland  to  Denmark — 
and  it  is  known  that  Sweden  is  no  exception  to  its  rule.  The 
inquiries  of  the  deputation  resulte<l  in  all  cases  in  verifying  the 
statements  which  had  been  previously  made,  and  in  authenti- 
cating them  by  references  to  the  highest  functionaries.  Let  our 
rcadors  take  a  sample  or  two  of  the  fact«  ascertained.  Here  is 
one  of  them. 

*  In  the  town  of  1 1 ilbnrj;hansen,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Saxon 
tluchy  of  that  name,  which  is  now  united  with  the  duchy  of  Sax«* 
Meinin^^Mi,  is  a  small  Haptist  c(ini^>i^iti<»n,  not  havins*  a  rvgitlt^t 
pjistor.  but  forminir  a  braneh  of  the  lt:i])tist  ehun-h  at  llemfeld.  in 
Hesse  Cass4>l,  under  tlie  s\iiH-riutenden(.*e  of  Mr.  Beyeltach.  a  liapti^t 
iiiissionarv,  .^tationinl  then*.  Tliey  are  su tiering  under  seven»  ro#tric- 
tions.  so  much  so  tluit  a  <le<Ttv  has  1»een  issued  by  the  Suprvme 
<ii)veniuit'nt  absuhitely  ]>rolii])itiiii;  their  nuvtin^s,  the  cin-ulation  uf 
traits,  and  the  administration  of  the  sa«Tamcnts ;  intcnlictinf*  the 
visits  i»r  their  p:isl<)r.  and  Milijeetin-^  by  name  the  ehief  iH*non 
uiitnii:;  them  to  a  s)Mvitied  )»i*n:ihy  if  he  n-eeives  them  int«>  his  houii*. 
Thi"^e  ]irithiMti<iiis  are  eiiloreed  by  lines  nr  im]>ris<»nment.  and  the 
ii»a;^'i'<t rates  and  i^i'inlannes  an*  ehari^ed  t«»  wateh  vi^lantly  a£*ain«t 
an\  iiit'nu-tiuu  <•!'  thiiit.  and  ti>  I:iv  imiiie<liate  iiitbrmation.  if  any  such 
ra^'e  iiieiir.  Itetin'e  tlii'  «.late  attorney.  We  saw  some  *»f  tlu»Si»  |HTMe* 
eutcd  p*-i]<Ie.  ami  reecivril  fruiii  thi-iii  >uch  an  ;iccounL  of  the  maniwr 
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in  which  they  stealthily  hold  their  assemhlies  for  Divine  worship,  tm 
strongly  reminded  us  of  similar  scenes  and  events  related  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  our  own  country.  On  one  occasion,  after  having^ 
administered  the  ordinance  of  haptism,  their  pastor  had  a  narrow 
escape  Irom  being  captured  by  the  police,  and  his  little  flock  were 
scattered  without  being  able,  as  they  had  intended,  to  celebrate  the 
Lord*8  supper.  Some  time  afterwards  he  ventured  to  visit  them  again. 
One  of  the  members  went  to  meet  him  at  three  hours*  distance,  and 
conduct  him  by  paths  lying  out  of  the  direct  road,  and  through  the 
Prussian  territory,  to  the  appointed  place  where  the  others  were  to 
await  his  arrival.  It  was  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night 
when  they  all  met  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  depths  of  a  pine  forest, 
to  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ,  -  "  Our  table,  says  the  good  msai 
who  put  the  written  statement  into  our  hands,  "  was  the  mossy  turf, 
I  spread  that  table  with  a  white  cloth.  How  beautiful  did  tne  cup 
of  the  Lord  appear  upon  it,  while  a  few  stars  looked  down  from  a 
clouded  sky !  It  was  bo  dark  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  the  bread.  But  our  hearts  were  the  more  full  of  joy  as 
we  had  so  long  missed  this  sacred  privilege.  In  commemorating  our 
Lord's  death  he  had  strengthened  our  faith  and  love,  and  we  joined  in 
a  song  in  the  loneliness  of  a  night  in  the  forest." 

'  The  communion  over,  the  pastor  dared  not  enter  into  the  town, 
but,  taking  leave  of  his  flock,  he  set  off  luider  the  same  friendly  escort 
that  had  guided  him  to  the  spot  where  they  were  assembled  on  his 
return  to  Hersfeld.  "  We  walked  all  night,  the  narrative  proceeds, 
"  when  we  came  at  length  to  a  large  water,  and,  fearing  to  fall  into  it, 
we  stopped,  taking  shelter  under  an  umbrella  from  the  heavy  rain* 
At  daybreak  we  continued  our  course,  and  had  to  use  CTcat  caution  to 
escape  being  observed  by  the  country  people  in  the  fields." — Ibid.  p.  6. 

Here  is  another,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  CasseL 
*  111  this  electorate  the  intolerance  is,  if  possible,  still  greater  than 
ill  the  preceding  case.     All  religious  meetmgs  and  ministerial  func- 
tions are  rigorously  interdicted  to  the  Baptists,  and  they  are  kept  in  ft 
stat^'  of  constant  apprehension  and  alarm.     Our  attention  waa  parti- 
cularly dire^'ted  to  the  state  of  things  at  Hersfeld.     Here  Mr.  Bey^ 
bach  resides,  whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned.     He  had  been 
i^ununoned  before  the  authorities  under  the  following  circumstances :— 
On  the  5th  of  May  last,  he  was  sitting  with  some  of  his  friends  in  his 
garden  at  the  back  of  his  house,  readdng  to  them  an  account  of  the 
suflerings  of  tlie  Madiai,  from  the  Journal  of  the  German  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  published  at  Berlin,  when  a  policeman  appeared 
jind  dispersed  them.     Strict  inquiries  were  subsequently  mstituted  at 
the  liouscs  of  various  members  of  his  chiu'ch,  to  ascertiun  who^e  their 
meetings  are  usually  held.     On  the  I6th  of  the  same  month,  a  Chrio^ 
tian  sister  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Beyebach^s  house  reading  a  hymn  book; 
again  a  policeman  api)eared,  and  though  not  another  person  was  pre- 
sent, h(j  insisted  that  there  was  a  religious  meeting.     They  remon* 
st rated,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  fmally,  he  declared  that  as  she  was 
reading  a  religious  book  that  was  a  religious  meeting.    Four  days  aft^- 
wards,  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Beyebach  was  cited  before  the  Landrath, 
N.  S. — VOL.  VII.  P  P 
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who  accosted  him,  angrily,  as  a  rehel,  whom  he  had  the  power  to 
deliver  up  at  once  to  a  court-martial,  but  added,  that,  as  in  other 
respects  he  and  his  friends  were  orderly  i>eople,  he  should  act  more 
leniently.  He  then  required  him  to  ffive  in  a  list  of  all  the  members 
of  his  church,  and  they  were  severally  informed,  by  a  serjeant  of 
police,  that  they  were  forbidden,  under  a  i>enalty  of  five  dollars,  or 
three  days'  imprisonment,  to  meet  any  of  their  friends  for  religious 
purposes.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  public  and  social  exercises 
of  religion  are,  of  course,  impossible,  except  as  they  may  take  place  by 
night,  or  in  secret  places  where  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  police  can  bo 
evaded.* — Ibid.  p.  9. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  example  more,  which 
occurred  at  Ludwigslust,  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin:— • 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Februar}'^  last,  three  officers  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wegener,  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionary residing  tliere,  bringing  with  them  a  search  warrant.  Having 
made  their  peniuisition,  they  took  away  with  them  a  number  of  books, 
the  church  records  and  seal,  the  conuuunion  plate,  and  several  private 
letters.  The  next  morning  they  came  again,  and  repeated  the  search ; 
boxes  and  cupboards  were  ransacked,  and  about  a  thousand  religious 
tracts,  eight  Bibles,  and  a  quantity  of  other  books,  among  which  were 
Baxter's  *' Saints' llest,"  Bunyan's  " Pilgrim's  Progress'^ and  "Holy 
War,"  and  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Judson,"  were  packed  in  baskets broiucbt 
for  tlie  puri)ose,  and  carried  off.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Wegener  was  cited  iK'fore  the  authorities,  and  told  by  them  that 
they  were  acting  in  what  they  had  done  under  instructions  from  the 
highest  quarters;  that  he  and  his  congregation  were  not  acknow- 
ledged by  tlie  State,  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  celebrate  Divine 
worship,  and  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  act  in  violation 
of  them.  The  missionary  replied  tliat  he  had  always  lived  as  a  good 
subject,  and  had  honoured  the  magistrates ;  that  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  had  ever  spoken  or  done  anything  against  the  government ; 
that  they  created  no  disturbance,  but  wor8hipi)e<l  Ood  peaceably  ;  and 
that  their  only  wish  was  to  make  the  Gosik?!  known  among  their 
fellow-creatures.  He  was  finallv  told  that  there  was  only  one  alter- 
native,  submission  or  emigration,  and  was  then  dismissed.  On  the 
10th  of  May  he  wtis  apprehended,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  daya* 
imprisonment,  every  other  day  on  bread  and  water,  for  having  admi- 
nistered Christian  ordinances.' — Ibid.  pp.  12,  13. 

It  may  be  thought  incredible,  perhaps,  that  measures  so  arbi* 
trary  and  severe  should  l)c  tiiken  against  any  persons  on  the  score 
of  religion  merely,  without  their  being  in  some  other  way 
obnoxions  to  censure.  Upon  this  point,  however,  the  deputation 
very  properly  made  in  all  cases  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  they 
uniformly  received  the  most  .satisfactory  answera  Thus  at 
Schwerin,  in  the  interview  which  the  deputation  had  with  the 
prime  minister.  Count  von  Blilow,  they  tell  us — *  We  inquired  if 
there  was  any  other  groimd  of  complaint  against  the  Baptists.  He 
replied  none  whatever.    He  said  also  tb&t  he  personally  knew 
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some  of  them,  and  respected  them  for  their  excellent  character, 
and  that  he  believed  they  were  generally  sincere  Christians,  "  to 
whom  (he  added)  I  can  cordially  extena  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship,  as  partakers  with  me  of  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel, 
as  I  wish  to  do  to  all  real  believers" '  (Ibid.  p.  17.) 

And  a  similar  testimony  was  borne  even  by  his  excellency 
M.  Hassenpflug,  the  prime  minister  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whosQ 
arbitrary  spirit  was  the  most  intense,  and  carried  him  to  a  pitch 
of  personal  rudeness,  which  the  deputation  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  characterize  in  terms  of  unusual  strength. 

That  deeds  such  as  these  narratives  disclose  (and  we  have  given 
but  a  sample  of  them)  will  be  responded  to  by  a  sentiment  of 
deep  and  amazed  indignation  on  tne  part  of  the  entire  English 
people,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  question.  They  want  but  to  be 
brought  to  light  to  do  their  won^;  and  we  thmk  that  a  most 
important  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  in  Europe,  by  putting  them  into  a  form  in  which  they 
can  no  longer  be  either  ignored  or  denied.  Let  the  well-inten- 
tioned residents  of  Germany,  who  have  hitherto  been  incredulous 
of  these  things,  know  what  is  really  done  at  their  very  doors ;  let 
the  snug  police  functionaries,  who  wonder  at  their  doings  being 
heard  of  so  far  oS,  understand  that  they  are  both  well  known  ana 
duly  estimated  in  England ;  let  ministers  of  state  and  ambas* 
sadors,  both  foreign  and  English,  be  convinced  that  these  facts 
can  no  longer  be  concealed  by  artful  underlings,  who  will  not 
tell  them  the  truth.  Princes  and  gentlemen  all!  the  murder 
is  out,  and  be  assured  that  public  reprehension  will  follow. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  mortif3ring  and  astounding  aspects  of 
these  facts,  that  they  occur,  not  in  Papal,  but  in  Protestant 
countries.  That  the  hand  of  Romanists  should  be  lifted  up 
against  Protestants  we  can  understand  while  we  condemn,  ana 
we  know  why  the  Madiai  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
Florence;  but  that  the  hands  of  Protestants  should  be  lifted 
up  against  Protestants  is  too  flagrant.  It  is  too  bad  that 
conscientious  men  should  have  to  fight  over  again  the  battle 
tliat  Luther  fought,  in  the  land  where  he  not  only  fought,  but 
conquered. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Homburg  Conference.  With  a 
t^TOup  of  such  facts  before  them  they  proceeded  to  deliberate;  and 
being  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  a  *  necessity  for  organizing 
a  common  action  in  favour  of  religious  liberty'  did  exist,  they 
went  on  to  inquire,  *  What  are  the  principles  on  which  such  an 
organization  should  be  based,  and  within  what  limits  should 
its  operations  be  restrained  f  The  principles  on  which  tha 
organization  should  be  based  are  laid  down  in  the  followixig 
sentences,  which  we  lay  with  pleasure  before  our  readers:— 

pp2 
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*  I.  That  desiring  earnestly  to  bear  witness  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  that  brotherly  love  which 
unites  the  members  of  His  body  to  eaeh  other: 

*  And  further,  considering  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship 
God,  as  well  publicly  as  in  privat<5,  according  to  his  conscience,  and  to 
propagate  tlie  faith  which  he  holds,  by  every  means  not  contnuy  to 
morals  or  good  oi'der,  or  to  that  obedience  to  Government  which  is 
enjoined  4n  the  Word  of  God : 

'  This  Conference  determines,  in  humble  reliance  upon  His  g^ace,  to 
assist  those  of  their  brethren  in  Christ  who  sufEer  persecation  for 
worshi2)ping  God,  for  disseminating  their  religious  principles,  or  for 
reading  or  distributing  His  Holy  Word.' — Ibid.  p.  61. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  these  sentences  will  probably  suggest 
to  a  reflecting  reader  that  they  were  not  formed  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  English  spirit  We  ourselves^  for  example, 
and  many  others  with  us,  should  have  been  apt  to  begin  by  laying 
it  down  as  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  judge  for  himseu 
in  religious  matters,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  speoal  synipathy 
due  to  our  Christian  brethren.  But  this  mode  of  viewing  tmi^ 
is,  it  seems,  peculiarly  English,  and  does  not  prevail,  even  among 
the  most  enlightened  Christians,  on  the  continent  It  was  in 
deference  to  the  continental  spirit,  we  doubt  not,  that  there  was 
placed  first  in  their  resolution  the  importance  of  recognising  tnie 
piety  wherever  it  appears,  and  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
brotherly  love,  a  mode  of  which  we  make  no  complaint ;  only  we 
are  very  happy  to  see  in  company  with  this  sentiment,  although 
in  a  subordinate  position,  the  more  expanded  truth,  that  '  it  is 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God,  as  well  publicly  as  in 
private,  according  to  his  conscience,  and  to  propagate  the  faith 
which  he  holds  by  every  means  not  contrary  to  morals  or  good 
order.'  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  which 
Protestant  Europe  has  to  learn,  alfliough  one  from  which  at  pre- 
sent the  German  religious  mind,  even  in  its  most  advanced  forms, 
violently  recoils. 

A  direct  and  striking  evidence  of  this  is  supplied  in  the  lant  of 
the  pamphlets  with  which  we  have  prefaced  this  article, — a  Letter 
to  Professor  Merle  D'Aubignd  on  the  principle  of  Religious 
Liberty  as  it  is  understood  in  Germany.  This,  although  a  small, 
is  a  significant  and  important  utterance  of  German  sentiment  It 
is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Count  Albert  de  Pourtales, 
a  Prussian  nobleman  of  great  piety,  as  well  as  of  high  social 
and  diplomatic  position,  and  it  is  directed  explicitly  against  the 
clause  of  the  Homburg  resolutions  which  we  have  just  recited,  a 
dauso  already  the  parent  of  a  European  controversy. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  answer  the  arguments 
adduced  by  this  much  respected  writer,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  Dr. 
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Merle  D'Aubign^  will  reply  in  a  manner  equally  courteous  and 
effective ;  we  merely  say  in  passing,  that,  after  perusing  them, 
we  remain  unchanged.  The  ground  he  takes  is  defined  in 
the  following  sentence: — *As  a  citizen  I  can  plead  the  cause 
of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  and  labour  for  its 
advancement  As  an  Evangelical  Christian,  I  demand  only 
liberty  for  the  QospeL' 

'  Liberty  for  the  gospel  /  yes,  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  asked  for 
by  evangelical  Christians,  and  it  is  all  that  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Germany  can  entertain  any  thought  of  granting. 
Hence,  when  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  sectaries  was 
mooted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Kirchentag  at  Berlin,  it  had 
respect  only  to  such  sectaries  as  must  be  regarded  as  Christian 
brethren,  no  question  respecting  those  of  another  class  being 
allowed  to  exist  It  is  thus  out  of  a  good  feeling  that  this 
advocacy  of  a  restricted  liberty  grows.  The  better  the  man  is 
the  more  jealous  he  is  lest  liberty,  if  it  were  not  fettered  by 
the  police,  shoidd  be  abused;  and  the  only  party  demanding 
unlimited « freedom  is  the  infidel,  or  rationalistic  party,  with 
whom  it  alarms  the  evangelicals  to  be  found  in  imison. 

While  much  tenderness  is  due  to  good  men  thus  placed  in  an 
infelicitous  position,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  shrink  from  a 
full  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this  important  subject  And 
w^e  must  say  that  we  do  not  see  anything  convincing  in  the 
distinction  laid  down  by  the  author  of  the  Letter  between  the 
Christian  and  the  citizen.  The  Christian  does  not  cease  to  be  the 
citizen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  something  which  he  demands 
as  a  Christian  may  grow  out  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  man's  rights  as  a  citizen  must  be  taken  to 
comprehend  all  that  he  can  vdth  propriety  ask  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  consequently,  that  *  liberty  for  the  gospel,'  or  for 
evangelical  worship  and  proseljrtism,  if  it  be  not  a  part  of  a 
man's  rights  as  a  citizen,  cannot  rationally  be  asked  of  a  govern- 
ment at  all.  If  it  be  more  than  his  right,  <why  should  he  ask  it  ? 
or,  if  asked,  why  should  it  be  granted  ? 

To  say  to  any  government,  grant  me  liberty  for  evangelical 
action  because  I  wish  to  propagate  evangelism,  is  clearly  to  urge 
a  reason  of  the  smallest  possible  weight ;  a  reason,  it  may  be 
added,  of  no  weight  at  all,  except  where  the  government  itself  is 
evangelical.  Tliis  is  the  case,  at  least  nominally,  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  some  measure  of 
force  to  the  pleadings  for  religious  freedom  now  in  progress  in 
Germany ;  but  this  is  a  mere  accident,  the  reverse  of  which  is  easily 
conceivable.  Such  a  plea  in  Turkey  or  in  China  would  be  either 
powerless  or  worse  ;  if  the  request  were  granted  at  all,  it  would 
be  either  under  a  pressure  of  external  inluenoos^  or  as  the  fruit 
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of  an  admission  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  government  ought 
not  to  interfere. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  evangelical  Christian  only  that  might 
besiege  a  government  with  demands  for  liberty.  Immediately 
after  liim  comes  the  rationalist,  the  Friend  of  Light,  the  (German 
Catholic,  and  a  dozen  other  parties,  each  making  a  similar 
request,  and  upon  a  similar  ground  ;  and  each,  so  far  as  the 
argument  is  concerned,  as  well  entitled  to  be  heard  as  the  rest* 
What  is  the  Government,  thus  importuned,  to  do  ?  It  is  afraid 
to  oblige  all ;  and  it  must  either  refuse  all,  or  make  itself  a 

^'udge  of  what  is  good  for  the  community,  and  fit  to  be  set  at 
iberty.  Again,  this  may  be  very  convenient  to  Evangelical 
Christians  where  the  government  is  Evangelical ;  but  what 
where  it  is  not  so  ?  To  concede  to  the  government  a  risfht  to 
judge  in  any  case,  is  to  concede  it  in  all ;  and  the  rule  which  in 
one  instance  miglit  lead  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  would  lead, 
in  others,  with  equal  force  and  certainty,  to  its  prohibition. 

To  the  fears  which  are  entertained  by  many  good  men  in 
Germany  that  religious  liberty  would  open  the  floodgates  of 
error  and  irreligion,  we  should  think  some  relief  might  be 
brought  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  matters  in  this 
respect  could  hardly  be  worse  than  they  have  notoriously  been 
under  the  n'^gime  of  protection.  But  we  ask  further,  where  is 
the  faith  of  these  worthy  men  in  the  power  and  destiny  of  truth  ? 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that,  although  truth  would  ultimately 
triumph,  much  mischief  might  be  wrought  in  the  interval,  for 
which  they  dare  not  make  themselves  responsibla  But  let  us  be 
permitted  to  rejoin,  by  inquiring  who  nas  requested  them  to 
assume  a  responsibility  for  any  issues  of  this  kind  ?  Are  not 
these  tilings  in  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Ruler?  And  ought 
not  these  friends  ^)ar  eminence  of  truth  and  human  welfare  to 
be  content  to  leave  them  there  ?  Have  they  not  in  reality  already 
assumed  a  responsibility  alike  unwarranted  and  grave,  in  under- 
taking to  hold  in  abeyance  intellectual  powers  which  Grod  has 
made  for  action,  and  to  place  upon  moral  energies  fetters  of  a 
kind  which  he  never  meant  they  should  wear  ? 

Count  Albert  de  Pourtales  enters  into  an  historical  statement^  to 
prove  that  the  question  of  religious  liberty  holds  a  different  posi- 
tion in  Germany  from  that  which  it  does  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  EngLand.  We  have  had  to  fight  for  lil>erty,  they  to  contrive  a 
peace,  and  a  peace  which  they  deem  so  essential  to  their  national 
existence  that  it  must  not  be  broken.  That  is  to  say,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  to  occupy  the 
ground  between  them  is  to  operate  everlastingly  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  parties.  This  is  nothing  but  a  combined,  instead  of 
a  single,  despotism.    A  tyranny  is  none  the  less  hateful  or  unjust 
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because  parties  who  were  once  at  variance  ultimately  conspire 
to  maintain  it,  and  agree  to  call  it  peace. 

Wliile  the  warmest  friends  of  religious  libcFty  among  the 
evangelical  party  in  Germany  thus  shrink  from  maintaining  it 
without  restriction,  the  political  powers  of  the  continent  repudiate 
it  altogether.  The  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Plitt,  professor  of 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  a  most 
luminous  manner  treats  this  question,  and  proves  to  demonstra- 
tion the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives — ^viz.,  *  By  law  we  have 
no  religious  liberty  in  Germany.'  And  such  as  is  the  law,  so, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  the  governments.  Making 
honourable  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtomburg,  which, 
we  believe,  is  an  exception,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in 
which  the  king  has  shown  himself  favourable  to  a  tolerant 
system ;  we  may  say,  that  the  general,  if  not  the  imiversal 
resolution  of  the  governing  powers,  is,  that  no  mode  of  religious 
worship  shall  be  permitted  except  that  sanctioned  by  law. 

This  avowal  stands  out  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  Coimt  von  Billow,  a  man  of 
whose  courtesy  and  christian  feeling  the  deputation  speak  in  the 
highest  terms. 

*  Lutheranism,'  he  said,  *  was  the  only  recognised  form  of  religion  in 
the  country.  There  were  a  few  congregations  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  faith,  and  two  congregations  of  Roman  Catholics ;  but  their 
existence  formed  no  exception  to  the  statement  he  had  made,  since 
they  were  alloweil,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  special  permission  of  the 
Crown  i^ranted  in  each  particulai*  case.  Besides  these  there  were  no 
other  churches,  and  none  would  be  permitted.  The  Baptist  worship 
conseciuently  was  illegal,  and  as  such  was  suppressed.  The  Baptists 
had  no  ministers  in  Mecklenburg  dejure,  nor  by  royal  permission,  and 
would  l>e  allowed  to  have  none,  nor  to  organiste  churches.  The  hard- 
ships tliey  had  endured  could  not  be  complained  of,  because  they  were 
only  tlie  penalty  justly  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  which 
forbad  the  holding  of  religious  meetings  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  of  both  which  misdemeanours  they  had  been  guilty. 
Tliey  might  entertain  their  opinions,  but  they  must  not  profess  them. 
They  might  worship  in  their  families,  but  other  persons  might  not  be 
present ;  nor  might  they  make  proselytes.  The  law  would  not  molest 
a  man  for  l>eing  a  Baptist  or  a  Methodist,  or  of  any  other  religious 
way  that  he  i)lease<l,  for  the  law  gave  universal  Hberty  of  conscience, 
no  that  all  men  were  free  to  embrace  what  sentiments  they  chose,  only 
they  must  keep  them  to  themselves.  A  man  might  be  baptized  and 
the  law  would  not  punish  him,  but  the  man  who  baptized  him  would 
be  punished.  The  government  must  protect  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  j^^iiard  its  subjects  against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  faith  ;  hence 
it  was  its  duty  to  suppress  all  missionary  efforts  on  the  part  of  other 
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Teligionists,  and  it  would  continue  rigorously  to  prohibit  their  attempts 

to  propagate  their  views.' — Ibid.  p.  16. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Protestant 
governments  of  Germany  in  general ;  and,  although  we  do  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  certain  symptoms  of  a  favourable  nature — such 
as  the  kindly  tone  of  the  discussion  at  the  recent  Eirchentag  at 
Berlin — we  are  far  from  being  able  to  conceive  with  an  eminently 
well-informed  contemporary,  that  ^  the  reign  of  religious  intoler- 
ance has  received  its  death-blow  in  Germany/* 

*  *  North  British  llcview/  for  February,  1854,  Art.,  *  German  Frotestantiam.* 
Having  incut ioucd  this  article,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  permissiou  wc 
have  received  to  make  use  of  the  followiu^  remarks  on  it,  bj  a  gentleman  fiilly 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  We  shall  only  say  that  we  entirely  concur 
in  the  eulogy  contained  in  the  first  sentence. 

'The  paper  shows  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and 
mastery  of  it,  that  it  cannot  but  have  great  influence,  and  its  questionable  points 
are  tlicrefore  the  more  worthy  of  notice.    I  shall  touch  on  three. 

'  Tlie  lirst  is  involved  in  the  sentence  where  the  writer  says,  speaking  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty, — "  Its  argumentative  triumph  is  complete."  If  he  were  writing  of 
tiie  logic  of  Ids  subject,  I  should  not,  of  course,  den^r  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment, or  call  it  iu  question.  In  that  sense  all  impartial  persons  would  acknow- 
ledge the  viotoiy  to  be  on  the  side  of  tlie  friends  of  freeaom.  But  he  is  gi^in^ 
its  uistoiT,  and  it  certainly  seems  premature  to  say  historically  that,  in  the  field 
of  argument,  the  victory  hjis  been  achieved,  when  as  yet  on  tliat  field  there  has 
been  no  contlict.  Tlie  discussion  in  the  Kirchentag  was  not  argnmentatire,  and 
I  have  heard  of  no  work  issuing  from  the  press  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  breaking  of  this  ground  has  been  what  I  liavc  long  wislicd  for,  and  my  hope 
is  tliat  tlie  pumplilet  of  Count  de  Pourtales  will  lead  on  to  something  further. 
I  heartily  wish  it  may  kindle  the  controversy.  Besides  which,  docs  not  tfaia 
very  pam])lLlet  show  tliat  the  essential  principle  of  intolerance  is  still  argument*- 
tively  entrcuclutd  iu  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 
the  land  ?  And  I  know  that  the  position  which  he  takes  would  be  very  exten- 
sively defended — the  position  that  reb'gious  freedom  for  all  is  not  a  Christiaii 
principle,  but  must  be  maintained,  if  it  ))e  maintained  at  all,  by  political  argu- 
ments, and  not  by  the  teacliings  of  Christianity.  This  battle  I  fear  is  yet  to  lie 
fought. 

'  Tlie  next  questionable  point  lies  in  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  very 
strongly,  that  "  The  reign  of  religious  intolerance  has  received  its  death-blow  in 
Germany.  Of  this,"  he  says,  *' there  can  be  no  question."  This  opinion  he 
iustilies  by  two  rcasoiLs,  "the  amended  spirit  of  legisktion,"  and  the  "tone  of  the 
Berlin  Kirchentag."  Let  the  latter  stand  for  all  it  is  worth.  I  would  not  wish 
to  dimuiish  its  force.  It  took  some  of  the  leaders  themselves  by  surprise,  who 
were  not  prepared  for  sueli  speeches  as  were  made  by  Saek  and  iKi^m ;  and  it  is 
a  tone  of  feehng  which  must  grow  in  the  hejirts  of  good  men.  As  it  increases 
it  will  iioutralize  intolerant  laws,  whieli,  though  they  should  not  be  repealed, 
will  fall  into  desuetude  before  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  assembly  was  com- 
posed of  only  some  1200  or  1500  of  the  clergy  of  Germany,  scarcely  a  tenth,  I 
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It  may  to  us,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  seem  strange  that  the 
continental  governments  should  cling  with  such  inveterate 
tenacity  to  their  despotic  authority  in  matters  o£  religion  ;  but 
two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  it,  the  one  political,  the  other 
ecclesiastical.  The  former  of  these  is  forcibly  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Plitt,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  paper  already  referred 
to : — 

*  Government  will  say,  We  know  by  exi)erience  that  believing  Chris- 
tians are  f^ood  citizens  and  faithful  subjects;  that  infidels  are  very  often 
disobedient  citizens  and  faithless  subjects.  We  have  seen  that  chiefly 
the  latter  were  implicated  in  the  last  revolution.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
during  this  time  and  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  revolution, 
religiou.s  liberty  was  demanded  generally,  not  for  conscience'  sake,  but 
to  advance  a  political  revolution.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  propagandists  of 
the  revolution,  when  they  could  not  act  openly,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish one  "free  congregation"  after  another,  such  congregations  as 
avowed  a  decided  infidelity.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  plan  of  thia 
propaganda  to  undermine  the  Christian  faith  of  our  people,  because 
they  wished  to  use  for  their  purposes  the  people  who  no  longer  believed 
in  Christ.  "  Only  then  can  things  become  better,"  said  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  propaganda,  "  when  man  is  no  longer  attached  to  heaven 
by  a  single  thread."  When  the  revolution  had  broken  out,  Konge  and 
Dowiat  declared  openly,  that  only  blockheads  beheved  them  to  be 
acting  for  religious  purposes.  They  had  used  religion  only  as  a  pre- 
tence. Tliey  never  had  religious,  but  only  political  purposes.  By 
these  and  similar  reasons,  the  governments  were  induced  to  abolish, 
after  the  revolution,  the  religious  hberty  which  was  given  during  the 
revolution.  It  seemed  that  religious  liberty  had  furthered  infidelity, 
and  infidelity  the  revolution.' — '  Evangelical  Christendom'  p.  47. 

It  is  thus  that  religious  and  political  freedom  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  linked  together,  and  that  the  denial  of  the  one  impedes 

dou])t  sometliing  was  gained,  perhaps  more  than  at  present  appears,  when 
Pruf^sia  took  the  step  referred  to ;  hut  what  with  remaining  restnctions,  police 
regulatious,  and  officials  almost  everywhere  thwartiiis  the  law,  it  has  not  worked 
out  much  ])ractical  liberty  even  in  Prussia,  while  it  nas  no  effect  at  all  over  all 
the  rest  of  Gcniiany.  And  then  as  to  "the  new  constitutions,"  they  now  exist 
oidv  oil  paper,  and  wiW  need  another  revolution  to  vivify  them  again.  The 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Germany  is  an  iron  despotism  with  no  flcxihility. 
It  is  a'yukc  wliich  must  be  broken,  but  will  never  bend. 

*  The  last  point  upon  which  I  animadvert  is  the  oversight,  as  I  think  it, 
mvolvcd  m  his  approval  of  wlmt  ho  calls,  "  the  not  unnatural  determination  to 
deny  in  future  all  church  offices  and  privileges  to  the  separatists,  who 
should  be  left  to  their  own  resources.  lie  forgets  that  "church  privi- 
leges" take  a  wide  sweep  m  Germany,  compreheuduig  marriage,  burial,  civil 
status,  and  touching  a  man  in  almost  all  the  relations  of  domestic,  social,  and 
publie  life.  By  all  means  let  separatists  be  left  to  their  own  resources,  but  do 
not  at  the  same  time  deny  them  the  use  of  the  resources  to  which  they  are 
left.  To  cut  thrm  off  from  "church  privileges,"  in  the  existing  state  of 
Ihiiig-*,  is  to  put  them  out  of  civilized  society  altogether/ 
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the  granting  of  the  other.  Even  if  this  obstruction  were 
removed,  however,  that  which  we  have  called  the  ecclesiastical 
hindrance  would  still  operate.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that^  in 
many  instances,  the  hostile  proceedings  have  neither  been  taken 
spontaneously  by  the  police,*  nor  required  by  the  superior 
powers,  but  that  they  have  been  instigated,  sometimes  in  a 
public  and  disgraceful  manner,  by  the  load  clergy,  who  have  an 
interest  at  stake  in  repressing  every  effort  by  which  a  reduction 
might  be  effected  in  their  flocks  and  their  emoluments.  Thus 
are  these  intolerant  and  cruel  measures  to  be  placed  among  the 
bitter  fruits  of  that  fundamental  folly  and  crime,  the  legislative 
endowment  of  Christianity,  and  the  formation  of  national 
churches. 

Both  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  powers  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, may  be  assured  that  a  system  of  despotism  over  the 
consciences  of  men  cannot  last  for  ever — ^it  may  not  last  long. 
The  severe  pressure  of  the  governments  on  freedom  of 
religious  action  is,  at  the  present  moment,  veiy  painfully  felt^  and 
it  doubtless  constitutes  one  of  those  sins  against  human  nature 
which,  in  the  course  of  national  progress,  is  sure  to  find  a  just 
retribution.  The  question  is  worth  the  grave  consideration  of  the 
German  governments,  whether  it  were  not  wiser  and  better,  by 
the  relinquishment  of  their  religious  control,  to  win  the  love, 


^  Wc  hope  we  niuy  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  this  class  of  functioii- 
aiics  in  recording  Uw.  following  instance  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  among 
them.  To  tlicir  mirnition  of  the  proceedings  in  SSaxc  Meiiiiugcn,  the  deputatioa 
annex  tho  foUowiug  note: — 

*  Since  ovir  retuni,  Dr.  Steane  lias  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wegener,  dated 
LiidwiLCblust,  0('t()))cr  19,  in  which  he  says,  ihat  on  the  llth  an  officer  of  justioQ 
came  to  him  from  the;  minister,  to  sav  tliat  an  execution  would  be  put  into  his 
house  for  the  costs  of  the  hist  proceedings  against  liim,  junoiuiting  to  something 


my  \yife  aiid  children ;  for  if  I  was  deprived  of  everytuiug  else,  I  should  hsre 
nothing  with  wJiich  to  support  them.  The  man  looked  i)erplexed,  but  said 
he  must  execute  his  eonmnssion,  painful  as  it  might  be  to  uiin.  "He  knew," 
he  remarked,  "and  the  authorities  knew  that  I  was  a  good  and  pcacefiil 
citizen,  and  it  would  be  well,"  he  eonthiued,  "if  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  place 
led  such  a  life  as  I  did.  They  (the  ofllcers)  would  hiy  no  hand  on  mc,  unless 
they  were  forced  to  do  so  bv  the  ministry;  and  every  one's  faith  ^"as  certainly 
a  matter  between  God  and  fiis  own  conscience."  Fniding  that  there  ttctc  no 
articles  of  furniture  of  any  value  left,  the  officer  was  a1x)ut  to  set  down  the 
house,  when  he  was  told  there  was  still  a  pig  and  a  goat,  and  tliat  he  teust 
take  them.  These  words,  Mr.  Wegener  says,  coming  from  his  wife,  quite 
overcame  the  mai».  "  Your  cow  is  gone,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  and  will  you  now  i«it 
with  your  pig  and  your  goat  ?"  and  the  man  wept  bitterly,  addiiig,  "  Ho| 
it  possible '."—Protestant  rersecutions,  p.  IK 
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instead  of,  as  now,  inspiring  the  hatred  of  those  whom  they 
rule. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  religionists,  who  have 
caused  so  much  annoyance  to  the  German  governments,  are  chiefly 
Baptists.  They  have,  in  truth,  sprung  from  the  christian  zeal  and 
activity  of  an  individual  of  this  body,  the  Rev.  J,  G.  Oncken,  of 
Hamburg,  assisted  by  Christians  of  the  same  denomination  in  the 
United  States.  Of  all  Christian  denominations  in  Germany,  the 
Baptists  are  ecclesiastically  the  most  offensive,  not  only  as  by  theijc 
name — but,  happily,  by  their  name  only — ^associating  themselves 
with  a  most  infelicitous  and  fearful  portion  of  German  history,  but 
also  as  standing  in  a  peculiar  antagonism  to  the  interests  and  influ- 
ence of  the  national  churches.  Baptism,  indeed,  is  laid  at  the 
foundation  at  once  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  political  fabric.  It 
is  from  the  registered  baptism  of  the  child  by  the  state  clergyman, 
that  the  only  evidence  of  his  social  existence  is  derived  :  apart 
from  this,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  has  no  rights,  no 
privileges,  no  recognition.  He  cannot  be  apprenticed,  he  cannot 
be  married,  he  cannot  be  buried,  otherwise  than  as  a  dog  is 
buried.  A  religious  community,  consequently,  who  are  not  only 
separatists,  which  is  offensive  enough,  but  also  deniers  of  baptism 
to  infants,  is  an  outrage  beyond  all  endurance,  since  it  threatens 
to  undermine  from  its  very  base  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to 
dry  up  the  sources  at  once  of  its  influence  amd  its  wealth. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  this  body  that  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lehmann, 
the  trulv  respectable  and  worthy  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Berlin,  has  spoken  in  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
And  he  has  spoken  well — mildly — convincingly — ^firmly.  Taking 
occasion  from  the  reference  to  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  the 
proposition  brought  before  the  Kirchentag  in  1853,  in  the 
discussion  of  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  a  part,  he 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  that  body,  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  without  effect  The  tract  has  been  translated 
and  published  in  this  country,  where  its  circulation  cannot  but 
contribute  to  its  influence  in  Germany.  We  should  be  glad  to 
give  copious  extracts  from  it,  but  our  necessary  limits  restrict  us 
to  a  single  one : 

*  It  is  further  to  be  considered'  (says  Mr.  Lehmann,  speaking  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Kirchentag),  *  that  however  favourable  and 
liberal  the  resolutions  of  the  Kirchentag  were  in  reference  to  the 
Honiburg  Conference,  yet  they  seemed  almost  to  have  been  impro- 
visatod,  and  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day ;  that  men  of  high  and  most 
important  influential  position,  to  whom  power  is  entrusted,  have 
expresse<l  themselves  about  the  sects  in  no  very  friendly  manner;  and 
that  to  some  extent  innovations  have  been  hinted  at  in  reference  to  the 
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application  of  secular  means  of  compulsion ;  circumstances  wliich  by  no 
means  allow  us  to  think  of  a  change  in  the  system  which  prevails  in 
tlie  government  of  church  and  state — (with  us,  indeed,  most  intiniately 
comiected  and  inteni'oven) — not  to  say  that  the  Kirchcntag  is  onlv  a 
free  association,  without  any  legislative  or  administrative  power.  Wc 
must  therefore  fear  that  we  shall  hear  furtlier  of  persecutions,  pro- 
cesses, incarcerations,  fines,  distraints,  and  banishmtiits;  elements  iu 
which  our  recent  religious  historj'  is  so  abuntlant,  and  more  so  than 
most  evangelical  Clinstians  a])i>ear  to  imagine.  But  who  troubles 
himself  to  ask  afber  the  fate  of  the  despised  and  hated  sectaries,  wh«>, 
for  the  most  part,  move  in  the  lowest  walks  of  social  life?  The  iier- 
secuted  and  im])risoned  Baptists  are  not  so  fortuuate  as  to  cri'ute  a 
sensation,  like  the  Madiais  and  the  Cunninghames,  or  to  put  princes 
and  statesmen  in  connnotion.  They  receive  in  their  cells  their  bread 
and  water,  looking  up  in  silence  and  obscurity  to  Him  M'bo  looks  from 
heaven  u])on  earth  to  hear  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners,  although  no 
tear  of  sympathy  Ix*  accortled  to  them  by  the  high  and  noble  of  the 
cartli.  Oh  I  wlien  the  history  of  tlie  l^)tists  in  (lermanv  during  the 
nearly  twenty  voars  of  their  existence  shall  be  unfolded;  when  the  siijhs 
and  the  tears,  the  threaten! ngs  and  the  forcible  entries  of  their  dwill- 
ings,  the  pufKng  and  blustering  of  tfemlarmra  and  police  ottieers — oi 
bailiffs,  sIk Tills,  magistnites,  and  juilges;  when  the  thousaiub'uld  dL^ 
tresses  which  they  inflicte<l,  who,  with  oaths  and  cursi*s,  bivike  up 
mei.'tings  where  the  most  ardent  love  to  Qod  was  poured  out;  when  tiie 
witnesses  uf  Jesus  and  the  bean^rs  of  his  holy  word  transiMtftctl  as 
vaLjabouds;  when  the  jworest  deprivtHl  ol  the  veric»st  ne«.'essarii*s;  wlu-n 
the  bound  and  imprisoneil  men,  women,  and  children;  when  all  the^^* 
are  at  length  present e<l  in  a  vivid  and  intelligible  picture  to  the  C*1irL*>- 
tian  jjublic,  then  will  tender  and  feeling  hearts  assiuvilly  In?  touchtxl 
by  it,  and  mankind  will  here  too  admire  what  the  love  uf  Christ  can 
do,  an<l  to  what  joyful  sacrifices  it  can  constrain.  Our  age  d^vs  nrt 
in  :niy  n-sju'ct  equal  that  of  our  fathers,  not  even  in  n»panTto  what  is 
Butt'en'd  for  the  name  of  Ji'sus;  hut,  if  the  piM>ple  of  (»otl  in  all  times 
an*  calh'd  upon  to  make  up  in  their  Hesh  what  is  yet  wanting  of  the 
atHietitins  ol'dirist,  then  certainly  it  is  the  Oennau  Baptista  tu  whiMe 
lot  this  has  esintially  fallen  in  our  time.* — LehniaiinV  Lvtten,  pp.21, 22. 

We  kinnv  that  tho  titlo  which  these  worthy  men  have  to  tbo 
Kyini)j\thy  of  tin?  religious  world  is,  not  that  thev  are  BaptistSi 
but  that  tluy  an*  Cliristians;  but  wo  plead  that  tLey  bLouIJ  not 
bo  cut  otf  from  tbo  sympathy  that  is  due  to  them  as  Christians, 
because  thi'y  an*  iiai^tists.  Imlo4.»<l,  we  venture  to  aaaiire  them 
that  it  will  nut  bo  so.  With  a  noldc  catholicity,  the  Christiaa 
genth'moij  who  asseniMoJ  at  Homburg  entered  into  their  suffer- 
ings ;  juiil  the  oxeeiitivo  committt>e  have  acted  iu  the  spirit  of 
tht'  coiif«  rence.  Tin*  siuoerc  ft»llowers  of  Clirist,  of  every  name, 
will  fullt>w  their  example,  and  at  once  u])hoh]  by  their  pravers 
and  cucuunigo  by  every  demonstration  uf  Chri;stian  love,  Uiose 
simple-minded  confes.surs,   ujiou   wboui   it   falls  in  so  laige   a 
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measure  to  fiU  up  what  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
Lord. 

We  trust  it  may  not  be  long — ^for  the  Executive  Committee 
will  never  stop  here — ^before  something  is  done  for  their  effectual 
relief;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  act  of 
grace,  which  has  for  some  time  been  promised  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  has  been  officially  completed.  It  would  be  but  taking  a 
position  to  which  he  is  well  entitled,  and  performing  an  act  from 
which  the  happiest  consequences  would  follow  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  if  he  would  set  the  example,  in  this  instance^ 
of  a  wise  and  enlightened  policy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we 
hold  out  most  cormally  to  our  persecuted — ^we  have  no  scruple  in 
using  the  word — ^to  our  persecuted  brethren,  the  hand  of  fellow* 
ship.  We  say  to  them,  be  ofgood  cheer,  for  we  doubt  not  that 
Qod  is  with  you.  Let  your  C^iistian  conduct  put  to  silence  the 
ignorauce  of  foolish  men;  and  may  God,  who  requires  you  to  act 
so  distinguished  a  part  in  his  cause,  *  count  you  worthy  of  this 
calling,  and  fulfil  in  you  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodnesB^ 
and  the  work  of  faith  with  power  !' 


Abt.  \1,—The  Prwfer-hoolb  of  the  Oraiofj  of  8t.  Philip  JVm. 

London :  Bums  and  Lambert.     1853. 

The  last  new  phase  of  Popery,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  England, 
made  its  appearance,  some  time  since,  in  the  metropolis  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  performance  of  Romish 
worship,  in  which  none  associated  but  cleigymen  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church.  The  avowed  object  of  this 
measure  was,  of  course,  the  conversion,  or,  as  we  should  say,  per- 
version of  other  Protestants  to  the  religion  of  Boma  The  chapel, 
which  was  fitted  up  with  extreme  magnificence  and  splendour, 
was  dedicated  to  an  Italian  saint — St  Philip  Neri.  Its  clergy 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  men  of  education,  and  in  some 
cases  of  high  birth ;  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  active  and 
zealous  proselytizers  in  the  whole  world. 

In  this  little  ruse  de  ffuerre,  Rome  has  shown  her  usual  tact 
The  defection  of  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  their  accession  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  undoubtedly  a 
triumph  to  the  latter.  Here  then  was  a  means  of  rendering  the 
fact  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  men — of  keeping  up  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  disgrace  in  the  public  mind.  And  it  was,  not  without 
reason,  judged  by  the  rulers  of  the  Papacy^  that  the  oght  of  a 
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body  of  oflficiatiDg  priests,  entirely  composed  of  clergy  of  the 
establishment,  \vho  had  sought  admission  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  would  probably  influence  many  of  their 
flock  to  take  the  same  step. 

The  volume,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
manual  of  devotion  composed  for  the  use  of  the  congregation 
meeting  for  worship  in  the  chapel  we  have  just  described  ;  and 
on  many  accounts  we  are  glad  ihat  it  has  fallen  under  our  notice. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  have  within  our  reach  authoritative 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  false  religions ;  espe- 
cially when  we  are  placed  in  actual  conflict  with  the  bodies  pro- 
fessing them.  As  regard3  Romanism  this  is  particularly  the 
case,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  engaged  in  controversy  with  a 
popish  priest  will  readily  admit.  We  rejoice  then  at  tne  publi- 
cation of  the  *  Prayer-book  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Nen,'  and 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  inform  the  reader  what  really  are  the 
faith  and  worship  of  oiir  leading  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  this  new  Prayer-book — 
that  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  Protestant  reader — is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  exceHHive  proviinence,  and  blasphemous  clutracter 
of  the  uvrshij^  of  Mary,  as  set  forth  in  its  pagea 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Word  of  God  not  only  does  not 
afford  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  worship  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  but  as  though  to  ^lard  against  that  frightful  idolatiy  which 
afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  church,  positively  condemns  any 
api)roach  to  it 

On  only  three  occasions  do  we  find  our  Lord  addressing  the 
mother  of  his  humanity  in  the  Gospela  The  first  vras  during 
his  childhood,  when  Mary  having  found  Him  in  the  Temple 
remonstrated  with  Him,'  *  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? 
Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing/  The  answer  of 
Jesus  was,  '  Wist  yc  not  tiiat  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  i'  Here  evidently  our  Lord  do€«  not  recognise,  but 
rather  repudiate  his  mother's  authority  in  the  work  of  God.  The 
next  uccnsion  on  which  Christ  addressed  his  mother  was  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana.  His  language  there  wa5i,  '  Wojtian^  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  vet  come.'  Who  does 
not  see  hero  that  tho  langu.i^o  was  evidently  cho*!cn  designedly 
to  check  any  tendt-ney  to  iDutue  estimation  of  this  excellent  and 
hi^hlv-favoured  fenude  in  after  time?  Tlie  last  instance  of 
din.'ct  address  to  Mary  took  place  when  our  Redeemer  was  dji^ 
on  the  croK."^  '  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother  and  the 
di.sciplo  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  said  imto  his  motlier, 
)ro7/ia7t,  behold  thy  sou ;  then  said  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold 
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thy  mother.'  Even  here,  be  it  observed,  though  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  he  does  not  call  her  *  my  mother,'  lest  it  should  aflFord 
some  groimd,  though  ever  so  slight,  for  abusing  the  expression, 
and  styling  Mary,  as  was  afterwards  done,  the  *  Mother  of  God  !' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  she  is  scarcely  even  so  much 
as  named  in  any  subsequent  book  of  the  Bible.  John,  to  whose 
care  Mary  was  commended,  never  once  alludes  to  her  either  in 
his  Epistles,  or  in  the  Revelation.  Paul,  who  dwells  so  fully 
upon  the  great  work  of  Christ's  mediation,  makes  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  her.  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  pass  her  by 
in  complete  silence.  She  is  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  many  interviews  and  conversations  held  by  our  Lord  with 
his  disciples  previous  to  his  resurrection,  and  only  once  subse- 
quently. Even  her  death  is  unrecorded.  Surely  all  this  shows 
a  settled  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  to  afford  no  handle 
for  the  undue  veneration  of  Mary,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation 
which  she  bore  to  the  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  we  open  the  '  Prayer-book  of  the 
Oratory,'  and  what  do  we  behold  ? — ^Adoration  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  blasphemous  that  can  be  conceived  paid  to  Mary. 

The  very  commencement  of  the  devotions  of  the  Oratory 
introduces  this  new  goddess  to  our  notice.  Instead  of  what  is 
called,  in  the  Church  of  England,  *  The  Apostles'  Creed,'  though 
improperly  so,  we  have  the  following  Act  of  Faith  .•— 

*  I  firmly  beheve — ^because  God,  who  is  infallible  truth,  hath  so 
revealed  it  to  the  Holy  CathoUc  Church,  and  through  the  Church  ta 
us — I  firmly  Iwlieve  that  there  is  one  only  God  in  three  Divine 
I'lTsous,  equal  and  distinct,  whose  names  are  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
(lliost ;  that  the  Son  became  man,  and  through  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Sj)irit  took  flesh,  and  a  human  soul  in  the  womb  of  the  most  pure 
Vir^n  Mary,  died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  rose  again,  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  will  come  thence,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  judge  all  the 
living  and  dead,  to  give  Paradise  to  the  good,  and  Hell  to  the  wicked 
for  ever :  and,  furthermore,  uix)n  the  same  motive  I  believe  ever3rthing 
that  the  Holy  Church  believes  and  teaches.' 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  what  cannot  be  said  of  the  Romish 
creed,  as  given  in  the  missal  or  breviary  of  that  church,  Mary  is 
styled  most  j^ure,  and,  accordingly,  she  is  worshipped,  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  in  a  higher  stram  than  in  any  of  the  service 
books  of  Rome  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Take  first  of  all 
the  prayers  addressed  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  full  of  the  praises  of  Mary.  The  first  prayer  in  the 
book  is  as  follows  :— 

*  In  company  with  the  whole  court  of  Heaven,  I  adore  Thee,  O 
Kternal  Father,  as  my  Lord  and  my  God,  and  I  offer  thee  infinite 
thanks  for  all  the  gracei  and  favours  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  the 
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mofit  Jloltf  Jlr^iii,  Hiy  heJoved  daughter,  and  especially  for  tJiat  power 
xrith  which  Thou  didtst  enrich  her,  in  her  aMsifMpfion  iit/o  Heaven. 

*Jn  company  with  tho  whole  court  of  Hoaveii,  1  adore  Tlico,  O 
Eternal  Sou,  as  my  God,  my  Lord,  and  my  Hcdccmer,  and  1  oH'er  Tlice 
inihiite  thanks,  for  all  tho  ^'accs  andfavoui-s  Thou  liaht  Ix^stowixl  upon 
the  mOiit  Holy  Virgin,  Thy  beloved  Jilofher,  and  vMpecially  for  that 
fturjmgsiny  tnsdom,  with  which  Thou  didst  adorn  ler^  in  Iter  {usump^ 
tion  info  Heaven. 

*  1  adore  Thee,  O  Holy  Spirit,  as  my  Ood  and  Lonl,  and  in  coin]>a]iy 
with  the  whole  court  of  Heaven,  T  offer  Thee  iniinite  thanks  for  :d]  tbe 
t^racos  and  favours  Thou  hast  l)ostowed  ui)on  the  Tilested  Virgin^  Tht 
^10 ST  Lovixo  SporsE,  and  especially  for  that  perfect  and  diriue 
charity  with  which  Thou  didst  inflame  her  most  pure  and  holy  hearty  im 
her  assumption  into  Heaven,  1  humhly  implore  Thee^  in  thy  itumacm' 
late  spouse,  to  grant  me  pardon  for  all  tho  grievouH  bins  I  have  cow- 
mi  ttcd,  from  the  tirt$t  moment  1  was  ahle  to  sin  till  the  present  hour ; 
I  am  exceedingly  »orry  for  all  these  luy  sins,  and  1  timily  i)uriH>M;  to 
die  rather  than  again  offend  Thy  Divine  Majesty.  By  the  ejcceediuy 
f/reat  merits,  and  powerful  protection  of  thy  loving  Spouse,  I  besveeh 
Tliee  to  grant  me  the  precious  gifts  of  lliy  grace  and  divine  love, 
together  vi-ith  those  light h,  and  special,  aidi,  through  wliich  Thy 
eternal  Providence  has  predetermined  to  pave  mc  and  bring  me  to 

ThvHclf.' 

• 

Here  we  see  the  Oratorian  even  in  addressing  God,  the  Fatherp 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  *  the 
jx)wer,'  *thc  wisdom,'  'the  perfect  an<l  divine  charity'  of  the 
V^irgin ;  and  not  satisfieil  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
ridiculous  fable  of  Mary's  assumption  to  Heaven,  exalts  her  to  a 
level  with  Deity,  by  styling  her  the  *  Immaculate  Spouise'  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  I 

The  second  praj-er  in  the  book  is  addressed  to  Maiy  hersel£ 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

M)  ]^Iost  Holy  Virgin,  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  Mistrvss  uf  the 
Universe,  I  acknowledge  and  worship  thee  as  the  daughter  of  thtf 
Ktenial  Fat  lie r,  as  the  mother  of  the  Eternjd  Son,  and  aa  tlw  lovinnf 
S]M)iisc  of  the  ll(»ly  Sjiirit.  Prostrate  ut  the  feet  of  thv  augtu4 
Miiji'sty,  1  iM'scrrh  thcc,  by  that  dlviuf  chjirity  with  which  tlum  w»»i 
lilli'd  to  overllowing  at  thy  assnmjition  hito  Heavm,  mercifully  to  take 
me  nn«ler  thy  most  ])owt'rful  and  stniire  prot<*ction,  and  to  ivct'ive  me 
into  th:il  foiiunnte  c(ini]>any  of  thy  hn]i]>v  scrvantrt  whom  thou  lovetfi 
and  cherishest  in  thy  viri^nal  lK)s<»m.  Condrsc-fiid,  (>  uiy  Mother,  and 
most  LC^'utle  Lady,  to  acirpt  <if  this  niisi*rable  heart  of  mine,*  &c. 

Tln^n  follows  anothor  prayer  in  which  'otemal  salvation' is 
liosrniMht  *throTi<:jh  the  intercession  of  tbe  mother  of  our  Lord/ 

.•iftri*  which  occurs  tho  foUowinir  :iddress  to  Mary  :^ 

M)  Must  I!i»ly  \  ii'i^in.  Mothi-r  nf  ihe  Wf«nl  ini*aruato,  keeper  f^tke 
trrt/s'urf\'  fif*f/,  arc.  and  n-liiL,-**  r»f  u*  lui-rrr.M*'  >iiincrs ;  we  have  nvimrM 
to  thy  unitl:tTly  love  with  hvi-ly  I'pith.  and  heg  of  thee  the  grace  ever 
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to  do  God's  will  and  Thine.  We  give  up  our  hearts  into  thy  most 
holy  hands,  and  implore  of  Thee  the  Miration  of  oubr  touU  and  bodie*, 
and  in  the  sure  hope,  that  thou,  who  art  our  most  loving  mother 
wilt  hear  us,  we  say  with  lively  faith : — "  Three  hail  Marys."  * 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  divine  worship  ig 
here  paid  to  Mary.  But  should  any  doubt  remain  that  such  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  at  once  dispelled  by  perusing  the  following  devo- 
tional exercise^  which  are  headed 

*DlTENE   PrUSITS. 

V. — Blessed  he  God. 

i?. — Blessed  he  His  holy  name. 

V. — Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man. 

JR. — Blessed  be  the  name  of  Jesus. 

V. — Blessed  be  Jesus  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar. 

i?. — Blessed  be  the  great  Mother  of  God,  the  Most  Holy  Mary. 

V. — Blessed  be  the  n«me  of  Mary,  Virain  and  Mother. 

Ji. — Blessed  be  God  in  His  Angela,  and  in  His  Saints,' 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  Mary  is  praised  in  conjunction  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  a  series  of  praises  expressly  called 
divine.  The  angels  and  saints  are  mentioned,  it  is  true,  at  the 
close,  but  they  are  not  praised,  though  Ood  is  praised  in  them. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  is  praised  in  herself,  predsely  as  Ood 
himself  is ! 

The  authors  of  the  celebrated  *  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent/  in  expounding  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  some 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  make  the  following  statement  *  We 
make  use/  say  these  fathers,  *  of  two  forms  of  prayer,  widely 
lUflFerent  from  each  other;  for,  whereas  in  speakmg  to  God,  we 
say,  "  Have  mercy  on  us,''  "  hear  us  /'  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
a  saint,  we  say  no  more  than  "  Pray  for  ua"*  We  shall  not  stay 
to  inquire  how  far  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  practice  of 
Komanists  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  this'  much  is  certain, 
that  our  modem  Oratorians,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Newman, 
have  gone  far  beyond  such  moderate  idolatry  as  thia  In  the 
prayers  just  quoted,  we  find  Mary  not  only  *  besought'  *  mercifully 
to  take'  the  suppliants  '  under  her  most  powerful  and  secure 
protection,'  but  even  asked  *  to  grant'  them*  the  grace  even  to  do 
God's  will  and  hers  ;*  and  to  crown  the  whole  she  is  finally  *  im- 
plored' to  grant  them  '  the  salvation  of  their  souls  and  bodies.' 

Here  then  we  take  our  stand,  and  deliberately  charge  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  with  the  practice  and  propagation  of  a 
system  of  creature-worship  and  idolatry  equal  in  degree,  and 
more  deadly  and  destructive  in  its  eflfects,  than  that  of  ancient 

*  Catechism.  Rom.,  p.  it.    De  Oult.  Sanct. 
N.S. — VOL.  VII.  Q  Q 
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Greece  and  Rome.  The  deities  of  Paganism  were  never  wor- 
shipped with  the  reality  and  the  fervour  which  breathes  in  the 
prayers  addressed  by  the  Oratorians  to  the  so-called  *  Mother  of 
God.'  Jupiter  and  Minerva^  Apollo  and  Ceres,  never  excited 
such  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  their  heathen  worshippers  as  we 
find  expressed  in  tlie  ])assionate  entreaties  of  which  Mary  is  the 
object  in  the  prayer-book  of  the  Oratory.  Paganism,  at  the  be^■t, 
was  but  a  cold  and  lifeless  system.  Founded  on  the  mere  fancies 
of  the  imagination,  it  never  affected  the  heart,  or  influenced  the 
life.  But  the  ^Mariolatry  of  Romanism,  as  here  set  forth,  consLns 
in  the  transfer  of  the  praises,  the  affections,  the  obedience,  which 
rightfully  belong  to  God  and  to  Christ  alone,  to  the  person  of  a 
once  imperfect  and  sinful  mortal  like  ourselves.  In  a  word,  the 
worship  of  the  Oratory  takes  with  one  hand  the  *  many  crowns' 
from  off  the  brow  of  Him  who  is  the  '  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  ;'  and,  with  the  other,  places  them  on  the  reluctant  heaJ 
of  a  mere  female,  created  by  his  breath,  and  redeemed  by  liL< 
blood  ! 

Another  saint  who  figures  forth  in  the  worsliip  of  the  Oratory. 
as  second  only  to  Alary,  is  her  husband  Joseph — ^the  reputed* 
father  of  our  })lossed  Lord.  As  there  was  no  actual  relationship 
betw«^en  this  devout  man  and  Christ,  it  is  really  marvellous  how 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Romanist  has  contrived  to  invest  him  with 
divine  honours.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  adoration  of  which  *  St  Joseph  is  the  object : — 

*  O  jiflorioiis  St.  .Jt)si*j)h,  mont  pure  spouse  of  the  Most  Jloljf  J/anr,  t-wn 
as  llu*  trouble  ami  anguish  oi'  tliy  heart  were  great,  in  the  ])eq»k'xitT 
of  ahuudonii)^  thy  most  chaste  and  stainloKs  Hjiouflie,  so,  too,  inii- 
plieal»le  was  thy  delight,  when  tlie  angi>l  revealed  to  thee  the  sovoivign 
mvsterv  ol'  the  inearnatiim. 

*  ()  glorious  St.  .b)sej)h,  most  h1«>siie<l  patriareh,  f^ho  wart  M.*lect<*d  fi"»r 
tlie  ofHeo  of  reputed  father  of  the  Wonl  made  man;  the  grief  whieh 
thou  didst  feel  at  seiini;  the  ehild  Je:jus  liom  in  such  gn*at  poverty, 
was  suddenly  ehanp'd  for  thee  into  heavenly  exaltatiou  at  seeing  th« 
fflories  of  that  most  resplendent  night.^ 

[  Here  follows  an  invocation,] 

*  (.)  trli)rious  St.  .Inse])]i,  who  di«lst  fulfd  most  oUKlientlv  all  GodV  ct>m- 
Tuantls,  the  most  |»rr«'inus  Mond  which  the  ehild- Redeemer  shed  in  the 
ein-umcisi(in  struek  «leath  into  thy  heart,  hut  the  name  of  Jtr«uft 
revived  it.  and  tilled  it  full  ofjov. 

*  ()  !n«)st  irlorious  St .  .lo^rph.  niost  t'aitliful  saint,  who  wa«t  a  partaker 
in  llie  mystfries  ot'onr  n-«lrmplitin.  if*  Sinu'onV  j»ro)»heey  of  that  whk'h 
Je.'His  and  Alaiy  were  to  >\i\\\'v  rausril  tluv  a  mortal  ])aiig,  it  HUmI 
tlui-  alsu  with  a  MismmI  jny,  at  the  salvation  and  ;;loriouii  rvAunevtioa 
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of  innumerable  souls,  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  foretold  would  thence 
proceed.' 

[  Here  follows  another  invocation.] 

*  O  glorious  Sfc.  Joseph,  most  watchful  friend  and  familiar  attendant 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  how  much  didst  thou  suffer  in  supporting 
and  serving  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  particularly  in  the  flight  which 
thou  ha^lst  to  make  into  Egypt,  but  how  much  again  didst  thou  rejoice 
nt  having  always  with  thee  that  same  God,  and  at  seeing  the  idols  of 
Egypt  fall  to  the  ground.' 

[  Another  invocation.] 

*  O  glorious  St.  Joseph,  angel  of  the  earth,  who  didst  marvel  at 
beholding  the  King  of  Heaven  subject  to  thy  commands,  if  thy  conso- 
lation at  bringing  Him  back  from  Egypt  was  disturbed  by  the  fear  of 
Archelaus,  yet,  when  assured  by  the  angel,  thou  didst  dwell  in  joy 
-with  Jesus  and  Mary  at  Nazareth.' 

[  An  invocation.] 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  abimdance  of  other  specimens  of 
Oratorian  saint-worship,  but  it  is  needless.  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  mention  another  revolting  feature  in  the  religion  of  Dr. 
Newman  and  his  fellow-converts,  which  is,  the  grossly  material 
character  of  tlieir  worship y  even  when  offered  to  Christ  himself 

We  did  not  need  to  leam  from  the  prayer-book  of  the  Oratory 
that  the  worship  in  which  Romanists  delight  is  material  and 
sensuous.  Every  Protestant  who  has  entered  a  Romish  chapel 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  religion  of 
Rome  and  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this  respect.  It  needs,  alas ! 
no  great  spiritual  discernment  to  discover  that  the  worshippers 
who  attend  at  mass  do  not  *  worship  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth/  Still  we  were  not  prepared,  we  confess, 
for  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  these  modem  Romanists 
manifest  towards  the  body  of  Christ,  which  seems  to  be  fixed 
upon  as  the  principal  object  of  love  and  veneration,  next  to  the 
so-called  *  Mistress  of  the  Universe.'  More  especially  are  the 
heart  and  blood  of  Jesus  singled  out  for  praise  and  veneration, 
affection  and  worship.  We  have  not  only  a  'Chaplet  of  the 
sacred  Heart,'  but  also  a  *  Prayer  to  the  Heart'  Then  we  find 
a  '  Prayer  to  the  Blood,'  and  '  Offerings  to  Christ  of  his  own 
blood  from  each  of  His  five  wounds,  in  as  many  distinct  ecstasies.' 

Sucli  is  the  empty,  puerile,  and,  to  us,  disgusting  kind  of  wor- 
ship otlered  up  in  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  by  this  body  of 
ncopltutcH  and  their  followers.  It  has  often  been  discussed  by 
■writers  against  popery,  whether  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  pfec^ 
tict  .s  of  that  religion  are  the  result  of  certain  inherent  tendencies 
in  man's  comipt  nature  ;  or,  whether  they  have  been  invented  by 
the  rulers  of  that  apostate  church  with  a  view  to  their  own 

qq2 
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aggrandizement  and  power.  As  is  often  the  case,  we  think  the 
truth  lies  between  tlie  two.  The  superstitions  and  errors  of 
Home  have  to  a  very  considerable  extent  originated  in  the 
corrupt  desires  of  the  natural  man ;  but  they  have  to,  perliaps 
an  equal  extent,  been  guided  and  moulded  and  fostennl  by  a 
crafty  and  ambitious  priesthood,  for  the  attainment  of  their  own 
selfish  designs.  And  this  is  the  true  explanation,  we  conceive,  of 
that  remarkable  feature  in  Romanism  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered— the  grossly  Tiiaferial  and  sen8iu)U8  character  of  the 
worship  in  which  Romanists  engage.  Composedy  as  the  va^t 
body  of  them  confessedly  are,  of  unrenewea  persons,  the  only 
kind  of  worship  of  which  they  have  any  idea  is  one  whicb 
engages  the  senses.  The  tendency  of  the  people,  therefore,  ban 
always  been  to  prefer  what  is  Tnaterial  ana  senmious  to  what  is 
addressed  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart  On  the  other  hand. 
the  priests  and  bishops  have  found  their  interest  in  establishm.; 
a  form  of  religious  worship  which  engages  the  attention  «n^ 
occupies  the  mind  of  the  votanr  without  affecting  the  heart  In 
this  respect,  popery  has  well  been  styled  *  Satan's  masterpiece/ 
that  whilst  it  calls  itself  Christianity,  and  contains  in  some  form 
or  other  almost  all  the  leading  doctrines  and  practices  of  Revela- 
tion, it  has  with  consummate  artifice  and  skill  contrived  by  its 
superstitions  and  its  idolatries,  so  to  neutralize  their  influence,  or 
pervert  their  effects,  that  it  no  more  now  deserves  the  name  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  than  Mohammedanism,  or  Buddhism  itseb' 
does. 


AuT.  VII. — ObsertatioM  on  the  Abme  and  Brforw  ^f  the  Momiiorim! 
Sifstem  of  Ilarroxc  School,  with  Letters  and  Jtemmrke.  By  tli- 
Earl  of  (jollowav.     London:  Thomas  Hatchard. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Viscount   Palmerston^   M.P^  4^c,  ^e.  4"'..  e«  the 

Monitorial  System  of  J  [arrow  School.  By  Charies  John  Vaughan, 
D.D.,  Head  Masiter.     Second  Edition.     London:  John  Mumv. 

3.  The  Daily  News,  .Mart  li  9,  22,  21,  April  3,  4,  and  15. 

4.  The  Obsrrrer^  April  3. 

5.  77ie  Week-It/  Uinjutf eh,  Ai>T\\0, 

6.  The  Times,  April  13  and  17. 

7.  The  Siandard,  April  10. 

PciiLic  attention  has  long  l>eon  oaniestl}*  devoted  to  the  rexe^i 
questions  which  relate  to  the  eilucation  of  the  rising  masses  ot' 
our  fcllow-conntr}nion.  It  has  l)eon,  however,  partiiuly  directed 
tlirough  recent  circumstances  to  the  methods  employed  in  the 
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education  of  the  higher  classes.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  numerical 
(litference  between  the  two  classes  under  instruction  by  no  means 
indicates  the  proportionate  importance  of  the  two  subjects  ; 
namely,  the  systems  under  which  the  high  and  the  low,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  educated  in  this  country.  The  early  discipline  of 
the  aristocracy  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  people 
at  large  than  would  be  indicated  statistically  by  the  ratio  appa- 
rent on  the  face  of  a  census.  Their  virtues  stand  out  like  a  city 
.set  upon  a  hill,  but  their  vices  have  unhappily  a  far  more  exten- 
sive influence ;  for  of  these  the  humbler  classes  are  at  once  the 
imitators,  the  instruments,  and  the  victims.  All  that  is  vicious 
in  their  modes  of  thought  and  conduct;,  in  their  social  habits  and 
recreations,  and  even  in  their  conventional  discourse,  percolates 
through  the  cleaner  stratum  of  the  middle  class,  and  leaves  there 
a  comparatively  innocuous  tincture ;  but  it  drains  through  to  the 
lower  levels  of  society  with  its  full  virulence,  and  impregnates 
with  a  poison,  the  more  diffusible  from  its  very  refinement,  those 
coarser  dregs  which  are  represented  by  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  useful,  and  yet  the  most  dangerous  section  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  general  conviction  of  such  truths  as  these 
that  has  lately  drawn  aside  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the 
most  momentous  political  events,  and  engaged  it  with  no  littie 
interest  on  the  management  of  those  great  aristocratic  institu- 
tions— our  public  schools.  This  has  been  directly  occasioned  by 
some  recent  occurrences  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  which  have  been 
ventilated  chiefly  through  the  persistent  animadversions  of  the 
'  Daily  Newa'  In  some  remarks  which  we  lately  took  occasion 
to  make'  on  the  proposed  legislation  with  reference  to  conventual 
esUiblisliments,  we  pointed  out  the  greater  importance  of  public 
vigilance  and  supervision  in  proportion  to  the  secresy  of  those 
establishments,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  very 
evidence  on  which  such  legislation  should  be  based,  and  by  which 
it  would  be  clearly  justified.  The  same  principle  equally  applies 
to  our  public  schools.  The  high  reputation  of  their  directors  and 
masters,  the  exclusive  privileges  they  possess,  both  by  charter  and 
by  usage,  their  prestige  as  the  nursery  of  statesmen  and  ecdesi* 
justical  dignitaries,  and  the  high  station  of  those  who  adopt  them 
for  the  training  of  their  sons,  tend  conjointiy  to  lull  suspicion  as 
to  their  administration,  and  to  surround  them  with  a  barrier 
impervious  to  popular  scrutiny.  But  these  very  conditions^ 
coupled  again  with  the  antiquity  of  their  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  discipline,  make  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  the 
press  should  seize  upon  the  evidence  of  their  maladnunistration 
which  casually  escapes,  and  vigorously  turn  it  to  the  account  of 
purification  and  reform.     Two  such  instances  have  lately  excited 
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very  general  attention,  and  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  wliidr 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  capital  defects  and  some  flagrant  wrongs 
connected  with  the  regulations  of  our  public  schools.  In  doin^ 
so,  we  shall  strive  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the  feelings  of 
indignation  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  facts  we  ore  about  to 
detail,  and  to  indulge  in  no  unncH^essary  censure  upon  those  gentle- 
men, on  many  grounds  highly  entitled  to  our  respect,  on  whose 
conduct  we  must  take  the  liberty  freely  to  animaclvert^  We 
shall  commence  with  a  simple  narrative  of  facts  as  they  are 
supplied  to  us  by  the  public  organs  named  at  the  head  of  this 
aiticle. 

The  firat  case  develops  the  operation  of  the  fag^ng  system, 
and  tlie  scene  is,  we  miglit  almost  say  accidentall}%  laid  at  Rugbv. 
The  second  will  show  tlie  effects  of  the  monitorial  system,  whicli. 
again,  only  happens  to  have  transpired  at  Harrow.  Both  ninv 
be  fairly  coupled  together,  and  we  shall  have  no  diiSculty  i» 
showing  that  they  are  the  necessary  results  of  one  and  the  Rain*» 
system ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  two  schools  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  samples  of  the  rest  We  will  only  add,  that  *»  far 
as  our  careful  investigation  has  extended,  none  of  the  faiT> 
published  by  the  newspajxirs  have  been  contradicted  or  impugnt  d 
by  thtjse  who  have  been  forced  by  the  responsibility  of  their 
position  to  imdertake  the  task  of  apology. 

A  sliort  time  ago,  two  senior  Rugby  boj's,  sixteen  or  seventeni 
years  of  age,  wen^  exercising  their  lawful  authority  over  a  younjr^T 
school-fellow,  a])parently  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  j>r\'- 
Kibly  one  of  their  fags,  by  insisting  on  his  jumping  over  a  wid^- 
Htreani  of  water.  Tlie  little  boy,  conscious  that  it  was  iniposQ>iMi' 
for  liiia  to  clear  the  stream,  did  not  dare  to  attempt  it,  aud 
beijgi'd  for  meny.  His  oj)pres.soi*8  immediately  proceeiieii  to 
intiii-t  u]>on  him  a  cnic^  chastisement  for  this  insolent  rebellion ; 
haviiii^^  hrst  strijiprd  him  of  his  jacket,  which  they  threw  into  the 
stream,  and  kickt^d  out  the  crown  of  his  hat.  Tliey  further 
comiH'lkd  him  to  wade  through  the  stream,  and  then  one  of  tho 
rufilMiis  beat  him  cruelly,  while  the  other  dragged  him  about  bv 
his  hair.  During  these  proceedings,  a  fanner's  son,  whose  name 
de.servrs  to  be  honourably  mentioned,  John  Cranfield,  was 
attract«*d  to  tin-  s])nt  by  the  cries  of  the  suffering  boy;  and 
haviiii^  If.'irued  the  state  of  the  ca.se,  rescued  the  poor  little  fellow 
from  thi'ir  kirlKirity,  and  iutli(*ted  on  the  dastardly  oppreasorsi 
such  a  s«'ViTe  ]»unislnni'nt  as  they  are  not  likely  to  forget.  The 
summary  justi<-e  of  the  village  H:im]>tlen  soon  became  the  town 
talk  Mf"  Kiigby,  and  a  r«j)ort  of  the  circumstances  was  forwarded 
to  Li)udon  by  a  c>)rn->|>oudiut  of  th«'  '  Daily  Newi^'  and  publiidied 
in   that  jKiper.     Shortly  after  this,   the  siiid  correspondent 
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stopped  in  the  street  by  two  of  the  elder  boys,  taxed  with  this 
offence  against  their  local  supremacy,  pinnea  in  a  comer,  and 
attacked  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  knock  down  one  of  the  ruffians,  and  to  practise  a 
little  wholesome  phlebotomy  on  the  nose  of  the  other.  He  then 
brought  them  before  the  local  magistrates  for  the  assault^  and 
the  ingenous  alumni  having  been  remanded  by  the  civil  autho- 
rities to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Head  Master,  were  soundly 
birched  more  majorum. 

Leaving  Rugby  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  Harrow.  A 
youth,  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  whose 
general  good  conduct  had  recently  been  reported  to  his  noble 
parents  by  the  Head  Master,  was  playing  at  foot-ball  on  the 
Harrow  play-groimd.  An  opponent  in  the  game,  of  the  name  of 
Holmes,  was  about  to  kick  the  ball,  when  young  Stewart  cried 
out  to  him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  was  'behind ;'  that  is,  in  a  position 
in  which  by  the  laws  of  the  game  it  was  unfair  for  him  to  inter- 
fere with  the  play.  Holmes  at  once  admitted  the  objection,  and 
drew  back.  Immediately  after,  another  of  Stewart's  antagonists, 
of  the  name  of  Piatt,  came  up  to  Stewart,  and  denied  that 
Holmes  was  behind,  adding,  *You  are  always  behind;'  thus 
charging  Stewart  with  falsehood,  and  habitually  unfair  play. 
The  boy  replied,  that  either  he  (Piatt)  was  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  tlie  game,  or  that  he  was  attempting  to  lay  an  unjust  charge 
upon  him.  Now  Piatt  was  one  of  the  monitors  of  Harrow  School, 
the  son,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  On  the  following  morning,  Piatt  summoned 
Stewart  to  his  room,  and  told  him  he  had  done  so  for  the  piu^pose 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon  him  for  his  insolence  on 
the  play-ground.  Stewart  naturally  defended  his  conduct,  the 
justice  of  his  case  having  been  at  once  admitted  by  his  opponent. 
Holmes,  and  declined  to  take  the  punishment.  Piatt  reminded 
him  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  refusal  would  be  his 
expulsion  from  the  school.  Stewart  still  refused,  and  said  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Head  Master,' Dr.  Vaughan.  Before  he  could 
carry  out  his  intention,  Piatt  secured  an  interview  with  the  Doctor. 
According  to  PlaiVs  statement,  which  Dr,  Vaughan  does  not 
disputey  the  Doctor  sanctioned  Piatt's  administration  of  the 
punishment,  and  absolutely  refused  to  hear  Stewart's  defence. 
At  Piatt's  particular  and  very  safe  request,  however.  Dr.  Vaughan 
received  a  call  from  Stewart,  whom  he  recoTnmended  to  receive 
his  punishment ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  cowardly  to  submit  to 
any  infliction  under  constituted  authority!  Stewart  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  go  to  Piatt's  room,  to  apologise  to  him  for  his 
retort,  and  to  submit  to  his  punishment.  But  here  he  was 
anticipated  by  Piatt,  who  summoned  him  again  to  the  monitor's 
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library,  where  all  the  monitors  were  assembled,  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  own  intention&  The  scene  which  followed  must  be 
described  in  Mr.  Stewarts  own  unconhxtdicted  words.  Indeetl, 
it  is  due  to  the  ingenuousness  of  the  young  sufferer,  to  give  the 
account  in  the  tcnns  of  his  own  letter  to  the  Earl.     He  says  ;— 

'  Whon  I  saw  Dr.  Vaughan  he  was  mprcially  hind,^  (the  reailer  will 
recollect  that  this  was  written  after  Stewart  had  sufterod  under  the 
cowardly  brutality  ofriatt,  which  Dr.  Vaughan  had  sanetiontHl,)  'and 
told  me  that  he  wtu«  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  i;hould  have  got  into  a 
mess  with  any  of  the  monitors,  and  that  as  far  as  he  heard,  1  was  to 
blame  in  what  I  had  said,  and  so  he  should  advise  me  to  take  the 
whopping,  as  there  was  no  cowardice  in  taking  anything  from  a  Itnial 
power.  And  so  1  went  away  with  the  determination  of  telling  PUtt 
that  1  would  submit,  and  begging  his  pardon.  He.  however,  anticipated 
me,  and  si'nt  for  mcto  the  monitor* s  library  directly  afler  diimer,  where 
he  told  me  what  he  had  said  before  in  the  morning,  and  asked  me  if  1 
hatl  altered  my  detennination  P  1  told  him  that  I  had,  and  that  1 
would  submit.  He  then  gave  mc  thirty -one  cuts,  as  hard  as  ever  hr 
could,  across  the  shoulder-blades,  with  a  cane  more  than  an  incli  in 
circumferiMice,  for  which  he  paid  more  than  Is.  (id.,  and  with  9Uoh  foixr 
that  he  had  to  stop  almost  every  cut  to  1>eiid  l)aek  the  cane,  it  was  so 
curled  back  with  the  violence  of  the  blow.  1  almost  fainted  during  it ; 
but  1  cannot  helj)  Inking  glad  that  1  managed  to  get  out  of  the  riKim 
without  making  the  slightest  movement  to  show  him  that  I  felt  his 
brutality.  1  was  immedi«itcly  taken  to  Mr.  liewUlt,  wlio  told  nie  tlimt 
lie  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  witni*swd  such  an  nimianly 
and  brutal  outra«>^^  He  iinmeiliately  went  to  Dr.  Vaughan;  and  the 
cousi'quence  is  that  Piatt  has  Imvu  turned  down,  his  moniturship  taken 
away,  and  he  himsi>If,  1  lieiu',  obligtvl  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the4uarter. 
Would  you  U'lieve  it  r  thi-re  was  a  ]iliicif  two  inches  broad  from  one 
arm  to  the  other,  sis  black  as  ink,  :is  if  I  had  Inxii  stainetl.  Mr.  Hewlett 
i»ai(l  that  niv  ami  was  swollen  four  inches  alnu'c  its  natural  size.    1  »haU 

ft 

not  Ik*  able  to  p)  into  sch(N>l  aji^ain  till  Sunday ;  and  so  I  ho|H.*  to  write 
to-nu>rrow  to  tell  you  any  little  thing  I  may  have  fi>rgotten.  I  will  give 
von  niv  wonl  of  honour  that  1  have  told  vou  ever\'thini;iniiKirtiaUv.' 

The  surgeon's  rejwrt  to  the  Eiirl  of  Galloway  is  as  follows: — 

'Mr.  Hewlett,  the  surgeon  of  Hamiw  Sehoul,  having  been  called 
U)H)n  to  examine  the  injuries,  he  was  ven'  pro]H*rly  desired  by  the  head 
masttT  to  furnish  Ijonl  <iallt»way  with  atrrtilieate  of  liiii  suu*«  i,*ondition; 
which  he  (ii<l  in  the  foll«)\ving  tcnns  :  — 

*My  LttKU-  I  have  U'cu  rctiuestitl  by  Dr.  Vaughan  to  fturwaitl  to 
your  lonlsliip  my  report  of  the  injury  lately  ri*ceive4l  by  your  lordship's 
Fon.  Mr.  Stcwi:rt.  This  putlcuiau  cainc  to  my  Iioum*,  in  iMm|MUiy  with 
a  sfhoolfi-lliiw.  on  Wednesday.  X«)Vi-iul<L'r  2*3.  in  a  state  of  great  sutTcr- 
ing.  :inil  rc4pii>ti>d  iiit-  to  look  at  his  back.  On  throwing  off  the  sliirt, 
1  found  till*  whnli*  of  the  hack  ai*n».*s  the  shoulders,  from  the  burder  of 
the  Icf)  armpit  tn  tin*  top  of  tht-  riirht  shuuMer.  one  entiiv  mMw  of 
bruises,  the  colour  vary  in  i;  from  a  hriirht  red  to  a  deep  black.     Then 
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was  one  deeply  blackened  spot  over  the  upper  and  broad  part  of  the 
shoulder,  covering  a  space  of  very  nearly  four  inches  square  by  measure* 
ment.  The  injury  he  had  received  was  sufficiently  severe  to  render  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  go  immediately  to  the  sick  room,  where 
he  was  detained  until  the  following  Sunday,  imder  medical  treatment.' 

The  next  scene  in  this  disgusting  drama  opens  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Piatt  to  his  father,  which  for  the  present  we  shall  tran- 
scribe without  comment : — 

*  On  the  afternoon  of  last  Tuesday  I  was  grossly  insulted  on  the 
Football  Field  by  a  fellow  in  the  upper  fifth.  It  will  shorten  my  story 
if  I  <^ive  you  his  name — Stewart.  The  language  used  was  such  as  at 
any  time  or  place  would  have  called  for  severe  notice,  but  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  used  on  the  Football  Field,  where  the  position  of  a  monitor 
is  held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred,  and  to  the  head  of  the  game,  made  it  a 
serious  offence.  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  Stewart  to  my  room,  and 
eventually  told  him  that  I  must  punish  him  there  for  an  a&ont  offered 
to  the  monitors  in  my  person.  He  then  said  that  he  should  refuse  to 
take  the  punishment  unless  I  forced  him  to  do  so.  I  warned  him  of 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  persisting  in  his  refusal,  that  is  to  say, 
expulsion  from  the  school ;  but  he  still  refused,  at  the  same  time  using 
insulting  language.  I  then  sent  him  away  for  the  time,  and  went  to 
Yaughan  to  ask  his  advice.  He  perfectly  approved  of  all  I  had  done, 
and  even  refused  to  see  Stewart  upon  the  subject  until  I  asked  him  as 
a  favour  to  me  to  do  so,  in  order  that  I  might  give  him  every  chance 
of  clearing  himself.  Upon  Vau^han's  adcice,  I  punished  Stewart 
before  tlie  monitors  in  the  afternoon.  The  punishment  I  inflicted 
upon  him  was  not  so  severe  as  I  have  known  to  be  inflicted  for  slighter 
offences.  Stewart  afterwards  went  to  Hewlett,  and  what  passed  between 
them  I  do  not  know,  but  Hewlett  then  went  to  Vaughim  and  told  him 
that  the  punishment  had  been  too  severe.  As  to  what  Hewlett  said^ 
Vaughan  acknowledged  to  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  at  all  under- 
stiuul  tlie  meaning  of  the  terms  which  Hewlett  used,  that  he  knew 
that  he  had  said  that  something  must  be  apphed,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand what,  but  thought  it  must  be  something  only  applied  in  rather 
severe  eases.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  thoughts,  he  has  put  me 
down  eight  places,  whereby  I  am  no  longer  a  monitor. 

*  Immediately  after  his  doing  this,  I  told  him  that  I  should  write  to 
you,  and  tell  you  that  I  could  not  stay  here  after  this  quai*ter  in  a 
position  of  degradation.  He  was  most  urgent  in  urging  my  remaining 
in  tlie  school,  and  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  exercised  my  monitorial  authority  during  this  quarter,  at 
the  same  time  leading  me  to  beheve  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
restore  nie  to  my  i)lace  at  the  beginning  of  next  quarter. 

'  Strangely  enough,  after  this  he  has  filled  up  my  place  among  the 
monitors,  none  of  whom  leave  this  quarter,  and  I  tlierefore  do  not  see 
how  he  can  restore  me. 

*  It  was  at  his  request  that  I  deferred  writing  to  you  until  to-day, 
as  he  wished  me  to  think  over  the  matter  before  I  did  so.  My  opinion 
is  unaltered ;  and  the  experience  of  three  days  of  degradation  has  taught 
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me  that,  unless  in  compliance  with  your  ezprceis  wish,  I  could  not 
undertake  to  go  through  months  of  it. 

'  Although  my  personal  authority  may  remain  the  same,  my  moral 
influence  in  the  school  must  be  impaired  by  it;  and  nothing  but 
restoration  to  my  own  place  again  can  remedy  the  evil. 

*  Vaughan  acknowledges  to  me  that  his  reason  for  punishing  me  99 
severeli/  (/)  is,  not  that  he  thinks  that  I  deserve  if,  but  that  he  fears 
what  ^^  people  trill  say**  if  he  does  not.  This  moral  philosophy  reminds 
mc  of  Paley's  infidel  doctrine  of  expediency.' 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  addressed  a  note 
to  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  most  material  part  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

"  You  say  you  haye  reason  to  know  that  my  son's  conduct  was  di>- 
approyc<l  of  by  his  brother  monitors.  To  this  their  own  conduct  on 
the  occasion  aftbrds  a  dec^isive  answer.  If  there  had,  in  fact,  been  any 
excess  in  the  chastisement,  and  they  had  so  far  neglected  their  duty  as 
to  omit  to  stop  it,  they  would  haye  been  equally  guilty  of  the  excesii, 
and  e(iually  resi)onsil)le  for  its  consequences.  Why  did  they  not  inter- 
fere and  stop  the  chastisement  of  which  they  are  now  said  to  have 
disapprove >d,  at  its  proiHir  limit  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  lk*caa<o, 
until  the  contumacious  1)oy,  smarting  with  resentment  and  the  morti- 
Hcation  of  wounded  pride,  had  walki>d  to  the  doctor,  shown  him  hL* 
bruist's,  and  obtained  the  dotrtor^s  fonnidable  ])rognosti(*ation  of  prv- 
longed  injury  (which,  however,  does  not  seem  likely  to  he  realizeil), 
they  did  not  consider  that  in  the  infliction  the  pro|K*r  limit  had  been 
exceeded.  The  facts  as  they  now  stand  satisfy  me  that  mv  sou'h  ctin- 
duct  was  uncxceptiona))le.  May  I,  then*fore,  implore  you  to  rcc<»ni*ider 
the  matter,  for  the  mikv  of  my  son,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  for  the 
sake  of  Harrow,  and,  with  sincere  rt*s]RH:t  1  aild,  for  the  sake  of  your- 
self. We  are  all  liable  to  err.  Kven  the  judges  of  the  land,  in  their 
anxious  and  single-minded  pursuit  of  justice,  often  err.  They  are 
always  too  ha])py  in  such  cases  to  coiTcct  their  errors.  My  son  haf 
Ihjcii  degraded,  1  think,  unjustly.* 

Thij  publicity  thus  given  to  the  occurroncos  at  Harrow  occa- 
sioned a  letter  from  Lord  PalmerHtou  to  the  Head  Master,  which 
to  our  great  re^et,  but  doubtless  for  obvious  reasons^  has  not 
been  ma<le  public.  It  led,  however,  to  Dr.  Vaughau  s  published 
reply,  which  we  have  now  lying  Iwfore  us. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  facts  of  these  two  caaeS)  we  proceed 
to  iiiakt*  a  few  comments  u]K>n  them. 

With  rcspfct  to  the  llugby  case,  our  first  sentiment  is  that  of 
suq>rise,  that  any  parents  in  the  slightest  di'gree  considerate  for 
the  charactrr  or  the  happiness  of  their  children,  should  be  found 
to  placf  tliiin  in  such  a  den  of  cnielty,  there  to  incur  alternately 
the  ;^uilt  of  tyrants,  and  tlio  misery  ant  I  degradation  of  slaveSL 
The  i<»rn>]M)ndenl  of  the  * l)aily  News,' who  firet  exposed  this 
particular  outrage,  dfclares,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tional case ;  that  similar  brutalities  are  of  conuuon  occurrence; 
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1)ut  that  the  poor  victims  dare  not  complain,  and  that  none  of 
the  authorities  of  the  school  care  enough  about  the  matter  to 
repress,  or  even  to  inquire  into  them. 

The  exposure  of  this  particular  case,  however,  before  the  magisr 
trates  at  the  Rugby  Petty  Sessions,  appears  to  have  produced  on 
the  Head  Master  that  eflFect  which  a  little  publicity  invariably 
produces  on  the  principals  of  public  schools.  All  hands  are  piped 
up  in  a  panic,  and  the  peccant  parties  are,  by  a  sort  of  ex  post 
facto  jurisprudence,  forthwith  flogged,  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to 
propitiate  the  god  of  casualty.  This  last  infliction  the  writer 
in  the  *  Daily  News'  designates  as  No.  3,  in  his  '  Series  of 
Brutalities.' 

*  Brutality,  No.  3,  is  enacted  by  the  masters,  who  have  no  means  of 
iiieetin<^  one  act  of  cruelty  than  that  of  inflicting  another.  According 
to  the  ethics  of  Bugby,  atonement  is  made  for  flinging  a  boy  into  the 
river  by  submitting  to  have  the  back  scored  by  a  rod.  Here,  surely, 
the  matter  ought  to  have  ended  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Bugby 
masters.  The  problem  was  to  turn  a  couple  of  j'oung  tyrants  into  two 
merciful  yoimg  Christians.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  supposed 
to  be  attained  by  the  infliction  of  pain.  If  boys  would  not  be  good 
tempered,  and  gentle,  and  mild,  and  merciful,  wheu  their  backs  were 
smarting  from  recent  punishment,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Bugby 
masters.  The  experiment,  it  must  ])e  allowed,  was  not  successful. 
The  two  boys  tiu-ned  out  into  the  market-place,  and  meeting  the 
person  who  furnished  the  report  of  their  cruelty  towards  a  school- 
fellow to  the  '  Daily  News,'  they  violently  assaulted  him,  and  thus  com- 
mitted brutality  No.  4.' 

This  opens  an  important  and  a  diflScult  question.  If  it  be 
decided  that  corporal  chastisement  should  in  no  case  whatever  be 
adoi)ted  in  schools,  the  matter  is  of  course  disposed  of.  Unless, 
however,  all  this  be  contended  for,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
case  which  seemed  more  stringently  to  require  its  adoption. 
Two  cowardly  bullies,  like  those  who  committed  the  assault, 
would  of  course  be  utterly  insensible  to  reproof,  disgrace,  or  any 
similar  form  of  discipline,  which  to  high-minded  boys  would  be 
far  more  terrible  than  bodily  pain.  Such  persons  as  these  have 
only  one  portion  of  their  entire  nature  endued  with  sensibility, 
and  that  is  the  cuticle;  if,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted,  flagellation  was  the  most  suitable,  if 
not  the  only  one  of  which  the  case  admitted.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  justice,  in  our  opinion,  the  boys  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  soundly  whipped,  and  then  the  masters 
deposed,  an<l  superseded  by  others,  who  should  be  qualified  to 
educate  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen  without  making  sneaking 
and  tortured  slaves  of  the  younger  classes,  and  barbarians  ana 
blackguards  of  the  elder.  The  statement  of  the  *  Daily  News,'  'the 
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problem  was  to  turn  a  couple  of  young  t}Tauts  into  two  merdful 
Cliristians/  seems  to  us  to  betray  singular  thoughtlessnessL  The 
incidence  of  punishment  is  on  the  conduct,  and  not  on  the  cha- 
racter. The  infliction,  like  the  tlireat,  may  deter  from  the 
commission  of  guilt ;  but  neither  has  the  slightest  relevance  to 
the  conscience  and  the  spirit.  Tlie  only  influence  of  punishment 
which  deserves  to  be  called  moral,  is  that  reformatory  discipline 
which,  under  certain  conditions  of  punishment,  as  that  of  com- 
parative seclusion,  may  bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  feelings  and 
the  conscience,  and  that  deterring  effect  whicli,  by  checking 
overt  acts  of  guilt,  removes  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crimes^ 
which,  in  their  repetition,  necessaiily  harden  the  heart.  No  man 
in  his  Senses  would  ever  expect  an  early  conversion  from  a  flogging- 
It  may,  though  indirectly,  place  the  subject  in  a  more  favour- 
able mond  condition,  and  even  that  in  most  cases  is  extremely 
doubtful;  while,  to  use  the  quaint  langua^  of  South,  'You 
might  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  caH  as  a  soul  to  Heaven  by  any 
such  means.' 

Having  thus  touched  on  the  subject  of  fo^^ging,  this  may  be 
tlie  proper  place  in  which  to  coimect  it  with  the  monitorial 
system,  whicli  we  must  presently  examine,  and  in  doing  so  we 
must  avail  <jurselves  of  the  experience  of  the  two  most  suceeasful 
modem  head-mastors  of  Rugby  and  Harrow. 

The  recent  occurrences  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  wliicli  we  have 
already  detailed,  has  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  address  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Vau^han,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated  with 
regiet,  does  not  ai)pear  ujK)n  the  published  documents  Ijeforc 
us.  Dr.  Vaughan's  printed  reply  is,  howi*ver,  now  before  us. 
The  Head  Master  of  Harrow  chiefly  scivtrns  what  we  must 
deliberately  designate  as  his  <iwn  iucaiKicity  and  mi^iconduct 
behind  tlie  shield  of  Dr.  Arnold's  name.  On  some  account^ 
w'v  are  di.si)ost.'d  to  sjjeak  wiili  great  reverence  of  Dr.  Anjold. 
That  hit  was  a  man  of  considerable  natural  talents,  of  great 
learning,  and  of  gtHxl  feeling,  will  not  now  l»e  questiouctL 
That  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  we  utterly  deny ;  tliat  he  enter- 
tained, as  a  consi*quence  of  this  ilefect,  a  variety  uf  crotchetd^ 
render* 'd  the  more  iniischievous  by  the  energy  of  his  character, 
we  1x'lit:ve ;  an<l  that  he  Wiis  in  all  main  resi)ects  in  a  false 
position,  we  an:  {KTi'ectly  satistied.  A  ])riest  himself,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  nd)ric  ot'  his  church,  hi'  exploded  the  notion 
of  a  Chiistian  priesthood  ;  too  eai'ne>t  a  Protestant  for  his  poo- 
tion,  he  desiderated  the  ]>oj>i>h  road-side  mementos  with  which 
he  li.'t«I  Ixx-n  t'aiiiiliarized  bv  his  eontim  ntal  travels*  and  endowed 
witii  noi  mdv  natin-al  but  Chri^tian  hunutnitv,  he  sanctioned  and 
adviTJUrd  the  eowanlly  and  aboniiuable  svbtem  of  fagging.  Lei 
us  h.rok  at  the  bjokeii  reed  ou  which  Dr.  Vuughau  retfta  the 
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weight  of  his  dulness  and  infirmity.     Hear  Dr.  Arnold  first,  on 

*  Corporal  Punishment'  *  Corporal  punishment^  it  is  said,  is 
degrading.  I  well  know  of  what  feelinff  this  is  the  expression ; 
it  originates  in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence 
which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian,  but  essentially  bar- 
barian. It  visited  Europe  in  former  times  with  all  the  curses 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of 
Jacobinism.' 

Of  this  dictum  Dr.  Yaughan  makes  full  use,  and  speaks  of 

*  modem  notions  of  personal  dignity,  and  modem  habits  of  pre- 
cocious manliness,'  adding  a  reference  to  '  a  few  cases  of  excep- 
tional excess  in  the  infliction  of  such  punishment,'  to  which 
we  shall  refer  hereafter.  Dr.  Yaughan  next  comes  to  the 
monitorial  system,-  . 

'There  are,'  he  says,  *in  every  public  school,  certain  minor 
offences,  against  manners  rather  than  against  morals — ^faults  of  turbu- 
lence, rudeness,  offensive  language,  annoyance  of  others,  petty  oppression 
and  tyranny,  &c. — which,  as  public  schools  are  at  present  constituted, 
lie  ordinarily  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  Masters,  and  might,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  be  committed  with  impunity.  Even  some 
ffraver  faults  might,  with  due  precautions  agamst  discovery,  long 
escape  the  eye  of  a  really  vigilant  Master.' 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  undeniable  pa&sage  in  Dr.  Yaughan's 
pamphlet  Unaer  the  merely  prefunctory  superintendence  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Yaughan,  we  can  well  imagine  that  not  only 
minor,  but  the  gravest  offences,  might  be  habitually  committed 
without  ever  vexing  his  soul  or  reaching  his  ear.  But  here,  too, 
he  hides  behind  the  segis  of  Arnold,  and  cites  a  passage  which 
many  of  the  admirers  of  the  latter  will  read  with  a  bludi. 

*■  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Masters  form,  or  can  form,  this  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Masters  for  the 
purpose ;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  home  government, 
the  boys  should  be  as  much  divided  as  they  are  at  their  respective 
homes.  There  should  be  no  greater  number  of  schoolfellows  living 
under  one  Master  than  of  brothers  commonly  living  under  one  parent: 
nay,  the  number  should  be  less,  inasmuch  as  there  is  wanting  that 
bond  of  natural  affection  which  so  greatly  fiBciHtates  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  gives  it  its  pecuHar  virtue.  Even  a  father  with  thirty  sons, 
all  below  the  age  of  manhood,  and  above  childhood,  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  govern  them  effectually — how  much  less  can  a  Master 
govern  tliirty  boys,  with  no  natural  bond  to  attach  them  either  to  him 
or  to  one  another !  He  may  indeed  superintend  their  government  of 
one  another ;  he  may  govern  them  tlirough  their  own  governors ;  but 
to  govern  them  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  effectively,  is,  I 
believe,  impossible.  And  hence,  if  you  have  a  large  hoarding-WihwA^ 
you  cannot  have  it  adeqimtely  governed  without  a  system  of  ragging.' 
— Dr.  Arnold,  as  above,  page  372. 
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This  respectable  defence  of  the  criminal  sluggishness  of  m 
Head  Master  suffices  to  reassure  Dr.  Yaughan  against  the  obloqOT 
which  his  administration  of  Harrow  has  so  ju^y  incurred  ffe 
boldly  writes  his  endorsement  upon  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
^  Hence/  he  says,  '  arises  the  old  custom  of  fagging.  It  is  a 
memento  of  monitorial  authority.  ♦  ♦  «  This  islthe  ordinary 
assertion  of  monitorial  power.'  Now  it  becomes  important  to 
inquire  what  is  involved  in  this  system  of  fagging  so  highfy 
sanctioned  ?  It  involves  the  daily  practice  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny,  and  the  most  galling  degradation.  The  black- 
ing of  shoes  and  the  running  of  errands  are  small  matters  for 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  to  be  subjected  to ;  but  cruel  floggings 
and  persecutions,  and  even  fatal  exertions  of  juvenile  barbarisniy 
must  at  least  be  quite  as  well  known  to  the  head  masters  of 
Rugby  and  Harrow  as  to  om*selve8,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
notorious  to  the  public.  If  our  memory  serves  us,  we  owe  to 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine'  the  details  in  which  one  boy  was  drowned 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  those  we  have  already 
given  in  our  accoimt  of  the  late  outrage  at  Rugby;  while  in 
another  case  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  our  great 
public  schools,  a  fag  was  punished  by  being  placed  upon  a  fire> 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  surgeon  who  attended  him, 
that  he  died  in  a  few  days  from  the  frightful  injuries  he  received. 
The  case  came  before  a  coroner's  jury,  but,  through  the  influence 
of  the  school  authorities,  was  compromised  and  hushed.  Such 
cases,  from  their  very  flagrancy,  are  likely  to  become  known ;  but 
who  can  tell,  or  even  imagine,  the  daily  sufferings,  degradation^ 
and  tortures  which  happen  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  not  to  mention 
other  public  schools,  imder  the  supine  incapacity  of  a  Vaughan, 
or  the  cold  philosophy  of  an  Arnold. 

While  establishing  the  connexion  between  the  monitorial 
system  and  fagging.  Dr.  Vaughan  might  fairly  have  mentioned 
fighting  as  an  innocent  adjunct  of  the  same  system.  A  friend 
of  ours,  who  had  acted  as  an  examiner  at  Rugby,  told  us,  that 
in  crossing  the  play-ground  in  company  with  the  master  (we 
will  not  startle  our  readers  with  mentioning  his  name),  he  wit- 
nessed one  of  these  disgusting  encounters,  which*he  understood 
had  been  proceeding  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  master  on  his  tacit  permission  of  such 
brutalities,  but  was  informed  in  reply  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  them,  as  they  were  essential  to  the  present  constitution 
of  our  public  schools. 

We  were  once  in  a  company  with  a  barrister,  educated  at 
another  of  our  public  schools,  who  coolly  told  us,  to  our  unspeak- 
able disgust,  that  he  had  been  the  backer  of  a  young  gentleman, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  most  respected  noblemen  in  the  British 
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peerage,  who,  after  fighting  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  died 
upon  the  ground.  He  stated  that  he  carried  off  the  corpse  upon 
his  shoulders ;  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
newspapers,  which  had  reported  that  he  had  phed  him  with 
brandy,  whereas,  he  said,  he  liad  only  bathed  his  hands  with 
brandy  when  they  were  too  much  swollen  to  allow  of  his  clenching 
his  fists ! 

Even  Dr.  Vaughan  seems  to  be  aware  that  some  supervision 
over  the  members  of  a  public  school  is  necessary  when  they  are 
away  from  the  master's  class-room,  but  his  observations  on  this 
subject  are  so  utterly  silly,  that  had  we  not  seen  his  name  on 
the  title<page  of  his  pamphlet,  we  should  have  attributed  them 
to  one  of  the  youngest  boys  in  the  school,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  was  7iot  a  fag. 

'  You  may  adopt  what  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called  the 
foreign  school,  or  the  private  school,  system.  You  may  create  a  body 
of  ushers,  masters  of  a  lower  order,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
follow  boys  into  their  hours  of  recreation  and  rest,  avowedly  as  spies, 
coercing  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  or  reporting  to  their  superior 
what  such  ohservation  has  gleaned.  This  is  consistent  and  intelligible. 
Euinous  to  that  which  has  been  r^;arded  as  the  great  glory  of  an 
English  public  school — its  free  development  of  character,  its  social 
expansiveuess,  in  short,  its  liberty,^ 

Free  development  of  character! — Social  expansiveness ! — 
Liberty  !  With  an  honest  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  intemperate 
language  towards  gentlemen  occupying  such  a  position  as  Dr. 
Vaughan's,  can  we,  after  the  details  previously  published  respect- 
ing Harrow  School,  designate  this  otherwise  than  as  a  most  im- 
pudent affront  to  the  common-sense  of  society  ?  Elder  boys,  it 
appears,  are  to  supplement  a  head  master's  laziness ;  armed 
vnih.  his  authority  and  his  cane,  to  engage  with  their  fellows  at 
foot-ball  or  cricket,  on  the  ordinary  terms  of  the  game;  to  violate, 
at  their  arbitrary  will,  all  the  recognised  laws  of  play ;  to  charge 
on  their  schoolfellows  falsehood  and  imfaimess ;  and  if  a  word 
of  remonstrance  is  uttered,  to  inflict  a  brutal  punishment  on 
the  high-minded  boy  who  incurs  their  displeasure;  and  this  for 
the  sake  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  public  schools,  and 
for  its  free  development  of  character,  its  social  expansiveness, 
in  short,  its  libeHy  !  These  are  the  principles  of  moral  educa- 
tion entertained  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 
In  all  such  cases,  however  gross  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
the  boy  who  bears  the  function  of  monitor,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  constitute  him  the  plaintiff,  the  jury,  the  judge,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner, to  the  very  top  of  his  tyrannical  bent. 

Dr.  Vaughan  condemns  the  employment  of  subordinate  masters 
to   superintend  the  boys  out  of  school  hours  as  a  system  of 
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csinonnagc,  under  which  the  superintendent  would  be  bated  by 
the  hoys  m  a  spy ;  but  does  Dr.  Vaughon  think  it  impossible  thai 
liigh-nunded  men  might  be  selected  as  subordinate  masteri — 
men  with  sufficient  personal  dignity  and  self-respect  even  to  ioin 
in  the  amusements  of  their  pupils  without  damage  to  their 
authority,  and,  by  the  union  of  gentleness,  authority,  and  quiet 
remoustrauce,  to  chasten  their  characters,  while  they  insured 
their  respectful  affection  ?  If  Dr.  Vaughan  cannot  imagine  men 
so  qualified,  we  can.  But,  foniooth,  even  the  monitors  themselves 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  function  of  reporting  misconduct  to 
the  master,  but  must  be  entrusted  with  tne  cane,  to  be  used  at 
their  own  discretion ;  otherwise,  he  tells  us,  they  would  say — 
'  We  diil  not  come  here  to  be  luhers ;'  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
this  short-sighted  man  that  a  generous  boy  like  young  Stewart 
(for  example),  whose  nobility  of  l)ehaviour,  by  the  way,  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  and  casts  Dr.  yaug;han  and  Piatt  t<^tkcr  into 
tlie  shade  and  slough  of  absolute  plcbeianism,  might  ako  exclaim, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  vurtue — ^  I  did  not  come  here  to 
be  a  Jack  Ketch/ 

Dr.  Vaughan  intimated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmenton,  that 
this  system  shall  not  be  changed  while  he  is  head  master  of  Harrow. 
AVe  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  as  this  detestable  state  of  things  will 
incvltf.bly  ])o  blown  away  before  the  bhist  of  popular  censure,  the 
public  will  be  rid  of  a  master  as  naturally  and  incurably  incom- 
petent to 'govern  Harrow  School  as  he  is  to  occupy  the  Wooback 
or  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  tlie  Baltia 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  lamentable  in  its  way  than  thi:i 
late  atl'uir  at  Harrow,  the  details  of  which  have  been  given  ai  the 
comniciiccment  of  this  article.  The  monitorial  system  had 
existed,  it  api)ears,  before  Dr.  Vauglian's  accession  to  office,  though 
previously  ignored.  It  was,  however,  thenceforth  reoogniaed  ud 
legalized  by  his  own  regulations;  and  under  these  the  pretended 
ofi'eiicf  was  committed.  Its  particulant,  by  an  exception,  and  which 
fioiii  the  evidence  was  occasioned  by  the  private  iU-wiU  of  the 
monitor,  I'latt,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  were  nuide  known  to  Dr.  Vaughan. 
He  sanctioned  the  infliction  of  the  jmnishmeut  by  Piatt,  and  re^ 
conniifiitied  submission  to  Stewart  All  the  monitors  were  present, 
:ill  c(iitM  uted  to  the  inrtiction,  and  not  one  uttered  a  word  of 
reiiioii>t ranee  against  the  firolongiHl  brutality  of  the  execution. 
The  illju^i(^s  intlictid  necessitatcil  uMirgical  re{x>rt,  and  under  all 
the  tnituii*  of  the  ])iinishiticut,  young  Stewart  pens  a  letter  to  his 
i<itli«i'.  iu  whirh  he  .sivs  that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  'excessively  kind' 
to  him  in  th(  inti  ivicw.  An  a})(>h^gist  in  the  *  Times'  declares 
x\i\\{  t]i'.>  s<\<.riiy  iiiMsi  have  been  an  e.xceptional  case,  and  yet, 
with  siii^^iilar  uljtu.^fiit's.sut'  h>gic.  adds,  that  if  the  nufierer,  instead 
ol  Im  lug  H  young  gcnilcmun,  had  been  named  SSiubbs  or  Orubbs, 
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the  matter  never  would  have  come  before  the  public.  This  of 
itself  implies,  especially  as  coming  from  a  public  school  boy,  that 
such  occurrences  are  common.  We  have  already  taken  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  very  paucity  of  evidence  as  to  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  monastic  institutions  constitutes  a  reason  for  a  searching 
and  authoritative  supervision ;  and  we  say  again,  that  the  same 
surveillance  Ls  equally  required  in  our  public  schools.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  late  debate,  expressed  his  conviction  that  no 
English  gentleman  would  suffer  his  children  to  be  ill  treated ;  and 
yet  here  is  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  forced  through  a 
stream  in  November,  and  then  thrashed  while  being  dragged  by 
the  hair  of  his  head ;  and  the  son  of  a  British  peer  caned  by  a 
brutal  monitor  until  he  is  necessarily  confined  to  his  bed  for  days, 
and  had  his  health  been  delicate,  would  probably  have  carried 
his  injuries  to  an  early  grave. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  young  tyrant  in  this  latter  case, 
further  than  to  say  that  he  can  only  be  protected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  youth,  and  the  hateful  influences  under  which  he 
has  been  educated,  from  the  lasting  punishment  of  expulsion  from 
all  respectable  society.  His  shabby  apology  for  an  apology  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  which  he  requested  hmi  to  bum  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  it,  stamps  his  character  at  once  as  imutterably  mean,  while 
the  reply  of  yoimg  Stewart,  desiring  to  stand  with  him  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  evinces  a  generosity  which  is  to  our  minds 
exceedingly  touching.  Of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  and 
Dr.  Vaughan,  we  can  scarcely  trust  oimselves  to  speak  freely. 
The  Judge  at  once  accepts  the  ex-parte  statement  of  his  son, 
declares  his  conduct  as  imexceptionable,  and  uses  language  to  the 
Head  Master  with  respect  to  his  degradation  from  the  monitor- 
ship,  which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  courteous  threat.  We 
hear,  sometimes,  a  panegyric  peculiarly  British,  on  what  is  called 
the  judicial  mind — a  purity  of  judgment  incapable  of  personal 
bias — which  alone  bents  the  ermine  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Bench.  But  how  can  this  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  who 
at  once  rushes  into  the  lists  in  favour  of  the  aggressor,  and 
designates  the  victim  as  *a  contumacious  boy,  smarting  with 
resentment  and  the  mortification  of  wounded  pride ;'  on  which 
the  Earl  comments,  with  his  accustomed  gentleness,  *  that  he  was 
a  generous  boy,  "smarting,"  indeed,  but  not  "  with  resentment,'* 
and  "  wounded,"  indeed  (though  short  of  "  mortification"),  but 
not  with  "  pride." '  Our  readers  will  probably  hope  that  they 
may  never  be  brought  before  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  in  a  case  of  brutal 
assault,  except,  indeed,  as  criminals,  in  which  case  they  may  hope 
to  be  dismissed  from  court  as  of  unexceptionable  character. 

Of  Dr.  Vaughan's  conduct. throughout  this  disgusting  case,  we 
feel  it  diflScult  to  speak  in  such  terms  as  fall  within  the  limits  of 
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fair  and  honourable  criticism.  He  first  sanctions,  and,  by  his 
authoritative  limitations,  prescribes  the  system  under  which  these 
abominations  are  practised,  which,  as  we  are  told  by  their  de- 
fenders, would  have  been  confined,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  others 
to  the  precincts  of  Harrow,  had  the  victim  been  a  '  Stubbs'  or  a 
'  Grubbs.'  He  hears  the  nominal  offence,  which  had  it  been 
committed  against  any  other  player  in  the  game  would  have  been 
no  offence  at  all.  He  dccUnes  to  hear  the  defence ;  he  sanctions 
the  infliction  of  an  unlimited  pimi8]m:ient  by  a  tyrannical  coxcomb^ 
who  in  his  letter  to  his  father  only  condescends  to  name  him  at 
'  Yaughan'  (a  piece  of  puppyism  which,  though  Mr.  Baron  Piatt 
does  not  notice  it,  deserved  a  sound  application  of  the  birch) ; 
he  then  degrades  Piatt  for  the  veiy  act  he  had  sanctioned,  and 
next,  if  Piatt  is  to  be  believed,  assured  him  that  he  punished  him 
not  because  he  thought  he  deserved  it,  but  solely  from  regard  to 
what  people  might  say.  We  say, '  if  Piatt  is  to  be  befieved ;' 
but  we  must  remember  that  he  had  probably  been  himaelf  a  fag, 
and  that  servitude  and  degradation  are  the  natural  parents  of 
falsehood.  This  may  be  a  lie,  and  Dr.  Yaughan  may  not  have  m 
utterly  disgraced  himself  as  to  have  adopted  this  contemptible 
shift  If  Piatt  lias  not  been  guilty  of  the  most  direct  and 
calumnious  falsehood.  Dr.  Yaugnan  ought  immediAtely  to  be 
deposed  from  the  head  mastership  of  Harrow  School 

And  now,  to  review  the  case  in  a  few  words ; — ^what  is  the  cha- 
racter which  the  system  of  our  pubhc  schools  (for  we  are  taught 
by  the  best  e\ddence  supplied  by  the  London  press  to  believe  that 
tliev  are  all  alike)  must  necessaxily  impress  on  the  rising  gentiy 
ana  aiiKtocracy  of  this  country  ?  \Ve  suggest  the  answer  without 
he-sitatioiL  From  ton  years  old  to  fourteen,  mental  degradauuo, 
cowardice,  and  duplicity  ;  thence  to  eighteen,  selfishness^  cnieliT, 
and  despotism.  An  advocate  in  the  '  Times*  declares  that  they 
have  produced  our  brightest  ornaments  in  Church  and  State,  la 
a  few  select  int>tauces  we  grant  tiiis  to  be  true ;  but  wc  think  it 
capable  of  demonstration  that  their  eminence  was  in  spite  of  tkeir 
training,  and  not  in  consequence  of  it.  One  of  the  greatest  men 
of  tins  generation  has  recorded  his  opinion  ui  the  '  £dinbin|Hi 
Review/  that  feebleness  of  intellect  and  contiactedness  uf 
general  principles  are  the  characteristics  of  the  students  of  our 
miiversities,  which,  sis  is  well  known,  are  mainly  supplied  by  our 
public  schools.  Of  our  universities  we  say  nothing.  We  w«U 
recollect  the  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  with  which  John 
FusttT  once  designated  them  to  us  sis  the  *  starry  eyes  of  £uro|ie|* 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  them  as  the  most 
usC'I(;ss  corpomtions,  as  compared  with  their  bulk  and  pretenBOD, 
in  tlie  whole  civilized  world.  But  against  their  nurseries,  the 
public  schools,  we  must  bring  a  heavier  charge :  their  syvteia 
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operating  on  the  more  plastic  znind  of  youth  is,  as  at  present  con* 
stituted,  only  fitted  to  create  a  character  of  servility  and  selfish* 
ness;  tyranny  in  the  state,  represented  by  the  judge  Inrhosaid 
that  ^  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,' 
and  by  the  lx>roughmongenn^  duke,  who  declared  '  he  might  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own ;  while  in  the  Church,  commencing 
with  a  sneaking  servitude^  and  going  on  to  an  unmanly  despotism, 
it  matures  the  character  of  a  Laud,  a  Bonner,  and  a  Aorsley ; 
fostering  all  the  passions  which  the  Christian  religion  condemns, 
and  inciting  to  acts  over  which  it  hai^  the  denunciations  of  a 
righteous  retribution. 


Art.  YIII. — A  BUI  to  Make  Better  FrtmeianfortheMafuyementtf 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  JBstatee, 

2.  A  Bill  to  Believe  the  dergy  of  the  T/hited  Church  qfMiyUni  and 

Ireland,  Besident  in  the  Chlomee,  from  wn/y  DuMlvby  as  to  the 
Holding  of  Meetings  in  such  Colonies  for  the  Begulation  (}f 
Ecclesiastical  Affaio's  therein, 

3.  A  Bill  to  CoMtinae  B.er  Mt^estjf's  Commissioufir  Building  JSTew. 

ChurdLes. 

4.  A  BUI  to  Amend  ike  Law  Belating  to  Mimster^  Mtmej/  and  4le 

Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  AjBt» 

5.  A  Bill  to  Make  Further  ProvisUm  for  the  Good  Chvemment  ami 

Extension  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Oaford  and  of  the  Colleges  thereiti^ 
Bills  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  Session  ISM.* 

Up  to  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing,  there  have  been 
during  this  present  session  fifty-four  divisions  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Twenty-six  of  them  have  been  taken  on  eccle- 
siastical questions,  and,  in  all,  the  government  has  voted  against 
the  side  of  reli^ous  liberty.  In  many  of  these  divisions  they 
have  been  left  m  a  minonty  by  their  ordinary  supporters,  and 
have  been  saved  from  defeat  by  the  more  congenial  temperaxaent 
of  the  opposition  members.  Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
the  divisions  on  the  ministers*  money  question ;  in  one  only  of 
which,  out  of  seven,  a  severe  whip  of  their  immediate  satelhtei^ 
and  a  friendly  rescinding  of  their  former  votes  on  the  part  of 
Mes^srs.  W.  Brown,  Sir  B.  Hall,  W.  O.  Stanley,  R.  A.  Thicknesse, 
and  James  Wliatman,  obtained  for  them  a  majority  of  two  without 
euimting  their  Derbyite  supporters. 

Nor  can  we  recognise  tne  measures  of  the  government  as 
founding  4my  more  satisfactory  claim  than  their  votes,  to  the 
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8upi)ort  which  dissenting  members  have  hitherto  rendered  them, 
as  freely,  it  miist  be  admitted,  and  we  rather  think  more  reliably, 
than  any  other  section  of  members  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
House.  Remembering  what  passed,  and  wliat  is  passing,  with 
reference  to  the  Charitable  Trusts  and  Canadian  Clergy  Unserves 
Acts,  and  the  Dissenters'  Marriages  and  Chapels'  Registration 
Bills  of  last  session,  and  the  Irish  Ministers'  Money  Bill,  the 
Colonial  Clergy  Reserves  Bill,  the  Church  Building  Acts  Con- 
tinuance Bill,  the  Oxford  Reform  Bill,  and  Lord  Blandford's  Epis- 
copal and  Capitular  Estates  Bill — we  cannot  yet  say  anybotly's 
Church-rate  Abolition  Bill — of  thissession,  remembering  all'this,  wo 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  the  declaration  of  a  dissenting' 
M.P.  high  in  general  confidence :  '  The  coalition  government  is 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  giving  the  dissenters  nothing ;  and  I 
am  glad  it  is  so,  for  that  tells  us  what  we  have  to  do/ 

"W  e  have  commented  upon  some  of  these  measures  as  occasion 
brought  them  into  our  monthly  summaries.  But  it  will,  we 
think,  place  beyond  cavil  the  view  which  we  arc  desirous  to  L\v 
before  our  readers  of  the  actual  relations  between  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  if  we  now  shortly  state  the  points  in  each 
together. 

The  Cliaritable  Trusts  Act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  necessarr 
measure.     We  would  have  consented  that  there  should  be  no 
exemptions  from  it.      We  mean,  deliberately,  that  we  shoulil 
have  been  willing,  in  onler  to  avoid  difficulty,  that  even  such 
cases  should  have  l>cen  includeil  as,  although  not  within  the 
mischief  to  be  remedied,  were  brought  witlun  the  Act  by  the 
unavoidable  exigencies  of  language.     But  if  there  were  to  he 
exem])tions,  they  should  be  fmmeil  u|X)n  a  recognisable  prin- 
ciple, and,  subject  to  the  above  limitation,  should  bo  concedeti 
to  all  the  cases  within   it.      Now  we  have   received    commu- 
nications from  many  dissenters,  whose  cases  are  evidently  but 
types  of  a  class,  and  who  now  find  themselves  uncovered  by  the 
ngid  narrowness  of  the  provisions  introduced  on  their  behalf. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Roman-catholic  foundations  in  the  kingdom  an 
excHi])ted  in  the  lump  for  two  years,  with  the  understandiiig  that 
they  may,during  that  period,  legi.slate  themselves  whoUy  out  of  the 
Act.  We  are  not  anxious  to  make  complaint  that  in  the  first  print  of 
the  bill  London  University  was  not  nnmed,  like  Durham,  along  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.    It  had  hardly  then  acquired  the  position 
whicli  rendered  it  likely  to  hi*  recollected  by  the  draftsmen  of  acts 
of  parlinnit'iLt;  and,  indeed,  it  is  still,  unlike  Durham, only  a  govern- 
ment board.     But  it.s  claim  to  equality  was  represented  to  Lord 
Abenlecn  in  a  nu-uioriul  signed  by  most  of  the  College  'Heails,' 
and  was  iinmodiately  recognised,  with  his  expressed  approval 
and  that  of  tlio  Lord  Chancel  lor,  by  the  House  of  Lonfai    Whpo, 
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however,  the  exemption  clause  came  up  in  the  Commons,  London 
University  and  its  Colleges  were  again  struck  out,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  without  notice  to  the  House,  and  without 
communication  to  the  memorialists.  Upon  urgent  remonstrances, 
Lord  Aberdeen  oflFered  to  restore  the  University,  but  not  the 
Colleges.  The  offer  was  declined,  and  the  government  only 
gained  their  point  by  the  aid  of  the  Derbyite  benches.  Now,  the 
catholic  seminaries,  it  will  be  observed,  are  provided  for  by  the 
two  years'  clause  ;  and  in  asserting  our  belief  that  this  policy  was 
expressly  aimed  at  the  dissenting  colleges,  we  speak  of  that  in 
which  we  were  at  the  time  personally  engaged,  and  in  which  our 
communications  were  so  direct  and  distinct  as  to  warrant  us  in 
now  declining  to  accept  any  denial  of  the  animus  we  have  im- 
puted. The  hostile  interference  originated  with  a  former  colleague 
of  Lord  John  Russell's,  now  a  leading  senator  of  London 
University. 

The  passage  of  the  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves*  Act  has  been 
frequently  sinc^  referred  to  as  a  painful  story.  Introduced  by 
Sir  W.  Molesworth  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conceding  to  the 
colony  the  control  of  its  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  other  affairs, 
and  of  freeing  the  mother  country  from  all  further  liability  as  well 
a.s  control  therein,  it  was  afterwards  altered  by  Lord  John 
Russell  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  colonial  clergy  an 
imperial  guarantee.  The  discovery  that  this  guarantee  was 
invalid  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  saved  the  bill  on  the 
third  reading.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  stated 
his  belief  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  would  not  secularize  the 
clergy  reserves.  We  must  now  add  the  information  of  complaints 
recently  received  in  this  country  from  a  responsible  soiu*ce,  of  a 
probably  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  office  to 
verify  this  belief.  An  union  is  being  effected,  as  is  understood 
luuler  its  auspices,  between  the  Episcopalian  and  CathoUc  parties 
ill  the  Canadian  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tne  late 
act  from  being  carried  out  by  the  colony. 

'  When  Lysander  found  the  lion's  skin  too  short,  he  eked  it 
out  with  a  fox's.'  The  hold  which  the  tractarian  party  in  the 
Church  have  obtained  of  the  colonial  pulpit  has  proved  fatal,  by  the 
jealousy  it  has  awakened  at  home,  to  all  the  Protean  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  obtain  for  them  legislative  power.  From  1 850  down- 
wards we  have  waded,  somewhat  painfully,  through  all  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's bishops'  and  clergy  bills,  and  all  the  debates  upon  them. 
We  cannot  complain  that  our  labour  was  unprofitable,  for  we  are 
conscious  of  having  obtained  by  means  of  it  a  distincter  conception 
of  the  character  of  Bottom's  dream.  *  It  was  past  the  wit  ot  man 
to  find  out  what  it  was  hke.'  The  measure  now  before  the  House 
■comprises  as  much  bewilderment  in  its  solitaiy  section  as  all  the 
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multitudmous  provisoes  of  its  predecessors  together.  It  professes  to 
enable  the  metropolitans  and  clergy  of  colonial  dioceses  to  meet 
and  agree  upon  regulations,  &c. ;  but  such  regulations  are  to 
have  no  force  by  virtue  of  the  act  which  authorizes  their  passinjg. 
It  seems  to  have  had  all  the  effect  upon  the  House  that  Sin 
is  represented  as  producing  upon  the  heavenly  host.  At  first 
it  was,  we  believe,  in  some  danger  of  being  passed  from  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  than  haimles&  At 
length  suspicion  was  awakened,  and  several  gentlemen  tried  their 
hands  at  rendering  the  bill  innocuous.  Sir  John  Pakington  on 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  Miall,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  on  the 
other,  framed  clauses  which,  if  carried,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, take  all  the  virtue  (or  vice)  out  of  the  measoie.  To 
Mr.  Dunlop  belongs  the  merit  of  an  exact  perception  and  an 
artistic  avoidance  of  the  point  of  danger.  The  ffrand  evil  of  the 
biU  consists  in  its  ivords.  No  Act  of  Parliament  has  up  to 
this  time  recognised  a  colonial  '  metropolitan'  or  *  diocese,'  nor, 
consequently,  a  colonial  bishop,  having,  as  such,  territorial  jurifl- 
diction  by  law ;  nor,  consequently,  an  Established  Church  in  the 
colonies.  The  passing  of  a  measure  using  these  terms  would 
have  been  a  legislative  recognition  of  its  existence,  which  time 
and  events  would  develop  at  leisure.  Mr.  Dunlop  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  technical  words,  and  to  replace  them  by  equivalent 
expressions,  differing  only  in  not  carrying  with  them  the  force  of 
a  verbmn  artis.  It  had  also  been  observed  that,  although  the 
regulations  of  the  new  colonial  sjmods  were  not  to  be  IwiOy  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  legal,  so  that  bishops  could  act  under  their 
sanction  in  a  way  from  which  the  very  arbitrariness  of  their  pre- 
sent power  precludes  them ;  and  the  avowed  authorship  of  the 
measure  among  the  colonial  episcopate  justified  the  assumption 
that  one  great  object  of  the  bill  was  to  render  the  bishops' power 
practically  usable.  To  meet  this  double  danger,  Mr.  Miall  pro- 
posed an  amendment  rendering  nugatory  any  act  done  by  the 
bishop  by  virtue  of  any  synodical  regulation.  Mr.  Dunlop  has^ 
we  hope,  practically  succeeded.  He  certainly  had  the  House 
distinctly  with  him  upon  the  point  of — ^No  Established  Church 
in  the  Colonies.  The  other  amendments  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed. But  it  has  needed  all  the  watchfulness  of  our  members 
merely  to  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  a  measure  for  establishing 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies,  and  enormously  increaong 
its  powers ;  and  this  just  at  the  moment  when  Lord  John  Russell 
is  telling  public  meetings  of  his  gratification  in  that  the  colonies 
are  now  being  left  to  themselves,  and  that  all  interference  from 
the  home  government  is  at  an  end. 

With  respect  to  the  Dissentei-s'  Marriage  and  Chapel  Registra- 
tion Bills,  we  think  dissenters  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  points 
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involved  in  them.  Lord  John  Russell,  it  will  be  remembered, 
withdrew  them  at  the  close  of  last  session  on  the  ground  of 
*  difficulties'  having  arisen.  It  was  then  imderstood  that  objec- 
tion was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians  to  being  compelled 
to  register  themselves  by  their  distinctive  denominational  name, 
and  that  they  olnected  to  the  bills  passing  at  all  on  the  ground 
that  the  title  '  rroteetant  Dissenters'  was  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  law — a  view  of  the  case,  which,  when  first  pre- 
sented to  us,  undoubtedly  did  not  command  much  of  our  sym- 
pathy. Further  communications  have  satisfied  us,  and  we  think 
will  enable  us  to  satisfy  oiur  readers,  that  in  whatever  shape  the 
objection  may  have  been  taken,  the  principle  of  it  lies  much 
deeper.  The  objection  is  really  one  of  eviaence.  With  what- 
ever safeguard  it  be  necsssary  to  surroimd  the  marriage  ceremony, 
it  is  all  important  that,  that  ceremony  once  performed,  its  proof 
shall  be  easy  and  indisputable.  Thus  only  can  you  secure  the 
peace  of  families  and  the  due  succession  to  property.  Upon  this 
principle  it  was  always  the  rule,  that  although  marriage  must 
be  solemnized  in  some  place  provided  or  recognised  by  law,  proof 
on  that  point  should  not  afterwards  be  required  The  produc- 
tion of  the  proper  officer's  books,  or  of  a  certified  extract  record- 
ing the  fact  of  marriage,  was  always  sufficient  So  it  was  in  our 
churches;  but  so  it  is  not  in  our  cnapela  According  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  according  to  the  bills  to  which  objection  is  made^ 
it  is  part  of  the  necessary  proof  of  a  dissenter's  marriage  to  show 
that  the  chapel  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed  was  a  place 
legally  registered  by  compliance  with  all  the  technical  provisions 
of  the  Registration  Act  Were  the  objection  to  this  a  point  of 
honour  only,  it  ought  not  to  be  sHghted.  But  it  is  one  of  grave  prac- 
tical importance.  Doubts  are  intimated  at  the  Registrar-General's 
office  whether,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  late  act,  any  dissenting 
chapel  can  now  be  legally  registered  for  the  purposes  of  marriage, 
and  consequently  whether  any  marriage  celebrated  in  a  dis- 
senting chapel  since  the  date  of  the  act  is  valid.  We  believe 
that  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
Society,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board,  are  now  united  in  a  deter- 
mination to  alter  the  billa 

Irish  ministers'  money  is  a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
imposed  by  an  act  of  Charles  II.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant 
incumbent  It  is  levied  only  on  the  principal  Catholic  towns 
of  Ireland,  Protestant  Ulster  being  exempted.  The  tax  has 
worse  incidents,  but  the  above  are  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
bill  which  the  government  perseveres  in  pressing.  In  1 848,  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  its 
abohtion,  and  the  provision  of  a  substitute  from  the  (Irish)  eccle- 
siastical commission  fund.     The  fund,  which  was  then  reported 
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adequate,  has  now  permanently  doubled,  and  is  in  course  of 
further  increase ;  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  commissioners 
have  fimded  X'60,000  from  their  surplus  revenue.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts  the  government  resisted  Mr.  Fagan's  motion  for 
giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee; 
and  the  seven  divisions  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  outset,  in 
whicli  one  hundred  and  sixty*  of  their  supporters  voted  against 
them,  were  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  saving  to  the  church 
£1 5,000,  or  as  Sir  John  Young  says  £7500  a  year.  By  the 
seriousness  of  the  risk,  we  may  estimate  the  value  attached  to 
the  object  That  object  is  the  preservation  of  the  taxing  power 
of  tlie  *  establishment' — in  England,  we  may  be  assured,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  The  opposition  lobby  was  seen  to  be  fiUed  with 
dissenters  more  than  with  Irish  members,  and  the  battle  fought 
was  not  for  ministers'  money  but  for  church-ratea 

Our  readei*s  will  hardly  require  us  to  complete  in  full  detail 
an  induction  in  which  we  already  fear  to  have  become  wearisome 
Lord  Palmerstou  has  been  strongly  pressed  for  his  Church  Rate 
Abolition  Bill.  It  is  not  yet  prepared  ;  and  since  the  last 
question  in  the  House,  it  is  said  that  an  immediate  subordinate 
at  the  Home-office  has  descended  to  the  subterfuge  of  expluning 
that  his  lordship's  expression  of '  not  ready  until  cSter  Easter'  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  promise  that  the  bill  should  then  be 
'  brought  in.'  Me^mtime  (to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  Ministers'  Money  Bill),  Lord  Blandford  s  bill  pre- 
cluding the  application,  as  a  church-rate  substitute,  of  the  surplus 
income  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  estates,  is  being  presseu  on 
with  government  connivance.  We  use  the  word  'connivance,' 
knowing  that  Lord  Palmerston's  attention  has  been  specially 
called  to  the  point,  and  that  nothing  is  being  done,  xbe  one 
great  concesdiuu  which  Mr.  Hadfield's  energy  has  extorted  is  the 
limitation  to  two  years  instead  of  ten  of  tlic  Church  Building 
Acts  Continuance  Bill ;  of  wliich  none  of  its  promoters  profess 
to  know  anything  except  that  Mr.  Uorsman  knows  too  much. 

Without  dwelling,  then,  on  these,  not  minor  details — ^for  the 
church-rate  bill  alone  will  be  a  tost  of  the  government  dis- 
position worth  all  the  experiences  of  a  session — we  proceed  at 
once  to  tlie  Oxford  L^niversity  Reform  Bill.  Short  of  their  actual 
admission,  nothing  could  well  have  been  more  satisfisctoiy  to 
dissenters  than  the  apparent  spirit  in  which  tliis  measure  wm 
introduced  and  received.  But  as  »Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  on  the 
introihiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  we  must  thank  Loiti 
John  Russell  morr  for  his  speech  than  for  his  bilL    The  latter  has 

*  The  nmiiber  is  usually  stated  at  120.    The  last  four  diviuons  raised  it 

to  160. 
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already  become  unsatisfactory  even  to  those  who  are  only  anxious 
for  a  reform  measure.  Among  gentlemen  of  this  class  it  is  common 
to  hear  something  like  sharp  practice  imputed  to  Lord  John 
Russell  in  having  obtained  general  sympathy  for  a  bill  which  in 
real  effect  and  animus  differs  so  materially  from  his  speech.  It 
is  common  also  to  hear  him  exonerated  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  its  details, 
and  that  he,  in  fact,  rehed  wholly  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  again,  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibiHty, 
without  abundant  exercise  of  diplomacy  and  its  incidents,  of 
bringing  together  two  such  discordant  elements  as  Oxford  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  It  is  urged  that  if  the  latter  had  been  made 
fully  percipient  of  the  actual  results  of  his  measure,  he  would 
never  have  committed  himself  to  its  introduction ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  bill  had  not  contained  every  guarantee 
against  its  own  working,  it  would  never  have  been  aSowed  to 
reach  the  Lords.  However  this  may  be,  and  we  certainly 
believe  that  there  is  truth  in  it,  the  bill  is  not  that  grand 
measure  of  University  reform  which  the  dissenters  have  been 
quietly  but  industriously  charged  with  sectarianism  for  jeopar- 
dizing, by  the  inopportune  obtrusion  of  their  'private  and 
particular'  claims.  It  is  not  the  one  government  measure  with 
which  the  war  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere,  or  which  cannot 
be  made  far  more  valuable  by  the  delay  of  a  session.  The  three 
great  points  of  Oxford  reform  were  the  following.  The  University 
was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  despotism  of  the  college  *  Heads ;' 
a  liberalizing  spirit  was  to  be  imparted  and  secured  to  its  future 
government  by  means  chiefly  of  the  eflFective  organization  of  the 
professor iat ;  and  by  a  redistribution  of  fellowships,  the  large 
endowments  of  the  colleges  were  to  be  made  available  to  general 
merit.  By  the  actual  measure  the  first  and  third  of  these 
objects  are  not  secured,  and  the  second  is  to  all  appearance  pre- 
cluded. A  few  words  as  to  each  point.  According  to  the  new 
constitution  of  the  University  nineteen  members  out  of  the  twenty- 
five  of  the  hebdomadal  council  are  to  be  elected  and  removable 
by  congregation  ;  with  which,  by  virtue  of  its  other  powers,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  supreme  power  in  the  University  will 
practically  rest  In  this  body  the  collegiate  element  prevails  in 
the  proportion  of  about  200  to  30 ;  and  of  the  sections  of  which 
the  collegiate  element  is  composed  twenty-four  are  *  Heads/ 
about  one  hundred  (tutors)  are  appointed  and  removable  at  their 
pleasure,  and  almost  the  entire  remainder,  although  having 
ceased  to  be  removable,  owe  to  them  their  appointment  and 
position.  If,  instead  of  the  expression  *  not  secured,'  we  had  said 
'  frustrated,'  we  think  that  upon  these  facts  we  should  hardly 
have  been  accused  of  an  over-statement     We  must  add  that  the 
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subordinate  details  appear  to  us  to  be  carefully  arranged  to  the 
same  end.  To  select  one  instance.  The  weight  of  the  profeasors 
must  be  afFected  by  their  independence,  and  that  must  depend 
upon  the  provision  for  their  endowment  This  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  college  fellowships.  But  no  college  need  contribute 
unless  it  has  twenty  fellowships ;  and  colleges  may  raise  the 
value  of  their  fellowships,  and  so  diminish  the  number,  to  an 
extent  which  enables  them  to  render  this  portion  of  the  bill 
practically  inoperative.  We  sincerely  wish  that  the  proofis  were 
not  already  before  the  public  of  their  willingness  to  do  sa 

With  regard  to  the  second  object,  the  retention  of  predo- 
minating iniluence  on  the  part  of  the  college  Heads  will  be  felt, 
we  think,  to  justify  our  complaint  of  its  frustration.  But  we  ma^ 
say  also  that  if  the  present  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  the  Um- 
versity  are  surely  strong  enough  in  themselves  to  prevent  any 
fear  of  a  liberalizing  spirit  appearing  in  its  action,  those  ten- 
dencies are  aggravated  by  the  bill  The  effect  of  clauses  35 
and  36  is,  admittedly,  to  increase  considerably  the  relative 
number  of  fellows  in  holy  orders;  and  of  these,  it  is  odd  to  note, 
as  showing  the  minute  caution  of  the  anti-reforming  par^,  that 
a  longer  tenuie  of  their  fellowship  is  obtained  for  clerks,  who  will 
practically  have  received  their  licenses  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  being  residents  will  have  most  power  of  mckking  their  posi- 
tion available.  Well  might  Mr.  Gladstone  say  *  we  have  con- 
ceded ourselves  out  of  all  opposition.'  The  question  has  begun 
to  be,  What  is  left,  worthy  of  it  ? 

The  third  change,  that  of  opening  the  college  fcUowships  has 
a  great  appearance — not  so  great,  however,  but  that  the  fri^ds 
of  the  bill  are  able  to  make  its  non-existence  the  ground  of  their 
non-interference  on  behalf  of  dissenters.  It  is  said  to  us  freely, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  good  faith,  that  the  government 
measure  is  merely  an  organization  bill ;  that  if  it  effected  any 
redistribution  of  revenues,  the  dissenters  would  be  fairly  entitled 
to  complain  of  being  excluded  from  its  benefits ;  but  that  inafip 
much  as  it  is  merely  intended  to  put  the  University  in  a  position 
facilitating  the  very  change  they  want,  it  is  unreasonable  in  them 
to  reject  what  is  so  obviously  a  large  instalment  of  their  claim. 
The  force  of  this  is  so  much  relied  on,  that  it  is  even  said  to  be 
now  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to  oppose  Mr.  Heywood's  motion 
on  that  ground.  Really  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  deal  with 
either  the  facts  or  the  arguments.  We  are  first  told  that  wc 
ought  to  help  in  forcing  the  bill  through  the  legislature,  because 
it  opens  the  college  fellowships ;  and  upon  our  asking  why  we 
should  be  acting  parties  to  confining  this  benefit  to  one  religious 
denomination,  it  is  immediately  replied  to  us,  that,  practically 
speaking,  the  college  fellowships  will  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
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are,  having  long  become  to  a  large  extent  by  custom  the  open 
endowments  which  it  is  now  proposed  they  should  be  by  law; 
and  that  all  that  the  bill  does  is,  by  an  improved  organization,  to 
render  the  University  more  probably  willing  to  admit  dissenters 
at  some  future  time.  As  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  a 
merely  enabling  bill  would  not  suffice  for  the  smaller  changes  in 
contemplation,  but  that  compulsory  provisions  are  essential  even 
for  these,  we  should  hardly  in  any  case  be  enamoure4  of  the  oflfer 
thus  made  to  us ;  but  when  the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
rendering  the  opening  of  the  Universities  still  more  imlikely  than 
ever,  is,  to  say  the  least,  so  easily  possible,  we  confess  to  thinking 
it  is  about  the  last  in  which  a  feelmg  of  self-respect  would  induce 
us  to  acquiesce.  If  one  thing  more  were  requu*ed  to  make  even 
suspicion  impossible,  it  would  be  the  selection  of  commissioners. 
The  Earl  of  JEUesmere,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Dean  of  WeUs, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge^  and  Sir  Jokn  Awdrey,  the  two  last  being 
the  leading  spirits,  are  surely  equivalent  to  *  No  Dissenter  need 
apply.'  The  strong  leanings  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  led  him 
even  to  the  judicial  declaration  (in  Gosling  v,  Veley)  that  the 
common  law  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  within  it  an  ex- 
pansive power,  capable  of  providing  new  punishment  for  church- 
rate  recusants,  for  whom  excommunication  and  interdict  had 
no  longer  terrors;  while  among  the  most  explicit  claimants  of 

*  Oxford  for  the  Church,'  and  repudiants  of  parliamentary  'con- 
fiscation' of  collegiate,  because  private,  endowments,  Sir  John 
Awdrey  figures  first.  It  is  but  Just  to  say  that  when  consenting 
to  his  nomination,  we  believe  Lord  John  Russell  to  have  been 
wholly  unaware  of  his  antecedents.     It  was  probably  one  of  the 

*  diplomatic  incidents'  to  which  we  have  been  referred. 

Here,  then,  is  an  unbroken  series  of  measures,  in  which  all 
that  dissenters  do  not  wish  done  is  pressed  forward,  all  for  which 
they  are  anxious  kept  back,  and  even  opportunities  seem  to  be 
taken  of  specially  excepting  them  from  the  benefit  of  concessions. 
It  is  no  longer  that  the  government  do  not  go  so  far  as  some 
dissenters  desire ;  it  is  that  they  have  altogether  given  them  up. 
It  is  no  longer  the  whigs  of  whom  we  complain,  it  is  the  Coalition. 
And  such  being  the  settled  policy  of  the  Coalition,  is  it  to  count 
upon  the  dissenters  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  as  its 
staunchest  adherents,  on  the  mere  memory  of  the  old  Russell 
battle-cry  of  religious  freedom  ?  In  1836  we  adhered  to  the 
whigs  against  Sir  R  Peel,  because  they  acknowledged  the  right, 
while  he  would  only  concede  the  boon.  They  have  now  joined 
his  followers  in  refusing  either,  and  they  have  won  nearly  every 
division  against  us,  and  not  unnaturally,  by  the  aid  of  those  for 
whom  Sir  R.  Peel  was  too  liberal  But  are  we  to  let  in  Lord 
Derby  t    Well :  our  question  leads  to  no  such  conclusion.    I 
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ought  not,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  What  we  ask  is  this, — Is 
the  present  basis  of  ministerial  votes  and  measures  to  continue 
to  be  the  basis  upon  which  dissenting  support  is  to  be  rendered  ? 
The  government  being,  as  a  coalition,  avowedly  one  of  concession, 
is  the  concession  to  be  all  on  one  side  ?  Of  the  new  triumvirate, 
are  the  friends  of  one  party  only  to  be  the  proscribed,  and  are 
they  to  be  consenting  parties  to  the  proscription  ?  Is  the  govern- 
ment— friendly  to  religious  liberty  in  the  person  of  a  Catholic, 
and  amicably  neutral  in  his  case  where  it  cannot  be  amicably 
active,  witness  its  indifference  to  Mr.  Spooner,  its  opposition  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  and  its  good\vill  to  Mr.  Lucas — ^to  be  sternly 
hostile  to  it  in  any  shape  of  a  dissenter  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  vnot 
cVovdre  among  the  constituencies,  that  the  new  elections  are  to 
proceed  upon  this  understanding  ? — We  believe  that  if  the  dis- 
senting l^LP.'s  will  only  think  so,  they  already  hold  the  balance 
of  ])arty  in  the  House.  Tliey  are  not  less  numerous,  and  thOT 
have  unquestionably  more  weight  (or,  if  they  have  not,  the  fauJt 
is  their  own),  by  their  known  principle,  their  personal  character, 
and  the  importance  of  their  constituencies, — they  have  more 
weight  certainly  than  the  Irish  members.  But  the  Irish  mem- 
bers can  at  least  defend  their  constituents  against  ministerial 
aggression, — aggression,  too,  from  a  government  against  which 
the  majority  of  them  have  already  done  their  worst  by  uniting 
with  the  opposition.  Let  the  dissenters,  then,  if  they  will,  give 
the  Coalition  their  support ;  but  let  it  be  a  reasonable,  let  it  be 
an  honoumble  support.  Let  them  not  be  just  the  members 
against  whom  something  very  like  a  dead  set  is  to  be  made  by 
the  government  policy,  and  who  do  not  need  the  'whip'  on  a 
close  division.  Let  them  show  that  they  are  not  terrified  by  the 
half-hinted  threat  of  a  dissolution,  which  will  only  increase  their 
own  numbers  in  the  House.  Let  them  make  just  the  difference 
of  supporting  their  principles  first,  and  the  government  second, 
instead  of  urging  their  principles  only  so  far  as  consists  with  the 
convenience  of  the  Coalition,  and  they  will  not  then  commit  the 
mistake  into  which  some  of  them  are  faUing,  of  supporting  the 
government  in  opposition  to  their  principles.  With  all  respect^ 
but  with  much  earnestness,  we  do  not  tliink  they  have  done  all 
that  their  position  in  the  House,  and  as  they  must  now  begin  to 
feel  the  support  which  has  been  waiting  for  them  in  the  countiy, 
would,  well-used,  havo  enabled  them  to  do.  The  division  lists 
show,  that,  exclusive  of  *  arranged  votes,'  they  may  reckon  on 
from  eiglity  to  one  hundred  members  as  reliable, — a  number 
larger  than  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  HoiueL 
The  nmnbcr  of  members  who  would  gladly  see  the  government 
moving  towards  them  is  much  larger.  The  number  who  would 
be  greatly  influenced  by  their  decided  stand,  not  only  from  thdr 
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personal  convictions,  but  from  their  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  their  constituents,  is  by  no  means  despicable.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  liberal  members  who  voted  against  the 
government  on  the  Ministers'  Money  divisions,  some  imdoubtedly 
voted  to  please  themselves,  some  to  please  their  constituents ; — 
none  certainly  to  please  the  government.  One  of  their  staunchest 
friends  in  the  House  is  known  to  have  regretted  the  support  he 
gave  them,  and  has  since  made  his  weight  felt  on  the  dissenters' 
side.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  eighty  votes — ^we  take  the 
smallest  number — thus  circumstanced,  must  always  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  be  thrown  away.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
we  out  of  doors  should  be  so  satisfied.  Let  us  not  hear  of  diffi- 
culties ;  we  know  all  about  them,  and  that  difficulties  are  things 
to  be  overcome.  In  1832,  the  mistake  was  made  which  will  not 
be  repeated,  of  dissenters  trusting  their  interests  to  a  Church 
parliament  They  will  trust  in  future,  our  friends  in  the  House 
may  rely  on  it,  to  those  who  are  with  them  on  principle,  and 
not  against  it.     But  where  they  trust,  they  must  also  look. 
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Turkey;  or,  a  History  of  tlie  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  oj  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  By  George  Fowler,  Author  of  *  Lives  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  llussia.'  With  Illustrative  Notes,  by  Trevethan 
Spicer,  LL.D.,  M.A.     London :  T.  H  Rees ;  Hope  and  Co.,  1854. 

A  GOOD  and  impartial  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  much  wanted, 
and  would  in  the  present  crisis  be  of  great  service.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  tlie  present  volume  does  not  satisfy  our  expectation.  The 
author  tells  us  that  *  his  volume  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  travel  history; 
as  the  gatherings  from  his  roughleaves,  which  were  dotted  down  during- 
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his  many  wanderings  in  that  country;  comprisinff,  likewise,  some 
report  of  the  Sultan's  court,  of  the  seraglio,  and  other  infonna- 
tion  relative  to  the  government  of  the  Grand  Signior.'  These 
lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author.  He  has  not  studied  the 
works  of  D*Ohsson  and  Von  Hammer ;  his  only  sources  are  Gihbon 
and  the  '  Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Eussia/  that  is  to  say,  himself. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  when  he  assures  us  that '  we  see  in 
the  finest  portions  of  the  glohe,  which,  for  the  last  four  centuziei,  have 
heen  suhjected  to  the  Moslem  rule,  where  the  Cross  once  triumphed^ 
hut  where  the  Crescent  now  rules,  the  light  of  truth  extinguished,  and 
supplanted  hy  imposture, — the  vital  spark  of  hberty  crushed,  and 
slavery  reigning  rampant  over  a  people  who  formerly  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom — viz.,  the  natives  of  the  once  Greek  empire!'  Mr. 
Fowler  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Byzantine  empire  was  not  % 
Greek  but  a  Roman  empire,  and  that  from  its  beginnyig,  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  or,  if  he  chooses,  under  Arcadius,  down  to 
its  fall  under  Constantine  XI.,  it  never  had  free  institutions,  being 
kept  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  absolute  despotism,  which  nerer 
acknowledged,  or  even  professed  to  acknowledge,  the  principles  of  cxril 
or  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Fowler  thinks,  likewise,  that  *  those  very  provinces  of  which 
Eussia  has  now  taken  possession,  would,  no  doubt,  under  Hussiam 
protection,  and  regular  government,  however  tyrannical  and  restrictive^ 
increase  their  agricultural  and  commercial  wealth  to  an  indefinite 
extent ;  but  so  long  as  they  remain  imder  the  maladministration  of  the 
Turk,  who  is  neither  a  farmer  nor  a  man  of  business,  and  thinks  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  follow  any  other  profession  than 
that  of  a  soldier  and  a  tax-gatherer,  and  who  thinks  all  farmers  and 
merchants  only  the  legitimate  prey  of  aghas  and  pashas,  there  is  no 
hope  of  amelioration,  (p.  300.)  Our  author  may  have  long  resided  in 
the  Kast,  but  it  is  diliicult  to  guess  where  he  obtained  such  notions. 
Has  he  really  never  seen  Turkish  merchants  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire  P  Has  he  never  seen  Turkish  farmers  and  agriculturists  all 
over  Asia  Minor  ?  Has  he  never  heard  anything  about  the  constitu* 
tion  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  P  He  should  know,  at  least,  that  no 
Turk  is  allowed  to  hold  landed  property  in  the  Danubian  principalitiea  ; 
that  no  Turkish  garrisons  are  kept  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  that 
tliese  provinces  elect  their  own  princes  without  constraint,  and  that 
the  Turks  cannot  interfere  in  their  domestic  administration.  No  pajdia, 
and  no  agha,  has  ever  gathered  taxes  beyond  the  Danube,  and  it  is 
therefore  ridiculous  to  accuse  the  Turks  of  maladministration  in  those 
])rovinces.  The  Danubian  provinces  arc  as  independent  of  Turkey  as 
Canada  is  of  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Fowler  should  have  studied  the  facte 


before  passing  such  a  judgment  on  Turkey.  As  another  proof  of  the 
llip]>ant  way  in  which  he  writes  his  Travel  History^  we  may  mention 
that,  in  ])age  3(30,  lie  describes  Mosul,  without  maKing  any  allusion  to 
J3()tta's    and   Layard's   excavations,  or   to    Eawlinson's  and   other 


statements  arc  printed  in  1851 ! 
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The  Poetical  WorJa  of  Goldtmith^  Collins,  and  T.  Warfon  ;  with  Lives^ 
Critical  Dissertations,  andExplantUory  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  Gborge 
Gilfillan.     8vo.     pp.  303.     Edinburgh :  James  Niehol. 

Tins  is  the  la^t  volume  of  the  first  year's  issue  of  the  '  Library  Edition 
of  the  British  Poets/  and  it  is  simple  justice  to  say,  that  the  publisher 
and  editor  have  faithfully  performed  their  contract.  Six  such  volumes 
as  the  one  before  us,  at  the  small  price  of  one  guinea,  Mly  entitle 
JMr.  Niehol  to  meet  his  subscribers  '  without  fear  of  being  charged 
with  having  overlooked  the  conditions  on  which  he  solicited  and 
obtained  their  coimtenance  to  his  undertaking.'  For  accuracy  of  text, 
elegance  of  appearance,  and  extreme  cheapness,  this  edition  has  no 
rival,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  obtained  extensive  circula- 
tion. The  present  volume  contains  the  productions  of  three  poets 
— Goldsmith,  Collins,  and  T.  Warton — ^the  first  two  of  whom  axe 
amongst  our  favorites,  and  will  ever  retain  a  strong  hol4  on  the  admira- 
tlon  of  the  intelligent  and  tasteful  of  our  countrymen.  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
introductory  dissertations  to  these  poets  are  amongst  the  best  pieces  of 
h  is  writings.  The  previous  labours  of  Prior,  Forster,  and  Irving  nave  not 
left  much  to  be  said  respecting  Gbldsmith ;  but  his  literary  oiography 
and  character  are  briefly  sketched  with  a  fondness  which  oommands  our 
sympathy,  and  a  discrimination  that  does  honor  to  the  editor.  The 
foibles  of  Goldsmith  were  obvious  to  all.  They  lay  on  the  surface,  and 
awakened  the  smile  of  his  associates.  Yet  his  death  at  the  compara* 
tively  early  age  of  forty-five,  as  Mr.  GKlfiUan  truly  remarks, '  was  a 
.severe  blow  to  that  brilliant  circle  of  which  he  had  been  long  the  love^ 
the  admiration,  the  wonder,  and  the  sport.  Burke  shed  tears  at  the 
news.  Beynolds  dropped  his  pencil,  and  painted  no  more  that  day, 
Johnson  said,  *  Goldy  was  wild,  sir — ^very  wild — ^but  he  is  so  kg  kobb.' 
Goldsmith's  poetry  is  amongst  the  most  pleasing  in  our  language.  Its 
subdued  and  graceful  beauties  will  never  lose  their  charm,  and  we  are, 
tlKTcfore,  glad  to  receive  such  an  edition  of  them  as  the  present. 

Collins  18  also  a  great  favourite  with  us,  but  in  reading  his  produc- 
tions we  are  never  free  from  the  impression  of  our  pleasure  having 
])een  puixhased  at  a  terrible  cost  to  the  author.  Genius  is  a  fearful 
liiritage.  That  of  Collins  was  of  a  highly  imaginative  order.  '  He 
was  a  painter  of  shadows  and  gigantic  ghosts ;'  and  in  following 
his  career  to  his  melancholy  close,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
the  notion  of  his  having  been  terrified  by  his  own  creations.  His 
Odes  to  the  *  Passions,'  to  *  Liberty,'  and  to  *  Evening,'  are  amongst 
tlie  most  inimitable  productions  of  the  poetical  faculty. 

Of  Warton  we  say  little ;  he  is  not  a  favorite  with  us.  Mr. 
Gilfillan  speaks  of  him  in  much  higher  terms  than  we  are  disposed 
to  employ  ;  nor  can  we  agree  in  thinking  that  his  poetical  works  are 
entitled  to  be  bound  up  *in  the  same  volume  with  those  of  Goldsmith 
and  Collins.'  We  would  not  give  a  single  page  from  *The  Traveller,' 
*  The  Deserted  Village,'  or  the  *  Ode  to  the  Passions,'  for  all  the  so- 
called  poetry  which  Warton  ever  wrote. 
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Blester  and  Elinor  ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Suffering,    A  Tale.     12mo. 

pp.  473.     London :  John  Chapman. 

We  have  read  through  this  volume  with  very  considerable  interest.  It 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  novel.  The  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  has  evidently  a  higher  object  in  view  than  that  of  whiling  away 
a  passing  hour  by  a  succession  of  stirring  scenes.  He  deals  with 
the  subjective  rather  than  the  objective,  and  treats  more  of  the  con- 
sciousness and  ex}x^rience  of  individual  minds,  than  with  the  course  of 
events  and  the  varied  scenery  through  which  his  personages  pass.  The 
imagination,  indeed,  is  not  unaddressed,  but  it  is  fdways  in  sabserrience 
to  other  and  more  practical  faculties.  The  growth  of  mind,  the  fonnar 
tion  of  character,  the  effect  of  circumstances  as  constituting  the  disci- 
pline of  life,  are  the  topics  dwelt  on,  and  from  which  the  interest  of 
the  volume  is  mainly  derived.  There  is,  however,  one  serious  defect 
pervading  the  work,  which  greatly  militates  against  the  pleasure  it 
imparts.  Evangelical  religion  is  uniformly  caricatured.  The  per- 
sonages introduced  as  its  representatives  are  unamiable,  narrow-minded, 
saintly  hypocrites,  who  veil  under  its  profession  much  secularity  and 
selfishness.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gordon  are  t^'pes  of  this  class.  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  are  such,  but  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  they 
should  be  represented  as  the  genuine  exponents  of  evangelicism. 
There  is  wretched  taste  as  well  as  untruthfulness  in  this,  and  the 
author  of  'Hester  and  Elinor*  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  it. 
Let  such  sanctimoniousness  be  reprobated  wherever  it  is  found;  but  let 
justice  be  done  at  the  same  time  to  that  more  geniune  and  divine  life 
which  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  prolific  source  of  human  charity  and 
self-renmiciation.  The  character  and  history  of  Hester  are  unnatural. 
They  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  being 
80,  they  fail  to  administer  any  useM  lesson.  The  shock  experienced 
by  Hester  was  no  doubt  great,  but  it  fails  to  account  for  what  followed. 
There  is  also  a  want  of  unity  in  the  work,  which  consists  rather  of  two 
tales  than  of  one.  It  is  only  at  the  commencement  and  dose  of  the 
volume  that  the  fortunes  of  Annie  and  Elinor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Hester  on  the  otlier,  are  united.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
distinct,  as  much  so  as  if  narrated  in  separate  volumes.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  volimie  is  one  of  considerable  power,  and  in 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  growth  of  habits  and  the  formation 
of  chai'acter  it  is  entitled  to  much  praise. 


Bussia,  From  the  French  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine.   In  Three  Fkrts. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume,  consisting  of  three  parts  of  the  *  Traveller's  Librai^'/ 
pertains  to  a  topic  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment.  It 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  which 
a])peared  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  enjoyed  much  popularity  at 
that  time.  The  details  of  the  author's  family,  which  the  original 
work  included,  have  been  wisely  omitted,  together  with  some  other 
matters  which  arc  apart  from  its  main  subject.     The  object  of  the 
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publication  has  been  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
work  is  therefore  issued  at  once.  It  was  originally  published  in  three 
volumes,  and  though  full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  arguing 
on  behalf  of  theories  which  the  growing  experience  of  mankind  has 
discarded,  evincing  many  of  the  exceptionable  qualities  of  French 
authorship,  and  propounding  dogmas  better  suited  to  the  middle  ageft 
than  to  the  present  day,  it  throws  much  light  on  the  institutions 
and  social  condition  of  llussia,  and  will  amply  repay  the  labor  of 
})erusal.  There  is  a  vivacity  in  its  style,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
occasional  mawkishness  of  sentiment,  renders  its  perusal  a  pleasure. 
Catholic  unity,  and  a  revival  of  the  semi-feudal  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
roi<^n,  arc  the  panacea  to  which  the  author  looks  for  the  salvation  of 
Europe.  We  need  not  say  that  we  have  no  faith  in  such  remedies. 
But  we  must  not  now  argue  the  matter.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  to  recommend  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
leisure,  to  examine  its  multifarious  statements  for  themselves.  The 
<^encral  view  given  of  Hussia  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  sentence, 
which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  sufficiently  instructive: — *A 
monstrous  compound  of  the  petty  refinements  of  Byzantium  and  the 
i'erocity  of  the  desert  horde,  a  struggle  between  the  etiquette  of  the 
Lower  Empire  and  the  savage  virtues  of  Asia,  have  produced  the 
mit^hty  State  which  Europe  now  beholds,  and  the  influence  of  whicli 
slie  will  probably  feel  hereafter,  without  being  able  to  understand  its 
oj)eration.* 


1.  Great  Truths  in  Litth  Stories;  ar,  Drops  of  Wisdom  for  Childhoods 
By  Maria  Goodluck. 

2.  Tales  of  a  Large  Fa  milt/ ;  or,  Records  of  the  Hive,  the  Kest,  and  the 
Bower.     By  Maria  Gt)odluck.     London:  Darton  and  Co. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  cynical.  Dr.  ElUotson^s  letter  in  the  'Times* 
of  the  30th  of  last  January,  would  effectually  prevent  our  being  so. 
Belonging  to  a  race  generally  deemed  captious,  we  venture  to  put  in 
a  bill  of  exception,  and  to  claim  at  least  some  share  in  the  kinder  sym- 
pathies of  the  human  heart.  Two  sisters,  who  have  seen  better  days, 
are  now,  without  fault  of  their  own,  *  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  and  to 
})overty  is  added  sickness.'  For  some  time  past  they  have  been  endeav- 
ouriuif  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  literary  abilities.  The  intel* 
leet  of  one  has  failed  in  the  struggle,  and  the  other,  has  sunk  into 
sickness,  and  lost  the  use  of  a  hand.  Such  is  the  condition  of  ^he 
author  of  these  small  volumes.  We  need  say  no  more,  but  will  add,  in 
justice  to  Miss  Goodluck,  that  her  productions  are  distinguished  hj 
purity  of  sentiment,  easy  versification,  and  an  admirable  moral.  The 
cliildren  of  our  families  will  bo  much  pleased  with  her  *  fables,'  and 
such  of  us  as  are  of  maturer  age,  may  gather  from  them  both  pleasure 
and  instruction. 
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The  Boatman  offhc  J5osp7iorv4t.    A  Tale  of  Turkey.     By  the  Osnumli 
Abderahman  Effendi.    In  Three  volumes.    London:  T.  C.  Newhy. 

Ukdeb  any  circumstances,  these  volumes  would  he  entitled  to  atten* 
tion,  hut  in  the  circumstances  of  the  day  they  are  specially  attractivey 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  popidar.  To  ourselves  their  interest  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  hahita 
of  a  people  with  whom  we  are  now  so  closely  connected.  Their  drapery 
is  essentially  Eastern.  Tliey  exhibit  the  weaknesses  and  the  streiiqsih, 
the  bitter  prejudices,  and  the  many  noble  qualities  of  the  Turkish  mmd, 
and  will  do  more  than  graver  works  to  remove  misconceptions  and  to 
induce  an  intelligent  and  con*ect  estimate  of  Turkish  character  and 
sympathies.  The  boatman,  Hamet — ^the  Jew,  Zahroun,  and  his  wife, 
Salome — Don  Xavicr  de  los  Morenoues,  and  the  gentle  and  loving 
Zarifa — the  eventful  liistory  of  their  daughter — ^the  vazying  fortunea 
and  diversified  character  of  the  members  of  the  Romanowski  &mily— 
the  Polish  government  of  Duke  Constantine — and  the  desperate  effort 
of  the  Poles  to  achieve  their  national  independence,  are  sketched  with 
considerable  abihty  and  nice  discrimination.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
abridge  the  tale.  This  would  only  be  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  penisal. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  work  has  strong  claims  on  public  favor,  and 
is  perfectly  free  from  all  that  is  pernicious  or  even  questionable  in 
morals. 


Facts  Without  Fiction,   By  the  author  of  *  Thoughts  upon  Thought.' 

pp.  327.     London :  W.  and  F.  O.  Cash. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  with  verj'  considerable  pleasure. 
Indeed,  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  so  much  interested  in  a 
work  of  this  class.  Having  commenced  its  perusal  we  were  constrained 
to  go  through  it  at  a  sitting,  and  now  commend  it  to  the  early  acqniunt* 
ancc  of  our  readers.  Eeligious  biograph}'-  is  so  frequently  written  in  an 
inane  and  fictitious  style,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  treat  which 
awaited  us.  Many  works  of  tliis  class  rejiel  by  their  dulness,  or,  at 
best,  leave  on  our  minds  only  the  impression  of  ordinary  facts  narrated 
in  a  mediocre  and  uninviting  style.  '  The  facts  recorded  in  tiiis  work 
are  strictly  veritable,  they  are  extracts  from  documents  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer.'  Such  is  the  assuranoe  of 
the  author,  and  his  volume  confirms  it.  The  narrative  is  full  of 
incidents,  and  many  of  its  passages  arc  written  in  a  glowing  and 
beautiful  style.  It  is,  moreover,  pen-aded  by  a  healthful  spirit,  which 
improves  while  it  interests  the  reader.  We  do  not  envy  the  sensibility 
or  the  piety  of  a  reader  who  can  tlirow  it  aside  before  the  last  page  ia 
gained. 

Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Charactns.     By  William  Jay. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.     ISSl. 

Tni5SE  lectures  were  delivered  mere  than  forty-oijjht  years  ago,  and 
were  prepared  for  i-ublication  by  the  vejicrablJ  authtr  after  ho  had 
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retired  from  the  pulpit ;  indeed  the  last  sheet  was  passing  thron^i^h 
the  press  when  he  was  called  home  by  his  Lord  and  Master.  Apart 
from  this  eircimistance,  so  touching  in  its  associations,  the  volume  is 
distinguished  by  the  known  characteristics  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, and  needs  no  commendation  of  ours  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
our  readers.  The  selection  is  miscellaneous.  There  are  three  lectures 
on  the  *  Shunamniite ;'  two  on  *  Mary  Magdalene  ;*  two  on  *  Hannah  j* 
one  on  *  Anna,  the  Prophetess  i  one  on  '  The  Woman  of  Canaan ;' 
one  on  *  The  Woman  who  Anointed  the  Saviour's  Head ;'  one  on 

*  The  Poor  Widow  ;\  one  on  *  The  Penitent  Sinner ;'  four  on  '  The 
Woman  of  Samaria;'    and  one  on  each  of  the  following:   *Lydia,' 

*  Dorcas,'  *  The  Elect  Lady,'  *  The  Deformed  Daughter  of  Abraham,' 

*  Martha  and  Mary,'  and  *  Lot's  Wife.'  The  author  intimates  in  his 
preface  that  he  had  five  lectures  on  '  The  Mother  of  our  Lord/  the 
notes  of  which  were  in  so  imperfect  a  state  that  he  found  it  was  '  too 
much  for  him  to  think  of  filling  them  up  at  that  time.'  Most  of  his 
readers  will  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  reproduce  them  ;  yet  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  see  a  preacher,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  actually  dying 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  leaving  so  precious  a  memoirud  oi  hiB 
sacred  diligence  in  a  calling  to  which  he  hii  consecrated  nearly  thre^ 
score  years  and  ten !  The  volume  is  dedicated,  with  much  good  taste 
and  ripe  Christian  sentiment,  to  the  widowed  Countess  of  Ducie. 


Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Evittle  to  the  SebrewSy  in  Continuation 
of  the  Work  of  OUhausen,  By  Dr.  John  H,  A.  Ebrard,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  the  Rev.  John  Fulton,  A.M.  pp.  680.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Qark, 

Db.  Ebbabj)  rejects  all  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  grives  it 
a8  ins  own  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  Luke,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Paul.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  appears  to  us  more 
ingenious  than  solid.  He  regards  the  writer  as  aiming  to  prove  from 
the  nature  and  principal  elements  of  the  old  covenant  itself  that  the 
revelation  and  redemption  through  the  Messiah,  promised  in  the  old 
( ov«.*nant,  is  represented,  even  in  the  old  covenant,  as  an  absolute  reve- 
lation, as  sufficient  in  itself,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  types  become 
superfluous?  The  composition  itself  is  formally  a  treatise,  rather 
tlmn  an  epistle,  designed  for  a  limited  circle  of  readers,  The*treatise 
is  divided  into  five  parts :  I.  The  Son  and  the  Angels ;  II.  The  Son 
and  Moses  ;  III.  Christ  and  the  High  Priest;  IV.  The  Mosaic  Taber*. 
naclo  and  the  Heavenly  Sanctuary  ;  V.  The  Laying  Hold  of  the  New 
Testament  Salvation.  The  volume. labours  under  the  apparent  disad- 
\  antatj^e  of  not  being  accompanied  with  a  new  translation  of  the  trea- 
tise or  epistle.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Chreek 
text,  and  with  the  works  of  previous  German  commentators.  To  such 
students,  the  work  is  Likely  to  be  acceptable ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
its  usefulness  to  others  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  translator  and  the 
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publishers  desire.  At  the  same  time  the  laborious  expounder  of  the 
New  Testament  will  find  in  it  a  scholarly  exhibition  of  evangelical 
truth  and  many  happy  suggestions  for  the  elucidation  of  this  interest- 
big  portion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  We  perceive  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  preface  or  note  to  indicate  the  reason  why  Olshaiuen's  name 
is  connected  with  the  volume,  or  what  portion,  if  any,  of  its  contentB 
may  have  been  contributed  by  him. 

A  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  GKeseler, 
Consistorial  Coimsellor  and  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  Got- 
tingen.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  amended.  Translated  firom 
the  German,  by  the  Rev.  John  Winstanley  Hull,  M.A.     Vol.  IV. 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Gieseler^s  former  volumes  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
continuation  of  his  compendium.  The  FouBTn  Division  inclades 
the  period  between  the  removal  of  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon  and  that 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  being  a  space  of  more  than  a  century,  in  which 
the  author  condenses  the  history  of  the  schism  in  the  Roman  Church, 
the  moral  and  political  relations  of  the  national  churches,  the  monastic 
orders,  the  state  of  theological  sciences,  and  the  religious  condition 
both  of  clergy  and  people,  the  ecclesiastical  tribimals,  the  heretical 
sects,  the  eiforts  for  reform  in  Bohemia  and  in  England,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  and  the  hindrances  to  that  progress,  followed  by 
useful  appendices  relating  to  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches. 
Of  the  Fifth  Division,  only  the  first  chapter  is  contained  in  tins 
volume,  where  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle,  and  Florence  are 
glanced  at  in  tlieir  bearing  on  the  great  controversy  of  the  age — 
between  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratical  system  for  governing 
the  Church,  with  France  on  one  side  and  Italy  on  the  other.  We 
presume  that  the  general  merits  of  Dr.  Gieseler  are  too  well  known  to 
require  that  we  should  do  more  than  state  that,  as  a  compendium — 
which  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be — it  is  of  so  much  value  for  its  dear 
outline,  its  quotations  from  original  sources,  and  its  reference  to  more 
copious  works  on  each  successive  era,  that  we  shall  congratulate  oor^ 
selves  and  the  public  on  the  completion  of  the  translation. 


Egypt  and  the  Bible.  Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Traces  discendUe 
in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Influence  exerted  on  the  Character  of  the 
Hebrews  by  their  Residence  in  Egypt.  By  B.  A.  Irving,  B JL.^  d». 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Tuts  essay  obtained  the  Norrisian  Prize  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1851.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  Egyptian  influence  on  the 
religious  tenets — the  moral  laws  and  institutions — ^the  civil  and  political 
arniiigenients — the  general  habits  aud  customs,  domestic  institutions, 
literatui*e,  &c.  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  *  One  thing,'  the  author  says, 
'  we  must  l)c  permitted  once  for  all  to  premise,  that  though  a  resem- 
blance of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Eg^'ptian  institutions,  much  greater  than 
has  yet  been  imagined  could  be  discovered,  still  whoever  found  it  would 
not  justly  come  under  such   a  censure  as  that  of  Witsius'  (as  dis* 
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honourable  to  our  most  holy  religion),  *  For  we  hold  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  whole  Mosaic  dispensation  would  not  be  affected  in  its 
divine  character,  even  if  we  imagine  that  in  the  grossest  system  of 
idolatry,  there  might  still  be  some  remains  of  a  holier  and  purer  faith, 
which  identical  reliques  of  true  religion  an  Omniscient  Being  chose  out, 
to  the  marked  neglect  of  all  that  was  false;  that  these  he  combined  with 
other  materials  wliich  obviously  have  not  an  Egyptian  origin^  and  that 
He  delivered  to  Moses  a  religion  in  its  precepts  and  morality  exactly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  consequently,  as  we  conclude,  com- 
posed by  one  who  either  formed  our  nature,  or,  to  take  the  lowest 
position,  knew  our  feelings  as  never  man  has  yet  known  them.  We 
affirm  that  it  touches  not  the  claim  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a  divine 
origin,  whether  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  or  whether  we  imagine 
(an  opinion  by  no  means  authorized  by  the  Bible  itself)  that  God, 
when  he  brought  Israel  from  Egypt,  formed  for  them  de  novo,  a  system 
of  religion  and  a  political  constitution  which  had  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  those  of  Egypt  or  of  any  other  country ;  but  that  those  points 
which  were  common,  were  derived  either  by  the  Egyptians  from  the 
Israelites,  or  were  points  of  sound  morality  on  which  they  had  happened 
to  stumble,  as  having  their  foundation  in  affections  and  motives  common 
to  mankind  in  general.' — ^pp.  5,  6. 


The  Bible :  our  Stunibling  Block  and  our  Strength,     A  Tract  of  the 

Times.     London:  Chapman.     1852. 

A  SUPERFICIAL  and  supercilious  treatment  of  a  profoundly  grave  theme, 
condensing  within  a  few  pages  the  famciful  objections  to  the  Bible 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  modem  disbelievers.  The  leading  idea 
of  the  writer  is — that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  myths,  and  that 
myths  are  a  natural  and  necessary  mode  of  presenting  truth  *  implanted 
by  God  in  the  soul  of  man  for  a  divine  purpose.'  Whatever  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author,  we  cannot  speak  of  his  production  otherwise  than  as 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  mystify  what  is  plain,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
J5il)le  in  its  obvious  and  practical  character  as  *  given  by  inspiration 
of  God.* 


Sunshine  of  Greysfone.     A  Story  for  Girls.     By  E.  J,  May,  Author 
of  '  Louis'  School  Days.*    London:  Binns  and  Goodwin. 

We  like  this  book  very  much.  The  story  is  bright,  the  characters 
lire  varied  and  natural,  and  we  believe  it  wiU  be  much  liked,  and  do  not 
a  little  good.  The  author  has  done  well  to  write  a  companion  to 
*  Louis'  School  Days,*  which  is,  in  several  respects,  an  improvement  on 
that  admirable  book  for  boys.  This  is  a  department  of  literature  that 
deserves,  as  we  believe  it  receives,  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are 
most  wisely  interested  in  the  entertainment  of  the  young,  by  means 
which  do  them  lasting  g^od. 
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Tlie  Mystery  Unveiled ;  or  Fopcry  as  its  Dojmas  and  PretensioM 
appear  in  the  Liyht  of  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  History,  By  the 
Kev.  James  Bell.     pp.  vi. — 603.     Ediiihurgh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 

Mb.  Bell's  object  in  this  treatise  is  to  bring  to  the  tests  mentioned 
in  his  title  the  theory  and  natural  history  of  Popery,  which  he  resolves 
into  the  two  elements  of  Idolatry  and  Formalism.  The  usual  heads 
of  Worship — Papid  Supremacy — Hule  of  Fiuth— Sacraments — Confess 
pion — Purgatory — Indulgences — Good  Works — Celibacy — Convents — 
Jesuits — and  the  Moral  Tendencies  of  Poj)ery,  as  intolerant  and  perse* 
cuting,  inimical  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  general  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  tending  to  social  and  political  degradation  and  vassalage — 
are  discussed  clearly  and  conclusively,  while  charity  towards  the  dupes 
of  this  portentous  compound  of  miscliiefs  is  earnestly  inculcated. 

On  the  Lessons  in  Froverhs,  Five  Lectures.  Being  the  Substance  of 
Lectures  delivered  to  Young  Men's  Societies  at  Portsmouth  and 
elsewhere.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.D.,  Ac.  Ac.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

Mr.  Trench  has  here  opened  ground  which  will  be  found  worthy  of 
large  culture,  both  by  himself  and  by  other  labourers.  The  learning, 
gocd  sense,  and  healthful  feeling  of  these  lectures  make  them  admirable 
models  for  this  new  order  of  public  instruction.  The  book,  like  a 
proverb,  has  *  a  sting,  and  honey,  and  a  body  small.*  We  very  warmlj 
recommend  it  as  worthy  of  universal  circulation. 


The  Hiding-place,     By  Dr.  John  Macfarlanc,  Author  of  the  '  Night 
Lamp,'  <S:c.     London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  pleasure.  It  has  long  been  our 
impression  that  works  of  this  order  are  a  desideratum.  We  have 
volume  after  volume  of  history,  and  many  of  them  most  admiraMe— 
we  have  works  on  the  Millennium;  works  on  popeiy;  works  on  infi- 
delity ;  but  very  few  heart-stirring,  devout,  experimental,  and.practical 
works  in  divinity.  Who  that  has  read  the  \vritings  of  Flavell  and 
Baxter  but  feels  that  their  w<Hrks  abound  ^rith  a  peculiar  imction 
and  pungency,  strikingly  adapted  to  awaken  strong  desires  of  exalted 
piety,  and  to  exhibit  the  security'  and  peace  of  its  possession.  This 
is  the  feeling  which  now  requires  to  be  cherished  amongst  professors 
of  reUgion.  The  level  of  spirituality,  in  our  day,  is  a  very  low  one. 
Dr.  MaefarlaneV  work  reminds  us  gix'atly  of  the  works  both  of  Flavell 
and  of  Baxter;  and  well  will  it  be  for  the  churches  when  such 
eiibrts  are  duly  :i]>preciated,  and  such  works  extensively  read.  The 
aim  of  the  autlior  obviously  is,  to  awaken  conscience,  strengthen  fiuth, 
and  animate  divine  love  by  exhibiting  the  iulness,  safety,  and  glory  of 
the  gos])el-refufi:e  to  the  sinner,  and  by  setting  forth  Christ  as  *  the 
*  hiding-place'  in  every  form  of  Bible  attraction  and  heavenly  excel- 
lence. VVe  cordially  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  si»cond  edition  is  already 
call(?d  for,  and  sincerely  wish  that  a  volume  so  remarkably  adapted  to 
usefulness,  may  speedily  pass  through  many  more  editions. 
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The  Book  of  Nature,  An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences 
of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Physiology.  By  Friedrich  Schoedler,  Ph.D.  Second 
edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  Grerman  edition,  by  Heniy 
Medlock,  F.C.S.     London  and  Glasgow :  B.  Griffin  and  Co.  pp.  617* 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  striking  feature  of  the  times.  Formerly 
one  who  wished  to  commence  scientific  studies,  found  few  works  calcu- 
lated to  lighten  the  difficulties  occurring  in  the  outset.  In  jbhe  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  the  student  is  led  on  by  easy  and  gradual 
advances,  and  the  main  object  kept  in  view  is  to  show  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  different  departments  of  natural  science. 

In  our  observations  of  nature  we  first  comprehend  objects,  and  then 
the  phenomena  they  manifest. 

Thus  our  author  gives  two  grand  divisions.  1.  The  Science  of 
Objects.     2.  The  Science  of  Phenomena.     These  are  again  subdivided. 

The  Science  of  Objects  treats  of:  1.  Objects  which  are  similar  in 
mass,  or  Mineralogy.  2.  Objects  which  are  dissimilar  in  mass,  and 
tcifkout  voluntary  motion,  or  Botany.  8.  Objects  which  are  HigftimilAr 
in  mass,  and  endowed  with  voluntary  motion,  or  Zoology. 

Tlie  Science  of  Phenomena  treats  of:  1.  Phenomena  without  change 
in  the  objects,  or  Physics.  2.  Phenomena  unth  change  in  the  objects^ 
or  Chemistry.     3.  Phenomena  in  animated  objects,  or  Physiology. 

We  agree  with  the  author  that,  for  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  it  is 
best  to  commence  with  the  science  of  pibenomena,  which  will  give  the 
fundamental  knowledge  required  for  a  thorough  con4>rehen8ion  o£ 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  with  the  young,  who  more  easily 
comprehend  forms  than  phenomena,  we  should  commence  with  the 
science  of  objects.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  teacher,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  introductory  remarks  is  quite  true : — '  All  ways, 
then,  tend  to  the  same  end;  but  he  who  would  reach  the  end,  must  not 
avoid  the  way.' 

The  illustrations  are  excellent ;  and,  altogether,  the  volume  is  one 
wliich  is  specially  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  tuition. 


An  Epitome  of  the  Civil  a)id  Literary  Chronology  of  Rome  and  Cof^ 
atantinople^from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  ITeracUus,  By 
Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Chiurch. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.  Oxford  University 
I*ress. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  worthily  completed  his  labours  by  this  'Epitome* 
of  his  *  Fa«ti  Komani.'  Scholars  and  historical  students  will  welcome 
it  as  tlie  latest  and  indeed  posthumous  gift  of  one  of  the  most  helpful 
of  tlio  original  inquirers  in  their  departments  of  human  learning,  which 
this  country  has  produced.  And  general  readers  and  the  extensive 
class  of  those  who  '  pursue  knowledge  under  difficidties,'  wiU  rejoice  to 
receive  in  this  single,  well  printed,  and  cheap  volume,  the  quintessence 
of  two  thick  and  costly  quartos,  just  as  in  the  *  Epitome*  of  the  'Fasti 
ilellenic-i,'  they  had  the  substance  of  the  three  quartos  upon  the  chro- 
noloory  of  Greece.     The  pious  hand  of  a  brother  has  put  the  finishing 
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touch — and  no  more  was  left  undone — to  this  concluding  work  of  Mr- 
Clinton's  series.  In  it,  as  in  the  earlier  compendium,  we  observe  that 
not  only  are  the  larger  volumes  condensed,  but  there  are  also  addi- 
tional facts  and  references,  with  disquisitions  that  present  the  author  0 
latest  views  upon  those  knotty  points  on  which,  in  all  probability^ 
there  must  alwaj's  be  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  learned. 

The  section  entitled  *  Scripture  Chronology'  has,  in  this  respect,  as- 
w^ell  as  intrinsically,  great  vadue ;  and  in  relation  to  one  of  the  questions 
of  the  day  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  headed  *  Testimonia  Patrum.' 
The  method  pursued,  too,  is  so  unpretending,  so  completely  Baconian, 
that  the  study  of  the  book  will  reward  those  to  whom  the  matters 
treated  of  are  in  themselves  indifferent.  And  if  further  commendation 
to  our  readers  be  required,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Clinton's  researches  are  the  basis  of  all  recent  treatises  upon  the  chro- 
nology of  Greece  and  Home,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
"VVe  heartily  wish  that  many  others  would  follow  the  example  of 
Clinton,  Layard,  and  Wilkinson,  and  themselves  epitomize  their  great 
works :  not  only  because  the  age  calls  for  portable  books,  but  beGEinse 
nothing  beside  can  sujiply  the  desire  for  authentic  instruction  which 
actuates  the  *poor  scholars,'  whose  number  is  the  natural  result  of 
th.'  prodigious  diffusion  of  literature  and  knowledge  that  charac- 
terizes the  times  in  which  we  live. 


Hobert   Hall:   lis  Genius  ami  Ms   Writings.      By  J.  P.  Mursell. 

London :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.     1854. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Hall  was  removed  from 
this  wt)rld,  and  the  generation  that  knew  him  in  the  full  efflorescence 
of  his  powers  is  fast  passing  away.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  little  delightful 
to  be  led  back  by  his  highly  (jualified  successor  in  the  pastorate  at 
Leicester  to  a  fresh  contemplation  of  that  magnificent  character  in  all 
those  phases  which  seem  in  hopeless  contest  for  our  preference — ^the 
intellectual,  the  literary-,  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  the  man  of  genius, 
the  companion,  the  Chiistian,  and  the  preacher.  Mr.  Mursell  i»  not 
the  man  who  would  be  likely  in  accepting  the  duty  to  which  he  waa 
called — that  of  delivering  a  lef:turc  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Hall 
— to  waste  the  (K'casion  in  mere  panegyric;  and  yet  his  performance 
must  of  necessity  rather  wear  tliat  asi)ect,  just  as  there  are  some  indi- 
viduals whom  nature  luis  so  richly  endowed  with  personal  charms  that 
the  paintiT  cannot  produce  an  accurate  delineation  of  them  without 
indulging  the  Ix-'holder  with  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  as  much  as  if 
that  had  been  his  only  purjjose.  Mr.  jVlursell  begins  with  an  expo- 
sition of  his  view  of  genius  generally,  which,  while  it  avoids  the  perhaps 
hopeless  difticiUty  of  rigid  definition,  appears  to  us  equally  felicitous 
and  just.  He  describes  it  as  an  intensification  of  the  mental  faculties 
in  general,  but  especially  of  the  inventive  and  the  a^sthetical;  and  while 
he  by  no  means  denies  to  his  subject  the  i)os.«*ession  of  the  former  in  a 
higli  degree,  lie  shows,  as  we  think,  his  correct  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hall's  structurt^  of  mind  l)y  ascribing  to  it  the  latter  as  its  predominant 
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characteristic.  An  absolute  equipoise  of  all  the  faculties  would  be  iucoti- 
nistent  with  the  necessary  limitations  and  imperfections  of  the  human 
mind.  And  this  distinction  indicates  perhaps  the  principal  point  at 
which  the  mind  of  that  great  man  escaped  that  glorious  but  unnatural 
condition.  Mr.  Mursell*s  performance  is  a  most  worthy  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  It  is  impregnated  throughout 
wdth  a  spirit  of  genuine  sympathy  and  almost  absorbing  homage.  It 
abounds  with  nice  distuiction,  and  with  bold,  but  correct,  delineation, 
and  sparkles  throughout  with  passages  of  singular  eloquence  and 
beauty.  To  transcribe  some  of  these  would  be  a  pleasure  which  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  deny  ourselves;  but  many  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  relieve  themselves  from  disappointment  by  perusing  the 
lecture:  and  those  wlio  were  privileged  to  be  occasionally  hearers  of 
Mr.  Hall,  at  id  especially  those  who  were  honoured  by  his  friendship, 
while  being  guided  back  by  these  pages  to  the  choicest  reminiscences 
of  their  lives,  will  be  pleasingly  reminded  that  stateliness  of  intellect 
and  glowing  eloquence  have  neither  died  with  Mr.  Hall  nor  even 
deserted  that  denomination  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  ornament 
since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  Having  been  so  happy  as  to 
belong  to  at  least  one  of  the  classes  last  indicated,  it  is  with  no  conmion 
feelings  that  we  thank  Mr.  Mursell  for  his  masterly  performance. 


Political  Eco)iomy  Illustrated  hy  Sacred  History.  By  James  Taylor, 
Author  of  *  The  Money  System  of  England  from  the  Conquest,*  &c. 
Seeleys.     London :  1852. 

Tins  is  a  neatly  printed  little  book,  written  by  a  person  of  piety  and 
])hilanthropy.  His  intention,  however,  in  publishing  his  lucubrations 
is  j)robably  clearer  to  himself  than  it  will  be  to  the  majority  of  his 
readers.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  little  volume;  but  we 
siriously  ask  the  author  if  he  is  enthusiast  enough  to  suppose  that  our 
political  economists  will  search  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  instruction 
in  forming  wholesome  monetary  systems,  due  legal  restrictions  on 
banking,  and  in  investing  capital  in  the  best  manner?  and  if  he 
thinks  that  they  who  thus  seek  it  will  obtain  the  information  they 
4lesiie  ?  The  Jews  thought  their  Scriptures  contained  the  semina 
7'erum  for  all  the  sciences.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  first  English  writer  with 
whom  we  are  ac(iuainted  who  finds  in  the  Bible  the  occult  principles 
of  p<^litical  economy.  The  book  will  be  useful,  however,  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  that  science.  The  worthy 
author  has  occasional  divergences  from  the  subject  properly  in  hand, 
one  of  which  we  subjoin,  and  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  we 
agree  ])erfectly  with  the  writer : — 

*  For  my  own  part,  if  a  large  body  of  Christian  people  think  their 
real  interests  are  likely  to  be  better  watched  over  by  a  Jew  than  by  a 
Christian,  I  have  no  wish  to  dictate  to  them — nay,  I  shoidd  rather  be 
disposed  to  unite  with  them  in  electing  a  sincere  Jew  in  preference  to  an 
insincere  Christian  ;  but  surely  common  decency  requires  that,  before 
the  British  constitution  is  altered  for  the  sake  of  admitting  a  rich  Jew 
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into  the  House  of  Commons,  some  provision  should  Be  made  to  pn^ 
vent  the  doors  of  that  august  assembly  being  shut  against  a  poor 
Christian,  for  no  other  reason  than  for  his  want  of  wealth.' — ^p.  26. 


1.  What  is  Conscience  ?    By  Rev.  W.  Mason.     London  :  Hodaon. 

Tu£  author  of  this  little  volume  is  evidently  an  admirer  and  follower 
of  *  the  illustrious  Swedenborg.'  We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  othenvise  of  the  doctrines  propounded  by  that 
superb  mystic ;  and  were  both  of  these  at  our  conmiand,  we  should 
still  refrain — reluctant  to  *rusli  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.*  Mr, 
Mason  is  evidently  jm  earnest  disciple  of  his  faith — eager  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind — well  acquainted  with  the  dogmatical 
literatui'e  of  the  past  age;  and  the  volume  is  shrewdly  and  ably 
written. 

2.  What  is  the  Human  Soul  ?    By  Eev.  W.  Mason.    London :  Hodson. 

*  The  illustrious  Swedenborg*'  is  the  grand  referee  in  this  book  alao^ 
which  its  author  regards  as  a  hand-book  on  the  particular  subjects 
treated  of.  He  has  endeavoured  to  dissect  the  soul,  to  show  the 
soul's  free-will  when  in  the  body  and  when  separated  from  it,  to 
haimoiiize  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  the  soul's  free-will,  and  to 
expLain  the  state  and  condition  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  St.  Paul  wrote  that  *  we  know  only  in  part.'  Pos- 
sibly, Mr.  Mason  might  extinguish  us  by  rejoining  tliat  much  has  been 
learned  since  the  days  of  that  great  apostle.  If  so,  St.  Paul  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  philosopher  of  Stockholm. 


The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot;  or.  Persecution  in  the  Aae  qf 
Louis  XV,  From  the  French  of  Louis  Felix  Bungener.  Pubbahed 
with  the  author's  sanction.  London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  Another 
and  cheaper  edition  of  a  work  which  we  recently  introduced  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  our  readers.  The  t^'pe  is  too  small  for  our  eyef, 
but  will  better  suit  the  young,  while  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
edition  will  render  it  acceptable  to  a  large  class. — The  Field  and  ike 
Fold ;  or,  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  By  the 
Kev.  Edwin  Sydney,  A.M.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society.  A 
little  volume,  well  answering  to  its  title,  and  full  of  information  both 
pleasing  and  instructive.  It  belongs  to  the  Monthly  8erie9  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  it  well  merits  a  place  amongst  its  many  excellent 
predecessors. — Letters  of  the  Madiai,  and  Jlsits  to  their  Prison.  By 
the  Misses  Senhouse.  London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  A  deeplT 
interesting  little  volume,  exhibiting  a  picture  of  papal  persecution  and 
of  calm  Christiim  endurance  not  frequentl}'  seen  in  our  day.  'Amid 
tlie  many  conflicting  statements  that  have  been  published  respectii^ 
the  i)rison  treatment  of  the  Madiai,  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  sac£ 
a  fidl  and  exact  account  from  an  authority  which  none  can  question.* 
The  profits  of  the  i)ublication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  sufierers,  and 
we  hope  it  will   have  a  very  wide    circulation. — The  Chariiie9^  ef 
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London  in  1852-3 ;  presenting  a  Report  of  the  Operations,  Resources^ 
and  General  Condition  of  Charitable  and  Religions  Institutions  of 
London.  With  an  Introductory  Analysis.  By  Sampson  Low,  jun. 
London :  Sampson  Low,  and  Son.  An  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  condensed  within  the  limits  of  this  small  vohunc,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  find  that  the  editor  is  encouraged  to  continue  his  lahorg. 
As  a  Hrst  attempt  the  execution  of  the  volume  is  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Low. — Diary  and  Letters  of  Madatne  D*Arhlay.  Edited  by  her 
Niece.  A  New  Edition.  The  second  volume  of  a  reprint  which  we 
announced  in  March,  and  in  which  much  entertaining  reading  will 
be  found,  at  a  small  cost. — Whitaker's  Educational  Register,  1854, 
containing  a  list  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
various  particulars  concerning  them;  the  Colleges  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  various  Dissenting  bodies  ; 
together  with  a  complete  list  of  the  Eoundation  and  Ghammar  Schools 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  an  account  of  the  Scholarships  and  Exhi" 
hitions  attached  to  them,  &c.  &c.  London :  Joseph  Whitaker.  This 
is  the  fourth  year  of  the  publication  of  this  Register,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  accurately  expressed  in  the  title  page.  It  is  a 
very  useful  book  of  reference,  and  as  such  we  cordially  recommend  it. 
— Memoirs  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL,D.  By  his  Son-in-law, 
the  llev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Third  Quarterly  Part.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  The  former  parts  of  this  cheap  reprint 
were  duly  noticed  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  We  are  glad  to 
report  the  steady  progress  of  the  edition,  which  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  pecuniary  capabilities  of  a  large  class. — Working  Women  of  the 
Last  Half  Century;  the  Lesson  of  their  Lives,  By  Clara  Lucas  Bal- 
four. London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  A  brief  and  instructive  sketch  of 
the  labors  of  several  eminent  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  social  and  rehgious  improvement  of  their  species.  The  increase  of 
such  laborers  is  amongst  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  day. 


llraitm  nf  tin  3&M\. 


The  PosTPOKEikfE?fT  OP  THE  New  Reeoem  Bill,  of  which  we 
indicated  in  our  last  Number  our  confident  anticipation,  was  made  a 
fait  accompli  on  the  1 1th  ult.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  an- 
nounced by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Lord  John 
Ilussell  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  this  result  is  not  attributable  to  the  apathy  of  ministers  ;  and  as 
little  do  we  beUeve  that  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  compai*ative  silence  of  the  country.  The  truth  is  that 
any  luinistr}'^  would  now  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  the  foreign 
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relations  and  interests  of  the  British  empire.  In  addition  to  this  ther 
must  of  necessity  take  into  their  eonsideration  the  position,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  sections — for  we  can 
hardly  designate  them  as  parties — in  the  LegisUtiuv.  The  eonsom* 
tives  would  of  course  oppose  the  measure.  The  members  for  tho^ 
constituencies  which  the  bill  pro]K>sed  to  disfranchise,  would  natuiallv 
vote  for  its  |)ostponem(^nt,  while  all  would  feel  the  iuiportouce  i>f 
unanimity  at  a  time  when  the  whole  resourc*e8  of  the  empire  are  re- 
quired for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  proximate  events  of  which  are 
certain,  while  its  issues  are  hidden  in  the  future.  The  policy'  of  the 
govcnmient  has,  we  think,  been  frank  and  wise ;  they  have  not  sil- 
lied the  abatement  of  one  iota  of  their  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
bill  or  in  their  confidence  of  the  wisdom  of  any  of  its  provisions.  They 
are  simply  coerced  by  circumstances.  The  position  of  Lord  Jt>hn 
Bussell  has  l>cen  {XKiuliarly  painful.  If,  as  a  statesman,  he  ha^  a 
prestiffPj  it  is  derivt^l  from  his  unei^ualleil  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  British  Constitution  and  his  advocacy  of  j^arlia* 
mentary  reform.  To  forfeit  this  prestige  would  be  to  iiM  throu;:h 
into  public  oblivion,  and  even  to  incur  universal  derision  as  the  obife- 
ipiies  of  his  \x>litical  decease.  We  arc  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  the 
insupprcssible  emotion  by  which  he  was  atieeted  even  to  tears  wht*n, 
in  withdrawing  the  Kefonn  Bill,  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
imputations  not  against  his  consistency  in  a  itarticular  instance,  but 
agiiinst  the  whole  tcnour  of  his  i>oUtical  career.  His  withdrawal  of  tkur 
measure  and  his  exposition  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  dn^w  upon  him  the  wiu'mest  plaudits  and  the  highest  expres- 
sions of  resi>ect  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  Lord  John  for  omv 
stoo}>i*d  to  conijucr ;  but  he  is  bound  deeply  to  feel  the  reasons  which 
actuated  his  supporters  in  converting  a  humiliation  into  a  triumph. 
The  syni])athctic  sup]>ort  of  the  lil>eral  party  bunlens  him  with  a  ni'« 
and  weightier  obligation,  and,  in  the  case  l)oth  of  himself  and  Lonl 
Aberdeen,  invests  an  ordinary  political  promise  with  the  saenxluess  oi 
a  vow. 

Thk  Provisions  of  tiik  Scotch  KurcvTioyAL  Bill  are  now  before 
the  ])ul)lie.  Its  general  tendency  is  favorable  t«i  the  fri-e  church  ol 
Scotland.  But  it  is  jutisoned,  as  all  such  measures  are,  by  the  vaeillatiii)^ 
principle  of  our  State-church  system,  so  that  it  will  be  unacceptable  to 
all  parties.  It  will  otVend  the  kirk,  the  free  church,  and  the  dissenter; 
tlu*  kirk  by  taking  from  tlu^  presliytery  the  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  (tlHee  (»f  Sihoiihnaster  and  the  su])ervisiou  of  the  rvliipioitf 
instruction  ;  the  fn^e  eluireh  by  making  grants  to  Uouan  Cat  hulk 
and  rnitarian  sch(»ols,  just  as  freelv  as  to  IVeslivterian ;  and  the 
l)is>«iitcrs  by  iiisisthig  upon  and  pn»viding  for  the  teachin|f  of  nrliarion 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  at  tlie  public  cx]>ense.  As  a  summary*  of 
tbi-  obj«'ctii>us  which  may  be  urged  on  political  grounds  against  the 
bill,  we  avail  our>clvcs  of  the  reuiarks  of  the  '  Livtls  Mervuf^*,'  in  which 
wc  rc<Mi;iiiM'  the  hand  of  a  man  who,  perliaps,  of  idl  others  of  the  pf» 
sent  da\.  i>  uio>t  ]irofoun<lly  coiiveraaut  with  the  subject  of  popular 
education. 

'  Tiii^  liill  i>  intended  to  bring  the  ichole  of  the  popular  edmemHom  ^ 
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Scotland  directly  under  the  pay,  itupection,  and  control  of  a  OovemmetU 
Board.  It  does  not,  indeed,  prohibit  either  public  or  private  schools 
on  an  independent  basis ;  but  it  g^ves  such  overpowering  advantages  to 
the  schools  connected  with  the  government,  that  its  practical  opera- 
tion would  be  to  extinguish  nearly  all  others.  Now  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  very  great  and  undesirable  increase  of  government 
influence  and  patronage.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Educational 
Board  will  be  appointed  by  the  government.  All  the  inspectors  will 
be  appointed  by  the  government.  Every  schoolmaster  must  receive 
his  license  to  teach  from  government  inspectors  and  a  government 
Board ;  and  on  the  same  authorities  he  will  be  dependent  for  his 
annual  salary,  for  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and  for  his 
retiring  i>ension.  Every  school  c<»mmittee  will  have  upon  it  several 
nominees  of  the  government.  The  schools  will  be  dependent  upon 
government  authorities,  not  indeed  for  their  whole  income,  but  for  so 
large  a  part  of  it  as  will  give  those  authorities  the  real  control.  At 
ever}'  stage  of  originating,  establishing,  and  conducting  schools,  govern- 
ment ofticers  must  give  their  sanction  to  the  plans  and  proceedings, 
the  rules  and  regulations.  No  one  can  reflect  on  the  powers  and 
duties  devolved  upon  the  insj^ectors  and  the  Board,  without  perceiving 
that  the  paramount  authority  and  effective  rule  are  given  to  those 
government  authoHties,  and  that  neither  schoolmasters  nor  school 
committees  could  stir  a  step  without  official  sanction,  or  being  liable  to 
official  check.  Add  to  these  things  the  influence  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  through  the  means  of  the  inspectors,  over  thr 
pupil  t<jachers  and  stipendary  monitors,  and  over  the  candidates  foe 
normal  schools  and  for  Queen's  scholarships :  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  entire  machinery  ofpopulnr  education  in  all  the  towns  and  parishes 
of  Scotland,  tcill  be  moved  by  Government  money  and  Government 
functionaries.^) 

A  Day  of  Geitebal  Fast  axd  Humiliation  has  been  ob- 
served as  appointed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  war  in  w^hich  the  nation  is  imhappily  involved.  On  the 
innumerable  evils  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  political,  commercial, 
social,  and  moral,  it  is  unnecessary  to  descant.  How  far  it  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  different  diplomatic  course  it  is  equally  unneces- 
sary to  conjecture.  The  British  empire  is  now  committed  to  it,  and 
it  becomes  us  calmly  and  seriously  to  look  in  the  face  all  the  multiform 
evils  it  entails.  The  sacrifice  of  human  life  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
(•()mi)ute ;  instead  of  a  relief  of  public  burdens  we  must  now  expect 
their  continuation  and  their  increase ;  and  should  the  arms  of  the 
allied  powers  Ikj  visited  with  defeat  the  consequences  are  too  fearful  to 
contemplate.  In  such  an  alarming  conjuncture  nothing  can  be  more 
suitable  than  for  this  whole  nation  to  humble  itself  imder  the  mighty 
liand  of  (led.  We  have  great  national  sins  to  confess  and  deplore,  and 
the  entire  church  of  Christ  in  these  realms  may  most  wisely  seize  this 
oppoi-t unity  for  a  special  humiliation  and  intercession.  But  withojit 
desiring  to  discourage  a  national  observance  which  has  the  semblance 
ol*  originating  in  a  pious  motive,  we  must  express  a  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  should  have  been  originated  from  the  Church,  and  not  from  i\\t 
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State.  The  odict  ^vhicll  boars  the  name  of  the  Queen  virtually  emanate« 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and,  defacfo,  from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Uu' 
Cabinet.  Wliat  propriety  there  is  in  such  a  body  of  men  ordaining  a 
rttrictly  religious  obsur\'ancc  it  is  difRcult  to  conceive,  inasmuch  v. 
even  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  devout  men,  it  would  he  hard 
to  discover  their  rifi;ht,  under  the  charter  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  enact  any  special  relifs^ious  observance,  and  to  initiate  and  stereotype 
the  prayers  of  the  church  of  Christ.  This,  we  think,  of  itself,  a  csxi* 
elusive  objection  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  we  are  not  di^pn^ 
to  prosecute  further  the  inquiry,  whether  those  who  sij^ed  tho^ 
onlers  can  be  recognised  by  the  Christian  chui^ch  as  consiKtent  disciples 
of  the  Great  Master.  One  principle  only  we  hold  aa  indijiiputabu.': 
namely,  that  any  such  observances  should  originate  with  that  Churrh 
which  consists  uf  faithful  men,  and  not  with  a  secidar  body,  who,  in 
part,  or  in  whole,  may  1)0  alien  from  that  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  the  church  ;  and  all  of  whom,  whether  this  be  or  be  not  tke 
fact,  are  destitute  of  any  legitimate  title  to  legislate  for  its  observance* 
and  its  concerns.  Kven  if  Christians  had  no  surer  guide,  tlie  *  Procul 
esfe  profani^^  of  classic  heathenism,  might  teach  them  the  lesson  it 
least  of  an  ostensible  religious  purity. 

The  Waa  with  Russia  has  now  been  prosecuted  to  aueh  a  stac^r 
that  some  serious  collision  between  the  hostile  forces  will  pi\>babiy 
have  occurred  IxTore  these  sheets  are  in  the  hands  of  our  Kadeis. 
Doth  French  and  English  troops  are  concentrating  on  the  8outh«ni 
seat  of  war,  where,  notwithstanding  the  vastly  sufierior  namencil 
force  of  the  Russians,  tlie  Turkish  arms  have  hitherto  been  victorious. 
In  the  Baltic,  the  combined  fleets  are  sweejiing  the  sea  in  numWrr 
which  threaten  soini;  niomentous  event  so  soon  as  the  advancing 
season  shall  allow  of  their  unimi>edcd  operations.  Already  they  have 
caj'turiMl  sevcr.ll  ]>n/^'s,  whiirh  they  have  lK)me  oH'  to  the  harbour 
(»f  Mcnicl  ;  and  one  taken  nearer  home,  and  brought  into  Portsmouth, 
has  n>-awaki*nc<l  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  feelings  which  have 
slc})t  since  the  days  of  NcLson.  The  Russian  fleet  is  still  shi4t«riD|: 
bcni'.ilh  the  ^ms  of  Cronstadt,  but  it  is  ex|)eoted  that  Sir  Chaiii:* 
Na)»icr  will  not  long  leave  them  unmolested,  take  refuge  when*  th«!y 
may.  Th(^  '  Monitcur'  states  that  the  French  navy  has  now  embarked 
on  (litl'cR-nt  si*as  50,(KX)  sailors,  and  Kngland  has  an  equal  fotvt*.  In 
dc-^-rihin:;  t1i«>  departure  of  the  French  tUvt  for  the  iialtic  Irou  the 
|Mirt  of  l>rcM,  the  corn.-spondcnt  of  the  *  Monitour*  says,  'Nothing  can 
^iv.>  yiiu  a  just  idea  of  the  ardour  and  enthusiiuim  of  the  saiion  and 
:<iil1irr<.  Our  cvi'ws  an-  rxcflU-nt.  the  troops  intended  for  huiding  aiv 
su]<i  ni.  ]ii-rirfth  oi;^ani/.cd,  and  :Mhnirahly  exercised.  France,  thank« 
In  i]>  •  :irti\it  V  <Ii>|ihiycd  by  the  JMini^tcr  of  Marine,  |H>siieases  at  thi^ 
ni«>:c.!  lit  :i  naval  ti»n-'  and  a  biNlv  of  scanu-n  wortliv  uf  her  and  of  her 
{  iv..  V.  Koi*  a  liin^  time  i\\y  navy  Iiad  Uft  i-xhibitcil  so  great  a  lic- 
\cl<]>iiii  nt .  it  i'«  i'lili^  fipiul  to  tlie  nniilr  mission  which  France 
a-'t  ifiiii'li^hc^  at  tliin  ;iioup.*nt,  a!id  tlic  ^loriuiiA  dcedd  that  are  in  fw- 
par.ili'»n.' 

A.-^  far  a^  tl):>  naval  ojnTatiniis  of  the  allitnl  powers  are  conecnxd, 
tliiTL-  a]»pi  ar^  i  vcrv  rca>oa  f.ir  Iiope  aud  contidcnco  ;  hut  we  oonfi 
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look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  evidently-approaching  collision  between 
the  land  forces  in  the  Turkish  provinces.  Here  both  the  French 
and  the  English  have  been  comparatively  tardy  in  the  despatch  of 
troops,  while  the  Russians,  with  greatly  superior  numbers,  have  been 
suffered  to  possess  themselves  of  the  best  strategetical  positions. 
The  most  imperfect  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  allied  troops,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  occupied  by  a  disaffected 
population.  There  seems  at  least  reason  to  fear  tWt  the  Russians 
will  have  achieved  some  important  successes  before  the  allied  armies 
are  in  a  condition  to  offer  effective  aid. 
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A  LITTLE  incident  disclosed  in  Mr.  Peterman's  report  of  Dr. 
Earth's  visit  to  Timbuctoo — ^the  mysterious  object  of  European 
travel  and  inquiry  for  centuries — is  a  strong  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  now  passing  in  Turkey.  To  secure 
the  rt  spect  of  the  natives  and  the  safety  of  the  traveller,  it 
was  judged  indispensable  to  represent  him  as  charged  with 
a  mission  from  the  Sultan.  "When  believed  to  bring  tidings 
from  Constantinople,  remote  as  that  chief  seat  of  Islamism 
is  from  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  stranger  became  the 
welcome  guest  of  the  wild  men,  whom  such  service  to  the  great' 
cliief  of  their  faith  subdued.     The  sympathy  mnst  be  strong 
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which  defies  the  remotest  distances,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
political  power  or  interests.  There  is  no  material  connexion 
whatever  between  the  chiefs  of  Timbuctoo  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Nevertheless,  those  cliiefs  readily  accept  as  their  friend 
whoever  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Other 
travellers  in  Africa  have  had  experience  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
attachment  even  in  remoter  parts  ;  and  it  is  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  that  gives  peculiar 
importance  to  the  present  crisis. 

Great  Britain  is  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  More  than 
fourteen  millions  of  Mohammedans  in  India  feel  exactly  as 
the  chiefs  and  people  of  Timbuctoo.  To  outrage  thdm  will 
injure  us,  and  disincline  them  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  good 
Eiuropean  usages,  which  they  are  disposed  to  appreciate  accord- 
ing as  they  find  us  not  less  just  than  powerful ;  and  the 
recommendation  of  which  good  usages  is  the  best  end  and 
justification  of  our  victorious  career  in  the  East.  There  is  con- 
vincing evidence  of  progress  being  already  made  in  India  to 
give  a  high-minded,  humane  character  to  that  career,  much  as 
may  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  Not  long  ago,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Calcutta  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  India,  at 
which  strong  remonstrances  were  made  respecting  their  want  of 
a  larger  share  in  the  administration  of  the  countiy,  one  of  the 
speakei*s  said,  that  '  so  long  as  the  East  India  Company  could 
keep  together  a  consolidated  government,  and  confer  upon  lialf- 
civilized  people  the  blessings  of  civilization,  they  would  pray  that 
her  empire  may  continue  to  be  extended,  and  that  those  privi- 
leges which  a  certain  class  of  Her  Majesty's  British  subjects 
enjoy  as  to  emoluments  and  ofiicml  dignities,  may  be  equally 
shared  by  Her  Majesty's  lo3'al  native  subjects.^* 

In  regard  to  education,  '  they  did  not  object  to  the  establish- 
ment of  English  schools;  let  them  be  multiplied  as  much  as 
])ossible.  All  that  they  want  is,  that  an  endowment  should  he 
I'xclusivoly  a})plie(l  for  the  encouragement  of  oriental  literature 
and  science.'  (p.  228.) 

Another  said, 

*  Here  are  assembled  the  representatives  of  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  the  subjects  of  the  British  croAni.  Hindoos,  MohammedanB,  and 
L*arsees,  forgetting  tlie  diiierenees  of  their  creed,  have  joined  in  the 
common  eaiiso  of  jileading  for  their  rights  and  privileges  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  liritain.  An)und  me  I  see  the  elders  and  the 
elite  of  the  land,  man\'  a  head  silvered  hy  time,  and  many  a  man,  the 
best  and  ])riglitest  i)ortions  of  whose  lives  have  l>een  sjx'ut  in  labourinj^ 
i'or  the  wolfare  of  his  country  and  his  species.  *  *  * 


*  Sec  Report  of  the  Proeeedings  iu  BiickiuijLaiu's  '  Coininij  Era/  No.  IL, 
p.  220. 
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*  Wc  have  waited  patiently  much  too  long.  Bengal,  it  is  true,  is  in 
a  better  condition  than  many  an  American  slave  colony.  True  it  is, 
that  the  Bengalee  is  never  sold  by  public  auction,  nor  made  over  to  a 
creditor  in  repayment  of  a  loan,  as  poor  Uncle  Tom  was,  nor  hunted 
down  from  place  to  place  by  a  hard  master,  like  the  fugitive  George 
Harris,  but  stiU,  of  what  use  are  his  talents  to  him?  In  official 
employment,  the  Anglo-Saxon  keeps  up  the  same  distinctions  of  caste, 
against  which,  as  an  institution  of  Hinduism,  he  declaims  so  violently. 
That  the  Bengalee  is  equal  to  all  kinds  of  civil  duties,  and  that  his 
integrity  has  l>een  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  tests,  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  not  found  wanting,  has  been  tried  in  the  ftimace  and 
found  true,  can  hardly  now  be  denied  even  by  our  enemies.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss,  in  a  public  meeting  like  this, 
whether  any  particular  officer  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  public  or 
not.  Were  it  necessary,  we  could  produce  irrefragable  arguments  and 
testimony  to  prove  that  the  educated  Bengalee  is  not  very  much  infe- 
nor  to  the  ordinary  run  of  educated  gentlemen  in  England,  and  that 
native  agency  in  every  department  of  public  business  is  not  only  useful, 
but  absolutely  necessary.* — pp.  233,  234. 

Another,  when  moving  the  resolution  against  *  the  absence  of 
a  provision  in  the  new  India  Bill  for  admitting  natives  into  the 
legislative  council,  and  against  their  virtual  exclusion  from  the 
civil  service,'  urged  that 

'  The  Mohammedan  rulers  of  India,  with  all  their  faults,  pursued  a 
more  liberal  imperial  policy.  Elphinstone  says  of  Akbar,  that  "  his 
employment  of  them  (Hindus)  equally  with  Mohanmiedans,  began  with 
liis  assumption  of  the  government.'*  The  historian  of  India  can  cite 
the  names  of  Man  Sing,  Todur  Mull,  Ilemu,  Beerbul,  as  holding  high 
(jfHecs  under  Mohammedan  emperors ;  but  not  a  single  native  name  is 
leserved  to  him  to  record  as  holding  similar  offices  under  the  auspices 
nl"  Hritannia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Christian  Britain  will  not  allow 
herseir  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed.' — 
p.  215. 

With  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  who  give  such  proofs  of 
their  capacity  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
nothing  but  the  need  of  reform  can  prevent  their  sharing  it  at 
no  distant  day. 

The  Mohammedan  statesmen  of  Turkey,  under  circumstances 
iu  many  respects  less  favourable  than  tliose  which  perplex  our 
Indian  administration,  are  making  substantial  progress  in  con- 
ciliating all  the  races  subject  to  them,  and  in  improving  their 
own.  Their  predecessors  were  not  only  ruthless  conquerors  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  but  at  one  period,  in  the  wild 
excess  of  their  triumphs,  they  deliberated  in  solemn  council, 
after  the  heat  of  victory  had  subsided,  whether  duty  and  the 
general  f^jood  of  Islamism  did  not  call  for  the  utter  extermi- 
nation  of  the  Christian  race  ! 

TT  2 
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The  more  humane  judgment  prevailed  ;  and  now  it  is  a  point 
'of  equally  anxious  inquiry,  how  the  equality  of  all  th#sulnects  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  of  whatever  creed  and  origin,  shall  be  suit- 
ably and  safely  realized  in  practice, — as  that  equality  is  actually 
proclaimed  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  Turkish  government 
has  dimng  many  years  been  preparing  this  immense  change. 

It  is  not,  surely,  in  such  a  condition  of  things  that  extraneous 
difficulties  should  be  opposed  to  the  success  of  these  honourable 
efforts.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  borne  that  a  state  like  Russia, 
abusing  its  power  and  unscrupulously  resorting  to  every  form  of 
fraud  and  corruption  to  secure  success,  should  step  in  and  nggrar 
vate  these  difficulties,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  embarrassments 
of  a  neighbouring  state.  Well  then  is  it,  that  the  crisis  produced 
throughout  Europe  by  the  Czar's  ambitious  designs  against 
Turkey  has  roused  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to 
questions  of  the  deei^est  interest,  which  have  heretofore  failed 
sufficiently  to  attract  general  notice.  These  questions  axe  the 
following : — 

Whether  the  progress  of  civilization  is  to  be  steadily  quickened 
by  means  of  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  powerful  with  weaker 
states,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  conquests  and  to  extinguish  for 
ever  the  old  delusion  of  an  Universal  Empire ;  whether  charity 
in  its  best  sense  cannot  be  so  exercised  as  to  make  Christians 
more  and  more  tnily  Cliristian,  and  to  conciliate  the  most  pre- 
judiced of  other  faiths  ;  whether  we  Christians  cannot  ourselves 
follow  out  genuine  Christian  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
profit  by  all  that  is  good  in  men  of  other  creeds;  whether,  in  that 
case,  the  Moslem  and  Hindoo,  the  Chinese  and  Pagan,  will  not 
view  the  general  superiority  of  our  social  system  "with  favour 
and  adopt  it  with  zeal ;  finally,  whether  a  cosmopolitan  spirit 
will  not  spring  up  vigorously  wherever  once  spread^  so  as  to 
foster  all  reforms  and  promote  every  wholesome  change  ?  Such 
are  the  great  points  to  be  now  discussed  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
and  which  will  demand  satisfactory  settlement  at  the  close  of  a 
war  which  threatens  half  the  world. 

The  history  of  Slohammcdanism  is  not  wanting  in  circum- 
stances to  encourage  the  cxpcctjxtion  of  a  good  issue  to  the 
vast  reforms,  social,  political,  and  military,  which  the  present 
Turkish  government  is  pursuing  even  more  zealously  than  its 
predecessors.  Whilst  the  delusion  of  centuries  is  being  dispelled, 
and  the  fatal  glory-  of  a  race  of  conqueroi^  is  abandoned  without 
reluctance  and  without  weakness,  that  history  may  be  appealed 
to  with  confidence  to  prove  that  friendship  with  the  Christians  was 
cultivated  by  the  most  illustrious  of  the  i^Iohammedan  princes.  A 
few  exanij)les  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  point. 

The  early  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed 
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was  complete,  and  the  use  they  made  of  their  conquest  cruel. 
Still  the  Gtristians  of  the  East  were  not  exterminated  ;  and  pilf 
grimages  prevailed  from  all  quarters  of  Christendom  to  the  craidie 
of  their  faith.  Constantinople,  too,  the  bulwark  of  the  West  as 
much  as  the  glory  of  the  East,  effectually  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Mohammedans  for  many  hundred  years.  But  the  deadly 
hostilities  of  the  two  religions,  which  have  much  in  common  as 
distinguished  from  paganism,  did  not  then  seem  to  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

During  the  reign  of  the  greatest  of  the  caliphs,  Haroun-al- 
Raschid,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights;'  and  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Western  monarchs,  Charlemagne ;  the 
Christians  enjoyed  much  indulgence  throughout  Asia,  and  Mo- 
hammedan ambassadors  were  received  with  distinction  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Haroun  treated  the  Christians  as  his  subjects,  and 
his  sons  imitated  his  moderation.  The  Caliph  Almamom,  says 
an  Arabian  historian,  was  not  ignorant  that  they  who  labour  for 
the  advancement  of  reason  are  the  elect  of  GoA  Intelligence 
then  polished  the  manners  of  the  chiefs  of  Islamism,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  toleration  till  that  time  unknown  to 
Mohammedans ;  and  the  servants  of  Christ  prayed  in  peace  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  With  this  encouragement,  Charlemagne 
built  a  monastery  there  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims,  and  attached 
to  it  a  public  library,*  in  the  spirit  which  led  that  enlightened 
man  to  spread  educational  institutions  throughout  the  West 
Trade,  and  travel  for  reUgious  objects,  long  continued  to  lead 
numerous  visitors  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Northern  Ocean  to  the  Holy  Land.  Our  own  great  king,  Alfred, 
extended  the  designs  of  Charlemagne,  and  warmly  encouraged 
intercourse  with  the  Mohammedans ;  and  Christian  missions  to 
the  East,  in  defiance  of  the  monstrous  spirit  which,  in  after 
a,<;es,  disgraced  Christianity  by  producing  the  crusades.  A  longer 
life  would  have  enabled  Alfred  to  do  more  than  he  accom- 
plislied  towards  moderating  the  baneful  passions  with  which,  as 
he  himself  declares,  *  the  citizens  of  all  the  earth  so  miserably 
struggle.'t 

The  stupendous  task  of  annihilating  those  baneful  passions^ 
which  Alfred  attempted  to  discharge  with  his  pen,  it  was  equally 
his  merit  to  undertake  by  policy.  The  true  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  designs  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  well-known 
humane  principles,  from  his  geographical  studies,  from  the  inter- 
course he  kept  up  with  Rome,  V  enice,  and  Jerusalem,  for  pur- 
poses of  religion  and  commerce,  from  his  inquiries  into  northern 

*  Michaud's  Crusaders,  vol.  i.  p.  10.    Translated  by  Eobson* 
t  Alfred's  Paraphrase  of  Boctius.— Turner,  vol.  iL,p.  118. 
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voyages,   from   his   Indian   mission,   and  even  from  the   long- 
continued  perjdexity  of  his  relations  with  pagans  at  homa 

A  representation  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  these  vise 
views  of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  monarchs,  which  in  few 
words  shows  how  successful  they  were,  and  how  fitting  to  regu- 
late the  policy  of  mankind  : — 

*  Greek  jind  Syrian  Cliristiaiis,'  savs  the  historian  of  the  Crusades, 
Michaud,  *  were  established  even  in  the  city  of  Bagdad,  where  they 
devoted  themselves  to  trade,  exercised  the  art  of  medicine,  and  culti- 
vated the  sciences.  Tluy  attained  by  their  learning  the  most  con- 
siderable emj)loyments,  and  sometimes  even  had  the  command  of 
cities  and  the  government  of  provinces.  One  of  the  cahphs  of  the  race 
of  Abl)a8,  Mohamcd,  declared  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  the 
most  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  Persia.  In 
short,  the  Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  Alussulman  provinces,  the 
pilgrims  and  travellei-s  wlio  returned  from  the  East,  seemed  no  longer 
to  have  persecution  to  dread.' — Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

Civil  wars  among  the  Mohammedan  princes  put  an  end  to  these 
good  i^rospects,  and  two  centuries  of  violence  followed,  during 
which  the  Christians  of  the  East,  aided  from  the  West,  soi^ht, 
with  varying  success,  to  possess  themselves  again  of  the  Holy 
Land.  But  even  in  those  gloomy  times,  tlie  old  toleration  of  the 
two  faiths  seemed  to  have  influence.  One  caliph,  Hakim,  piti- 
less persecutor  as  he  sometimes  was,  wavered  between  them, 
being  actually  disposed  to  adopt  Christianity ;  and  his  succesaor 
was  its  steady  protector. 

Subsequently,  the  Crusades  for  three  hundred  years  offer 
fearful  scenes  of  caniage  along  the  whole  frontiers  of  Islamism 
and  Christianity,  from  Constantinople  to  Tunis.  But  even  in 
that  dismal  period,  incidents  arose  which  encourage  the  opinion 
that  the  triumph  of  *  peace  and  good-will'  between  the  hostile 
races  is  nut  a  vain  dream.  The  feelings  of  our  common  humanity 
broke  through  every  prejudice.  St.  Thomas  A'Becket  was  the  son 
of  a  cnisaderof  London,  who  married  a  Mohammedan  wife;  and 
the  sister  of  Richard  Ca^ur  de  Lion  was  wooed  by  the  heroic  brother 
of  Saliidin.  To  the  same  tenor  may  be  cited  the  report  of  an 
embassy  sent  by  King  John  to  a  Mohammedan  prince,  offering  to 
hold  England  as  a  feudal  dependency  upon  his  suzerainty,  pro- 
vided lie  would  send  a  Mussulman  anny  to  put  down  the  barons, 
at  that  time  contending  for  Magna  Charta.  This  extraordinaiy 
incident  is  told  by  the  chronicler  in  language  which  gives  it 
strong  jjrobability  ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  made  a  charge 
by  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  when  iu 
Palestine  he  solemnly  agreed  to  assist  the  Sultan  of  the 
Saracens  against  the  Cliristiuns. 
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At  this  period  the  profoundest  philosopher  of  the  middle  sigea^ 
and  perhaps  the  most  original  thinker  Britain  ever  produced, 
Roger  Bacon,  embodied  the  most  enlightened  views  respecting 
this  subject  in  his  counsel  to  get  knowledge,  founded  on  a  dear 
demonstration  of  the  evils  springing  from  ignorance  of  the 
geography  and  manners  of  the  East  and  its  people.  Soon  after 
his  time^  however,  a  last  appeal  was  made  to  arms  in  aid  of  a 
cause  which  he  would  have  promoted  by  intelligence. 

In  1336,  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  vi^tingthe  monasteries 
of  Blount  Athos,  entered  with  great  zeal  int6  the  disputes 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  excited  the  zeal  of 
the  Emperor  Andronicus  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  such 
scandals.  The  Turks  were  then  making  alarming  advances  into 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;  and  it  was  become 
urgent  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  two  churches,  in  order 
to  unite  their  sti*ength  against  the  Mohammedans.  Barlaam  was 
accordingly  commissioned  to  engage  the  Pope  and  the  Western 
powers  of  Europe  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  Emperor  in  driving 
away  tlie  Turks.  The  mission  failed ;  and  the  Emperor's  suc- 
cessor, John  Cantacuzeney  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  Saltan  of  the  Turks, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  the  enthusiastic  Baymcmil 
LuUi  successfidly  preached  the  doctrine  of  philanthropy  in  refer- 
euce  to  the  peaceful  conversion  of  the  lu^dels ;  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Pope  to  found,  all  over  Europe,  schools  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  one  of  the  best  means  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  that  object 

Crusjules  fell  into  disrepute ;  even  Luther  failed  to  revive 
tht^m,  in  aid  of  his  better  cause  when  Germany  yras  threatened 
by  Turkish  invaders ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  when  discussing  the 
question  of  a  new  Holy  War,  seems  to  have  doubted  the  wisdom 
ot"  that  mode  of  ditiusing  the  trutL 

Constantinople,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
was  now  hopelessly  in  their  possession ;  and  the  protection  tJiey 
atlbrded  to  our  trade  was  sufficiently  important  to  favour 
peacteful  intercourse  with  them.  The  question,  however,  of 
their  adopting  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  so  treating  Uieir 
Christian  sul>jects  with  humanity,  w^as  merged  in  the  ambitious 
designs  of  universal  conquest,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  by  tlie  sword.  But  these  designs  signally 
failed  ;  and  as  the  victorious  progress  of  the  lieutenants  of  die 
Calii)li.s  was  arrested  on  the  west  of  Europe  by  the  bravery  of 
Charl«\s  ^lartel,  so  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  were  stopped  in  the 
ea,st  of  Europe  by  John  Sobieski  and  his  Polish  legiona 

Soon  after  Lord  Bacon's  decease,  the  Levant  was  visited  by  an 
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acute  traveller,  Henry  Blunt,  in  whose  journal  the  Mohammedan 
character  and  capability  of  Christian  civilization  are  expressly 
discussed.  He  does  not  spare  his  censures  of  the  extortion  and 
cruelty  with  which  the  Christians  were  treated.  But  he  declares 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Turks  becoming  one  day  familiar 
with  letters  and  intellectual  pursuits.  They  might  long  retain 
their  fierceness,  yet  mixture  with  the  people  they  had  con- 
quered, he  thought,  would  'gentilize'  them.  He  had  seen 
their  verses  and  their  mathematical  writings  much  applauded. 
Once  at  a  festival,  the  author  of  a  song,  sung  at  the  table,  was 
munificently  rewarded  in  his  presence.  Statues  and  pictures 
were  prohibited  by  them,  from  religious  scruples,  as  indicative  of 
idolatry;  but  he  thought  that  other  pursuits  of  taste  and 
intelligence  would  'insinuate  themselves  by  degrees,*  notwith* 
standing  the  jealousy  of  the  Ulemas  at  all  philosophical  inves* 
tigations.  An  academy  was  once  founded  in  Bagdad,  and, 
although  it  was  suppressed  in  compliance  with  this  jealousyy 
Mr.  Blunt  was  very  confident  that  philosophy  would  still  find 
its  way  among  the  people  of  the  East,  who  are  really  more 
contemplative  than  European&  He  concludes  somewhat  quaintly, 
that '  civilities  and  sciences  having  come  from  India  into  Egypt^ 
and  thence  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  over  the  Alps,  into  our  cold 
north-west  parts  of  the  world,  whence,  if  the  Inquisition  hinder 
not,  they  may  perhaps  pass  into  the  new  plantations  westward  ; 
they  will  then  return  into  their  own  circle  among  the  Levantines.'* 

The  same  subject  is  discussed  by  Sir  Henry  Wottonf — a  man 
pre-eminent  in  diplomacy  and  in  all  science — ^whose  work  was 
first  published  at  this  time,  although  written  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabetli.  His  advice  was  to  attack  the  Turks  by  fostering 
dissensions  among  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  he  thought 
that  if  vigorously  assailed,  Constantinople  might  be  taken;  but 
he  held  that '  league  and  amity  with  Turkish  infidels  were  more 
to  be  esteemed  than  the  friendship  of  "  the  Leaguers"  of  Franca' 

Richard  Baxter,  however,  gave  better  advice  upon  this  subject 
than  the  great  diplomatist,  reproving  the  policy  of  cofiqtieste, 
Baxter  earnestly  advocated  missions  of  peace  to  pave  the  way  to 
the  spread  of  {)ure  Christianity  in  the  East,  where  rococke,  at  that 
time  a  resident  in  Aleppo,  had  long  exhibited  other  qualities 
than  those  which  have  given  his  name  celebrity  as  a  scholar. 
*  He  there  so  demeaned  himself,'  says  a  contemporary  '  Guide  for 
Travellers  into  Foreign  Parts/  '  that  he  was  very  much  respected 

*  A  Yojn^  into  tlic  Levant.  By  Mr.  Henry  Blunt,  from  England,    ^tk 

edition.     l2mo.    London,  1650.  p.*15*, 

t  The  State  of  Christendom.  Bv  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Folio.  London^ 
1651.    pp.  7:iandl^. 
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by  the  natives,  and  chosen  for  umpire  among  them  to  compro* 
mise  such  disputes  as  fell  out'* 

By  this  time  the  bad  spirit,  which,  mainly  under  the  instiga* 
tion  of  the  pope,  had  made  perpetual  enmity  between  Christians 
and  Mohammedans,  was  giving  way;  and  the  share  of  the  English 
in  promoting  the  change  had  its  reward.  When,  at  the  revo* 
lution  of  1688,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  by 
command  of  Louis  XIV.,  urged  the  Porte  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  William  III.,  in  support  of  James,  the  Grand  Vizier 
replied,  that  the  Turks  rather  sympathized  with  the  English 
for  exercising  their  free  judgment  in  such  a  case,  as  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  Turkish  annals,  that  a  bad  sovereign  should  be 
dethroned.  About  this  period,  those  internal  reforms  commenced 
in  Turkey,  which  have,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
stniggle  and  various  fortunes,  brought  on  the  present  crisis 
Near  the  same  time,  too,  the  power  of  Russia  began  to  be  deve- 
loped ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  among  other  maxims  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  people,  bequeathed  to  them  the  counsel 
'  to  draw  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indies, 
as  whoever  should  possess  them,  would  rule  the  worlA  All  of 
the  Greek  church  were  to  be  gained  by  favours,  for  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  win  them  to  Russia ;  and  a  generally  preponderating 
influence  was  to  be  acquired  by  joining  the  principle  of  autocracy 
to  spiritual  supremacy.' 

This  was  the  foundation  laid  by  Peter's  Will,  if  genuine,  or  the 
spirit  that  forged  it,  for  the  superstructure  of  which  we  now  see 
the  dimensions,  not  boundless,  nor,  be  it  fervently  hoped,  so 
fearful  as  to  turn  the  world  from  its  due  course  of  independent 
action  and  rational  improvement 

The  Mohammedans  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere  very  slowly 
adopted  the  social  and  mechanical  means  of  progress,  which 
have  so  much  increased  the  power  of  Christian  states  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  of  which  some  penetrating  minds  among 
themselves  saw  the  value. 

The  Mohammedan  faith  does  not  necessarily  extinguish  in- 
tellectual culture,  whatever  tendency  the  despotism  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  governments  may  have,  in  common  with 
Christian  despotisms  of  all  degrees,  to  destroy  the  means  of 
popular  intelligence,  as  their  most  dangerous  opponent  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  time,  exposed  the  common  error  as  to  the 
Koran  being  adverse  to  knowledge;  and  when  printing,  now 
long  established  in  many  Mohammedan  countries,  and  popular 
education,  already  extensively  begun  there  among  both  sexes, 

*  Three  Duitribes  or  Discourses.    By  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.  12mo.  London, ' 
1071.     Preface,  p.  4. 
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shall  be  duly  spread,  there  is  reason  to  expect  great  changes 
throughout  the  social  life  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  the  last 
centiuy  this  expectation  was  stated  from  the  pulpit  at  Oxford,  in 
a  celebrated  sermon  by  Dr.  White,  in  the  year  1784-,  upon  *  the 
duty  of  attempting  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  our 
Mohammedan  and  Gentoo  subjects  in  India.' 

*  Among  tlie  Mahometans,'  says  Dr.  White,  '  we  have  not  to  eon- 
tend  with  the  boisterous  tempers  and  stubborn  habits  which  charac- 
terize the  human  species  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  wc  should  find  them 
already  a  race  of  men  and  citizens,  who,  by  an  easy  trandtion,  might 
pass  to  a  full  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

*  For  tlie  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East  many  inducements 
and  advantages  are  held  out  to  us,  which  the  savage  condition  of  the 
Indians  of  America  does  not  afford.  The  Maliomctans  arc  an  immense 
body  of  men,  natives  of  populous  and  mighty  empires,  greatly  exceed- 
ing in  population  the  kingdouis  of  Cliristoudom,  and  almost  entire!}' 
occupying  one  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  are  the  subjects 
of  regulated  states;  they  arc  the  obser^'e^s  of  establishe<l  laws;  civilized 
by  the  intercourse  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  polished  by  the 
use  of  letters  and  of  arts.  Tliey  are  neither  involved  in  the  impiety 
of  atheism  nor  the  darkness  of  idolatry  ;  and  their  religion,  false  as  it 
is,  has  many  articles  of  belief  in  common  with  our  own  ;  which  will 
facilitate  our  labours  in  diiiusing  the  true  faith,  and  dis]>ose  them  to 
receive  it.  They  believe  in  one  God,  creator  and  lord  of  all ;  to  whom 
they  attribute  infinite  power,  justice,  and  mercy.  ITiey  hold  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  ex]>cct  a  future  judgment,  a  heaven  and  a 
hell;  they  acknowledge  an  universal  deluge;  they  honour  the  iiatriarch 
Abraliam  as  the  first  author  of  their  religion;  they  acknowledge  Moses 
and  Christ  to  have  been  great  proi)liets,  and  allow  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospel  to  be  sacred  books.' 

Upon  the  foundation  thus  judiciously  laid  open,  experience 
has  since  proved  that  a  safe  superstnicture  may  be  erected ;  and 
grievous  indeed  will  it  be  to  the  hopes  of  humanity,  if,  at  an 
auspicious  moment  like  the  present,  a  repetition  of  vulgar 
ambition,  with  all  its  old  frauds,  and  relying  upon  the  ancient 
demon,  force,  shall  be  i)ermitted  long  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
mankind.  The  rule  of  the  Turks,  with  all  its  importectious, 
which  no  wise  man  will  seek  to  extenuate,  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  Russia  in  reference  more  espt.'cially  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  people  subject  to  both. 

A  measure  of  that  superiority  is  furnished  by  the  energetic  pen 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Despot  of  the  East.'  After  a  careful  sur\-ey 
of  the  results  of  the  four  despotisms — Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian, 
and  Turkish,  which  have  too  long  oppressed  so  large  a  portion  of 
Europe,  he  deliberately  pronounces  the  Turkish  government  to  bt' 
by  far  the  least  ciiiel  and  the  least  mischii'vous  of  them  all.  It 
is,  then;,  with  high  satisfaction,  that  the  British  people  have  seen 
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the  step  taken  by  France  and  England,  in  the  present  grave 
conjuncture,  to  rescue  Turkey  from  an  invasion  so  long  medi- 
tated by  a  corrupt  Christian  power.     The  decision  is  a  good  sign. 

Tlie  improved  civilization  of  the  times,  compared  with  the 
condition  of  Europe  four  hundred  years  ago,  was  never  shown 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  different  receptions  of  the 
appeals  from  Constantinople  to  Western  Europe  against  invaders 
in  the  two  periods — 1422 and  1853.  Printinghas  enlightened  men; 
and  the  Reformation  has  made  them  tolerant  and  sympathizing 
to  some  purpose.  In  1422,  the  last  Greek  emperor  called  upon 
ever}'  court  in  Europe  in  vain  to  save  him  from  a  Mohxx/nvmedan 
conqueror.  In  1853,  our  Mohammedan  ally  finds  zealous  support 
among  us  in  his  good  cause.  The  great  struggle  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  anxiety;  it  will  have  one  wide-spread  echo 
of  sympathy  from  Tartary  to  Timbuctoo,  and  wherever  the 
Christian  is  engaged  in  commerce,  in  religious  missions,  in 
scientific  research,  or  in  political  action,  among  Mohammedans 
throughout  the  East,  or  in  the  farthest  region  of  Africa,  the 
cause  of  humanity  will  be  advanced  by  our  resolution  to  uphold 
the  right. 

The  speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  Mr.  Layard, 
the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed,  bring  down  the  history  of 
this  question  to  a  recent  period.  They  are  full  of  informa- 
tion, and  are  deeply  interesting.  As  an  exposition  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  they  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  carefully  pondered 
by  all  who  are  concerned  to  understand  the  policy  of  Russia,  and 
rightly  to  discriminate  l)etween  her  pretensions  and  the  claims  of 
Turkey.  For  many  years  past  the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  been  looking  towards  Constantinople.  One  generation  has 
received  from  another  the  charge  of  moving  stealthily  towards 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  trust  has  been 
dischnrged  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  of  which  history  furnishes  few 
examples.  Every  agency  has  been  employed  which  promised  to 
divide  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  to  distract  his  counsels,  to 
enibaiTass  his  ministers,  or  to  weaken  his  authority.  Vast  acces- 
sions to  the  empire  of  Russia  have  in  consequence  been  made, 
and  the  most  selfish  and  unintelligent  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  the  serious  danger  which  threatened  the  independence  of 
Turkey,  and  the  probable  necessity  which  would  arise  of  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  European  freedom  in  the  principalities  of  the 
Moslem.  The  Private  Correspondence  recently  published,  has 
set  th<3  nefarious  policy  of  the  Czar  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question.  To  doubt  the  criminaUty  of  his  design  is  to  dispute  the 
most  obvious  facts.  England  was  first  attempted  to  be  bribed. 
France  was  then  recurred  to,  and  in  despair  of  the  neutrality  of 
either,  the  desperate  resolution  has  been  formed  of  seizing  with  a 
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strong  hand  the  territory  of  what  was  said  to  be  an  effete  and 
dying  empire.  The  Czar  probably  deemed  the  cordial  union  of 
France  and  England  impossible ;  Austria  was  known  to  be  spell- 
bound; Prussia  was  thought  to  be  safe  under  the  fluctuating 
Bway  of  his  brother-in-law ;  the  English  premier  was  spoken  of 
as  a  friend,  and — we  regret  to  add — Mr.  Cobden's  speeches 
were  read  in  the  palace  of  St.  Petersburg  as  proofs  that  the 
people  of  England  would  not  allow  their  rulers  to  take  part  with 
the  Sultan  in  opposing  Russia.  Misled  by  these  suppositions^ 
Nicholas  has  rushed  into  a  fearful  conflict,  and  his  manifestoes 
have  insulted  the  common  sense  of  Europe  by  the  grossest  mis- 
statements and  the  most  palpable  breaches  of  logic.  England 
and  France  have  been  proclaimed  as  siding  '  with  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  against  Russia  combating  for  the  orthodox  {aith.' 

Such  an  averment  gravely  propounded  in  a  state  document 
has  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  has  undertaken  its  refutation.  No  man  was  better 
fitted  to  do  so.  His  personal  character  gives  weight  to  his  state- 
ments, while  his  practical  acquaintance  and  deep  sympathy  with 
the  religious  operations  of  the  age,  render  him  more  qualified 
than  any  other  man  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  such  a  point. 
His  lordship  does  not  speak  as  a  partisan.  '  I  have  no  particular 
sympathies  or  antipathies,'  he  says,  *  for  either  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  struggle  I  wish  that  we  were  well  rid  oi  them 
both — that  the  Russians  were  driven  to  the  north  of  Archangel, 
the  Turks  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates.'  In  this  spirit,  he  imder- 
takes  to  prove — and  what  he  undertakes  he  accomplishes — *  that 
Turkey  has  of  late  done  ever3rthing  to  advance  and  Russia  every- 
thing to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  the  nations 
of  mankind.'  We  cannot  dwell  on  his  lordship's  speech,  much 
as  we  should  like  to  do  so,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss  it  with  one 
brief  extract,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  two  empires.  Having  adverted  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  sixty-five  Protestant  teachers  in  Turkey,  and  fourteen  Pro- 
testant schools  in  Constantinople  alone,  he  proceeds : — 

'  Now  to  what  is  it  all  ascribable  P  I  affirm,  to  the  singular  and 
unprecedented  hberaUty  of  the  Turkish  system :  free  scope  is  there 
pennitted  to  every  religious  movement ;  no  hindrance  is  ever  experi- 
enced except  from  the  Greek  or  the  Armenian  superior  clergy.  Not 
only  in  Constantinople,  but  in  all  the  provinces,  associations  for  reli- 
gious purposes  are  openly  recognised  and  permitted.  Printing-presses 
exist  at  Constantinople,  at  Bucharest,  and  other  great  towns,  where  we 
print  the  Scriptures  in  every  Oriental  tongue,  including  the  Turkish, 
for  circulation  among  the  Turkish  people.  There  are  forty  depots  for 
the  sale  of  the  Bible  in  Turkey ;  and  at  this  moment  we  have  a  host  of 
colporteurs  and  native  agents  perambulating  the  provinces,  reading 
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the  Word,  and    distributing  the   Scriptures,    "no  man    forbidding 
them." 

*  Now  contrast  this  with  what  is  permitted  or  prohibited  in  Russia, 
and  draw  your  inference  as  to  what  we  have  to  expect  should  the^ 
awakening  provinces  fall  under  the  dark  and  drowsy  rule  of  the  Czar. 
No  Ui^sociations  for  religious  purposes  are  tolerated  in  Russia ; — no 
print hig-presses  are  permitted  for  printing  the  Bible  in  modem  Ruiis, 
the  only  language  understood  of  the  people! — no  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier  except  the  German,  French, 
Itiilian,  and  English.  Not  a  single  copy,  I  repeat,  of  the  Bible  in  the 
modem  Russ,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  can  gain  access  into  that  vast 
empire ;  and  it  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  not  a  single  copy 
has  been  i)rinted,  even  in  Russia,  since  1823,  in  the  tongue  spoken  by 
the  people !  No  colporteurs,  of  course,  nor  native  agents  to  enlighten 
the  gloomy  provinces ;  no  depots  for  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures ;  no 
possible  access  to  the  Word  of  God ! 

*  But  here  is  a  restriction  which  seems  incomprehensible.  The 
Emperor  has  within  his  dominions  a  concentrated  population  of 
Hebrews,  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions : — not  a  single  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  allowed  to  enter  Poland  for 
the  benefit  of  this  people.  I  am  told  that  this  is  refused  with  even 
greater  severity  than  the  importation  of  the  modem  Russ.  I  called 
it  incomprehensible,  but  on  reflection  it  is  not  so  ;  it  springs  from  his 
fear  of  the  smallest  particle  of  light  and  life  on  the  feelings  and 
faculties  of  men,  and  especially  this  energetic  and  wonderful  race. — 
But  if  this  be  so ;  if  this  be  the  spirit  that  governs  the  Emperor  in 
his  own  dominions,  do  you  think  that  he  will  manifest  a  difiPerent 
spirit  should  ho  once,  by  right  of  conquest,  get  possession  of  these 
regions,  in  which  he  discerns  the  dawn  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  ?  I  cannot  doubt,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  that  so  far  as 
lies  in  man,  the  rising  provinces  of  Turkey  would  be  crushed  to  the 
level  of  the  internal  provinces  of  Russia ! 

'  But  Russia  and  this  "  orthodox  faith*'  are  not  more  favourable  to 
missions, — not  missions,  be  it  remarked,  to  distm'b  the  Greek  Church, 
— but  missions  to  the  wild  and  ignorant  heathen  of  her  own  dominions, 
the  outskirting  provinces  of  her  own  empire,  where  the  people  are 
sunk  in  idolatry  and  the  grossest  darkness.  Even  thither  no  missionary 
is  permitted  to  go ;  and  to  this  hour  we  believe  that  no  mission  has 
been  sent  from  the  Greek  Church  to  supply  the  places  of  the  expelled 
foreigners.' — Religious  Liberty,  pp.  9-12. 

Of  Mr.  Lay  aid's  speeches  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to 
spoak.  They  have  excited  our  admiration,  and  we  commend 
them  strongly  to  the  immediate  perusal  of  our  readers.  Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of  Turkey  he  does  justice  to  its 
political  improvement  and  commercial  value,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  achnit.s  it  is  possible  to  take  a  too  sanguine  view  of  its 
condition.  His  examination  of  the  blue  books  is  searching,  and, 
in  tn'th,  we  must  say,  absolutely  conclusive,  as  against  the  govern- 
ment.    That  something  has  been  gained  by  the  reluctance  with 
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which  Her  Majesty's  advisers  have  proceeded  to  the  last  extre- 
mity we  admit,  but  much  has  also  been  lost,  and  it  must  now  be 
our  solicitude  by  redoubled  efforts,  and  unflagging  zeal,  to  make 
amends  for  past  remissness.  As  between  Turkey  and  her 
assailant,  Mr.  Layard's  views  are  immistakable.  *  Talk  of  Bussia^' 
he  says,  '  why,  she  has  been  endeavouring  to  advance  ever  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  yet  is  &r  behind  Tuitey  in. 
many  respects,  although  the  government  has  far  better  materials 
to  work  upon,  in  a  compact  people,  without  any  great  difference 
of  religion,  and  looking  upon  their  emperor  as  a  god  upon  earth, 
who  has  only  to  order  to  be  obeyed.' 

'  The  Nestorian  massacre,'  says  Mr.  La^^ard,  referring  to  some  of  the 
incidents  of  Turkish  rule,  *  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  committed 
by  the  Turks,  but  by  rebel  Kurdish  tribes ;  and  the  Porte  waged  a 
costly  war  against  their  chief,  Beder  Khan  Bey,  to  pimiBh  him  for  this 
very  massacre.  The  three  wars  in  which  the  Porte  has  been  engaged 
of  late  years  have  been  m  defence  of  the  Christians.  The  war  in 
Albania  was  undertaken  because  the  inliabitants  had  committed  atro- 
cities on  Christians.  The  war  in  Bosnia  was  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Mussulmans  of  that  province  to  admit 
Christians  to  the  rights  gnuited  to  the  other  Christian  sul^ects  of  the 
Sultan,  but  whicli  had  not  before  been  enforced  in  Bosnia  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  opposition  of  the 
feudal  landowners.  After  a  severe  struggle  the  campaign  was  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  by  Omar  Pacha. 

'No  doubt -barbarous  acts  of  oppression  are  committed  in  Turkey. 
I  have  unfortunately  too  often  \vitnessed  them  myself.  No  man 
regrets  them  more  than  I  do,  and  no  man  lias  endeavoured  to  do 
more  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  But  one  thing  I  will  say,  that 
whenever  such  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultan 
or  of  his  Ministers,  immediate  redress  has  been  afforded;  and  no 
one  wlio  has  had  communications  with  the  Sultan,  or  \rith  many 
of  those  men  who  have  of  late  years  been  his  advisers,  can  be 
ignorant  of  liis  humane  and  enlightened  cliaracter,  and  his  desire  to 
l)lace  lUl  his  subjects  on  tlie  same  footing  of  equality.' — ^The  Turkish 
Question,  pp.  35,  3C. 
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'Art.  11. — History  of  the  French  Protestant  HeJu^eeSy  from  the  Revo- 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Present  Time,  By  Charles 
Weiss,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Lycee  Boni^arte.  Translated^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Author,  by  Frederick  Hardman.  W. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    8vo.  pp.  596.    1854. 

It  was  well  said  by  M.  Voltaire,  'Jamais  la  nature  humaine  n'eat 
si  avilie  que  quand  Tignorance  est  anuee  du  pouvoir.'  Had 
that  philosophical  historian  substituted  auperstxi/ion  for  ignch 
ranee,  the  sentiment  might  be  appropriately  applied  in  record- 
ing the  disasters  which  befel  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  the  French 
people,  during  the  persecution  of  his  Protestant  suWects  by 
Louis  XIV.  That  monarch — to  whom  the  epithet  *  Great '  is 
due,  if  the  victories  which  were  won  and  the  artistic  and  literary 
excellences  which  obtained  during  his  reign,  promote  the  gran- 
deur of  a  sovereign — did  much  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  a  king 
caniiot  commit  mistakes  more  injurious  than  when  he  attempts 
to  regulate  the  religion  of  his  people;  and  that  direct  interference 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  the  civil  powers  of  a  state,  inevitably 
produces  sanguinary  results  in  a  rude,  and  inextricable  confu- 
sion in  a  civilized,  community.  The  obtrusive  zeal  of  the  Grand 
Monarciue  for  the  conversion  of  his  Calvinistic  subjects  to  popery, 
produced  sad  consequences  in  France,  not  only  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  in  the  subversion  of  morals  and  in  the  violation 
of  social  and  domestic  proprieties ;  but,  admitting  that  com- 
pensation is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  divine  govem- 
uieut  of  this  world,  whether  communities  or  individuals  be 
regarded,  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  revolution  may  be 
justly  considered  to  be  the  retributive  issue  of  the  atrocious 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Louis  XIV.  on  his  Protestant  sub- 
jcct.s.  Tlie  long  and  desolating  wars  which  had  drenched 
France  \vith  blood,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— the  animosities  of  the  League  and  the  Huguenots — the 
cruelties  of  the  Guises — the  tyranny  of  the  Sixteen — ^the  inces- 
sant plotting  of  the  pontiff  in  French  affairs — and  the  intrusion 
ot  Spanish  forces  even  into  the  metropolis — all  these  evils  were 
terminated,  if  not  by  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  at  least  by 
rhf  Edict  of  Nantes,  which,  shortly  before  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
that  king  promulgated  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  rival 
r<  ligious  parties  in  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the  long  and 
stubl)oni  resistance  of  the  parliament,  the  Edict  was  at  length 
regiistered  by  that  body ;  and  no  act  was  ever  more  needed  than 
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this.     The  civil  wars,  continued  during  forty  years,  had  pxr 
duced  frightful  crimes  and  miseries  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.     The   distinction  between   good  and   eA"il    was   almf»*r 
obliterated  from  the  mind  of  the  nation.     Robberies,  rapes,  ar.i 
massacres  occurred  every  day.     The  delicate  taste  of  the  artuan^ 
was  destroyed,  their  manufactures  were  at  an  end.    Jurisdiction 
was  venal  and  cruel.     Agriculture  had  been  so  neglected  that  tfc-e 
high  roads,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  thorns,  were  with  diiSculty 
distinguishable  from  the  plains  they  traversed.    The  whole  kini:- 
doni  was  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  horror,  a  Babel  of  niunnunf=. 
Three-fourths  of  the  taxes  wrung  from  the  people  were  appr- 
priated  by  the  collectors  of  the  revenues,  and  tiie  public  Jfbt 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  sterling, — an  enormous  burden 
for  that  age,  when  specie  was  scarce,  and  a  national  debt  a  rar*^ 
incumbrance  upon  the  national  energies  and  labours.     Tlie  vi*:- 
rous  administration  of  Sully  in  some  measure  effected  a  refortu. 
Commerce  began  again  feebly  to  pulsate,  and  civilization  ti 
struggle  into  day  through  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  hA 
envclope«l  her ;  but  the  injury  to  the  mind  and  morals  of  ih- 
n.ition,  by  the  atrocious  wars  of  religion,  was  not  removed.    Tl.e 
evil  fire  smouldered  in  the  heart  of  the  state,  to  burst  out  at  L< 
in  the  lurid  glare  and  volcanic  destructiveness  of  the  revoluti'>r^ 
The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  large  and  equitable  measuro.    h 
confirmed  the  treaties  fonnerly  made  between  the  belligenrut 
parties,  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Huguenotit,  and  rt- 
establishud  the  Romish  religion  throughout  the  entire  kingdom ; 
but,  while   it   com]>elled  tlie  Protestants  to   pay  tithes  to  the 
popish  Church,  it  forbad  them  to  speak,  write,  or  act  contrmj*- 
tuously  a<^ainst  the  ceremonies  of  that  Church,  allowed  them  the 
exercise  of  family-worship,  and  ojwned  to  their  sick  and  poor  tho 
national  hospitals  and  institutions.     This  memorable  Eilict  n*': 
only  ))ut  an  end  to  the  civil  wai"s,  but  it  commence*!  a  new  tn 
for  France  l\v  elevating  the  j)Ower  of  the  state  over  that  of  tL«? 
Church.     After  the  assassination  of  Henrv  IV.,  the  £<iict  rv- 
mained  in  force,  confirmed  not  only  by  tlie  regent,    Mark*  ••: 
lleditis.  hut  both  by  Louis  XIII.  and  by  Louis  XI V.      The  Pr^.- 
testants  formed  no  inconsidfrabh*  j^ortion  of  the  French  p'liiile. 
In  tlu'  v»'ar  KiUd,  there  wero  as  njanv  as  SOfi  of  their  churohe> 
in  Franco,  composed  not  merely  of  the  lower  and  trading  cla^^*^ 
but  of  ntany  of  tin*  aristocracy  C'f  the  kingdom,  who,  admiring 
the  jihilosophical  <loL|rinata  of  tlie  Cu'ueva  reformer,  had  given  a 
hearty  adhesion  ti>   the   Huguenot  cause.     Tht-se  were  |>onk>D.* 
who,  to  us*'  a  nwxhrn  phrase,  wen*  attached  ti>  the  liffrnd  fuif 
in  politics.     Thr  <'i»n>titutitin  of  th»'ir  Churchos  was  democratic 
an«l  u)irc?«ntativr  ;  antl   tin'  sul>t<[urnt  action  of  the  French 
court  :iL;;iin<t  i!i«  in   pp^ccclIc  1  probably  as  much  from  fear  of 
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their  supposed  revolutionary  tendencies,  as  from  hatred  of  Pro- 
testantism. On  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  pardon,  in  1629, 
the  most  industrious  and  flourishing  communities  in  France 
were  Protestants.  The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  state 
were  for  the  most  part  in  their  hands.  In  some  of  the  depart- 
ments they  alone  had  held  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  wine ; 
and  the  commerce  with  foreign  states  was  carried  on  chiefly  W 
their  vessels.  So  that,  even  so  late  as  1699,  B&ville  wrote :  *  If 
the  merchants  are  still  bad  Catholics,  at  any  rate  they  have  not 
ceased  to  be  very  good  traders.'  Had  they  been  permitted  to 
continue  in  France,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion — a  reli- 
gion too  which  so  happily  guided  their  social  and  commercial 
hfe — they  would,  without  doubt,  have  completely  changed  the 
character  and,  probably,  the  fortimes  of  the  kingdom.  In  their 
hands  the  maritime  trade  of  France  was  being  rapidly  deve- 
loped, and  on  a  scale  which  was  surpassed  only  by  tiie  wealthy 
Netherland  burghers.  The  French  Protestant  merchants  were 
acknowledged,  by  the  whole  commercial  world,  to  be  men  of  the 
strictest  morals,  and  of  imimpeachable  mercantile  integrity,  oa 
whose  word  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  in  every  transac- 
tion. *By  the  avowal  even  of  their  enemies,'  it  is  remarked, 
*they  combined  the  qualities  of  the  citizen — that  is  to  say, 
respect  for  the  law,  apphcation  to  their  work,  attachment  to 
their  duties,  and  the  old  parsimony  and  frugaUty  of  the  burgher 
classes — with  those  of  the  Christian ;  namely,  a  strong  love  of 
their  religion,  a  manifest  desire  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
their  conscience,  a  constant  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God.'  The 
Protestants  were  more  industrious  and  persistent  than  their 
Romish  fellow-countrymen — a  fact  patent  in  almost  all  countries 
wherein  the  two  religions  obtain,  and  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
shown  to  demonstration  in  the  contrast  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  states  of  Germany.  Perhaps,  Ireland  exhibits,  more 
clearly  than  any  other  country,  the  industrious  and  commercial 
superiority  which  its  reformed  inhabitants  have  over  those  who 
adhere  to  the  papacy.  M.  Weiss  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
cuniniercial  superiority  of  the  Huguenots  from  the  fact,  that  their 
industrial  year  was  one-sixth  longer  than  that  of  their  Romish 
iellow-cuuntrynien.  The  CathoUc  year,  deducting  the  saints' 
days,  consisted,  including  the  Sundays,  of  only  260  days; 
whereas  the  Protestants,  who  did  not  observe  these  saints'  days^ 
allowed  themselves  to  labour  310  days  in  the  year.  But  we  infer 
that  the  real  cause  of  difference  exists,  in  the  superior  influence 
which  the  Protestant  credenda  necessarily  exercise  upon  the 
mental  faculties  and  individual  habitudea 

So  long  as  the  Protestant  reformed  population  of  France  wera 
j)ernntted  to  remain  in  that  country,  their  manufactural  skill 
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and  industry  coutiniied  to  l)e  a  source  of  conmderable  revenue 
to  the  state,  and  of  many  indirect  advantages  to  its  inhahitantB; 
80  that  the  great  Colbert,  who  encouraged  so  laudably  the  sys- 
tem of  imited  manufactures,  used  to  say,  that  '  tlie  fiishions  were 
to  France  what  the  American  mines  were  to  Spain.'  The  clotfa- 
£ekbrics,  wrought  chiefly  in  Lauguedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphin^, 
were  unsurpassed.  The  hats,  manufactured  chiefly  at  Caudcbec^ 
had  a  sjile  throughout  the  civilized  world.  At  Ambert,  Tliien, 
and  Chauialicres,  was  made  that  beautiful  pa])er,  a  source  of  \aA 
wealth,  piuxjhased  chiefly  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  whic4i  we 
still  admire  in  the  larger  volumes  which  issued  firom  the  presses 
of  Amsterdam.  Tlie  Coutance  linen-cloths  had  a  Eum|ipaa 
celebrity ;  and  the  British  and  Netherland  dockyards  wen?  fiir- 
uished  with  the  sail-cloth  of  Nantes  and  Vitrd  The  costly  silk- 
manufiictures  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  developed  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Richelieu,  and  which  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Prutcstants ;  the  tafteta-*  and  gold  and  silver  tissue-work;  th* 
beautiful  designs  invented  by  the  Lyonneae  workmen,  wore 
esteemed  and  purchased  by  idl  the  wealthier  cities  of  Eun^. 
The  French  Prott'stants  excelled  as  much  in  science  and  in 
literatim?  as  in  the  proiluctive  arts.  It  is  distinctive  of  the  doc- 
trines «»f  tlu*  Roforuiation,  that  they  attmct  to  themselves  the 
greater  number  of  men  profountUy  versed  in  the  abstract  sciences 
and  endowed  with  tht^  nobU'r  mental  factdties.  Great  names, 
like  tln.)se  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  and 
Herschcl  iin'  not  fonnd,  or  but  rart^lv,  in  the  communion  of  the 
Chuivli  o(  Rome.  Pruter^tantisni.  wliieh  frees  the  religions  facili- 
ties, (.-nlargrs  and  gnidt-s  the  intellt  ct.  Steam  nnvigatiia  and 
locumntiiHi,  and  its  ha])]iy  appliainv  to  the  aiil  of  nnmmn  i»- 
dustrv,  liad  not  their  or i«;;i nation  in  countries  wherein  the  Romish 
religion  was  dominant — that  svstrin  whieh  haR  a  benumbing 
inHuiMiro  wh(TiV(>r  it  obtains.  Th<*  Italian  Clnirch.  which  (otten 
alwa^^s  tho  s('n^uolls  chMucnt  in  r('li<^ion.  has  neceasariiy  pio- 
duced  the  ;,n*and  nuMli;i-vaI  works  of  ])ainting  and  fresco— voffcs 
which  mankind  wouM  not  willingly  Irt  die* — but,  admitting  the 
^*at  ability  of  th<*  Ki'>>nrh  philoMiphtrs  mathematiciani^  and 
i>hysiiri>ts.  it  is  litvond  di.^pnte,  that  the  loftiest  tUghts  of  the 
uiinan  mind  havo  btM  u  attain<d  bv  nun  Uim  and  edncated 
under  Proti'stant  intliicni'o.  In  the  full  U'lief  of  this  fact,  it  is 
not  sur]»ri>in]L;  tliat  IVoti-stant  lawyers.  ]ihysii*ianH,  and  philoao* 
j)hers  ('oiitribiitcd  much  to  the  inti  llfctual  ^lon*  <»f  Louis  XIT.'s 
reiirn  :  that.  tVom  the  >t»ni  anil  li<ilv  (InLrnenot-nurture,  FnuKV 
retvivcd  Ilcnrv  Ha>na<r('.  Iamhi  rv.  and  Valentine  Con rart,  the 
found«.i  lit'  till-  Fpiich  Acadt-my — that  man  who,  '  whenever  h» 
w^)t•^'  as  lial/ac  said.  'di]i]>rd  his  pen  in  gi.>o<i  sense.'  Catherine 
of  Mcilicis,  the  aiToL^'ant  and  cruel.  UM-d  to  say  iscomfiillj  of  tha 
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sorrowing  Huguenots,  'they  ask  only  their  fill  of  preaching/ 
With  the  Huguenots,  as  indeed  with  all  the  Ptotestant  Churches, 
preaching  was  an  essential  part  of  worship,  and,  as  M.  Weiss 

fracefully  states,  their  pulpit-orators,  reacting  on  the  Romish 
ivines,  produced  that  grand  and  world-enduring  eloquence  o^ 
the  French  Church,  the  glory  of  the  land  amid  the  cruelty, 
intrigue,  and  debauchery  of  the  Great  Monarch's  reign,  and  in 
which  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Fl^chier,  and  Bourdaloue  have  found 
no  rivals,  and  can  never  be  sim)assed.  At  one  little  spot,  in  the 
neighljourhood  of  Paris,  the  Huguenots  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
succession  of  orators,  who  explained  the  great  truths,  and  en- 
forced the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  style  which  the 
chasteness  of  Cicero  had  not  condemned,  and  in  which  the  {asd- 
diousness  of  Quinctilian  had  found  no  fault  There,  Daille,  with 
learned  and  polished  eloquence,  adorned  the  doctrines  he  taught; 
there,  Drelincourt  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  thronging  citizens 
by  the  simple  lan^age  in  which  he  spoke,  familiar  to  them  '  as 
household  words;  there,  Allix  and  Mestrezat  reasoned  with 
honied  tongue ;  and  there,  Claude,  the  greatest  of  them  aD,  at 
once  the  philosopher  and  the  orator,  nobly  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  and  won  the  bloodless  victory  of  Truth 
for  the  Lord  he  adored  and  loved.  Amid  the  many  distinguished 
men  whom  the  great  French  nation  may  glory  in,  among  the 
illustrious  in  their  Pantheon,  none  are  higher  ranked,  as  none 
are  more  deserving  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  than 
the  divines  of  Charenton!  Yet  these  were  the  men  whom  it 
fretted  Louis  XIV.  to  retain  in  the  land  he  ruled ! 

But  it  was  not  only  in  commerce,  and  in  religion,  that  the 
ments  of  the  Huguenots  were  conspicuous.  In  the  camp,  in  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  operations  both  by  sea  and  land, 
mauy  of  the  reformed  nobility  acted  a  worthy  part  Indeed,  to 
the  Huguenot  admirals  and  generals  were  attributable  some  of 
the  greatest  victories  which  shed  a  glory  upon  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  his  successor,  many 
of  the  Protestant  nobiUty  returned  to  the  Romish  communion. 
Their  adherents  had  not  been  faultless :  many  of  them  had  a 
manifest  democratic  leaning;  some  of  the  pastors,  probably, 
were  men  of  ascetic  principles  and  rigid  life,  and  many  of  the 
nobles,  ambitious  of  the  distinctions  and  honours  of  the  court| 
sourud  by  the  errors  and  narrowness  of  some  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  induced  by  the  hope  of  royal  favour,  one  by  one  passed  over 
to  the  popish  church.  Their  example  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  commercial  and  labouring  classes  of  the  Protestant 
conimunity.  A  few  of  the  pastors  also,  who  had  their  type  in 
Jurieu,  began  to  publish  the  doctrine,  that  salvation  was  attain- 
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able  by  good  men  in  both  churches,  which  did  much  to  lessen 
the  horror  with  which  the  reformed  party  had  always  regarded 
the  doctrines  and  policy  of  their  opponents.  The  want  of  union 
among  the  Huguenots  gave  favourable  opportunity  for  the  emi^ 
saries  of  the  Italian  Church  to  attempt  their  conversion,  and 
the  labours  of  Bossuet  and  Arnault,  at  once  eloquent  and  digni- 
fied, gained  converts  in  masses  to  their  Church.  The  court 
regarded  these  conversions  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  Already 
the  authorities  were  jealous  of  the  commercial  activity  and  power 
of  the  reformers,  and  fearful  of  their  necessarily  liberal  tendenciesL 
The  ancient,  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  papacy  against  Pro* 
testantism  still  lived  in  France,  and  wanted  only  opportunity 
for  its  malicious  manifestation.  The  opportunity  was  not  long 
wanting ;  for  that  which  is  ardently  desired  is  seldom  slow  of 
realization. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Louis  XIV.  had  continued  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  moderate  and  prudent  in  all 
respects,  but,  in  1622,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  conduct  to- 
wards his  Protestant  subjects,  which  characterizes  him  as  one  of 
the  most  perfidious  and  cruel  of  the  tyrants  who  have  scourged 
mankind  by  their  follies  and  their  crimes.     He  began  to  with- 
draw, one   by   one,  the    privileges  which  the  Huguenots  had 
hitherto  enjoyed ;  restricting  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship, and  reviving  many  of  the  penal  enactments  which  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  had,  for  a  season,  suspended    Stealthily  and 
surely  he  proceeded  >vith  his  plan  of  restriction  and  persecution, 
in  the  hope  that  severe  treatment  would  induce   the  Protes- 
tants to  abjiure  their  opinions,  and  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
Romish  Church ;  but  disgusted  and  irritated  that  the  conver- 
sions were  few  and  slow — for  it  is  always  easier  to  abolish  than 
to  limit  religious  liberties — he  determined  to  act  upon  the  atro- 
cious sentiment  of  Machiavel,  *  II  ne  faut  pas  faire  le  crime  k 
demi.'     Presenting  to  Europe  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  king 
conspiring  against  his  own  subjects — in  sad  imitation  of  Charles 
IX. — he  resolved  to  root  out  the  Protestant  heresy  entirely  from 
his  dominions.    With  this  intention,  he  devoted  the  private  fund 
of  the  crown — the  droit  dc  regale — to  purchase  the  convenuon 
of  the  Huguenots.    These  moneys  he  entrusted  to  Pelisson,  him- 
self a  renegade,  whose  duty  it  was  to  instnict  the  several  bishops 
of  the  kingdom  to  remit  to  him  the  list  of  the  converts,  and  of 
the  pi-ices  paid  to  tlieni.    Many  of  the  reformed  were  ^^Tetchedly 
poor ;  and,  in  those  who  abandoned  their  faith,  their  poverty,  not 
their  will,  induced  them  to  abjiu"e  the  doctrines  of  their  Church. 
As  interest  has  generally  a  more  direct  influence  on  human  con- 
duct than  conscience,  Pelisson  was  marvellously  successful     At 
court,  it  was  said  that  his  golden  eloquence  was  less  learned  than 
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that  of  Bossuet,  but  far  more  efficacious.  The  conversions,  how- 
ever, were  not  rapid  enough  for  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  king;  and 
as  continuance  in  crime  facilitates  its  performance,  the  cruel 
monarch  readily  acauiesced  in  the  suggestion  of  Louvois — *d'y 
wMer  du  milUaire  — ^to  mix  up  the  army  with  it  The  horrible 
means  of  conversion,  '  dragoomngs ' — '  dragonnades ' — ^were  im- 
mediately adopted.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  marched  to 
the  Protestant  districts,  in  order  that  the  officers  and  troopers 
might  be  quartered  in  the  hoi^s  of  the  imhappy  reformers ;  and 
the  king  published  an  ordinance,  that  all  of  tnem,  who  became 
converts,  should  be  exempt  for  two  years  from  lodging  men-at^ 
arma  The  military  ruffians — ^the  privates  taken  from  wie  lowest 
of  the  people,  and  their  officers  obscene  debauchees,  who  abhorred 
their  victims  most  of  all  for  their  purity  of  life— were  lurged  on, 
by  the  popish  priests,  to  crimes  which  were  equalled,  as  they 
were  avenged,  a  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  in  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution ;  the  priests  themselves  marching  with 
the  columns,  and  adding  the  flame  of  religious  zeal  to  the  brutal 
fury  of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  every  violence  was  permitted,  ex- 
cepting rape  and  murder.  The  *  dragonnades' began  in  1681. 
So  long  as  the  inmates  of  a  house  could  appease  the  intrudeiv 
quartered  on  them  by  money  and  wine,  they  suffered  but  little 
personal  injury ;  but  when  these  were  exhausted,  the  furniture 
was  seized,  the  ornaments  were  torn  from  the  hair  and  dresses 
of  the  Protestant  ladies,  and  their  houses  stripped  of  the  con- 
tents, which  were  then  either  appropriated  by  the  officers,  or 
publicly  sold.  If,  after  such  losses,  the  sufferers  refused  to  coa- 
fomi  to  the  Romish  Church,  they  were  cruelly  tortured  and  dis- 
honoiured.  The  dragoons  dragged  the  women  by  the  hair  to  the 
nearest  churches,  scorched  their  feet  and  hands  before  slow  fires, 
seized  them  by  the  lips  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  that  horrible  punishment  of  compulsory  wakefulness,  the 
origination  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  Chinese, — ^bands  of  men 
relieving  one  another,  to  prevent  their  victims  from  sleeping. 
The  officers  vied  with  their  men  in  the  perpetration  of  these 
atrocious  cruelties,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  prede- 
cessors of  the  monsters  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre.  Such 
savage  methods  of  conversion,  continued  in  use  for  several  years, 
could  not  be  ultimately  unsuccessful  Many  of  the  Huguenots 
yielded,  and  abjured  their  faith. 

*  Ill-fated  race !  the  softening  arts  of  Peaee, 

Wliate'er  the  humanizing  muses  teach ; 

•         ••••• 

Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws, 
And  all-protecting  Freedom,  which  alone 
Sustahis  the  name  and  dignity  of  Man: 
These  were  not  theirs.' 
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But  few  men  liave  courage  to  l>e  heroes  in  spite  of  lossei 
Bufferings ;  fewer  Rtill,  to  be  constant  even  unto  death  :  fo 
*  army  of  martyrs'  is  after  all  but  a  small  battalion.  Hi 
nature  prefers  an  undisturbed  apostacy  to  a  dangerous  fid 
and  it  is  rare,  except  in  the  fii*st  ages  of  Christianitj*, — n 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  an  entire  sect  has  raaiutaineil : 
for  a  lengthened  j>eriod,  against  energetic  ]K>rsecution.  Lo 
was  all  but  completely  successful  in  his  dragonnades.  Tlie 
testant  communities  were  driven  abroad  or  annihilated. 
Huguenots,  robbed,  beaten,  imprisoned,  and,  in  ni«iny  instt 
dreadfuUv  maimed,  were  converte<l  bv  terror  :  so  tliat,  Ma 
de  Sevigne  wrote  to  her  cousin,  *  Father  Bourdaloue  is  goiu 
the  king  s  order,  to  preach  at  Moritpc»llier,  and  in  those  pro^ 
where  so  many  persons  have  l)ecome  converts  without  kn< 
why.  Father  Bourdaloue  will  t<?ach  them  why,  and  will 
good  Catholics  of  them.  Hitherto,  the  dragroons  have  beer 
good  missionaries;  it  is  for  the  teachers  now  to  make  the 
perfect.'  Popisli  fury  all  but  <iuenchwl  the  light  of  protesto: 
m  the  south  of  Fnuice ;  but,  from  tliat  j)eriod  to  the  pi 
hour,  true  reli«j;ion,  either  in<lividuaUy  or  sociadly,  has  sa 
existed  in  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  beli«*ving  that  protestantism  was  almost  ex 
proc<»eded  to  ccmij)let<*  its  de.struction  by  revoking,  in  168; 
Kdict  of  Nantes.  Tlie  chief  provisions  of  this  act  of  revue 
were,  that  Protestant  temples  were  to  l)e  demolished  ;  their 
ship  to  cease  ;  their  ministers,  who  refused  to  conform,  we 
quit  the  kingdom  in  fiftc*en  days,  or  be  sent  to  the  gall(*y£ 
other  Huguenots  forbidden  to  leave  France;  and  their  Si- 
to  be  ch>s<'d  throughout  the  kingdom.  After  this  pn^lazni 
nothing  remained  to  the  surviving  Protestants  but  to  seek  a 
tectinii  from  the  fury  of  their  king  in  foreign  lands;  altfa 
the  severest  p'U.iltirs  w(Te  incurred  ev'en  by  the  attem] 
escape.  Marshal  SH^homlierg  and  De  Ruvigny  obtiuned  pe 
fiion  to  <iuit  France.  Ix>uis  XIV.  sent  for  the  Hugi 
admiml,  Duquesne.  then  eightv  years  of  age,  the  conquer 
the  gidlant  Iluyter,  and  the  S'els*>n  of  the  French  nary, 
requested  him  to  liecomc  a  convert  to  the  Romish  cd 
Pointing  to  his  white  hair,  the  admiral  said,  '  For  nzty  ] 
sire,  I  have  rendered  unto  Cfr^sjir  that  which  I  owe  to  Oi 
Kullt-r  mo  still  to  n-ntlt-r  unto  Go*!  what  I  owe  to  God.' 
veteran  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  to  whici 
victories  had  given  great  glory.  M.  Baudin,  tlie  brave 
acconq)lishrd  mtiritime  ])refect  at  Toulon,  jmblished,  during 
last  yi'ar,  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  sufforingB  of  the 
testants  who  wvre  punished  at  the  galleys  for  attemptin; 
leave  their  Uiiiive  land — a  narrative  wliicliy  for  evident  trutl 
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ness,  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  that  distinguifihed  officer,  pre- 
senting a  just  idea  of  the  endurance  of  the  unfortunate  prisoneiBy 
the  subjects  of  that  detested  monarch  whose  reign  has  been 
unhappily  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  France.  Birt  neither 
threats  nor  inflictions  could  stay  the  tide  of  French  emigration, 
which  was  directed  to  Prussia,  England,  America^  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  wherever,  in  fact,  the  Protestants  could  find  a 
refuge  from  the  cruel  zeal  of  their  king.  It  is  difficult,  at  the 
present  day,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  persons  whom  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  !N antes  compelled  to  quit  the  French 
territory.  Probably,  the  estimate  of  M.  Sismondi  is  not  fer  from 
the  truth,  that  400,000  citizens  were  exiled  from  the  kingdom. 
When  it  was  too  late,  Louis  XIV.  perceived,  to  some  extent,  the 
evil  he  had  done.  The  calamities  he  had  produced,  the  wrongs 
and  sorrows,  he  could  never  in  this  world  fully  know.  His  cruel 
revocation  lost  to  France  her  best  blood — ^the  ablest  designers 
and  manufacturers — ^the  purest  and  most  industrious  of  her 
citizens — ^and  that  mercantile  energy  which,  if  it  had  been  un- 
impeded, would  have  made  her  navy  poweriEul  and  respected  on 
every  sea.  Since  these  relentless  persecutions,  originated  and 
completed  by  its  king,  France  has  never  possessed  assured  and 
enduring  tranquillity,  and  its  crown  has  been,  more  or  less,  a  crown 
of  thorns.  So  justly  has  the  Great  Ruler,  who  presides  over 
this  world  s  affairs,  ordained  that  the  wickedness  of  a  king  should 
react  upon  his  children  who  succeed  him.  Retribution  may  be 
delayed,  but  it  arrives  at  last  even  to  monarchs. 

The  church  of  Rome,  true  to  her  character  of  a  thousand 
years,  is  ever  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means,  so  that  her  policy  be 
successful ;  and,  in  her  zeal  to  destroy  protestantism,  cared  not 
what  evils  were  inflicted  upon  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  reformers' 
communities  were  destroyed.  Even  Bossuet,  blinded  by  the 
system  to  which  he  belonged,  exclaimed,  'Let  us  expand  our 
hearts  in  praises  of  the  piety  of  Louis.  Let  us  say  ....  thanks  to 
you,  heresy  is  no  more.  God  alone  could  have  worked  this 
marvel.  King  of  Hea\'en,  preserve  the  king  of  earth  :  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  church ;  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  bishops.'  This  was 
an  imhappy  repetition  of  the  language  of  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon; 
but  Bossuet,  probably,  was  as  much  influenced  by  the  hope  of 
the  material  favours  of  the  court  as  by  zeal  for  his  own  party. 
In  the  ruins  of  temples,  ihe  plunder  of  the  Huguenots,  the  im- 
utterable  sorrows  of  the  refugees,  Massillon,  Fishier,  and  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  French  ecclesiastics,  one  and  all,  blaqihe* 
mously  announced  that  they  beheld  the  hand  of  God.  At  Rome, 
'  with  service  high  and  anthem  clear,'  Innocent  XL  offered  public 
thanks  for  the  victory  of  the  church,  in  that  gOEceotts  fane  where^ 
a  few  years  before,  his  predecessor  had  thanked  heaven  that 
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tiiousands  of  the  best  men  iu  France  were  murdered  on  the 
dread  Bartholomew  night,  and  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of 
the  French  monarch,  whose  perfidy  and  cruelty  the  pontiff 
delighted  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  bloody  hand  had  quenched 
in  ms  dominions  the  fight  of  truth.  Thus,  the  Bomish  church 
has  ever  been  consistent  in  her  policy,  and  in  the  means  she  has 
adopted  for  its  success;  and  there  she  still  exists^  incessantly 
intriguing,  sanctioning  murder,  fomenting  discord,  a  ruinous  and 
shameful  anomaly  in  the  civilized  world 

Multitudes  of  the  unfortunate  refugees  hastened  to  establish 
themselves  in  Pnissia, — soldiers,  gentlemen,  literary  men,  artist^ 
and  many  of  the  pastors.  Among  the  latter,  Abbadie,  of  whose 
*  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  Madame  de 
S^vignd  said,  '  It  is  the  most  divine  of  all  books."  To  all  classes 
of  the  emigrants, the  ablestandworthiestof  French  citizens,  Prussia 
gave  a  hearty  welcome.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  Berlin 
alone,  there  were  10,000  of  the  refugees,  nobles,  military  men,  and 
artisans.  The  desolation  of  one  coimtry  has  sometimes  led  to 
the  improvement  of  another ;  and  the  infusion,  into  the  rude 
population  of  Prussia^  of  French  ideas,  handicrafts,  refinement^ 
and  fashions,  tended  more  directly  to  strengthen  and  refine  that 
rising  commonwealth,  than  its  military  successes,  or  the  government 
of  its  patriotic  rulers;  so  that,  Berlin  became  to  northern  Qermany 
what  Paris  had  long  been  to  western  Europe — ^the  place  wher€^ 
the  arts  were  happily  cultivated,  and  where  civilization  was  in 
perfection.  The  refugees,  many  of  them  of  the  high^  literary 
culture,  improved  the  quality  of  the  German  mind.  The 
Huguenot,  La  Fleur,  had  founded  the  French  Institute  at  Halle, 
and  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  transformed  it  into  an  electoral 
university.  One  of  the  results  of  the  French  immigration  un- 
doubtedly  was  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Literature  in  Berlin,  in  1700,  and  of  which  the  illustrious 
Leibnitz  was  the  first  president  The  descendants  of  the  French 
refugees  have  exercised,  and  are  still  exercising,  great  influence 
upon  the  literature  and  politics  of  Prussia  Chamisso,  author  of 
the  well-known  book,  *  Peter  Schlemihl;'  Dubois-Reymond,  the 
physical  philosopher ;  Ancillon,  the  late  secretary  of  state  ;  the 
admirable  jurist,  Savigny ;  La  Motte-Fouqu^,  the  author  of  the 
graceful  and  popular  romance  of  *  Undine ;'  Michelet,  the  cele^ 
brated  Berlin  professor ;  the  painters,  Jordan  and  Pascal,  whose 
works  are  so  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent — these  and  many 
more,  the  descendants  of  the  Protestant  refugees,  are  the  strength 
and  gloiy  of  Prussia.  It  had  been  happy  for  France,  if  the  root 
of  scions  so  good  and  fair,  had  remained  in  the  French  father- 
land ;  but,  as  an  eminent  historian  of  France  wrote,  in  the  last 
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century, — '  It  is  a  matter  for  humiliation  that  might  has  always 
prevailed  over  wisdom/ 

Multitudes  of  the  refugees  found  an  asylum  in  England  From 
the  period  of  the  reformation,  this  coimtry  had  alwavs  been 
favoiuable  to  the  cause  of  the  French  Protestants.  Elizabeth 
had  sent  her  forces  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle ;  and  her  assist- 
ance of  Henry  IV.,  endeavouring  to  make  head  against  the 
League  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  of  considerable  service  to 
that  monarch.  James  I.  had  promised  to  help  the  Huguenots ; 
and  his  son  and  successor  encouraged  the  uiUiappy  Bochellese 
by  promises  of  protection  and  support,  which,  however,  the 
intrigues  and  follies  of  the  English  court  prevented  him  from 
rendering.  The  failure  of  that  promise,  and  the  subsequent  sur- 
render of  Rochelle  increased  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  between  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
who  regarded  the  Huguenots  as  persecuted  brethren,  to  whom 
every  possible  assistance  should  be  rendered  in  their  tremendous 
struggle.  But  when  that  conflict  terminated,  and  French  Pro- 
testantism was  stricken  down  by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  Louisy 
it  was  natural  that  the  exiles  should  repair  to  England,  the 
country  in  which  their  principles  were  supreme,  and  whose  forces 
had  assisted  them,  however  feebly,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Thou* 
sands  who  had  fled  from  the  horrors  of  tne  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew had  sought  shelter  in  this  kingdom,  whose  insular 
position  and  maritime  power  rendered  them  safe  from  pursuit^ 
and  among  whose  citizens  the  exiles  could  cultivate  the  arts  of 
industry,  and  exercise  their  religious  rites  undisturbed.  So  early 
as  the  year  1550,  a  French  church  had  been  founded  in  London, 
in  the  brief  but  happy  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  French  residents  in  that  city  obtained  the  chapel  of  St 
Anthony,  in  Threadneedle-street.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
ilUzabeth's  reign,  the  French  Protestants  in  London  amounted 
to  422  persons ;  but  the  persecutions  of  Charles  IX  produced  so 
many  accessions  to  their  number,  that  additional  places  of  wor- 
ship became  necessary.  The  refugees  observed  their  own  method 
of  service,  which  was  that  which  obtained,  more  or  less,  among 
all  the  reformed  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anglican 
establishment.  This  freedom  was  offensive  to  the  harsh  and 
malignant  zealot.  Laud,  who,  jealous  of  the  liberty  and  noncon- 
formity of  the  exiles,  proceeded  to  harass  them  on  their  refusal 
to  use  the  Anglican  ritual.  Already,  there  were  French  churches 
at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Southampton,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  &c.; 
and,  at  their  synod  in  London,  resolutely  refusing  to  jrield  to  a 
tyranny,  in  resistance  to  which  in  their  fatherland  they  had 
*  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,'  many  of  them  were  dissolved  by 
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the  sanguinary  prelate's  command.  CromTvell,  Charles  IL,  and 
his  successor,  protected  the  refugee  churches  in  England,  which 
the  cruelties  of  Louis  XIY.  so  rapidly  augmented,  that^  during  the 
ten  years  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nante^ 
there  were  in  England  not  less  than  80,000  exile&  New  churches 
were  formed  in  various  parts  of  London,  to  which  twenty-six 
were  afterwards  added,  in  one  of  which,  tliat  of  Leicester-fielda^ 
Saurin  ministered.  Two-thirds  of  the  refugees  settled  in  the 
English  counties,  forming  trading  and  ecclesiafltical  communities 
which  long  flourished,  introducing  to  the  country  scholars,  artists^ 
manufacturers,  and  much  of  that  taste  and  refinement  which 
appear  to  be  all  but  innate  in  the  French  citizen. 

When  Louis  XIV.  became  sensible  of  the  great  loss  which  had 
accrued  to  his  kingdom  from  the  flight  of  so  many  of  his  ablest 
and  best  subjects,  he  made  great  efforts  to  recal  theoL  To 
England,  shrewd  and  politic  emissaries  were  dispatched,  to  lure 
back  the  exiles  by  the  most  specious  promises,  which,  however, 
the  king  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling,  when  the  refugees  shoidd 
have  returned.  Twenty-seven  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were 
dependent,  for  support,  upon  the  cliarity  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  had  settled ;  and  the  promise  of  pardon,  and  restonir 
tion  to  their  rights  as  citizens,  could  not  but  influence  some  of  them. 
A  few  only  returned  to  their  native  land,  perhaps  not  more  than 
five  hundred  in  all,  although  Bonrepaus  and  Barrillon,  the  agents 
of  Louis  in  this  country,  exerted  every  influence  to  lead^  back 
the  refugees.  The  conduct  of  the  reigning  king,  James  IL,  was 
consistent  with  his  general  character.  A  weak-minded  man,  the 
slave  of  superstition,  in  the  hands  of  agents  so  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous as  the  eniissaiies  of  Louis,  would  be  a  fitting  instru- 
ment to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  James^ 
altho'igh  he  had  unwillingly  protected  them,  began  to  withhold 
from  the  refugees  many  advantages  which  he  had  promised  theuL 
The  exiled  minister,  Claude,  had  published  a  book  narrating  the 
cruelties  which  the  Protestants  had  endured  in  France.  The 
French  ambassador  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  work  in 
England.  James  eagerly  assented,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
convoke  his  council  in  reference  to  so  important  a  matter.  The 
chancellor  opposed  the  king's  demand,  that  Claude  s  book  diould 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Bursting  out  into  a  rage,  the  monarch 
said, — *  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Dogs  defend  each  other 
when  attacked  ;  why  should  not  kings  do  as  much  T  Shortly 
after,  the  book  of  the  renowned  Charenton  pastor  was  bomeil  by 
the  executioner,  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  expressing  our  admi- 
ration of  tliis  nolJe  history  of  the  French  Protestant  Eefugees. 
Since  the  publication  of  tlie  two  volumes  of  Sir.  Macaulay  s 
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*  History  of  England/  no  work  has  appeared  in  Europe  at  once 
so  able  and  so  valuable  as  the  present.  It  were  not  only  un- 
grateful, but  irrational,  in  us  not  to  revere  the  three  hundred 
thousand  exiles,  who  gave  up  both  country  and  property  to  main- 
tain their  religious  integrity  and  freedom ;  and  it  were  incon- 
sistent with  ourselves  not  to  welcome  this  admirable  history  of 
their  fidelity  and  sufferings.  It  has  been  well  for  England, 
and  for  the  general  interests  of  liberty  and  of  good  government, 
'  that  such  as  these  have  lived  and  died'  M.  Weiss,  the  accom- 
plished French  professor,  needs  no  commendation  from  us.  He, 
with  M.  Guizot,  is  highly  ranked  amon^  the  illustrious  historians 
of  France,  as  profound  and  elegant  as  Voltaire,  without  the  con- 
tamination of  his  infidelity.  This  work  will  be  as  much  admired 
in  London  as  in  Paris,  where  its  appearance  is  most  seasonable ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  emperor,  now  allied  with  us  in 
opposing  a  barbarous  despotism  in  the  East,  will  hasten  to  remove 
the  remaining  disabilities  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  who,  still 
holding  the  truths  of  the  Reformation,  justly  glory  in  their  grand 
ancestr}^  The  French  government  placed  every  means  at  the 
disposal  of  M.  Weiss,  for  obtaining  information  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  refugees.  The  French  ministers  for  foreign  affairs 
directed  the  various  diplomatic  agents  to  assist  him  to  the  extent 
of  their  power, — at  first,  General  La  Hitte,  and,  subsequently, 
the  accomplished  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  whose  state  papers  on 
the  Eastern  question  are  not  the  least  able  of  modem  times. 
The  English  government  has  much  to  leani  from  the  French,  in 
the  prompt  and  efficient  service  rendered  to  literary  men  in  their 
foreign  investigations. 

Tlie  present  work  is  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hardman,  who  has  meritoriously  placed  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  elegant  narratives  of  modem  times  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
French  language,  so  rich  in  noble  histories.  M.  Weiss's  volume 
will  be  gratefully  read  by  all  intelligent  persons,  who  value  good 
principles  heroically  maintained. 
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poration of  yeiccastle-vpon-Tyne^  before  His  Majesty s  Ownw- 
sionerSy  at  the  Guildhall,  Newcastle ,  1833.  Svo.  pp.  1  iC.  PuV 
lished  at  the  Joiinial  Olfiee,  Newcastle. 

4.  Admiralty  Inquiry  under  the  Preliminary  Inquiries  Act,     Tyr.v 

Xavigation  Bill.     Parliamentary  Blue  Book,     pp.  571.     1Sj3. 

5.  Xorth  and  South  Shieldt  Gazette.     1853. 

6.  An  Account  of  the  Gross  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Cor;^*^' 

ration  of  Xeivcastle-upon'Tyne,  a.s  published   annually  lor   rhr' 
last  Forty  Yean^.     South  Shields :  published  by  Hugh  M*C>1! 
18  M). 

Many  reasons  con!q)irc  at  the  i)re8ent  time  to  induce  us  to 
request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  questions  :^ 
Why  are  cojils  so  scarce  and  dear?  How  are  they  to  be  maJe 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  ? 

Among  the  temporar}'  reasons  for  entering  on  the  inquiiy  nov. 
we  may  mention,  Ist,  that  the  extraonlinary  price  of  coals  in 
London  during  the  late  severe  winter  has  drawn  general  attenti^»D 
to  the  subject.  The  fact  that  coals,  usually  sold  in  London  rivtfr 
at  14j!*.  or  Ion.  per  ton,  w^re  sold  for  3o«i.  (the  thermometer  being 
at  zent),  and  that,  when  the  collier  fleet  arrived  in  the  Tbamei 
on  the  \){\i  and  12th  of  January  last,  the  metropolis  was  at  the 
sturving-i>4)hit  for  fuel,,  and  the  manufacturers  of  gas  were  tlunk- 
ing  of  clo.sing  their  W4>rks,  these  facts  have  awakened  the  niodt 
lively  and  gcnend  interest  in  the  subject,  and  given  rise  to  many 
attem])ts  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  for  the  future  Aaiocxir 
tions  liave  W(*n  formed  ;  deputations  have  been  diBpatched  to 
govfrnment ;  cor|>oration  commis.sion  in(|uiries  liare  l>een  pcwaed 
liome  ;  memorials  on  the  oppressive  taxes  on  coal»  lx)th  in  the 
Tyne  antl  the  Tluunes,  have  been  prejiared  ;  and  altogether  much 
wholesome  heat  and  light  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  freeauj^ 
and  darkness  which  threatened  London  hust  January. 

2nd.  Very  .soon,  perhaps  befon*  this  paper  sees  the  liriit,  the 
Report  of  the  "Shipping  Dues  Commi.ssion,"  on  the  subject  of 
the  local  dues  which  harass  our  commerce  (among  the  veiy  worst 
of  which  are  the  various  imix)sts  on  coal),  will  be  prasented  to 
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Parliament,  and  public  feeling  will  be  required  to  second  the 
efforts  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  these  anti- 
quated imposts,  and  to  carry  out  in  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  each  other  at  home  the  free-trade  principles  already  esta- 
blished in  our  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

3rd.  Not  a  sabre  has  fallen  nor  a  shot  been  fired,  yet  the 
income-tax  is  doubled  to  begin  witL  Indirect  taxation  is  out  of 
favour  (we  fear  not  for  long),  and  every  one,  from  Mr.  Hume  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  talks  of  paying  as  well  as  fighting  our  way  through 
this  war.  We  suspect  the  Czar  will  change  all  this ; — ^but  what 
principally  concerns  us  at  present  is  to  show  how  necessaiy  it  is 
for  the  nation — ^how  much  it  is  the  interest  of  government — ^to 
relieve  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  all  unjust  local  dues, 
all  imposts,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  from  which  the 
commerce  does  not  derive  an  equivalent  benefit,  and,  by  permit- 
ting no  indirect  taxation  but  that  of  the  State,  to  enable  trade  to 
gain  the  elasticity  which  is  the  result  of  freedom,  and  so  qualify 
it  to  bear,  without  injury,  a  fuller  share  of  the  national  burdens 
than  its  present  trammelled  condition  will  permit  To  no  one 
article  of  consumption  or  commerce  in  Great  Britain  is  this  last 
remark  so  appUcable  as  to  coaL 

Such  are  some  of  the  temporary  reasons  for  our  wish  to  attract 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  subject  which  is,  however,  one  of 
perennial  interest  and  importance.  Every  one  is  aware  that,  as 
an  article  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  coal  is  one  of  the 
most  important  to  Great  Britain.  As  the  raw  material  of 
warmth,  light,  and  comfort,  it  stands — along  with  the  *  staff  of 
life/  and  the  light  of  Heaven — in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
necessaries  of  Hfe.  As  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  poorest 
man  as  the  bread  he  eats  and  the  air  he  breathes,  it  ought  to  be 
as  free  from  taxation  as  either  of  these.  As  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing other  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  him[ible  cookery  of  the 
peasant  to  the  power  which  impels  the  steam-fleet  through  the 
Baltic ;  as  the  material  which  cooks  and  clothes,  which  rends  the 
rocks  asunder,  and  tears  through  the  ice-fields,  and  speeds 
swiftly  over  the  motionless  molten  silver  of  the  Line,  past  the 
helpless  fleet,  whose  sails  hang  idly  in  the  still  sultry  air ;  as  the 
power  wliich  thus,  bursting  through  all  obstructions,  Imks  together 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  which  prints  and  diffuses  the  ideas 
tliat  move  the  world, — as  that  power,  and  far  more,  COAL  is  not 
only  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  modem  civilization, 
but  with  its  brother  iron,  in  the  hands  of  enUghtened  England,  it 
is  the  true  reformer,  regenerator,  and  protestantiser  of  the  world  1 
Let  the  reader  reflect,  and  he  will  find  this  to  be  no  flight  of 
fancy,  but  a  clear  and  simple  truth. 
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To  make  an  article  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  un- 
necessarily scarce  and  dear,  surely  savours  of  cruelty  and  uupietj; 
to  weaken  the  power  by  which  Britain  is  enabled  to  keep  tier 
place  in  the  van  of  civilization,  nay,  on  which  her  very  existence 
as  one  of  the  great  nations,  if  not  as  a  nation  at  all,  depends^ — 
surely  nothing  but  the  last  and  most  pressing  state  necetsbity  can 
justify  such  a  course.  No  state  necessity,  however,  exists  hertf,— 
such  as  poor  Cliarlos  I.  had  or  thought  he  had  for  demand- 
ing the  gifts  he  received  from  Newcastle,  and  other  large  tovua. 
in  exchange  for  his  royal  charters  to  burden  the  coal  trade  and 
many  other  honest  trades  in  England  ; — no  such  '  state  ueees^itv' 
as  induced  him  to  say  to  that  most  memorable  and  honourable 
parliament  to  whom  we  owe  the  Petition  of  Right,  *  as  for  ton- 
nage nu<l  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want' — no  such  'stale 
nect*s>ity'  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reply  then  jEfiven,  1»t 
thiit  second  Magna  Charta  of  the  liberties  of  oritons,  to  all  mere 
monarch-given  charter  law;  but  which  reply,  involving  as  ii 
does  tlic  marrow  of  all  a^nstitutiontd  law,  that  no  one  shall  be 
taxed  ai^ainst  his  consent  given  by  his  representative,  nor  with- 
out roc<*ivin<4:  some  benefit  lor  the  taxation,  is  unfortunatelv  i>u1t 
now,  in  those  lattrr  days,  beginning  to  reach  the  coal  tnule,  and 
the  (Miqioratiniis  of  Newcastle  and  London,  by  which  that  trade 
has  l>oon  so  long  wronged  and  oppressed. 

It.  is  only  in  th<'so  latter  days,  we  say,  that  the  force  and  trutb 
of  the  glorious  ])riuciples  of  that  great  parliament,  which  won  tor 
us  tlu;  Petition  of  Kight.  are  beginning  to  be  duly  felt,  and  tiut 
the  echo  of  the  words  of  Sidney,  Vane,  Harrington,  Cmmwell. 
and  ('as  his  mouthi)iece  and  secretaiy)  Milton,  is  beginning;  to 
return  to  us  with  a  power  greater  than  that  of  their  first  utter- 
ance. It  is  verv  sad  to  discover,  that  the  vaunted  wiadum  o( 
miMlc-ni  times  is  but  an  echo  from  *tlie  dark  ages'  of  our  tV.<K- 
fatht-i-s;  that  Richard  IT.  enacted  a  freer  trade  far  than  .^ 
R(>l)i.>rt  Peel  an<l  the  AberdetMi  ministry  conjoined  have  vH 
effected;*  and  that  by  the  mere  accident  of  a  day,  a  Tyaesw 

*  *  r>c  it  nuK'Ird  tlia'  all  !iirn'1i:iiits.  alifun,  ami  drnisons,  and  ail  other  lai 
evor\  <it'  Iht'iii,  of  what  cstatr  or  ooiulititni  thry  br,  which  will  buT  or  acU  com 
ulm'  ;i\oinlu{iol>.  \\vA\,  li>li.  and  all  otlirr  \ii*tu:d,  or  ulhcr  DirrckuidisrA,  uki 
all  otiicr  lliiiiir*  voiulilil*".  /)•"<#*  tr^f ttifstt'rr,' /Aty  «•»<,  iji  wkatttfr  place  '^j 
phayf,  ))«'  it  city,  horoiiirli.  t'lwii,  ptrt  of  the  »<*n,  fnir.  inarkrt,  or  othrr  f*l«^ 
witiiiii  this  rraliii.  iriff,iit  fnnn'hi**'  nr  tn'fkt'ftf,  iimy  frri'ly,  or  witboat  duiaH>> 
aiKT.  ^ril  tlir  s;tni«'  lo  whtiin  thi*y  iilrnM',  u*  Wfui  tu  /itrei0tera  as  io  Jfrntm^t^ 
i'\ciY  i<* « iieiiiio  of  till'  kill?  and  liU  n-alin».* — Stat,  llln  Itichanl  IL,  7,abi 
thr  iPh  Kirhanl  II..  '.♦. 

Thi-^  Ni;iiiiir.  ill  riiiiM-r|nrn('«'  of  a  pctitinu  fmm  tho  T«onb  and  Coiniiioii9,  wi9 
cnrr(!j'>ratrd  in  Uirhard  Ill/Ntimi*;  itwa^thrmult  of  the  ' mgitiMiiic^  ^ 
mcrrliaiidix-  into  ]tri\:iir  liainU  which  iMv\i'iiti'il  ail  jiut— i.e.»  freetTHk.^  W« 
nri'  h"'  *">  f;tr  aiUancul  ii-»\v  as  ilifii. 
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reformer,  and  Mend  of  cheap  and  free  fuel,  missed,  two  himdred  v 
years  ago,  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  coal,  which  the  metropolis 
IS  now  so  loudly  clamouring  for,  and  the  government  seems  at 
last  resolved  to  effect*     We  have,  too,  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Shakspeare's  word, 

*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,' 

in  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  greedy  tyrant  John  (the  first 
author,  it  is  said,  of  charters  /oi'  gain),  and  the  '  divine  right'  of 
the  Stuarts,  who  were,  in  soul  as  in  time,  the  true  successors  of 
the  monopolist  apostle  King  John,  are  still  lingering  among  us. 
Over  all  the  chartered  privileges  given  to  small  sections  of  their 
subjects  by  the  long  roll  of  feudal  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly broods  like  an  obscene  bird  of  plimder  over  her  yelling 
young ;  but,  while  other  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  have  disap* 
peared  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  this  vulture  of  monopoly, . 
cherished  and  defended  by  the  old  corporations,  has  gone  on 
rearing  her  ravenous  brood,  and  sending  them  forth  to  prey  on 
the  weak  and  defenceless.  For  it  is  the  poor  artizan,  the  pinched 
widow  and  orphan,  the  straitened  sons  of  toil,  who  soSev  most, 
eventually,  from  such  vulture  monopolies  as  this  of  coal,  just  as 
the  weakest  lambs  of  a  flock  fall  before  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  London  City  Commission  Report  has  been  presented  to 
parliament,  and  it  recommends,  amongst  many  other  things,  an 
abolition  of  the  heavy  and  disgraceful  taxes  on  coal,  which  the 
London  corporation  has  been  long  accustomed  to  levy. 

On  the  Tyne,  too,  various  changes  have  been  going  on  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  tendency  of  all  which  is  to  bring  about 
free-trade  in  fuel ;  and  the  Report  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  local  dues  on  shipping,  which  will  also  soon  be 
presented  to  parliament,  will  help  to  clear  the  way  for  a  complete 
abolition  of  taxation  on  this  prime  necessary  of  l&e. 

There  are  other  causes,  besides  the  taxes  of  the  corporations, 
of  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  coal,  to  which  we  shall  briefly 
allude,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  tolerably  full  view  of  aU 
the  burdens  which  press  upon  it,  and  be  enabled  to  aid,  as 
opportunity  arises,  in  getting  them  removed.  For,  as  this  is  not 
at  all  a  local  question,  but  one  affecting  all  to  whom  light  and 


*  An  able,  patriotic,  and  most  determined  refonner  on  the  Tyne,  in  the  days 
of  the  Coinraonwealth,  Ralph  Gardner  by  name,  opposed  frem  North  Shields^ 
the  monopoly  of  Newcastle  in  the  sale  of  coal.  He  suffered  much  in  the  cause 
— imprisonment  and  spoiling  of  his  goods — but  very  nearly  succeeded  in  free^ 
inp:  the  coal-trade  from  the  heavy  Newcastie  taxation.  On  the  very  day 
( I  lMIi  December,  1653)  on  which  Cromwell  dismissed  his  narliament,  the  case 
of  the  Tvne  was  to  have  been  settled,  and  coal-dues  abolisned. 
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warmth  are  necessary,  the  whole  nation  is  interested,  and  should 
exert  itself  througli  its  representatives  and  the  press  in  abolisiiing 
the  injustice. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  within  moderate  bounds,  we  »hail 
confine  our  inquiries  to  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Thames,  and  lo  the 
various  imposts  which  press  on  the  coal  trade  in  these  the  grea: 
coal-producing  and  coal-consuming  districts  of  England. 

The  burdens  on  coal,  which  a  wiser  legislation  might  remove, 
and  a  better  conservancy  of  our  mines  and  rivers  might  prevc-Li, 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

1st.  Tlie  expense  caused  by  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  in  tLo 
coal  mines,  and  the  waste  which  results  from  want  of  educ-ation 
among  the  miners,  and  from  die  ignorance  or  recklessness  oi 
many  of  the  superintendents. 

2nd.  The  heavy  burdens  on,  and  great  obstructions  to,  iLj 
passage  of  the  coal  from  the  pit-mouth  to  the  place  of  shipmouc 
caused  by  WAYLEAVE.S,  and  various  feudal  imposts  known  in  iLo 
north  by  barbarous  names,  the  tendency  of  all  of  which  is  ro 
hamper  the  ti*ade,  to  foster  the  monopoly  which  pen'adcs  it,  au>l 
consecpiently  to  euhiuice  tlie  price  of  coaL 

Snl.  The  oppressive  duties  on  shipping  coals  and  unshippiu^' 
ballast  in  the  river  Tyne.  Theborougli  of  Newcastle-on-Tyn*  — 
or,  to  sjjeak  more  correctly,  the  landlords  of  Newcastle-on-Tvii\ 
have  taken  to  pay  their  borough  rates,  during  the  last  fifry-Vv/iir 
years,  at  least  o,  n till! oh  of  injiuida  sterling,  from  the  rivrr 
fun<l, — almost  the  whole  of  which  sum  has  acted  as  a  tax  on 
coal. 

4ili.  The  unnecessary  danger  and  destruction  to  sliippiut;  pr'> 
])ort y,  and  to  tin;  lives  of  seamen,  caused  by  the  bad  conservancy 
uf  the  Tyne,  and  by  its  most  dangerous  entrance  and  bar;  all 
ut'  which  dangers  mi^ht,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mo?*. 
(•inin<*nt  enginctTs,  have  been  removed,  and  the  Tyne  conT«.-nid 
into  a  harbour  uf  refuge,  for  half  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the 
commiTce  to  jwiy  tlu?  rates  of  the  landlords  of  Newcastle. 

.1th.  The  opi»rL>sivr  tluties  paid  by  i'o;d-laden  vessels  for  lights 
Ihi-y  ilo  not  iiso,  and  for  harbours  of  refugu  into  which  they  uewr 
tiit«r. 

Ml,  The  batl  conservancy  of  tli'j  Tliiimes,  and  the  enonnous 
duiivs  li'vitd  OH  all  cual  unimng  th«.-  mutropulis  by  tlie  Londun 
c'orpniiitiun. 

7tl).  Th»r  systrni  of  the  c«»al  facitirs  and  ciial  merchants  in 
Londun,  the  natural  t^nnination  of  such  a  serpent's  coilof  niuno- 
]H)ly  ;  tho  lai>i  ]iortion  indivd,  like  iliftail  uf  a  nittltrsuake,  being 
the  most  ahmniu;^^  ]tart  about  it. 

1(  is  vriy  s.id  ti>  think  that  this  unjust  taxation,  this  whole 
>y-<iL'ni  of  nioni.'poly,  is  the  work  of  cori>orations  establiiiheJ  to 
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defend  public  rights.  Most  thinking  men  are  agreed  that  our 
municipal  institutions  are  among  the  best  bulwarks  of  our 
national  liberties.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Kossuth's 
glowing  eulogium  on  these  institutions,  and  how  he  traced  to  them 
the  critical  sagacity  and  independence  with  which  a  Briton  is 
accustomed  to  view  the  acts  of  his  central  government  By 
training  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  any  turn  for 
public  affairs,  to  habits  of  business;  familiarizing  them  with  the 
machinery  and  necessities  of  government;  curbing  that  *  igno- 
rant impatience  of  taxation'  which  accompanies  ignorance  of  the 
utility,  or  otherwise  of  the  objects  to  which  taxation  is  appUed; 
causing  them  to  scan  with  an  enlightened  jealousy  any  undue 
assumption  of  power  by  their  rulers,  and  rendering  them  willing 
to  submit  to  personal  sacrifices  for  the  general  good,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  free,  pure,  openly  conducted  municipal  govern- 
ments are  the  best  of  all  schools  for  teaching  a  people  the  lessons 
of  liberty,  and  enabling  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  which 
true  freedom  requires.  Endowed  with  this  important  educational 
function,  in  addition  to  those  of  local  legislation  and  finance,  how 
desirable  is  it  that  the  lessons  inculcated  by  corporations  should 
be  those  of  truth,  liberality,  and  honour,  not  of  corruption, 
selfishness,  and  fraud !  Originating,  however,  as  they  did  m  the 
interest  of  pubUc  rights  and  liberties,  corporate  communities 
w^ere  early  led,  partly  by  natural  human  selfishness,  partly  by 
the  necessities  of  a  barbarous  age,  to  link  themselves  with  the 
oppressors  of  the  pubhc  liberties,  and  to  purchase  firom  prero- 
gative those  immunities  which  a  more  enlightened  age  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

Advancing  a  step  further,  and  not  content  with  seeming  their 
OAvn  freedom,  they  won  by  force  or  fraud  the  power  of  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  others,  and  thus  converted  institutions 
established  for  the  public  good  into  instruments  of  public  oppres- 
ijion,  the  mere  delegated  trusts  of  feudal  tyranniea 

As  civilization  has  advanced,  municipal  institutions  have  gra- 
dually become  purified  from  their  grosser  vices  of  government— 
the  gallows — the  gluttony  and  drunkenness — the  shameless 
bribery  and  sale  of  justice — the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
meats,  drinks,  and  merchandises  to  neighbouring  commumties — 
the  usurpation  of  public  lands  and  lucrative  public  offices  by 
private  persons — the  shameless  waste  of  the  corporate  funds, 
only  equalled  by  the  shameless  neglect  of  the  duties  for  which 
the  funds  were  provided — many  of  these  corrupt  practices  have 
Ixjcu  of  late  years  abolished,  some  have  been  ameliorated,  and 
all  are  likely  soon  to  disappear.  In  our  own  day,  the  legislation 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill — by  inquiring  into  the  charters, 
remodelling  the  governments,  and  shaking  the  old  monopolies 
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of  corporations,  helped  largely  to  strip  off  from  these  noble  in- 
stitutions the  foul  encumbrances  by  which  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  their  proportions  had  been  for  centuries  concealed ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  next  Beform  Bill  will  sweep  away  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  cobwebs  and  rubbish  that  remain. 

For  that  purpose,  however,  it  will  become  those  who  more 
especially  and  immediately  suffer  from  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
ancient  chartered  communities  on  the  public,  to  exert  them- 
selves,  and  by  petition  and  remonstrance  to  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  the  injustice,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  goTemment 
in  their  present  resolution  to  cibolish  all  '*  chartered  and  prescrip- 
tive '*  superiority — in  affiiirs  of  taxation-— of  one  British  subject 
over  another.  For  all  monopoly  is  legalized  public  injustice 
between  man  and  man.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropoli.s,  of 
Liverpool,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  Tjne,  are 
among  those  more  especially  and  immediately  interested  penons 
to  whom  we  allude.  Tlie  London  corporation  receives^  from  all 
sources,  X^l,107,lo4,  levied  in  a  way  which  miserably  hanipere 
trade,  and  ex^^ended  in  a  way  rather  belonging  to  the  days  of 
King  John  than  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria.  Liverpool  spends 
above  4,M()(),()00  ]K;r  annum,  dravm  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Mersf'v,  upon  the  purposes  of  the  town;  and  during  this  pra«nt 
nineteenth  century,  as  before  stated,  Newcastle  hM  taken  from 
the  river  Tyne  at  least  a  million  of  money  to  relieve  the  rates  of 
the  landlords  and  otherwise  to  aggrandize  herself  I 

But  having  now  applied  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  free 
navigtitioii  to  our  general  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and 
admittoJ  our  'natural  enemies'  to  all  the  advantages  and  priri- 
legc's  of  Britons,  the  time,  we  may  hope,  has  arrived  for  intro- 
ducin<j^  these  siilutnry  principles  into  our  own  home  illa- 
tions to  each  other,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  'protective' 
duties  of  corponitioiLS  and  jireventing  infractions  of  the  con- 
stitutinn  by  them,  such  as  neither  the  queen  nor  the  govern- 
ment would  dare  to  commit — those,  we  mean,  by  which  a  c»'r- 
tain  pri\ilcge<I  S4.'t  of  Englishmen  called  frtenwn  are  enabled 
to  tnx  all  the  rest  against  thtir  consent.  »So  long  as  the  latter 
sulimir  to  tho  tATanny,  what  are  they  but  slaves  at  heart  ff  The 
time  t'«>r  the  final  alM)lition  of  charter  law — for  the  extinctioti  of 
th4>  ijiytli  *  Pn.'scrij)tion/  in  the  name  of  which,  as  a  sort  of 
tmrh.'  iloctnno  of  pur^^^tor}'  or  MumlK>-Jum1>o,  heavy  t<^  and 
tithes  aiv  still  levied  ou  the  commerce  of  this  country — the  time 
for  till:  immediate  alxtlition  and  extinction  of  these  unjust  duei^ 
without  any  of  tli<*  Soni|)(>ns:itiou  '  which  the  corporations  are 
sfi  iiisoii  iitly  and  lou<lly  dcniandiug,  has  surely  now  arrired  ;  and 
the*  n^iti'in  will  (.-stablish  (Ui  the  Thames,  the  Meney,  and  the 
Tync*  tilt*  same  freedom  of  trade  and  exemption  from  anfiMr 
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imposts  between  one  Briton  and  another  which  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  has  established  between  Britons  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Of  late  years,  there  have  been  many  vigorous  assaults 
against  various  corrupt  corporations,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  more 
or  less  successful :  and  if  such  a  measure  of  reform  as  has  been 
achieved  in  them  has  resulted  from  a  parliament  elected  by  a 
d^lO  franchise,  we  believe  that  the  corruptions  will  go  down 
and  vanish  altogether  before  such  a  parliwient  as  L<»:d  John 
Russell's  new  reform  bill  would  convoka 

The  deans  and  canons — great  and  small— of  our  cathedral 
cities  have  made  good  their  claim  to  *  compensation/  for  yielding 
up  their  ancient  privil^e  of  absorbing  the  revenues  of  the  honest 
working  clergy ;  imder  the  shadow  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners they  are,  for  the  present,  safe ;  and  now  the  town- 
clerks,  recorders,  and  other  well-feed  functionaries  of  corporations^ 
are  also  demanding  '  compensation ;'  while  (worse  than  the  dumb 
deans  and  chapters,  who  will  in  the  course  of  a  good  Providence 
die  out,  and  so  come  to  an  end),  the  corporations  are  demanding 
full  ^  compensation'  for  yielding  up  the  pivilege  of  unjustly 
taxing  their  fellow  citizens ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  aiming  to 
capitalize  the  roguery  whose  annual  income  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed  !  The  corporations  of  Newcastle,  London,  and  Liverpool, 
and  no  doubt  many  others,  are,  we  repeat^  at  this  moment,  de* 
manding  <  compensation'  for  giving  up  various  local  dues  which 
have  hitherto  been  levied  on  the  commerce,  and  appUed  by  way  of 
lessening  the  rates  of  the  landlords ;  that  is  to  say,  dues  levied 
from  the  merchant  and  the  shipowner,  native  and  foreign,  to  pay 
for  the  sewers,  police,  and  lighting  of  the  houseowners  of  the 
several  towns.  The  common  sense  of  the  country  is  rising  up 
a  trains  t  these  absurd  and  infamous  extortions,  and  various  com- 
missions,  which  have  during  the  last  few  years  sat  to  consider  the 
monopoly  of  the  corporation  of  Newca^e,  as  well  as  the  late 
inquiry  respecting  the  corporation  of  London,  indicate  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  when  these  chartered  and  prescriptive 
wrongs,  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  feudal  ages^  by  diving 
right  of  kings  to  rob  their  people,  shall  for  ever  disappear.  The 
corporations  themselves  perceive  that  the  whole  system  is  rapidly 
breaking  doAvn  ; — stranded  like  a  Muscovite  pirate  on  the  deadly 
month  of  the  Tyne,  it  will  soon  go  to  pieces  there  ; — settling,  as  one 
of  the  same  cruizers  of  the  Czar  may  do,  on  the  (Goodwin  Sands 
during  the  next  summer,  it  seems  likely  speedily  to  sink  out  of 
the  sight  of  civilized  men,  even  on  the  Thames.  Thirty  yean 
ago,  what  seemed  more  firm  than  the  old  corporations^  planted 
deep  in  their  rich  corruptions,  and  spreading  wide  in  rank 
luxuriance  over  the  morals  and  the  trade  ox   their  separate 
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neiglibourlioo  J  ?  Who  so  autocratic  as  town-clerks  and  recorders. 
strong  in  the  power  of  the  monopoly  they  represented  i  Xov^ 
avons  change  taut  cela  !  The  lawyers,  doubtless,  battle  till  the 
last,  but  of  late  they  are  looking  ever  and  anon  over  their  left 
shoulder  to  the  monopoly  in  their  rear,  and  retreating,  a^  it  is 
skulking  crestfallen  away. 

When  one  looks  at  the  cowed  forms  of  town-clerks  and  recorders, 
as  in  the  inquiries  into  the  London  and  Newcastle  corporations, 
holding  up  their  hired  shields  over  these  retreating  mouopolit-s ; 
when  one  listens  and  hears  their  former  proud  blasts  of  defiance 
echoing  feebly,  and  dying  away  like  *  the  horns  of  Elflan«l 
faintly  blowing  ;'  above  all,  when  we  see  respectable  men, 
like  the  London  recorder  and  Seijeant  Merewether  on  tbe 
Thames,  and  Mr.  John  Clayton,  the  hereditary  town-clerk  of 
Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  standing  forth  to  defend  a  poUtical 
principle, — that,  viz.,  of  the  rigid  of  one  Englishman  to  make 
another  pay  his  taxes,  and  to  maintain  a  custom  which  they 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  an  injustice, — ^their  pretence  of  titJe  to  it  a 
lie, — their  compensiition  a  mere  common  public  swindle ;  when 
we  see  all  this  going  fon^'ard,  we  mourn  to  think  how  very  easdiy 
men  of  i)rivate  integiity  can  lend  themselves  to  a  system  i»i 
public  wrong. 

These  reflections  have  been  called  up  by  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  which  the  monopolies  of  the  corporations  of  Londtm 
and  Newcastle  exercise  in  enhancing  the  price  of  coal,  one  \i 
tliose  prime  necessiiries  of  life  which  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
from  the  pit  to  the  parlour  grate,  persecuted  in  every  stage  of  iu 
progress  by  some  fonn  of  monopoly  or  extortion,  ^ould,  as  we 
began  by  saying,  be  free  as  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  blessed 
Sun  himself,  whose  in-door  sulxstitute  and  representative  it  ia. 


Abt.  IV. — A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epiatle  of  Paul  tc 
the  Ephesians,  13y  John  Kadic,  \>.l>.y  LL.D.,  PkofoMor  of 
Biblical  Literature  to  tlie  Tnit^sl  Pn»sbytoriau  Church,  pp.  466. 
Loudun  and  Olasgow  :  (iritfin  and  Co.     1851. 

TiiK  value  of  a  good  work  of  the  kinil  which  Dr.  Eadie  has  pro- 
duced can  scarcely  l»e  overrated.  Tla*  sfime  reasons  which  make 
it  so  important  to  have  a  faithful  versiiou  of  the  original,  render 
it  desirable  that  those  who  have  to  e.\ plain  luid  enforce  the  truth 
which  any  ])ortion  of  Holy  Writ  cont^iins  should  be  able  to  entsr 
fully  and  accurately  into  the  meaning  of  the  iuspired  writec    To 
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the  great  task  of  laying  a  good  foundation  of  this  kind  Dr.  Eadie 
has  devoted  the  work  before  us.  He  does  not  interfere  with  the 
excellent  and  useful,  and  some  of  them  very  learned,  Introductions 
to  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  recently 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  biblical  student  Nor  does  he  give  a  sum- 
mary of  each  chapter,  or  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  reflec- 
tions which  may  be  formed  on  it.  All  that  he  leaves  to  be  fur- 
nished by  commentaries  of  which  we  possess  abundance.  But 
he  takes  the  Epistle  sentence  by  sentence,  and  by  a  rigid  process 
of  analysis  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the  whole  mind  of  the  Spirit — 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more — as  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from 
the  language  employed  and  from  the  natural  and  obvious  con- 
nexions of  the  thoughts. 

Of  this  Epistle,  as  of  the  Pauline  epistles  generally,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  multitude  of  commentaries  and  expositions  tends 
to  distract  the  most  careful  student  The  conflict  of  theories  onevery 
conceivable  point  connected  with  the  authorship,  the  design,  the 
phraseology,  the  idioms  and  allusions,  is  exceedingly  puzzling  to  one 
who  searches  only  for  trutL  It  is  a  service  involving  no  ordinary 
labour  to  have  subjected  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  on  this 
subject  to  a  thorough  sifting,  to  have  separated  the  pure  ore 
from  the  rubbish,  and  to  have  employed  ail  the  lights  supplied 
by  modem  erudition  and  criticism  to  elucidate  the  exact  meaning 
of  every  part.  This  service  Dr.  Eadie  has  very  ably  rendered. 
The  mere  amount  of  reading  required  for  this  purpose  is  wide 
and  varied.  The  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  who  nave  written  on 
this  Epistle,  the  mediaeval  doctors,  the  reformers  who  did  so  much 
to  illustrate  every  portion  of  Scripture,  the  theologians  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  the  German  commentators,  who  of  them- 
selves constitute  a  formidable  host,  and  whole  clouds  of  critics 
and  grammarians,  are  laid  under  contribution,  and  assist  in  fur- 
nishing a  solid  basis  for  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of 
the  Epistle.  But  while  Dr.  Eadie  exhibits  in  every  page  proofs 
of  the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  industry,  so  as  to  omit 
nothing  which  may  throw  light  on  his  subject,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  we  have  not  discovered  symptoms  of  his  mental  faculties 
being  overlaid  by  the  multifariousness  of  his  reading.  He  holds 
steadily  in  his  hands  the  clue  which  guides  him  safely  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  assertions,  arguments,  and  theories  that  lay  in  his 
path.  He  pays  no  undue  deference  to  the  authority  of  names^ 
but  holds  the  balance  of  opinions  with  an  even  hand,  and  hesitates 
not  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  expression,  when  he  can  adduce  satisfactory 
reasons  for  doing  so.  Through  his  whole  work  he  shows  a  sound 
judgment,  as  well  by  the  absence  of  rash  and  startling  interpre- 
tations as  by  the  clear  and  steady  light  in  which  he  has  placed 
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the  meaningof  the  writer.  His  deaie  for  truth  shrinksfiKmi  no  diffi- 
culty in  its  pursuit,  inspiring  the  reader  with  confidoice  in  the 
candour  and  trustworthiness  of  the  guide.  For  the  suoceasful  inter- 
pretation of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  higher  and  rarer  qualities  are 
requisite  than  great  scholarship  and  profound  critical  skilL  It 
is  possible,  as  not  a  few  of  the  German  oommentators  have 
shown,  to  know  the  idioms,  phrases,  and  genius  of  the  language 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written,  to  explain  all  the 
allusions  to  laws,  customs,  and  events,  and  yet  to  remain  totallj 
insensible  to  the  spirit  which  it  breathes^  to  all  the  wonderM 
elements  which  fit  it  beyond  any  other  book  to  enlighten  man 
on  his  highest  interests  and  relations,  to  melt,  elevate,  and  purify 
the  heaii;,  to  awaken  faith  and  hope,  and  to  kindle  gratitude,  and 
to  stimulate  all  the  active  energies  of  our  nature  to  a  course  of 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  divine  will  These  nobler  qualities 
give  unspeakable  value  to  the  commentaries  of  Henry,  Scott^ 
Doddridge,  and  others,  over  those  of  Germany,  which  are  gene- 
rally merely  critical,  and  too  often  sceptical  and  cold  It  is  a 
pleasing  feature  of  Dr.  Eadie's  work  that,  firom  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  manifiestation 
of  God's  Infinite  Love  and  that  he  can  sympathize  with  the  loftiest 
range  of  thought  to  which  the  subject  leaas  him.  To  give  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  sele^  a  few 
specimens,  and  they  can  be  but  few : — 

*  Ephes.  i.  3.  "  In  heavenly  places."  The  translation  "  in  heavenly 
things  "  is  sup})OTtcd  by  Chi^'sostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Luther, 
Castalio,  Calovius,  Clarius,  Yorstius,  Casaubon,  Schoettgen,  HombeiY, 
Michaelis,  Eosenmiiller,  Zachariae,  Moms,  Flatt,  Baum^arten,  Cmsius, 
Holzhausen,  Jaspis,  Bretschncidcr,  Matthias,  Scholz,  Meier,  Banington, 
Barnes,  and  Bloomficld.  This  view  makes  the  phrase  a  more  d^nite 
characterization  of  the  spiritual  blessings.  But  the  construction  if 
against  it,  for  the  insertion  of  the  article  "the"  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  not  a  mere  prolonged  specification,  nor,  as  in  Hombei]g*B  view,  a 
mere  parallel  definition  to  "  with  all  spiritual  blessings."  The  sentence 
with  such  an  acceptation  appears  confused  and  weakened  with  some- 
what of  tautology.  Nor  can  wo  suppose,  with  Van  Til,  that  there  is 
simply  a  designed  contrast  to  the  terrestrial  blessings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  llie  other  supplement, ''  places,"  appears  preferable,  and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Syriac  translator,  who  renders  it  simply  ''ixi 
heaven,"  of  Jerome,  &c.  The  phrase  occurs  other  four  times  in  this 
Epistle,  i.  20,  ii.  6,  iii.  10,  vi.  13.  In  all  these  places  in  the  one  Epistle 
the  idea  of  locality  is  expressly  implied,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  clause  should  be  an  exception.' — ^p.  15.  .  .  .  Yatablus,  Calvin, 
Grotius,  and  Koppe  argue  that  the  term  points  out  the  specud  derigi- 
nation  of  the  spiritual  blessing :  they  are  to  l)e  enjoyed  in  heaven. 
Grotius  says  these  spiritual  blessings  place  us  in  heaven,  in  hope  and 
right.' — p.  16.   ...   We  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  locality  is  dia- 
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tinctly  implidd  in  the  phraae  **  in  the  heavenly  places."  Now  Gk>d  hlesset 
us :  if  the  question  he,  With  what  sort  of  gifts  ?  the  ready  answer  is, 
^'  With  all  spiritual  hlessings ;"  and  if  it  he  asked,  Where  are  they 
enjoyed?  the  response  is, "  In  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ.'*  Olshausen 
is  in  error  when  he  says  that  heavenly  places  in  Paul's  writings  sigpiify 
heaven  absolutely,  for  the  phrase  sometimes  refers  to  a  lower  ana 
nearer  spiritual  sphere  of  it.  "  He  hath  raised  up  and  made  us  dt 
together  with  Christ  in  heavenly  places."  Our  session  with  Christ  is 
surely  a  present  elevation — an  honour  and  happiness  even  now  enioyed. 
"  We  wrestle  against  principalities  and  powers, — against  spuritual 
wickedness  in  heavenly  places."  These  danc  spirits  are  not  in  heaveoi 
for  they  are  exiles  from  it,  and  our  struggle  with  them  is  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  There  are,  therefore,  heyond  a  doubt,  heavenly  places  on 
earth.  Now,  the  Gospel,  or  the  mediatorial  reign,  is  '*  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  That  kingdom  or  reign  of  GK>d  is  *'  in  us,"  or  among  U8« 
Heaven  is  brought  near  to  man  through  Christ  Jesus.  Those  spiritual 
blessings  conferred  on  us  create  heaven  within  us,  and  the  scenes  of 
divine  benefaction  are  "heavenly  places ;"  for  wherever  the  light  and  love 
of  God's  presence  are  so  enjoyed,  there  is  heaven.  If  such  blessings 
are  the  one  Spirit's  inworkmg — that  Spirit  who  in  God's  name  takes 
of  the  things  that  are  Christ's,  and  shows  them  unto  us,  then  his 
iuHuence  diffuses  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  around  us.  **  Our  citizen* 
ship  is  in  heaven,"  and  we  enjoy  its  immunities  and  prerogatives  on 
earth.  We  would  not  vaguely  say  with  Emesti,  Zeller,  and  Schiitze^ 
that  the  expression  simply  means  the  church*  True,  in  the  churdi 
men  are  blessed,  but  the  scenes  of  blessings  here  depicted  represent  the 
church  in  a  special  and  glorious  aspect,  as  a  spot  so  like  heaven,  and 
so  replete  with  the  Spirit  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  gifts— - 
so  fiUed  with  Christ  and  imited  to  him — so  much  of  his  love  pervading 
it,  and  so  much  of  his  glory  resting  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  callea 
*'  heavenly  places."* — pp.  16, 17. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  that  remarkable  expression 
in  the  6th  chapter,  v.  13  ? — *  We  wrestle  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  heavenly  places,'  which  our  transk^rs  have  shrunk  from 
rendering  literally,  and  which  they  have  softened  into  'high 
places.'  We  turn  to  the  44f4th  page,  and  there  read  *  We  under- 
stand these  words  to  describe  the  scene  of  combat'  ...  *  The 
heavenly  places  are  the  celestial  spots  occupied  by  the  Church 
(i.  8,  ii.  6),  and  in  them  this  combat  is  to  be  maintained.  Those 
evil  spirits  have  invaded  the  Church,  are  attempting  to  pollute^ 
divide,  secularize,  and  overthrow  it;  are  continually  tempting  its 
members  to  sin  and  apostacy ;  are  ever  warring  against  goodness 
and  obstructing  its  progress;  and  therefore  believers  must 
encounter  them  and  fight  them  '  in  the  heavenly  places.'  Sudi 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  plain  allusion  of  the  aposUe,  and  the 
exegesis  is  not  beset  either  with  grammatical  or  theological  diffi- 
culty.' (p.  445.)  Who  can  fail  to  recomise  in  this  inteipretation  a 
faithful   description  of  the   spiritusd  influence,  against  whidi 
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Christians  have  to  contend,  in  the  midst  of  the  privileges  witn 
which  their  Divine  Master  has  distinguished  him  ?  Then  follow 
a  series  of  interpretations  which  show  the  curious  plunges  which 
learned  ingenuity  can  make,  in  order  to  escape  or  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. Thus  the  version  of  Luther  is  *  under  the  heaven/  the 
Syriac  gives  the  same  rendering. 

*  The  perplexity  was  felt  to  be  so  great^  that  no  less  a  scholar  than 
Daniel  Heinsius  actually  pro^wses  the  desperate  shift  of  transposing 
the  words  to  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  making  out  this  sense,  *'  in 
heavenly  things  our  contest  is  not  with  ilesh  and  blood."  Neither  of 
the  readings  of  StoiT  can  be  sustained,  "  who  were  in  heaven  and  who 
are  heavenly  in  their  origin.''  The  opinions  of  Locke  and  Doddridge 
are  opposed  to  y>hiloloj^y.  The  former  renders  "  the  spiritual  managers 
of  the  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  latter,  ''spirits  who 
became  authors  and  abettors  of  wickedness  even  while  they  abode  in 
heavenl}"  places."  Not  much  different  from  the  view  of  Doddridge  is 
that  of  Coceeius  and  Calovius,  wlio  join  wickedness  closely  with  the 
phrase  "spirits  who  do  evil  in  the  heavenlies."  The  exegesis  of  Peile 
is  as  ari)itrary  as  any  of  these — "  wickedness  exhibited  in  spiritual 
beings  who  ke])t  not  their  lirst  estate,  their  righteous  principahty  in 
the  centni  of  heaven."  It  needs  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the 
exegesis  which  makes  the  phrase  signify  "heavenly  things,"  cannot  be 
borne  out,  is  wholly  against  the  idiom  of  the  Epistle.  Yet  this  ialse 
meaning  is  iulhered  to  in  this  place  by  Chr}'sostom,'  and  a  catalogue  of 
others,  whom  our  author  enumerates,  ending  with  *Tyndale,  who 
renders  "  against  spiritual  wickedness  for  heavenly  things,"  giving 
"in"  an  unsustainable  signification.  We  need  not  stay  to  refute  the 
notion  of  those  who,hke  Schoettgtni,«fcc.,  and  the  editors  of  the  'Improved 
Version,'  think  the  Ai)ostIe  means,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  describe  bad 
men  of  station  and  inlluenee,  like  the  Jewish  rabbinical  doctors  or  pro- 
vincial Gentile  governors.'— pp.  410,  -4 17. 

Recurring  again  to  the  first  chapter,  we  take  the  very  next 
verse  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Eadie's  powers  of  analysis  and 
exposition.  It  has  been  thus  explained  by  Bloomfield,  'hath 
selected  ns  or  sliown  us  marks  of  peculiar  favour  by  and  through 
him,  to  the  end  we  should  be  holy  without  blame  before  him  in 
the  exercise  of  Christian  charity,'  and  closes  his  remarks  by  saying,. 
'  Indeed,  even  learned  Calvinistic  commentators  admit  that  the 
Apostle  has  here  no  reference  to  the  election  of  individuals^  but 
to  the  election  of  whole  communities  and  nations^  even  all  the 
Gentiles  whom  God  was  })leased  to  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Gospel.'  Let  us  comi^aie  with  this  the  analysis  of  the  passage  by 
Dr.  Eadie : — 


«(( 


According  as  he  hath  chossen  us  in  him."  The  adverb  "accord- 
ing as''  dcHnes  the  connexion  of  this  verso  with  the  preceding.  That 
coime.\ion  is  modal  not  causal.'  ...  *  These  spiritual  blessings  are 
conferred  on  us,  not  merely  because  God  has  chosen  us,  but  they  are 
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given  to  us  in  perfect  liarmonj  with  his  eternal  purpose.  Their 
number,  variety,  adaptation,  and  fuhiess,  with  the  shape  and  mode  of 
their  bestowment,  are  all  in  exact  unison  with  God's  prsetemporal  and 
gracious  resolution  ;  they  are  given  after  the  model  of  that  pure  and 
eternal  Archetj^  which  was  formed  in  the  divine  mind.  "Hath 
chosen  us."  The  idea  involved  in  this  word  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
old  theocracy,  and  it  also  pervades  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek 
term  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  "  bachar  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  applied  so  often  to  God's  selection  of  Abraham's  seed  to  be  his 
peculiar  people  (Deut.  iv.  37 ;  vii.  6  ;  Is.  xli.  8;  xliv.  1).  The  verb 
before  us,  with  its  cognate  forms,  is  used  frequently  to  indicate  the 
origin  of  that  peculiar  relation  which  believers  sustain  to  God,  and  it 
also  assigns  the  reason  of  that  distinction  which  subsists  between  them 
and  the  world  around  them.  Whatever  the  precise  nature  of  this 
choice  may  be,  the  general  doctrine  is,  that  the  change  of  relation  is 
not  of  man's  achievement,  but  of  God's  accompUshment ;  that  man 
does  not  unite  himself  to  God,  but  Gk)d  unites  man  to  himself,  for 
there  is  no  attractive  power  in  man's  heart  to  collect  and  gather  in 
upon  it  those  spiritual  blessings.  But  there  is  not  merely  this  palpable 
right  of  initiation  on  the  part  of  God :  there  is  also  the  prerogative  of 
sovereign  bestowment,  as  indicated  by  the  following  pronoim,  "us," 
we  have,  others  want.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
saints  at  Ephesus.  K  God  had  not  chosen  them,  they  would  never  have 
chosen  God. 

*  "  In  him,"  for  such  is  the  genuine  reading,  not  "in  himself,"  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it,  and  some  commentators  take  it ;  nor  "to  himself,"  as  the 
Ethiopic  renders  it.  The  reference  is  to  Christ,  but  the  nature  of  that 
reference  has  been  disputed.  Chrysostom  says,  "  He  by  whom  he  has 
blessed  us  is  the  same  as  he  by  whom  he  has  chosen  us ;"  but  after- 
wards  he  interprets  the  words  before  us  thus,  "by  faith  in  him,"  and 
he  capriciously  ascribes  the  elective  act  to  Christ.  Many,  as  a-Lapide, 
Estius,  Bullinger,  and  Flatt,  translate  virtually  "  on  account  of  Chnst." 
But  the  apostolical  idea  is  more  definite  and  peculiar.  The  "in  him" 
seems  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  "us."  Believers  were  looked 
upon  as  being  in  Christ  when  they  were  elected,  as  the  Jewish  nation 
was  chosen  in  Abraham.  To  the  prescient  eye  of  God  the  entire 
church  was  embodied  in  Jesus — was  looked  upon  as  in  him.  The 
church  that  was  to  be  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Him  who  fills  eternity 
as  already  in  being,  and  that  ideal  being  was  in  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
God  himself  was  in  Clirist,  and  in  Christ  purposes  and  performs  all  that 
pertains  to  man's  redemption  ;  but  the  thought  here  is,  not  that  GK>d 
in  Christ  has  chosen  us,  but  that  we  were  regarded  as  existing  in 
Christ  when  he  elected  u.s. 

* "  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Similar  phraseology  occurs 
in  Matt.  xiii.  35 ;  John  xvii.  24 ;  1  Peter  i.  20.  The  word  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  classics  and  by  Philo.  Chrysostom, 
alluding  to  the  composition  of  the  noun,  says  fancifully, "  Beautiful  is 
that  word,  as  if  he  were  pointing  to  the  world  cast  down  from  a  great 
height — yes,  vast  and  indescribable  is  the  height  of  God,  so  wide  the 
distance  between  Creator  and  creature."     The  phrase  itself  declares 
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that  this  election  is  no  act  of  time,  for  time  dates  from  tbe  creation. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  time  were  we  chosen  in  Christ.  The 
generic  idea,  therefore,  is  what  Olshausen  calls  '^  Zeitlosigkeity"  timeleuB 
neu,  implying,  of  course,  absolute  eternity.  The  choice  is  eternal,  and 
it  realizes  itself  or  takes  effect  in  that  actual  separation  hy  which  the 
elect  are  brought  out  of  the  world  into  the  church,  and  so  become 
called  saints  and  belieycrs.  Before  that  world  which  was  to  be  lost  in 
sin  and  misery  was  founded,  its  guilt  and  helplessness  were  present  to 
the  mind  of  Cfod,  and  his  gracious  purposes  towards  it  wrae  formed. 
The  prosi)ect  of  its  fall  Coexisted  eternally  with  the  design  of  its 
recovery  by  Christ. 

' "  In  order  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him." 
The  two  adjectives  express  the  same  idea,  with  a  slight  shade  of  Tarietkm. 
The firnt  is  inner  consecration  to  God's  holy  principle;  the  latter refien 
to  its  result,  the  life  governed  by  such  a  power  must  be  blameless  and 
without  reprehension.  The  pulsation  of  a  holy  heart  leads  to  a  stain- 
less life.  This  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  our  election.  That  the  words 
describe  a  moral  condition  is  affirmed  rightly  hv  Chiysostom,  Theo- 
phylact,  Calvin,  &c.  Some,  however,  as  Koppe,  ^eyer,  Ton  €}eriach, 
and  Harless,  refer  the  plirase  to  that  perfect  justifying  righteousness  of 
believers  to  which  the  apostle  alludes  in  Rom.  iii.  21,  Ac  Bnt  the 
terms  fomid  here  are  different  from  those  used  by  the  i^XNtle  in  the 
places  quoted,  where  men  are  said  to  be  justified,  or  fully  acqnitted 
from  guilt,  by  their  interest  in  the  lighteousness  of  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eternal  purpose  not  only  pardons,  but  also  sanctifies, 
absolves  in  order  to  renew,  and  purifies  in  order  to  bestow  perfection. 
It  is  the  uniform  teaching  of  Paul  that  holiness  is  the  end  of  our 
election,  our  calling,  our  pardon,  and  acceptance.  The  phrase  holy 
and  without  blame  is  never  once  applied  to  our  complete  justification 
before  Grod.  Nor  could  it.  Men  are  not  regarded  by  Gk>d  as  innocent 
or  sinless :  the  fact  of  their  sin  remains  unaltered ;  but  they  are  treated 
as  righteous — ^they  are  absolved  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their 
apostacy.  It  is  no  objection  to  our  interpretation  which  gives  the 
words  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  or  forensic  signification,  that  men  ara 
not  perfect  in  the  present  state.  We  would  not  say  apdogeticatty 
with  Calixtus,  "  As  much  as  it  may  be,  through  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  infirmity  of  our  flesh."  We  can  admit  no  modification;  fiv, 
though  the  purpose  takes  effect  here,  it  is  not  fully  wrought  out  bere^ 
and  we  would  not  identify  incipient  operation  with  final  success.  The 
proper  view  then  is,  that  perfection  is  secured  for  us ;  that  complete 
restoration  to  our  first  purity  is  provided  for  us ;  that  he  who  chose  na 
before  time  began,  and  when  we  were  not,  saw  in  us  the  foil  and  final 
accomplishment  of  liis  gracious  puri)ose.  When  ho  elected  us,  he 
beheld  in  us  his  o^ni  ideal  of  restored  and  redeemed  humanitj.  Men 
are  chosen  in  Christ  in  order  to  be  holy  and  without  blame.  Jerome 
says,  that  is,  **  that  we,  who  were  not  so  before,  might  afterwards  live 
holy  and  spotless."  The  father  vindicates  this  view,  and  refutes  aoch 
objections  as  Poq)hyr}''  was  wont  to  advance,  by  putting  the  plain 
question,  *'  AMiy,  if  there  be  no  sovereignty,  have  Britain  and  the  Irish 
tribes  not  kno^vn  Moses  and  the  prophets  i"    These  facts  as  ara  eppeiU 
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ling  as  any  doctrine,  and  the  fact  must  be  overturned  ere  the  doctrine 
can  be  impugned.  The  last  lesson  deduced  by  Jerome  is,  "  Concede  to 
God  power  over  what  belongs  to  himself.''  .  .  . 

*  "  Before  him."  No  good  end  is  gained  by  reading  "  himselT'  with 
Harless  and  Scholz  ;  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  before  himself — that  is, 
before  God.  Still,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  word  should  be 
changed.  The  reference  to  God  is  xmdoubted,  and  the  phrase  denotes 
the  reahty  or  genuineness  of  the  holy  and  blameless  state.  God 
accounts  it  so.  The  elect  are  not  esteemed  righteous  merely  "  before 
men,"  as  Thcophylact  explains.  Their  piety  is  not  a  brilliant  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  regarded  as  genuine  ''before  him"  whose  glance  at  once 
detects  and  frowns  upon  the  spurious,  however  plausible  the  disguise  in 
which  it  may  wrap  itself.' — pp.  17-21. 

For  the  illustrations  which  are  added  respecting  the  divine 
sovereignty  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  merely  observing  how 
well  the  quotation  from  the  martyr  Kidley  marks  the  frame  of 
mind  with  which  this,  as  well  as  every  attribute  of  deity,  should 
be  contemplated.  '  In  these  matters  I  am  so  fearful,  that  I  dare 
not  speak  further;  yea,  almost  tremble  to  speak  otherwise  than  the 
text  does,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by  ihe  hana'  We  can  afford  room 
only  for  one  instance  more  of  the  many  advantages  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  a  close  analysis  of  the  original : — 

*  "  That  ye  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints."  The  con- 
junction expresses  the  design  which  these  previous  petitions  had  in 
view.  Their  being  strengthened,  their  being  inhabited  by  Christ,  and 
their  being  therefore  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  not  only  prepared 
them  for  this  special  study,  but  had  made  it  their  grand  object.  By 
a  prior  invigoration,  they  were  disciplined  to  it,  and  braced  up  for  i^ 
"  that  ye  may  be  fully  able,"  fully  matched  to  the  enterprise. 

*  "  Wliat  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height."  To  what 
do  these  terms  of  measurement  apply  p  Msuiy  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  supplement  the  clause  with  a  genitive,  and  it  is  certain  that 
^*  many  wits  run  riot  in  their  geometrical  and  moral  discourse  upon  these 
dimensions."  ' 

After  enumerating  and  disposing  of  nine  different  interpre- 
tations, Dr.  Eadie  comes  to  what  appears  to  him  to  be  by  far  the 
most  probable  exegesis.  After  mentioning  the  names  of  twelve 
eminent  commentators  who  suppose  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
Christian  temple,  he  continues : — 

*  We  have  seen  how  the  previous  language  of  the  prayer  is  moulded 
by  such  an  allusion ;  that  the  invigoration  of  the  inner  man,  the  in« 
dwelling  of  Christ,  and  the  substructure  in  love,  have  all  distinct 
reference  to  the  glorious  spiritual  edifice.  This  idea  was  present,  and 
so  present  to  the  apostle's  imagination,  that  he  feels  no  n^d  to  make 
formd  mention  of  it.  Besides,  these  architectural  terms  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion,  as  they  are  so  applicable  to  a  building.  The 
magniticent  fabric  is  described  in  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  and 
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the  intcn'cniiig  verses  which  precede  the  prayer  are,  as  already  stated 
and  proved,  a  parenthesis.  That  ti^re  of  a  temple  still  loumed  bt'lun? 
the  writer's  fancy,  and  naturally  Mip])lied  the  distinctive  iniai;p?ry  of 
tlie  j)rayer.  For  this  reason,  too,  he  does  not  insert  a  genitive,  as  X\ai 
snbstiuitivc  is  so  remote,  nor  did  he  reckon  it  necessary  to  re{»eat  the 
noun  itself.  Yet,  to  sustain  the  point  and  emphasis,  he  re]K*at^  tLr 
article  before  each  of  the  substantives.  In  explaining  these  t^Tms  of 
mensuration  we  would  not  say  with  an  old  commentator  quoted  br 
"VVoh' — "  Tlie  church  has  Icnjjrth,  that  is,  it  stretchL»8  from  east  to  west; 
and  it  has  breadth,  that  is,  it  reachi'S  from  the  e<]uator  to  the  }K>lt«. 
In  its  de])th  it  descends  to  Christ,  its  corner-stone  and  basis,  and  in  iti 
height  it  is  exalted  to  heaven."  There  is  a  measurement  of  ari-a— 
bn*adth  and  lenii^th,  and  a  measurement  of  altitude — heij^hl  and  dcj'th. 
^lay  not  the  former  refer  to  its  size  and  growing  vastn«.'i*s,  euibnu-uij;, 
as  it  will  do,  so  many  myriads  of  so  many  nations,  and  spaniiin;;  the 
globe  ?  And  may  not  the  latter  depict  its  glory,  for  the  plan,  strui-tur-. 
and  materials  aHke  ilhustrate  the  fame  and  character  of  its  Divi^i 
Builder  and  Occupant,  while  its  lofty  tum*ts  are  bathed  and  hiddt^ 
from  vii'W  in  the  radiant  splendour  of  heaven  ?  And  with  what  ntJ 
shall  we  measure  this  stately  building?  How  shall  wc  gntfp  it< 
breadth,  compute  its  length,  explori.' its  depth,  and  scan  its  hei^rht? 
Only  by  the  discipline  descrilx'd  in  the  previous  cont4?xt, — by  li«riiur 
strengtliciicd  by  the  Si>irit,  by  having  Christ  within  us,  and  by  Urini? 
thus  ''  rooted  and  grounded  in  love."  This  ability  to  measure  the 
church  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit — of  Him  who  fura* 
this  *' habitation  of  (iod,"  so  that  we  may  understand  its  nature,  TitI 
its  self-expansion,  and  b4'lii>ve  the  "  glorious  things  sjwken**  of  it.  It 
requires  also  the  indwclliiig  t)f  Ji>sus — of  Him  in  whom  ihf  vhiAt 
building  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  oik- 
ncxioii  with  Him  as  its  chief  Corner-stone,  the  source  of  its  sta!»iL:T 
and  symmetry.  And  they  who  feel  themselves  *' rooted  and  gn>ur.!-.*i 
in  love"  need  no  incitement  to  this  survey  and  measurement,  for  He 
whom  they  love  is  its  foundation,  while  his  Father  dwells  in  it,  and  his 
Spirit  builds  it  up  with  generation  atler  generation  of  believers.  NtCf 
have  either  the  dispositi(m  or  the  skill  to  comprehend  the  vastnew^  ami 
ghiry  of  the  s)iiritual  teiii])le,  save  they  who  are  in  it  thenisolvi*^.  ani 
who,  bring  inilividual  and  si>[)arati'  shrines,  can  reason  from  their  ova 
enjoyment  to  the  dignity  and  splenihtur  of  the  universal  eilitiw.  And 
not  only  so,  but  the  apo>tle  also  prayed  for  ability. 

'"And  ti>  know  the  knowledge-suq>assinij  love  of  Christ.*'  "To 
know"  is  not  dependent  i>n  **  to  comprehend,"  but  in  unison  with  it: 
a  Muiilar  exercise  of  mind.  The  particle  translated  "and"  doe^  not 
c«iuple;  it  rather  aniuxi*s  or  adds  a  clause  which  is  not  necwssarilT 
de]»en<h'nt  on  the  ]iri\*eding.'  (Kidiner,  §  722;  Hartuiu^«  i.  p.  105.) 
*  Winer  (^  ol )  remarks,  that  in  the  clausi*  ailjoined  by  '*and**  tht 
more  pruuiincnt  idea  of  the  sentence  may  Ik*  formed,  in  the  pknie 
'*  the  hive  nf  (*hri>t.*'  Christ  is  the  genitive  of  |)ossession  or  n&biccC 
It  i>  the  love  «if  Chri>t  to  us  which  the  A}K>stle  iutroduoes.  Thfi 
genitive  "of  knowh-dge"  is  governed  by  the  |Mirtii'iplc  "  mrpaoinff.'* 
and  iMft  by  the  »>ub.<tantive  "love" — the  la>t  a  miscoustnictitm  vhkk 
may  have  originated  the  readuig  of  Codex  A  and  of  Jerome,  ^tlie  km 
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of  knowledge,"  a  reading  adopted  also  by  Grotius  and  Romberg.  The 
Greek  participle,  from  its  comparative  sense,  governs  the  genitive.* 
(Kuhner,  §  539,)— pp.  240-242. 

We  think  we  have  extracted  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment  on  the  commentator's  thorough  mastery 
of  his  work.  It  is  a  most  acceptable  boon  to  those  who  are  pre- 
paring biblical  students  for  the  Christian  ministry;  and,  judging 
from  observations  which  have  been  made  to  us  by  Christian 
ministers,  it  will  be  used  by  them  with  pleasure  and  profit 
We  should  think  that  a  translation  of  it  into  the  French,  and 
especially  into  the  German  language,  would  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial. Our  brethren  in  the  land  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
would  find  that  the  weapons  of  critical  erudition  and  of 
exhaustive  reading,  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated,  are  here 
wielded  by  one  who  can  meet  them  at  all  points  on  their  own 
ground,  and  that  they  are  guided  by  feelings  and  applied  to  uses 
and  ends  to  which  many  of  them  imhappily  are  too  much 
strangers.  If  the  Greek  words,  which  are  necessarily  often 
introduced,  as  well  as  those  from  all  foreign  tongues,  ancient  and 
modern,  were  generally  translated,  as  they  might  easily  be,  a  very 
numerous  class  of  biblical  students,  including  many  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  might  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treat 
which  this  luminous  exposition  furnishes.  We  are  sure  that 
ministers  of  all  denominations  will  thank  us  for  having  directed 
their  attention  to  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  bib- 
lical exposition.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  it  popular  is  to  do  it 
well ;  and  for  a  good  practical  help  in  acquiring  such  a  habit,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  study  of  this  admirable  commentaiy.  It 
is  one  of  the  means  most  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  a  divine 
blessing,  to  make  a  wise  and  diligent,  a  more  extensive,  use  of  the 
vast  resources  and  new  veins  of  thought  which  it  opens  up  for 
pulpit  instruction. 


Abt.  V. — The  Castilian:  an  SUtorical  Tragedy,     In  Five  Acts.    By 
T.  N.  Talfourd.     London:  Edward  Moxon; 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  any  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd  in  the  spirit  of  a  judicial  and  impartial  criticism.  Of 
such  a  work,  especially  if  it  be  posthumous,  the  merits  glow  in 
the  hues,  and  the  defects  are  shaded  in  the  twilight  of  a  sunset 
so  unexpected  as  rather  to  resemble  an  eclipse.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  realize  the  fact,  that  we  are  already  gazing  at  the 
geuius  of  Talfourd  through  the  shadows  of  the  grave ;  and  yet  if 
lii^  most  ardent  admirer  could  have  chosen  the  moment  of  his 
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decease — ^the  moment  in  which  that  change  should  least  partake 
of  the  humiliation  of  death — ^he  could  not  have  fixed  on  one  more 
suitable  than  that  which  witnessed  the  departure  of  Sir  Thomas 
TalfounL  But  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  when  chai^png  a  grand 
jury,  tlie  ^lite  of  the  gentry  of  Staffordshire,  his  generous  spirit 
was  vexed  into  unwonted  emotion  by  the  review  of  the  appalling 
amount  of  vice  and  crime  existing  among  our  provincial  and 
rural  population.  As  his  heart  kindled  with  the  exposition  of 
his  subject,  he  arraigned  his  aristocratic  audience  at  the  bar  of 
his  benevolence,  denounced  the  selfish  seclusion  which  springs  out 
of  our  national  institutions,  and  while  with  vivid  doquenoe  he 
branded  as  the  flagrant  vice  of  our  higher  classes  the  want  of  sodal 
sympathy,  the  tones  of  his  eloquence  trembled  for  a  moment  on 
his  lips,  and  bequeathing  his  pathetic  words  to  his  conn^,  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  death.  The  occasion  revived  the  touching 
memory  of  the  mortal  attack  of  Lord  Chatham  in  the  House  <h 
Lords.  The  body  of  the  judge,  wrapped  in  his  robes  of  scarlet  and 
ermine,  was  borne  across  the  street  to  the  residence  of  the  judges^ 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  whose  ean 
his  dying  words  were  still  lingering,  and  the  business  of  the  Court 
was  immediately  suspended  for  a  day  which  had  been  con- 
secrated to  sorrow  by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  British  bench.  The  blow  by  which  the  bar  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Stafford  had  been  panic-stricken  vitiated  through 
the  collective  heart  of  the  empire,  and  rarely  has  any  public 
personage  been  foUowed  to  the  tomb  with  emotions  and  tears  of 
more  heartfelt  regret  than  this  generous  and  accomplished  man. 
His  friends,  as  is  natural,  have  been  desirous  to  honour  his  name 
by  some  suitable  memorial,  and  the  choice  has  lain  between  the 
ordinary  tribute  of  a  monument,  and  some  testimony  at  onoe 
more  utilitarian  and  more  consonant  with  the  known  sentiments 
of  tliC  deceased.  The  lot  has  fallen  upon  university  scholar- 
ships, from  which  the  University  of  London  has  been  omitted,  in 
strange  contrariety,  as  we  are  convinced,  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd.  In  another  respect,  however — ^the  decision 
against  a  monument — ^liis  feelings  have  either  been  accidentally 
acquiesced  in  or  most  felicitously  consulted.  We  have  none  but 
ecclesiastical  edifices  assigned  to  the  location  of  these  posthumous 
memorials;  and  agaiust  this  practice  the  late  judge  has  recorded 
a  sentimentil  protest  in  his  *  Supplement  to  Vacation  Rambles,'* 
just  issued  from  the  pres.s,  in  language  so  entirely  characteristic; 
and  so  singularly  eloquent,  that,  led  to  the  passage,  as  we  find 

*  A  '  Brief  Notice'  of  this  yoIuiuc  will  be  found  at  a  subsequent  jmge  of  tliis 

Number. 
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ourselves,  we  cannot  resist  tbe  temptation  to  insert  it  In 
describing  the  bank  of  St  George,  at  Genoa^  as  associated  with 
the  commerce  of  that  ancient  city,  he  thas  comments  on  the 
devotion  of  its  hall  to  the  memorial  statues  of  the  mighty  Genoese 
of  all  times.  '  These  are  ranged  round  the  area  in  two  ranks^ 
those  of  the  upper  standing,  of  the  lower  sitting,  ^in  their  habits 
as  they  lived,"  and  in  attitudes  of  meditation  or  speech,  sug- 
gesting at  once  the  functions  of  life  and  the  repoee  oi  tbe  grava 
Inscriptions^  some  strikingly  simple,  some  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  acts  and  qualities  of  the  honoured  dead,  eive  to  this  vast 
monumental  room  the  highest  interest  of  life  m  death.  How 
much  wiser  is  the  devotion  of  such  a  place  to  the  unmingled 
contemplation  of  human  excellence,  where  fame  is  made  palpable^ 
to  the  introduction  of  scattered  monuments  in  temples  dedicated^ 
not  to  the  glory  of  man,  but  to  the  worship  of  God  I  Placed  in 
cathedmls  and  churches  the  memorials  of  "  the  noblest  men  who 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time'^ — ^however  just  and  suggestive — 
must  interfere  with  the  tenour  of  those  humble  and  holy  thoughts 
which  affect  alike  the  loftiest  and  the  meanest  intellects,  and 
relate  to  common  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  hopa  The  church  is  the 
place  for  the  comfort  of  "  the  poor  in  spirit'* — not  for  the  per- 
petuation of  heroic  memories,  still  less  for  the  attempts  of  affec* 
tion  to  preserve  the  personal  traits  of  ordinary  persons  for  a  little 
while  from  oblivion.  It  is  true  that  the  images  of  the  great  and 
good,  who  have  been  taken  from  the  world,  may  sometimes  fitly 
blend  with  adoration  of  the  spirit  that  inspired  and  led  them ; 
or  that  the  idea  of  a  shadowy  duration  prolonged  in  accumulated 
fame  beyond  death  and  the  grave,  may  present  a  symbol,  and 
add  a  confirmation  of  the  immortal  destiny  of  the  species;  but 
these  feelings  may  be  justly  excited  in  places  to  which  they  may 
impart  a  lower  kind  of  sanctity  than  that  which  pervades  the 
House  of  God.  They  ennoble  a  hall  like  this,  but  tne  introduc- 
tion of  statues  and  inscriptions  in  places  dedicated  to  the  Eternal 
must,  at  the  best,  disturb  the  singleness  of  heart  with  which  we 
should  love,  confess,  and  adore;  and  the  monuments  of  wealth, 
and  the  tablets  which  make  walls  biographical,  and  bring  the 
parish  register  before  the  eye,  not  only  disturb  the  sentiment  of 
devotion,  but  nurture  the  love  of  personal  detail  which  belongs 
to  the  basest  part  of  our  nature,  and  is  at  direct  enmity  with  its 
limitless  desires/  ('Supplement  to  Vacation  Bambles,' pp.  94-96.) 
The  scene  of  the  drama  before  us  is  Toledo,  and  the  time  is 
the  year  1522,  and  the  occasion  is  the  hated  regency  of  the 
Cardinal  Adrian,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  committed 
the  govei-nment  of  his  Spanish  dominions  during  his  long  absence 
from  tliem,  in  the  time  occupied  by  those  visits  to  Germany,  Eng- 
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land,  and  Flanders,  which  followed  his  acquisition  of  the  imperial 
crown.  The  scheme  of  the  play  is  the  history  of  a  oonspiracy 
hatched  at  Toledo  for  the  recovery  of  the  freedom  of  Spain,  c£ 
which  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  Donna  Maria 
Pacheco,  is  the  prime  mover,  in  conJAmction  with  her  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  and  of  which  the  husband,  Don  John 
de  Padilla,  is  at  once  the  leader  and  the  victim. 

T]ie  drama  opens  with  a  modest  fete  at  the  mansion  of  PadilIl^ 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  only  son,  Alphonsa  In  the 
absence  of  the  father  and  son,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  a  birthday 
promise,  have  gone  to  scale  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  Mondeiar 
visits  his  sister,  and  repeatedly  interrupts  his  conversation  by 
inquiries  if  she  does  not  hear  the  shouts  of  tumult  in  the  neigh- 
bouring city.  Her  negative  leads  to  his  first  development  of  the 
nascent  plot 

*  No  sound  ?     It  may  be  so,  for  silence 
lu  its  depth  speaks ;  of  late  the  healthy  breath 
Of  daily  life  has  sto])p'd ;  the  workman  casts 
His  tools  in  restless  languor  down,  and  joins 
Some  clustered  troop  of  idlers  in  the  sun, 
Who  seek  no  pastime,  but  seem  met  to  gaze 
With  wonder  on  each  other ;  each  surveys 
The  face  of  each,  as  if  he  read  strange  thoughts ; 
And  yet  they  only  speak  of  common  things. 
And  that  in  hurried  whisi)er8.    Children  stand. 
Perplexed  amid  their  toys :  while  mothers  cleave^ 
With  arms  grown  rigid,  to  their  husbands'  breasts. 
And  eyes  upturned,  as  if  they  strove  for  words 
To  ask  the  meaning  of  the  nameless  fear 
That  creeps  along  their  heartstrings.    But  that  silence 
Shall  break ;  one  war-cry  from  a  leadcr^s  lips 
Will  change  it  into  thunder ;  but,  alas ! 
The  people  want  a  leader. 

Mjlbia. 

You  shall  lead  them. 

MOKDEIAH. 

Not  I,  Maria.     I  can  strike  and  bleed, 

liut  own  no  power  of  sympathy  which  moulds 

The  passions  of  a  mighty  nation  roused 

For  noblest  issues.     'Tis  not  grace  to  wear 

A  life  as  lightly  as  a  festal  plume 

For  fortune's  bi*eeze  to  trille  with,  and  turn 

A  psmie-strieken  legion  ]>y  exploit 

Of  desperate  valour,  that  endows  a  chief 

For  strife  like  ours :  no :  he  who  would  direct 

A  J  people  in  its  rising,  must  be  calm 

As  death  is,  yet  respond  to  cvtry  pulse 
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Of  passioned  millions, — as  yon  slender  moon 
That  scarce  commends  the  modest  light  it  sheds 
Through  sunset's  glory  to  the  gazer's  sense, 
In  all  its  changes,  in  eclipse,  in  storm, 
Enthroned  in  azure,  or  enriching  clouds 
That,  in  their  wildest  hurry,  catch  its  softness, 
Will  sway  the  impulsive  ocean, — he  must  rule 
By  strength  allied  to  weakness,  yet  supreme, 
Man's  heaving  soul,  and  hid  it  ebh  and  flow 
In  sorrow,  passion,  glory,  as  he  mourns. 
Struggles,  or  triumphs. 

Mabia. 

You  intend  my  husband  P 

MOKDXIAB. 

Yes.     Will  you  urge  him  to  his  glorious  work  ? 
Let  me  unfold  our  cause. 

On  the  return  of  Padilla  the  plot  is  hinted  to  him  by  his  wife, 
and  at  once  condemned  by  the  Don  with  the  natural  instinct  of  Cas* 
tilian  loyalty ;  but  in  his  absence  his  deserved  popularity  has  madd 
him  the  chosen  leader  of  the  multitude,  and  his  name  the  rally<^ 
ing  cry  of  their  seditious  excitement,  and  he  has  scarcely  entered 
his  mansion  before  Qonsalvo,  a  courtier  of  the  obnoxious  viceroy, 
obtains  access  to  him,  leaving  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  court- 
yard of  his  mansion,  demands  his  sword  in  the  name  of  Adrian^ 
and  declares  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  until  further  ordert 
from  the  government  are  announced.  But  the  lawless  hospitality 
of  Padilla's  mansion  had  placed  the  soldiery  in  an  ineflScient  state^ 
and  tlie  unauthorized  tyranny  of  the  viceroy  precipitated  to  success 
tlie  ambitious  designs  of  the  wife,  who  was  a  sort  of  Lady  Macbeth 
as;  to  decision  of  character,  though  destitute  of  her  recklessnesd 
of  guilt  and  cruelty.  Padilla,  with  no  alternative,  throws  himself 
into  the  plot ;  but  the  unanimity  which  would  have  been  essential 
to  its  success  is  marred  by  the  jealous  ambition  and  enmity  of  a 
rival  nobleman,  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  who  seeks  to  introduce 
men  of  his  own  low  stamp  into  the  councils  of  the  nobler  con- 
spirators for  freedom.  Among  others,  one  Villena,  whom,  as  a 
reckless  gambler,  the  high-minded  Padilla  denounces  as  base  and 
unworthy.  The  indignant  retort  of  Giron  on  Padilla's  accusing 
his  companion  of  baseness  elicits  from  Padilla  a  burst  of  vitup^ 
ration  against  the  vice  of  gaming  : — 

Yes ;  what  meaner  vice 

Crawls  there  than  that  which  no  affections  urge, 
And  no  delights  refine;  which  from  the  soul 
Steals  mounting  impulses  which  might  inspire 
Its  noblest  ventures,  for  the  arid  quest 
Of  wealth  *mid  ruin ;  changes  enterprise 
N.  S. — VOL.  YII.  Y  Y 
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To  squalid  greediness,  makes  heaven-bom  liope 
A  shivering  fever,  and,  in  vilo  collapse 
Leaves  the  exhausted  heart  without  one  fibre. 
Impelled  by  generous  passion  ?     And  your  friend 
Weary  of  cards  and  dice,  would  make  our  wrongs 
The  coimters  of  his  game !   We'll  none  of  him ! 

A  Junta  is  formed,  of  wliich,  owing  to  Uie  accidental  detention 
of  Fadilla,  Giron  is  made  the  president  On  his  anivaly  Padilla 
advocates  in  vain  a  policy  of  loyalty  and  peace,  and,  overborae 
by  the  voices  of  his  associates,  is  thrust  into  Uie  foremost  military 
command.  The  latent  occasion,  however,  of  this  political  crisis 
is  the  temporary  insanity  of  queen  Johanna,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  mother  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  A  lucid  interval  of  the  queen's  disorder,  which  the 
too  sanguine  loyalty  of  Padilla  regarded  as  a  recovery,  precipitated 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  *  The  incident,'  says  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  '  which  seemed  to  the  author  most  capable  of  producing 
an  interest  less  common  than  that  of  an  ordinary  tale  of  politicai 
conspiracy,  is  the  temporary  resuscitation  of  the  melancholy 
Johanna,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  from  a  state  of  deplorable 
insanity,  to  confer  for  a  short  time  upon  the  revolt  of  the 
commons  the  grace  of  her  title  and  authority — ^thus  giving  the 
sanction  of  loyal  sentiments  to  the  popular  cause.  This  remark- 
able  incident  is  glanced  at  by  Bobertson,*  after  stating  the 
capture  of  her  person  at  Tordesillas,  where  she  resided  in  seclusion.* 
He  records  the  enthusiastic  joy  of  the  Castilians  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Isabella's  daughter  to  the  throne ;  the  use  made  by  the 
insurgents  of  her  authority,  and  the  disappearance  of  this  brief 
apparition  of  royalty,  when,  betrayed  by  Giron's  rashness^  the 
queen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  and  sunk  again  into  a 
state  of  imbecility,  from  which  she  never  afterwards  awoike^ 
leaving  the  cause  of  the  revolted  subjects  of  Castile  destitute  of 
the  sanction  given  for  a  short  time  to  their  arma 

The  news  of  Padilla's  arrest  exacerbates  the  feelings  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  oj^position  to  the  government  at  once  assumes 
the  aspect  of  an  armed  revolt  The  popular  constitution  of  the 
Junta  which  directed  it  having  led  the  base  VOlena  to  designate 
it  as  a  "  council  rabble-chosen,"'  its  president^  Qu'on,  defends  it  in 
the  following  spirited  lines : — 

Trust  me,  marquis, 


Tlic  lower  that  the  soil  lies,  and  the  wider 
The  surface  it  presents,  the  kindlier  strikes 
The  germ  of  new  dominion  there ;  the  rankness 


^  111  liib  third  book  of  the  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
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Of  elements  that  moulder  round  its  stem 
Shall  shed  imperial  purple  through  its  flower 
^Vhen  it  shall  flaunt  in  sunshine. — Act  ii.  Scene  8. 

Several  cities  received  the  insurgent  troops  with  open  arms, 
and  everything  promises  well  for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice. 
But  PadUla  had  secured  for  his  lady  the  office  of  personal 
attendant,  and  to  his  youthful  son,  that  of  page  to  the  secluded 
and  insane  queen.  In  the  moment  of  martial  success,  ihe  youth 
Alfonso  seeks  admission  to  the  coimcil,  and  announces  the  sudden 
revival  of  the  queen *s  rational  consciousness. 

The  dull  sorrow 

That  weighed  her  silken  lash^  down  has  fled. 

And  eyes,  which  rarely  caught  the  sunbeam,  spread 

With  wild  intelligence.     Her  ashy  lips 

Long  sealed  in  sullen  silence,  or  unclosed 

Only  to  murmur  indistinct  despair, 

Part  flushed  with  crimson ;  and,  in  rapid  change 

The  broken  music  of  her  queenly  life 

Breathes  and  commands  her  childhood's  scenes  to  lire 

In  brightness  that  appals  us,  yet,  to  her 

Seen  through  the  parted  foldings  of  the  mists 

That  have  overwhelmed  her  spirit,  they  appear 

As  starting  from  a  depth  of  years  she  thinks 

Have  passed  upon  her  lonely  state. — Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

This  intelligence  is  ridiculed  by  Giron  and  his  associates, 
whose  plans  of  personal  elevation  it  threatens  to  thwart  Padilla^ 
however,  pledges  his  life  upon  its  truth,  and  determines  to  verify 
it  by  an  ingenious  scheme.  During  her  sleep  he  has  all  the 
ensigns  and  accessories  of  royalty  arranged  around  her  couch, 
and  orders  music  familiar  to  her  childhood  in  Flanders  to  be 
gently  played  on  her  waking.  The  scheme  succeeds,  and  the 
return  of  the  queen  to  reason,  through  the  gradually  attenuating 
mist  of  mental  delusion,  is  very  happily  portrayed.  Giron, 
however,  by  virtue  of  the  presidency  of  the  Junta,  has  possession 
of  the  queen's  person  and  direction  of  her  policy;  and  practising 
on  her  scarcely  confirmed  rationality,  induces  her  to  appoint 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  arms  aminst  the  regent^ 
in  place  of  Padilla.  This  usurpation  is  fatal  Giron's  baser 
faction,  destitute  of  that  triple  armour  of  a  just  cause,  which 
w^oiild  have  ensured  the  success  of  Padilla  and  his  followers,  fled, 
and  fell  \'ictims  before  the  vice-regal  troops.  Padilla  resolves 
upon  one  decisive  sally,  and  in  a  touching  interview  with  his 
ainljitious  wife  devotes  himself  to  the  death  to  which  her  own 
schemes  had  conducted  him.  In  the  prospect  of  his  destruction 
slit'  indicates  all  the  passion  of  remorse  and  grief;  but  the  soul  of 
the  husband  is  calm  in  its  resolution. 

Y  y2 
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No  thus,  once  more,  I  join  my  soul  with  yours 

For  ever.     I  remember  when  we  stood 

Before  the  priest  to  consecrate  the  state 

In  which  the  holiest  ecstasy  of  earth 

Enriches  the  immortal,  and  exchanged 

The  common  vow  of  constancy,  *  till  death 

Should  part  us,'  which  gay  brides  and  bridegrooms  take 

And  keep  without  reproach  till  parting  comes 

According  to  the  word,  and  then  forget 

Their  loss  in  other  contracts  which  they  seal 

With  the  same  brief  formality,  and  pass 

In  decent  round  of  duty,  till  the  grave 

Lets  the  survivor  free  to  wed  again, 

As  if  the  marriage  of  pure  hearts  had  bonds 

For  mortal  life  alone ;  I  f<ilt  your  hand 

Which  had  been  tremulous  in  mine,  grow  firm, 

And  your  eye  tiash'd  a  question  on  my  soul 

Which  from  that  soul  I  answer'd, — ^with  disdain 

Of  the  poor  limitation  of  a  span 

For  such  great  bargain,  and  a  pledge  that  ours 

Was  for  ])oth  worlds.     I  own  that  bond  and  pray 

That  I  may  share  your  doom. — Act  v.  Scene  1. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  is  the  capture  and  execution 
of  the  brave  and  disinterested  Padilla. 

As  a  play,  *The  Castilian'  is  marked  both  by  the  excellencies 
and  defects  which  characterize  the  dramatic  writings  of  this  gifted 
author.  All  these  appeal  too  much  to  sentiment  and  too  little 
to  sense  to  be  generally  attractive  on  the  stage,  and  even  to  be 
very  extensively  api)reciated  in  the  quiet  of  a  solitary  perusal 
All,  however,  are  conceived  in  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit^  and  are 
adorned  witli  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  drama  before 
us  perhaps  partakes  less  richly  of  the  author's  genius  than  some 
that  iDreceded  it,  but  like  the  fabled  song  of  the  dying  swan,  it  is 
invested  with  a  romantic  chann,  as  the  last  poetic  iitterance  of  a 
genius  transphmtod  suddenly  and  too  soon  from  the  haunts  of 
admiring  men  to  the  Pantheon  which  enshrines  the  memories  of 
those  great  worthies  of  British  literature,  whose  works  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  language  in  which  they  wrote.  Amidst  the  sacred 
recesses  of  tliat  fancied  mausoleum,  a  fond  and  candid  posterity 
will  drop  the  mingled  tears  of  admiration  and  pity,  while  they 
record,  that  to  whatever  extent  he  may  have  iimerited  the  in- 
firmities of  our  nature,  lie  never  wTote  a  line  which,  had  the 
fioleum  reflections  of  a  tleath-l)ed  been  permitted  him,  he  need 
have  dcsii'cd  to  beciueatli  to  oblivion. 
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AiiT.  VI. — History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Chmmonwealth^ 
from  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  Death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,     By  M.  Guizot.     Translated  by  Andrew  B.  Scoble, 
Two  Vols.  8vo.     pp.  600  and  493.     London:  R.  Bentley. 

Since  M.  Guizot  last  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  historian, 
circumstances  have  transpired  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  attach 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  work  before  ua  Although 
his  pen  has  already  been  employed  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
English  Revolution  from  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  death, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  history  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  these  events,  presents  circum- 
stances and  principles  sufficienUy  analogous  to  tnose  which  have 
obtained  prominence  in  the  recent  changes  in  France  to  render 
the  consideration  of  it,  by  one  who  was  personally  connected  with 
these,  important,  or  at  least  fitted  to  excite  curiosity.  We 
naturally  look  for  something  more  than  ordinary  historical  nar^ 
ration  on  such  a  subject  as  the  English  republic,  from  one  who 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutionary  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  who  has  been  personally  interested  in  its 
changes  of  government,  M.  Guizot's  position,  too,  as  a  minister 
of  France,  and  consequently  his  command  of  the  archives,  both 
of  that  country  and  of  Spain,  will  lead  the  students  of  history  to 
expect  from  him  many  additions  to  the  materials  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  events  which  transpired 
during  the  period  embraced  in  these  volumes.  If,  in  connexion 
with  such  considerations,  we  take  the  author's  reputation  as  an 
historian  into  account,  and  make  allowance  for  the  curiosity 
which  may  naturally  be  felt  to  ascertain  how  the  men  and  the 
circumstances  of  a  remarkable  time  are  regarded  by  one  who 
looks  at  them  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  diflferent  from  our 
own,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  book  will  be  read  with  even 
greater  interest  than  any  of  M.  Guizot's  former  works.  We  are 
not  so  sure,  however,  that  the  expectations  thus  formed  will  be 
fully  realized.  M.  Guizot  has  too  high  an  idea  of  the  province 
and  duties  of  an  historian  to  allow  his  estimate  of  the  past  to  be 
affected  by  the  things  of  the  present,  even  though  he  has  had 
direct  connexion  with  the  more  important  of  the  latter,  nor  wUJ 
he  permit  personal  experiences  to  interfere  with  his  calm  and 
philosophic  deductions  from  the  facts  of  history.  He  pro- 
ceeds with  this,  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  the  English 
Revolution,  as  if  no  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect 
of  Europe  since  he  penned  the  first,  and  without  the  slightest 
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regard  to  analogies,  remote  or  otlienvise,  which  may  be  traced 
between  such  changes  and  those  he  is  engaged  in  considering. 
A  large  amount  of  hitherto  unpubUshed  matter  is  given,  it  is 
true,  in  appendices  to  both  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  there 
are  points  in  the  extracts  taken  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  England^  and  from  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  which  occasionally  throw  light  on  the  events  of  the 
period,  yet  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  adding  anything  of  great 
importance  to  the  knowledge  we  have  hitherto  possessed.  That 
M.  Guizot's  antecedents  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
his  liews  of  English  republicanism  somewhat  novel  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  that  they  qualify  him  in  any  special  degree  to  give 
us  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  novelty,  may  be 
very  fairly  doubted.  Philosophic  and  im]>artial  as  the  historian 
may  endeavour  to  be,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  shake 
off  the  influences  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  considering 
any  of  the  events  of  the  past — especially  when  these  had  their 
origin  in  principles  which  have  been  revived,  and  acted  upon  in 
his  own  experience.  While,  therefore,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
M.  Guizot  has  displayed  as  much  impartiality  as  we  fibid  in  other 
histories  of  the  period,  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  being  in 
some  degree  influenced  in  his  estimate  of  the  EngUsh  Common- 
wealth and  the  character  of  OHver  Cromwell  by  the  principles 
which  he  holds  as  an  individual  He  wants,  besides,  that  penect 
knowle<lge  of  the  workings  of  our  constitutional  ^stem,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  those  sympathies  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  in  treating  of  such  themes.  The  consequence 
is,  that  while  he  has  often,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reluctantly,  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  great  drama  of 
English  history,  he  has  as  often  been  betrayed  into  inconsistencies 
and  into  the  expression  of  opinions  which  are  not  always  borne 
out  by  the  facts  which  he  himself  narrates. 

In  his  first  volume,  M.  Guizot  traces  with  great  clearness,  and 
upon  the  whole  with  fairness,  the  events  which  followed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  sketching  the  history  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  Long  Parliament  very  skilfully,  and  of  course  bestowinff 
considerable  attention  on  the  career  of  Cromwell  The  Irisa 
war  and  massacre,  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  the  victoiy  at 
Dunbar,  the  strife  of  parties  in  England,  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
Cromwell's  *  crowning  mercy,'  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  form  the  chief  of  these  events,  and  little  or  nothing 
is  added  to  our  pre\dous  knowledge  of  them.  Here  and  there 
peculiar  opinions  may  be  traced,  and  not  nnfreqnently  we  see 
evidences  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  a  foreigner  must 
labour  from  his  ignorance  of  the  more  minute  features  of  omr 
national  character;  there  is  moreover  an  obvious  desire  erinoed 
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to  find  out  the  motives  of  Cromweirs  actions,  and  to  judge  of 
them  by  subsequent  occurrences  rather  than  by  attendant  cir* 
cumstances.  But  it  is  in  his  second  volume  that  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  M.  Guizot's  narrative  is  most  chiefly  appa* 
rent,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  observations  to  it,  recur- 
ring to  those  portions  of  the  first  which  bear  more  directly  on  his 
consideration  of  Cromwell's  character. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  that  we  refer  to  some  of  the 
events  which  paved  the  way  for  the  protectorate^  and  we  shall 
do  so  as  briefly  as  possibla 

The  position  in  which  the  parliament  was  placed  after  the 
royalist  cause  had  received  fix>m  Cromwell  its  final  blow  at 
Worcester,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  changes  which  it  had 
effected.  Danger  from  the  power  which  it  invoke  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  newly-formed  republic,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  three  days  after  the  parliament  had 
deputed  four  of  its  members  to  congratulate  its  victorious 
general,  it  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  alarm  at  the  probable 
eflect  of  the  very  events  which  formed  the  subject  of  these  con* 
gratulationa  Suspicion  of  the  army  and  dread  of  its  leader 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  while  the  latter  was  received, 
on  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House  with  every  demonstratiou  of 
honour,  the  agency  by  which  he  had  accomplished  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  open  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  was  des- 
tined to  be  curtailed.  The  reduction  of  the  army,  though  dic- 
tated by  a  regard  for  the  pubUc  interest,  was  unquestionably 
the  first  movement  of  antagonism  on  the  side  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  plea  on  which  the  measure  proceeded  was  too 
plausible  for  Cromwell  to  oppose  it  He  even  supported  it  with 
considerable  warmth,  and  by  doing  so,  as  well  as  by  using  his 
influence  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  act  of  amnesty,  he  secured 
to  himself  a  popularity  in  the  country,  which  far  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  discharge  of  a  few  battaliona  It  enabled  him 
to  oppose  the  prolongation  of  the  parliament  with  greater  effect^ 
and  when  it  was  decided,  after  keen  debates,  that  its  sitting 
should  continue  for  three  years  longer,  he  again  submittea, 
knowing  that  he  had  the  command  of  influences  which  might 
contribute  to  shorten  the  term  of  its  existence.  These  concesaicxis 
on  his  part  had  the  effect  of  postponing  open  opposition,  and  of 
so  far  disarming  those  who  were  hostile  to  him.  In  the  lon^ 
and  for  the  most  part  fruitless  discussions  which  followed,  he 
invariably  took  the  side  which  was  most  likely  to  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people  at  large.  M.  Guizot  wtnild  bare  us  believe 
that  he  had  no  fixed  principles  at  all  on  questions  of  organiza- 
tion either  civil  or  reUgious,  but  there  is  no  ground  f<»r  sudi  an 
opinion.    His  unerring  instincts  went  beyond  the  peroeption'  cf 
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what  merely  harmonized  with  the  popular  feelings,  and  led  him 
to  interest  himself  in  what  was  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
weal,  especially  when  it  took  the  form  of  a  reconstruction  of  those 
things  which  were  parts  of  the  monarchical  system.  He  moreover 
became  the  advocate  of  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  Uberty  of  conscience,  and  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  towards 
him  men  of  all  parties.  Nor  was  the  steadily  progressive  cha- 
racter of  his  influence  confined  to  such  strokes  of  policy  as  these; 
he  contrived  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  men  whose  co-operation 
he  was  most  likely  to  need  upon  all  the  questions  likely  to  form 
the  groimd  of  his  opposition  to  the  parlisonent  After  a  succes- 
sion of  such  advantages,  he  resolved  upon  open  hostilities,  and  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  M.  Guizot  adds  nothing  to  what  every 
intelligent  reader  of  English  history  knows  about  these.  He 
does  not  venture  to  question  the  necessity  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  but  after  stating  clearly  and  with  justice  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  so  far  redeemed  it,  he  thus  sketches 
its  character  at  the  time  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  its  existence 
by  an  exercise  of  his  accumulated  power,  and  with  grim  and 
questionable  jokes  as  well  as  a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of 
stem  morality: — 

*  For  more  than  twelve  years,  in  its  entire  or  mutilated  state,  this 
Parliament  had  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  was  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  England  for  events,  as  well  as  for  its  own  acts,  for  what  it  had  failed 
to  foresee,  as  well  as  for  what  it  had  decreed,  for  what  it  had  not  pre- 
vented, as  well  as  for  what  it  had  done.  And  not  only  for  twelve  years 
had  the  Parliament  governed,  but  it  had  absorbed  into  itself  all  powers; 
it  alone  treated  and  decided  on  a  multitude  of  questions  which  before 
its  time  would  have  devolved  upon  the  crown  or  its  agents,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  local  authorities.  .  .  .  The  journals  of  the  House  gave 
evidence  on  every  page  of  this  monstrous  centralization  of  affairs  of 
every  kind,  daily  debated  and  decided  either  by  the  House  itself  or  by 
its  committees ;  and  tliis  was  carrietl  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  time 
to  time  the  House  was  obliged  to  determine  that  for  one  or  two  weeks 
it  would  set  aside  all  private  affairs,  and  attend  only  to  the  public 
business  of  the  country.  A  dei>lorablc  state  of  confusion,  truly,  in 
which  tlie  Parliament  lost  not  only  its  time,  but  its  virtue.  Neither 
the  good  sense  nor  the  honesty  of  the  majority  of  mankind  could  stand 
against  this  prolonged  enjoyment  of  i)ower  in  the  midst  of  chaos; 
abuses,  vexations,  malversations,  and  unlawful  transactions  sprang  np 
and  multiplied,  as  the  natural  fruit  of  such  a  state  of  things.  ...  A 
spirit  of  greedy  selfishness,  license,  and  indifference,  a  tendencv  to 
despise  or  doubt  the  virtue  of  justice  and  probity,  had  made  frigLtful 
progress,  and  given  rise  to  disorders  which  had  entailed  imiversal  dis- 
respect and  dislike.* — Vol.  i.  p.  481. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  mode  in  which  the  Long 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  the  measure  itself  was  obviously  a  veiy 
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necessary  one.  Cromwell  knew  it  to  be  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  country,  but  for  his  designa  To  sav,  as  M.  Quizot  does,  that 
'he  was  himself  obnoxious  to  all  the  cnarges  which  he  brought 
against  it,'  and  that  its  fate,  though  deserved,  was  hastened  by 
him  simply  for  his  own  advancement,  is,  we  submit,  to  give  a 
very  partial  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  to  judge  of  it  by  subse- 
quent rather  than  antecedent  events,  and  to  regard  these  as 
chiefly  proceeding  from  the  dictates  of  personal  ambition.  We 
are  free  to  admit  that  in  the  Long  Parliament  there  were  men 
whose  purposes  were  much  more  disinterested  than  those  of 
Cromwell.  *  Men  of  rare  talent  and  virtue,'  our  author  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  calling  them ;  but  these  were  not  the  men  who 
had  influenced  its  proceedinga  Cromwell  saw  that  the  repeated 
violation  of  its  principles  and  the  abortive  attempts  which  it  had 
made  to  give  peace  to  the  country  had  brought  upon  it  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people.  He  knew  that  in  his  coup  a^tat  he  would 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  country,  and  that  a  bold  act  was 
necessary  to  secure  for  himself  the  reputation  of  staying  or 
crushing  the  anarchical  tendencies  to  which  it  had  given  birth. 
And  the  result  proved  that  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  he  had  calcu- 
lated surely,  for  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  all  England, 
that  act  awakened  popular  enthusiasm  in  his  mvour.  M.  Guizot 
speaks  of  this  movement  of  popular  admiration  as  that  *  which 
daring  and  victorious  force  always  inspires,'  but  he  fails  to  show 
us  that  it  was  called  forth  by  the  motives,  real  or  professed,  it 
matters  not  here,  on  which  that  force  proceeded.  We  shall  see 
from  subsequent  events  that  the  course  which  Cromwell  adopted 
was  not  only  a  practical  expression  of  the  popular  will,  but  a 
necessary  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  government  on  a 
firmer  and  broader  basis. 

In  spite  of  all  the  bold  and  violent  measures  to  which  Cromwell 
resorted,  and  of  all  his  infractions  of  the  constitutional  principle,  we 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  establishment  of  that  principle  was 
the  chief  aim  of  his  life.  Contact  with  such  diflSculties  as  always 
tend  to  develop  the  energies  of  great  minds,  while  they  render 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  those  of  mediocre  ones,  had  abated 
the  ardour  of  his  republicanism.  Eminently  practical,  he  saw 
that  the  theories  of  tnose  with  whom  he  had  at  first  associated 
were  utterly  imtenable.  The  attempts  to  realize  them  had  pro- 
duced little  but  absurdity,  and  often  developed  mere  imbecihty : 
had  they  been  carried  much  farther,  the  worst  disorders  womd 
have  ensued.  He  was  undeceived  by  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and,  although  not  a  few  of  these 
were  of  his  own  creating,  he  saw  that  they  could  only  be  met  and 
grappled  with  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  manner.  Much  more  had 
been  removed  in  the  excitement  of  revolution  than  was  necessary. 
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and  on  him,  as  master  of  the  situation,  devolved  the  work  of 
organization — of  re-constituting,  under  proper  conditions^  a 
countiy  shaken  as  it  had  never  before  been  shaken.  Those  who 
conceive  that  Cromwell  was  led  on  merely  by  the  dictates  of  a 
towering  ambition,  even  while  they  admit  that  these  were  regu- 
lated by  great  wisdom,  forget  that  his  reaction  from  the  extreme 
of  republicanism  was  not  a  reaction  to  the  opposite  one  of  pure 
despotism.  We  believe  that  if  he  could  have  done  so  safely  he 
would  have  summoned  another  Parliament  immediately  after  the 
Bump  was  dismissed.  He  could  not  do  so,  and  determined  at 
least  to  have  free  action  for  himself,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  a  return  to  the  impractical  ideas  and  abortive 
schemes  which  had  previously  prevailed,  he  issued  writs  in  hia 
own  name  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  individuals  '  of  pro- 
bity and  good  name,'  with  the  view  of  forming  a  Parliamentaiy 
Council.  This  assembly,  which  derived  its  name,  rather  oppro- 
briously  applied,  from  an  obscure  and  uninfluentiaJ  member,  was 
the  celebrated  Barebones  Paxliament  It  was  composed  of  men 
whom  Cromwell  may  be  said  to  have  himself  selected,  and 
many  have  attempted  to  show  that  they  were  either  his  mere 
tools  or  persons  whom  he  could  calculate  upon  influencing  at  hia 
pleasure  and  for  his  own  purposes.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
they  were  not  the  men  best  fitted  for  the  work  they  had  to  do^ 
for  in  selecting  them  Cromwell  had  striven  to  avoid  Uie  elemenfa 
which  had  proved  so  discordant  and  dangerous  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  had  in  consequence  fixed  upon  persons  in  a  great 
measure  unac<iuainted  with  and  unaccustomed  to  the  practices  of 
political  life.  But  they  were  neither  obscure  nor  ignorant  men, 
much  less  were  they  capable  of  being  made  the  instruments  of  a 
de.si)ot.  M.  Guizot  very  properly  makes  this  apparent  when  he 
says  (vol.  ii  p.  20),  '  It  (the  Parliament)  included  many  names 
illustrious  by  birth  or  achievements,  and  a  conaderable  number 
of  country  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  importance  in  their  respeo- 
tive  towns  and  counties,  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  artisans.  Most  of  its  members  were  unquestionably  men  of 
orderly  lives,  neither  spendthrifts  or  in  debt,  not  seekers  after 
employment  or  adventurers,  but  devotedly  attached  to  their 
country  and  their  religion,  and  deficient  neither  in  courage  nor 
independence.'  It  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  find  our  author 
adding  in  the  very  next  sentence  that  such  persons  as  he  has 
here  described,  were  *nan'ow  and  petty  in  their  halnts^  their 
idea't,  and  even  their  virtues.'  Are  we  to  conader  '  men  illus- 
trious by  achievements'  as  being  petty  in  their  ideas^  or  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  strong  patriotism  and  deep  religious 
feeling  being  comjmtible  with  narrow  virtues?  The  'Little 
Paiiiament'  was  an  assembly  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
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earnest  and  vigorous  men^  to  whom  the  oonventionalities  and 
causuistry  of  political  life  w^e  unknown ;  and  its  failure  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  its  attempting  to  do  too  much.  In 
spite  of  its  abrupt  dissolution,  M.  Omzot  is  not  justified  in  adopt* 
ing  the  stigma  which  royalist  writers  have  fixed  upon  it,  and  in 
saying  (vol  iL  p.  35)  that  '  a  ridiculous  act  of  suicide  and  the 
ridiculous  nickname  which  it  derived  are  the  only  recollec  fions 
which  this  assembly  has  left  in  history/  It  attempted  to  carry 
out  reforms  for  which  the  country  was  not  ripe,  but  the  sound 
and  practical  character  of  some  of  these  has  been  amply  attested 
by  subsequent  legislation,  and  some  of  them  are  even  now  re* 
garded  as  the  reforms  demanded  by  enlightened  advocates  of 
social  and  political  progressi  If  nothing  was  actually  done  by  it, 
a  good  deal  was  suggested,  and  the  opposition  offered  by  class 
interests  alone  prevented  most  of  its  measures  from  being  carried 
out 

Cromwell's  first  attempt  kt  constitutional  government  having 
failed  less  through  the  weakness  of  the  instruments,  than  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  desirable  ends,  he  had  at  least  gain^  time  to  form  his 
plans  and  to  shape  his  course.  Four  days  after  the  resignaiioii 
tendei*ed  by  the  majority  of  the  parliament  had  been  accepted,  he 
was  duly  proclaimed  Protector,  and  articles  of  government,  under 
which  die  legislature  was  in  future  to  act,  were  made  public  at 
the  same  tima  M.  Omzot  is  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Little  Parliament  was  plannea  with  a  direct 
view  to  this  important  event  in  Cromwell's  career,  and  even  to 
make  it  appear  that  in  its  formation  the  attainment  of  this  object 
was  kept  distinctly  in  view.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
he  has  been  anything  but  successful  in  making  the  connexion  of 
the  two  things  apparent  He  leads  us  to  infer  that  Cromwdl 
broke  with  Ins  old  friends  only  when  he  saw  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  any  longer  serviceable  to  him,  and  yet  he  tells  us 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  was  effected  by  those  v^ 
persons.  *To  govern,'  he  says  (voL  iL  p.  SO),  *  was  his  sole  aim ; 
whoever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  attainment  of  the  reins  of 
government,  or  of  his  contmuance  at  the  head  of  the  state,  was 
his  enemy  ;  he  had  no  fiiends  but  his  agenta'  Now,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  in  this  passage  the  historian  has,  in  a  great  degree  lost 
sight  of  the  situation  in  whidi  the  country  was  placed  at  the 
time  Cromwell  obtained  nominally,  what  for  a  consideraUe 
period  he  had  really  exorcised — viz.,  the  supreme  power.  Set- 
ting aside,  for  the  moment,  the  question  as  to  the  means  by 
which  that  power  was  acquired,  we  may  venture  brieflv  to  state 
a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  inevitabla  It  is 
altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
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country  could  have  been  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  by 
the  Long  Parliament.     But  for  the  measures  which  CromweU. 
took  to  check  its  tendencies,  and  to  hold  together  the  frame- 
work of  the  nation,  which  was  threatened  on  all  sides,  the 
probability  is,  either  that  the  restoration  would  have  taken  place 
much  earlier,  and  would  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of 
a  state  of  things  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  England,  or 
that  a  republic,  shortlived,  and  feebly  constituted,  would  have 
been  set  up.     None  saw  this  sooner  or  more  clearly  than  he  did. 
But  for  an  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  felt  that  he  possessed, 
there  would  have  been  no  alternative,  save  a  return  to  a  worse 
despotism  than  that  which  had  occasioned  many  years  of  miseiy, 
or  a  state  of  anarchy  which  would  inevitably  have  ended  in  such  a 
despotism.     It  was  obvious,  both  from  the  state  of  feeling  axnone 
the  people  unmistakably  expressed  when  Cromwell  assumed 
the  office  of  Protector,  and  from  the  parliamentary  experiment 
which  he  had  made,  that  the  country  was  not  prepai>sd  for  a 
republic.     The  national  instincts  were  monarchical — all  that 
was  glorious  in  English  history  was  associated  with  that  idea,  and 
it  appeared,  so   far  as  human   foresight  went,   that  a  limited 
monarchy  was  the  only  thing  likely  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
the  peace  of  England.    This  was  a  perfectly  practical  altematiTe. 
It  was  what  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  consistent  of  those 
who  had  made  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  Charles  would 
have  approved  of.     Neither  Hampden  nor  Falkland  would,  we 
believe,  have  rejected  it    It  would  have  proved  in  a  great  degree 
a  defence  against  the  Stuarts,  who,  both  by  their  antecedents 
and  from  the  known  character  of  the  survivors  of  the  family, 
were  no  longer  to  be  thought  of      It  is  more  than  doubtfid, 
indeed,  whether  it  would  have  been  wise  to  trust  a  scion  of  that 
race  upon  the  throne  again,  even  although  his  virtues  had  been 
as  notable  as  were  the  crimes  of  the  dead  king  or  the  vices  of  his 
heir.     A  new  dynasty,  governing  according  to  the  new  principles 
which  had  spiung  up  in  the  commonwealth,  was  required  for  the 
new  conditions  in  which  the  country  had  been  placed.  Cromwell 
knew  all  this,  and,  certainly,  not  without  powerful  motives  of  a 
personal  kind — not  by  any  means  deaf  to  the  promptings  of 
ambition,  but  awake  also  to  the  call  which  was  addressed  to  one 
occui)ying  his  position, — he  was  ready  to  accept  the  regal  titles 
could  he  have  done  so  as  safely  as  he  did  that  of  Protector.     It 
would  have  been  well  for  England  if  he  had  done  so.  A  shameful 
page  of  our  national  amials  woidd  never  have  been  written,  and 
bright  as  are  those  wliich  contain  the  records  of  his  government^ 
they  might  have  been  brighter  still. 

Kesolved  upon  remodelling  the  state  now  that  he  possessed 
the  i)Ower  of  doing  so,  Cromwell  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
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an  end,  by  summary  measures,  to  all  the  attempts  wliich  were 
being  made  to  thwart  him,  both  by  royalists  and  extreme  re^  • 
publicans.  The  former  were  accordingly  dealt  with  in  a  spirit 
of  severity,  such  as  was  fully  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  their  character  as  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the 
latter  were  conciliated  rather  than  intimidated.  Royalist  con- 
spiracies against  his  own  life  he  was  content  to  baffle  by  taking 
means  to  show  his  knowledge  of  them,  or  by  making  examples 
of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated.  M.  Guizot  tells  us  that 
*  he  was  influenced  by  no  principles  or  scruples  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  him,  when  occasion  required,  from  changing  his  conduct 
to  his  old  friends,  and  seeking  out  new  ones.'  But  how  stands 
the  fact  on  our  author's  own  showing  ?— 

*  When  he  had  to  deal  with  influential  men,  he  would  request 
them  to  come  and  see  him,  and  would  enter  with  them  into  the  terms 
of  their  old  equahty,  shutting  the  door,  and  making  them  sit  down, 
covered,  beside  him,  to  let  him  see  how  Httle  he  valued  the  distance^ 
which,  for  form's  sake,  he  was  bound  to  keep' up  with  others.  At 
these  interviews  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  visitors  as  to  old  and 
true  friends.  "  He  would  rather,"  he  told  them,  "  have  taken  a 
shepherd's  staff"  than  the  protectorship,  since  nothing  was  more  con- 
trary to  his  genius  than  greatness ;  but  he  saw  it  was  necessary  at 
the  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  into  extreme  disorder,  and 
from  becoming  open  to  the  common  enemy,  and,  therefore,  he  only 
stepped  in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  that  interval  till  God 
sliould  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  should  settle ;  and  he  assured 
them  that  he  would  surrender  the  heavy  load  lying  upon  him,  with  a 
joy  equal  to  tlie  sorrow  with  which  he  was  affected  while  under  the 
sh(3W  of  tliat  dignity.'* ' — Vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

Testimony  similar  to  this  is  borne  even  by  those  who,  from 
prejudice  or  self-interest,  were  disposed  to  take  the  most  unfavour- 
able view  of  Cromweirs  character.  It  is  with  some  surprise, 
then,  we  confess,  that  we  find  M.  Guizot  making  assertions  which 
even  the  pages  of  his  oAvn  narrative  contradict,  and  which  no 
circunistauces  in  Cromwell's  career  bear  out.  With  the  boldest 
of  those  who  opposed  him,  he  was  often  temperate,  administering' 
roproc^f  where  he  might  in  strict  justice  nave  punished  with 
severity,  and  reconciling  some  of  the  most  captious  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  by  frank  openheartedness. 

^leanwliile  Cromwell  listened  with  complacency  to  all  the 
rumours  which  were  in  circulation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  his  intentions  to  assume  the  regal  title,  and  to  restore  the 
jiom})  and  [)arade  of  royalty.  He  even  gave  consistency  to 
these  by  adopting  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  and  by  reviving  couiiJy 
usages  and  splendour.  He  encouraged  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  amusements  which  were  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the 
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views  of  the  more  rigid  puritans,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  M. 
Guizot,  who  has  very  unworthily  adopted  the  danders  of  some 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  violent  of  the  royalist  writers^  he 
even  pi^actised  the  immoralities  which  were  afterwards  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  English  regality.  By  insinuations^  and 
often  in  broad  assertions,  we  are  told  that  he  had  contracted  a 
criminal  intimacy  with  more  than  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he 
invited  to  Whitehall ;  and  on  the  authority  of  Waller — a  great 
authority  truly  on  such  a  point — ^we  are  invited  to  regard  his 
interviews  >vith  men  like  George  Fox  and  Colonel  Hutchinson 
only  as  displays  of  so  much  consummate  hypocrisy.  We  merely 
refer  to  these  things  at  present,  occurring  as  they  do  in  different 
parts  of  M.  Guizot's  narrative ;  we  shall  look  at  them  a  little 
more  closely  in  connexion  ^vith  his  general  estimate  of  Cromwell's 
character. 

While  the  Protector  was  conciliating  the  friends  of  monarchy, 
so  far  as  a  partial  rc\ival  of  its  forms  enabled  him  to  do  so^  and 
while  he  had  to  contend  with  the  partisans  of  Charles  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  \dolence  of  the  extreme  republicans  on  the  other, 
no  considerations  of  a  merely  personal  kind  affected  his  determinar 
tion  to  reform  or  reconstruct  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A 
series  of  measures  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  again  and 
ngain  discussed,  but  which  had  never  been  accomplished,  were 
carried  out  with  singular  rapidity  and  effect  The  administra- 
tion of  the  finances;  the  condition  of  prisoners  for  debt;  the 
internal  economy  of  prisons;  the  regtJation  of  public  amuse- 
ments ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  police^ 
foimcd  the  subject  of  enactments  calculated  to  promote  the  social 
well-being  of  the  country.  Chancery  and  university  reform-^ 
questions  handed  down  with  their  accumulated  load  of  perplexi- 
ties to  our  own  day,  were  taken  up  with  an  earnestness  which 
has  seldom  maiked  the  consideration  of  them  since.  The  man 
whom  some  historians  have  pronounced  to  be  destitute  of  legisla- 
tive ability,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  left  no  trace  of 
his  existence  on  the  institutions  of  England,  was  thus  engaged  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  which  nothing  but  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order  could  have  coi>ed  with,  and  dangers  which  only  a  brave 
and  self-contained  spirit  could  look  at  steadily,  in  prosecuting  a 
coui*se  of  policy  wliich  anticipated  the  efforts  of  our  most  resolute 
and  advanced  reformers.  M.  Guizot  is  compelled  to  recognise  all 
this,  and  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  power  by  which  it  was 
accom})lishod.  *  In  less  than  nine  months,  he  savs  (vol.  ii.  p.  57), 
*  from  the  24th  of  December,  1653,  to  the  2nd  of  December,  1654^ 
eighty-two  ordinances,  bearing  ujion  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
social  organization  of  tlie  country,  bore  \\-itness  to  the  intelligent 
activity,  and  to  the  character,  at  once  conservative  and  reforma- 
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toiy,  of  the  govemment'  When  were  such  thin^  carried  out  ill 
the  same  space  of  time  either  before  or  since  ?  Nor  were  these 
manifestations  of  legislative  ability  confined  to  England.  Both 
Ireland  and  Scotland  claimed  the  aid  of  Cromwell  to  re-adjust 
their  disjointed  aflfairs.  To  the  one  country,  Henry  Cromwell, 
the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  of  his  sons,  was  sent,  and  order 
was  fully  established;  while  in  Scotland  Monk  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing the  rebellious  Highlanders,  and  in  restoring  peace.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  Monk's  prompt  and  intrepid  measures,  the 
Protector  himself  eflfected  a  reform  in  Scotland,  the  neglect 
of  which  at  the  Union  was  afterwards  the  source  of  innumerable 
evils  to  that  country.  He  abolished  that  feudal  jurisdiction 
which  for  many  years  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  in  coun- 
teracting the  beneficial  effects  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  arrangement  of  internal  afiairs  sdone  that 
Cromwell's  genius  was  displayed.  At  the  time  he  tookpossessicMi 
of  the  supreme  power,  the  foreign  a&irs  of  the  country  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  confusion.  The  prowess  of  Blake  had,  it 
is  true,  not  only  averted  danger  but  secured  renown,  yet  the 
war  with  Holland  still  continued,  and  the  relations  with  other 
European  states  were  xmsatisfactory.  In  a  short  space  of  time, 
however,  an  advantageous  peace  was  concluded  with  Holland, 
and  treaties  entered  into  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal. 
Meanwhile,  both  Spain  and  France  had  recognised  the  power 
which  presided  over  England,  and  had  already  begun  to  bid  high 
for  an  alliance  with  it.  It  is  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  perhaps^ 
that  ^L  Guizot  has  thrown  most  light  His  access  to  the 
Aixhives  des  Afiaires  Etrangferes  de  France,  and  to  the  state 
2)apers  of  Spain,  has  enabled  him  to  furnish  many  links  in  the 
negotiations  which  were  enterO'J  into  with  these  two  countrie& 
These  we  need  not  examine  minutely.  Tliey  show  that  in  his 
foreign  poHcy  Cromwell  was  guided  by  two  fixed  ideas — ^viz.,  the 
procuring  of  universal  respect  for  England,  and  an  alliance  of 
the  Protestant  States  of  Europe,  for  the  defence  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  liberty  of  reUgion.  It  did  not  suit  his  imme^ 
(liate  puq^ose  to  come  to  terms  with  either  France  or  Spain,  and 
he  was  therefore  content  with  the  knowledge  that  one  part  of  his 
2)olicy  had  been  successful,  for  every  country  in  Europe  had  in 
one  way  or  another  recognised  the  proud  position  of  England. 
*  Confidence  that  we  should  not  dare  to  break  with  him,'  wrote  the 
French  ambassador  to  his  own  government,  *  leads  him  to  despise 
all  the  throats  and  entreaties  that  I  could  use  to  induce  him  to  alter 
his  conduct  toward  ua'  While  the  negotiations  with  France  and 
Spain  were  proceeding,  and  the  most  extraordinary  endeavours 
were  made  by  both  powers  to  forward  them,  an  incident  occurred 
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which  at  once  furnished  a  pretext  for  postponing  a  aetdement 
with  either,  and  for  a  farther  manifestation  of  Cromwell's  intrepid 
policy.  That  incident  was  the  massacre  of  the  Yaudois,  the  pro- 
minent features  of  which  are  well  known.  Treachery  and  tyranny 
had  made  these  simple  yet  resolute  dwellers  among  the  Alpine 
valleys  the  victims  of  Bomish  hate,  and  a  massacre  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  St  Bartholomew  had  taken  placa  Crom- 
well had  not,  however,  waited  for  that  event,  in  order  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  peopla  Keeping  himself  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  every  country,  the 
Yaudois  had  already  been  requested  to  appeal  to  him  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  intelligence  of  the  mas- 
sacre produced  a  profound  sensation  everywhere ;  in  England  it 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  indignation,  and  it  impelled 
Cromwell  to  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  M.  Guizot's  statement 
of  the  measures  he  took  is  succint,  and  in  every  way  satisfiBtctory. 
He  says — 

'  Milton  was  immediately  set  at  work,  and  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1655,  the  Protector  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  himself,  to  Louis 
XIY.,  and  to  Cardinal  Mozarin,  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Deiunaric, 
to  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  the  Swiss  can* 
tons,  and  iinally  to  George  Ragotzki,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  to  de- 
mand for  the  Yaudois  the  justice  of  their  owa  sovereign  and  the  pro- 
tection of  all  sovereigns  who  were  either  Protestant  themselves  or 
admitted  Protestants  within  their  dominions.  Cromwell  appointed 
the  learned  Samuel  Morland,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State, 
his  envoy  extraordinary  to  convey  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  tlie  letters  which  he  had  adthessed  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  that  a  collection  should  be  made  throughout  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  Yaudois,  and  headed  the  subscription  with 
a  gift  of  two  thousand  pounds  from  his  own  purse.  Cromwell's  letters 
contained  nothing  which  could  render  the  mission  of  his  envoy  offen* 
sive  to  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  addressed  or  embarrassing 
to  Morland  himself.  Tliey  were  grave,  precise,  and  lugent.  Crom- 
well proclaimed  in  them  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
"  whicli,"  he  said,  "  is  an  inviolable  ri^ht,  over  which  God  alone  had 
any  authority;"  and  he  declared  that  "the  calamities  of  the  poor 
people  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys  lay  as  near  or  rather  nearer  to  his 
Iieart  than  if  it  hiul  concerned  the  dearest  relative  he  had  in  the 
world."  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  insiste*!  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  liberties  which  the  Yaudois  had  enjoyed  in  his  dominions, 
and  on  the  faithful  devotedness  which  they  had  always  manifested  to 
his  family.  In  his  letter  to  Louis  XIY.  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  report  which  was  current  that  French  troops  had  taken 
part  in  the  nuissacre  of  the  valleys.  He  reminded  the  Protestant 
states,  both  kingdoms  and  rei)ublics,  of  the  necessity  of  union  and 
common  action,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  for  the 
maintenance  of  theii'  own  safety  no  less  tliau  in  the  discharge  of  their 
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f .  duty  as  Christians.  Bat  no  appearance  of  menace  or  bravado,  no  inso- 
^  lent  provocation  or  seditious  insinuation,  was  mingled  with  his  remon- 
strances. His  policy  was  decided  and  active,  but  restrained  within 
'^the  regular  limits  of  diplomatic  commimications,  and  speaking  in 
p  moderate  though  clear  and  energetic  language.' — lb.  pp.  216-218.* 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings  was  almost  instantaneous. 
France  was  prompted  by  her  desire  for  an  alliance  with  Engird 
;.  to  interfere  at  once,  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Vaudois 
^*  were  restored  to  them,  not,  however,  without  certain  conditions, 
^  which,  had  Cromwell  been  in  time  to  enter  upon  the  negotia- 
tions, would  never  have  been   imposed.     Though  the  activity 
^  displayed  by  Mazarin  in  this  affair  tended  only  to  make  the 
^  Protector  more  jealous  of  an  alliance  which  he  knew  he  could  at 
^  any  time  command,  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo 
'  rendered  such  an  alliance  in  the  highest  degree  expedient.     We 
•  cannot  but  regard  the  course  which  Cromwell  pursued  towards 
^  Spain   in   this  affair  as  in  the  highest   degree  reprehensible. 
While  still  at  peace  with  that  country,  he  had  fitted  out  an 
-  armament  and  sent  it,  with  secret  instructions,  upon  what  can 
;  only  be  considered  a  buccaneering  expedition,  alike  imworthy  of 
r  his  position  and  inconsistent  with  all  his  avowed  principles.     Its 
failure  must  be  looked  at  as  a  retribution,  and  the  ignominy  of 
it  was  scarcely  redeemed  by  the  great  victories  of  Blake  in  the 
Mediterranean.     War    with    Spain    had   been   declared   and  a 
treaty  with  France  concluded,  yet  England  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  European  nations. 

*  Cromwell,'  says  M.  Guizot,  *  by  that  policy  had  achieved  greatness 
in  Europe,  and  his  greatness  was  not  contested  on  the  continent  as  it 
was  ill  England,  for  it  rested  abroad  on  skilful  and  successful  power, 
unstaiiKHl  i)y  crime  or  tyranny.  If  he  had  not  always  scrupulously 
res})ecti'(l  the  law  of  njitions,  he  had  at  least  done  nothing  to  reveal  a 
limitless  and  unbridled  ambition  ;  though  raised  to  power  by  a  revolu- 
tion, he  liad  not  sought  to  revolutionize  even  those  states  with  which 
he  was  on  hostile  terms.  He  had  been  by  turns  peaceful  and  warlike, 
and  more  freciuently  peaceful  than  warlike ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
defeat  at  St.  Domingo,  and  that  had  led  to  a  useful  conquest,  he  had 
sueeeeded  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  boimd  by  sincere  friend- 
i>liip  to  all  the  Protestant  states,  in  active  aUiance  with  the  most 
powerl'id  of  Cathohc  sovereigns — everywhere  present,  influential, 
respeeted,  and  feared.  External  testimonies  of  the  respect  which  his 
name  and  powers  inspu'ed  reached  him  from  all  parts ;  independently 
of  the  loreign  ministers  who  habitually  resided  at  his  court,  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary  were  sent  from  Sweden,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  sokinnly  to  present  lum  >vith  the  homage  or  overtures  of  their 
masters.  jNledals,  sometimes  of  quaintly  coarse  design,  were  struck 
in  ll»)llaiul  to  eelebrate  his  glory  and  humble  kings  before  him.  An 
equestrian  portrait  of  him  was  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  accom- 
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panied  by  somo  disreBpectful  verses  regarding  the  princes  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent  to  request  his  portrait  lor 
the  picture  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Florence ;  and  the  Venetian  amha»- 
sador,  Giovanni  Sagredo,  who  had  come  to  London  from  Ftois,  thus 
wrote  on  the  6th  of  October,  1656,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  his  age  and 
country ;  "  I  am  now  in  England ;  the  aspect  of  this  country  is  very 
different  from  that  of  France ;  here  we  do  not  see  ladies  going  to  cour^ 
but  gentlemen  courting  the  chase ;  not  elegant  cavaliers,  but  cavaliy 
and  infantry ;  instead  of  music  and  ballets,  they  have  trumpets  and 
drums ;  they  do  not  speak  of  love,  but  of  Mars ;  they  have  no  come^ 
dies,  but  tragedies ;  no  patches  on  their  faces,  but  muskets  on  their 
shoulders ;  they  do  not  neglect  sleep  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  but 
severe  ministers  keep  their  adversaries  in  incessant  wakefulness.' — ^Ib. 
pp.  243-245. 

The  foreign  relations  of  England  had  never  been  in  so  proud  a 
position,  yet  Cromwell,  while  thus  feared,  honoured,  and  tri- 
umphant abroad,  was  beset  by  difficulties  at  homa     He  called 
another  parliament,  designed  to  act  with  him  in  carrying  out  the 
constitutional  principle.     The  writs  ordained   that  the  pexBons 
elected  should  not  have  the  power  to  alter  the  government^  as  it 
had  been  settled  iu  one  person  and  a  parliament.     The  one  which 
had  preceded  it  had  been  summoned  in  somewhat  similar  terma^ 
and  had  at  once  begun  to  discuss  the  very  question,  which  was 
declared  not  to  be  an  open  one.     Everything  had  been  done  to 
thwart  rather  than  to  assist  the  executive,  and  Cromwell  felt 
that  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  taJke  steps  to  secure 
co-operation.     The  protectoral  constitution  gave  him  power  to 
exclude  from  the  House  such  as  were  considered  to  be  unsuitable 
and  refractory  persons,  and  he  now  determined  upon  exercising 
this  power.     Upwards  of  a  hundred  representatives  were  pre- 
vented from  takmg  their  seats.     The  plea  of  political  necessity-^- 
a  very  doubtful  one  in  any  case— can  alone  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  proceeding,  but  the  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to 
secure  co-operation  and  to  promote  activity.     The  House  prc^ 
ceeded  to  legislate  upon  the  constitution,  and  developed  a  plan 
for  two  houses,  in  consonance  with  the  Protector's  known  viewa 
A  resolution  was  also  agreed  to  by  which  Cromwell  was  solicited 
to  take  the  title  of  king,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the 
lengthened  negotiations  which  followed,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
duplicity  on  both  sides.     That  Cromwell  would  have  accepted  of 
the  regal  title,  could  he  have  seen  his  way  to  it^  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  be  denied.     But  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Commonwealth   was   still   strong;    and   Lambert^   with   some 
others  of  the  leading  officers,  actuated  cither  by  jealousy,  or 
by  n^publican  sentiments,  prepared  and  issued  a  remonstrance 
which  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  offered  title.     Hie 
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project  of  the  two  Houses  was  entered  upon,  however,  and 
Cromwell  was  named  Protector  for  life,  with  the  right  of 
nominating  his  successor.  The  formation  of  a  House  of  Lords 
was  now  the  chief  difficulty,  and  one  naturally  arising  out  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  English  society.  A  new  order 
of  aristocracy,  so  to  speak,  had^ajisen;  and  although  the  chief  civil 
offices  remained  in  a  great  degree  imaltere^  the  difficulty 
proved  considerable,  as  Thurloe  wrote  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
'  between  those  who  were  fit  and  not  willing  to  serve,  and  those 
who  were  >villing  and  not  fit'  When  the  Houses  did  meet,  the 
Lower  one  refused  to  recognise  the  Upper  as  a  House  of  Lords. 
Cromwell  saw  from  this  incident  that  his  attempts  to  establish  a 
permanent  system  of  government  on  a  basis  analofi^ous  to  that  of 
a  limited  monarchy  had  not  been  appreciated,  and  he  addressed 
the  two  Houses  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  These  were  his 
remarkable  words,  and  M.  Quizot  rightly  characterizes  Uiem  as 
resolute,  sensible,  and  impressiva  'Let  us  have  one  heart  and 
soul,  one  mind  to  maintain  the  honest  and  just  rights  of  this 

nation While  I  live,  I  shall  be  ready  to  st^md  and  fall 

with  you  in  this  causa  I  have  taken  my  oath  to  govern  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  that  are  made;  and  I  trust  I  shaU  fully  answer 
it.  I  took  my  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  interest  of  these  nations-^ 
to  be  faithful  to  government;  and  I  trust  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  as 
I  have  taken  my  oath  to  serve  the  Commonwealth  upon  such  an 
account,  I  shall — I  must  I  see  it  done  according  to  the  articles  of 
government;  that  every  just  interest  be  preserved,  that  a  godly 
ministry  be  upheld,  and  not  affi*onted  by  seducing  spirits^  that  all 
men  may  be  preserved  in  their  just  rights,  dvil  or  ^iritual — and 
so  having  declared  my  heart  and  mind  to  you  in  this,  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  but  to  pray  Qod  Almighty  bless  you.'  This  language 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  after  days  of  violence  and 
recrimination  had  passed  over,  the  Protector  again  addressed  the 
parliament,  but  in  very  different  terms,  and  at  once  dissolved  it^ 
Such  was  the  end  of  his  parliamentary  experimenta  He  is  not 
chargeable  with  their  failure;  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  dictatorial 
measures,  he  sincerely  desired  to  govern  constitutionally.  Even 
admitting  that  the  struggle  upon  which  he  entered  when  the  Long 
Parliament  became  jealous  oi  his  influence  was  simply  a  strti^le 
for  power,  it  was  by  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Uromwell,  not 
less  than  by  his  bravery,  that  the  country  was  saved  from  the 
worst  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  He  mitigated  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  so  far  as  they  could  be  mitigated,  ofiben  restraining  the 
fanaticism  of  the  extreme  repubUcans,  by  an  exercise  of  that 
extraordinary  power  which  he  possessed  of  perceiving,  as  it  were 
instinctively,  what  would  conduce  to  the  public  good  Beyond 
all  question,  he  alone  had  proved  himself  capable  of  reconstructing 
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the  shattered  framework  of  the  State.  He  believed  himself  the 
chosen  of  God ;  and  the  almost  unparalleled  successes  which  marked 
his  career,  together  with  the  very  obvious  fact  that  he  always  had 
the  people  on  his  side,  led  him  also  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen 
by  his  countrymen  to  govern.  He  wished  to  do  so  on  sound 
principles,  and  but  for  the  opposition  of  factions,  he  would  have 
done  so.  Often  baffled,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  combinations 
between  republicans  and  royalists,  he  persevered,  again  and  again 
renewing  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  nation  on 
the  basis  of  constitutionalism. 

That  object  was  kept  steadily  in  view  from  the  moment  he 
felt  himself  possessed  of  the  power  to  accomplish  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  accomplished,  the  blame  rests  with  those  who  either 
refused  to  co-operate  with  him,  or  who,  under  the  semblance  of 
co-operation  thwarted  and  provoked  him,  when  they  might  at  once 
have  secured  their  best  aims  and  promoted  the  public  welfare  by 
acting  as  mediators  between  him  and  the  military  power  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation,  but  which  even  he  had  cause  to 
dread.  Opportunities  the  most  precious  for  England  were 
sacrificed  to  faction,  and  the  man  who  was  not  permitted  to  cany 
out  his  scheme  of  government,  was  forced  to  preserve  order  and 
the  framework  of  society  by  measures  abstractly  wrong  and  only 
to  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  political  necessity.  These  are  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  must  account  for  Cromwell's  despotism 
— and  to  these  difficulties  we  owe  the  unfortunate,  though  for  the 
time  secure,  position  in  which  England  was  placed  during  the 
last  few  months  of  his  remarkable  career.  The  dissolution  of 
the  last  parliament,  a  hasty,  but  not  an  imcalled-for  measure, 
alarmed  even  the  most  devoted  of  his  friends.  But  he,  more 
desirous  than  any  of  them  that  the  government  should  be  firmly 
and  finally  establishod  on  that  principle,  which  he  saw  to  be  the 
only  stable  basis  of  settlement,  had  been  disappointed  and 
cl  ^cked  at  the  very  time  that  an  imi)ortiint  advance  had  been 
made,  and  the  system  of  two  Houses  once  more  set  up  as  the 
constitutional  order  of  the  country;  the  work  of  parliaments^ 
for  good  or  for  evil,  was  therefore,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  at 
an  end.  He  bad  again  to  fall  back  upon  himself,  and  with  the 
return  to  absolute  j)ower  came  the  revival  of  selfish  interestSL 
The  anny  was  appealed  to  with  the  same  success  as  heretofore^ 
the  people  were  still  witli  him,  but  security — the  security  of  his 
person,  and,  with  it,  of  national  order,  required  harsh  measuresL 
Persecutions  of  the  rovnlists  and  the  disiitiected  of  all  orders  were 
accordingly  revive*  1,  an<l  througli  the  j)olicy  of  intimidation  at 
home,  as  well  as  through  his  successes  abroad,  he  attained  to  the 
plenitude  of  military  su])remacy.  The  keys  of  Dunkirk  were 
delivered  into  his  hands,  and  France  almost  exhausted  expedients 
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to  do  him  honour.  His  domestic  prosperity  had  been  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  his  public  life,  and  peace  in  the  family 
circle  had  often  afforded  him  relief  from  the  harassing  cares  of 
the  State.  All  this,  however,  changed,  and  death  entered  the 
great  Protector's  household,  striking  first  one  blow,  and  then 
another,  ere  it  laid  upon  him  the  inexorable  hand.  His  last 
illness  was  marked  by  public  anxiety  and  fear — anxiety  respect- 
ing the  future,  fear,  lest,  with  the  strong  arm  that  had  borne  it 
up,  the  fabric  of  social  order  should  again  give  way.  With  his 
immediate  friends  and  his  family  the  question  of  a  successor  had 
now  become  of  no  ordinary  moment 

*  But,'  says  M.  Guizot,  *  in  these  perplexities  of  those  who  surrounded 
him  Cromwell  took  no  part ;  worldly  affairs,  political  questions,  even 
the  interest  of  those  persons  who  were  dearest  to  him,  retreated  and 
disappeared  in  proportion  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  grave ;  his  soul  fell 
back  upon  itself,  and,  as  it  advanced  towards  the  mysteries  of  the 
eternal  future,  it  came  in  contact  with  other  thoughts  and  other  per- 
plexities than  those  which  agitated  the  moxmiers  around  his  bed. 
Cromwell's  religious  faith  had  exercised  but  Httle  influence  over  his 
conduct ;  the  necessities,  combinations,  and  passions  of  this  world  had 
more  generally  swayed  him,  and  he  had  yielded  to  their  mastery  with 
cynical  recklessness — as  he  was  determined  to  succeed  to  become  great, 
and  to  rule  at  any  cost.  The  Christian  had  disappeared  beneath 
the  revolutionary  politician  and  despot,  but  though  it  had  disappeared, 
it  had  not  altogether  perished ;  Christian  faith  had  survived  in  his 
soul,  though  overladen  by  so  many  falsehoods  and  crimes  ;  and  when 
the  final  trial  arrived,  it  reasserted  its  power ;  and,  to  use  the  fine 
ex]>rcssion  of  Arehbisliop  Tillotson,  "  Cromwell's  religious  enthusiasm 
^^aincd  the  victory  over  his  hypocrisy."  ' — pp.  401,  402. 

There  is  more  error  than  truth  in  these  sentences,  but  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  character  and  tone  of  almost  the 
whule  of  M.  Guizot's  history.  The  last  hours  of  Cromweirs  life  were 
not  those  of  one  with  whom  religion  had  been  either  hypocrisy  or 
mere  fanaticism.  Are  we  to  regard  his  efforts  to  secure  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
toleration,  not  only  by  legislative  ordinances  at  home,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  liis  influence  and  his  power  abroad,  as  dictated  simply 
by  worldly  policy  ?  We  trow  not.  Ambition,  and  party  strife ; 
the  magnitude  and  incessant  anxieties  of  his  work;  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  and  the  circumstances  which  called^ for 
its  exercise,  may  all  have  come  between  him  and  that  firm 
faith  which  was  his  solace  at  the  last  hour,  but  that  faith 
was  never  altogether  awanting.  If  it  ever  had  an  abiding 
hold  upon  a  human  spirit,  it  guided  and  upheld  the  soul 
of  Cromwell.  With  him  fanaticism,  when  it  was  apparent^ 
was   never   of  the   impracticable   order,  it  never  affected  the 
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energy  of  his  intellect,  or  tlie  clearness  of  his  perceptiona  He 
believed  that  he  was  called  upon  by  heaven  to  accomplish  a 
great  work,  and  few  men  ever  poss^sed  so  many  evidences  of 
having  received  such  a  call,  for  never  was  a  ruler  among  the  sons 
of  men  more  clearly  destined  to  rule.  Rising  from  comparative 
obscurity,  his  genius  expanded  with  the  expansion  of  its  sphere 
of  action.  Had  he  yielded  to  the  mastery  of  his  passions  with 
the  recklessness  of  which   M.  Guizot  speaks,  he  might  have 

gined  his  ends  by  far  other  means  than  those  which  he  adopted. 
e  had  the  power  to  assume  the  regal  title,  and  to  rive  prestige 
to  it  by  some  mighty  struggle  with  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who 
were,  one  and  cdl,  his  aclmowledged  inferiors  both  in  intellect 
and  in  bravery.  He  might  have  made  the  extiipation  of  the 
Stuart  family  the  condition  of  his  alliances,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  either  France  or  Spain  would  have  rejected  such 
conditions,  for  by  both  the  royalist  cause  was  so  bn  sacrifioed. 
As  it  was,  he  was  often  arbitrary,  and  even  relentlessly  cruel,  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  safety  of  his  country,  but  snooess 
had  no  intoxicating  influence  upon  him.  He  sustained  the 
temptations  arising  from  the  possession  of  more  than  ordinary 
kingly  power  wim  far  more  than  kingly  greatness.  He  was 
jealous  of  England's  honour,  and  he  won  for  her  the  respect  of 
all  the  world.  Every  European  nation  was  compelled  to  accede 
to  his  just  demand^  and  induced  to  seek  his  mendshipi  He 
called  around  him  men  distinguished  alike  for  intellect  and  for 
virtue ;  he  gave  to  the  people  more  liberty  than  they  had  ever 
before  enjoyed,  even  while  he  was  compelled  to  govern  on  arbi- 
trary principles.  To  the  literary  men  of  his  time  he  extended  a 
toleration  to  which  M.  Guizot  will  find  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  his  own  countiy — certainly  not  in  its  recent  history. 
Many  of  these  men  were  known  royalists,  yet  they  received 
signal  marks  of  his  favour.  Even  unaer  his  protection  some  of 
them  shot  their  shafts  of  ridicule  at  his  government  *  When  he 
had  to  deal  with  grave  and  quiet  men,'  our  historian  himself  informs 
us  (vol.  ii.  p.  167), '  he  expressed  to  them  his  esteem,  seeking  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  them,  but  never  exhibiting  a  despot's  &tuity  or 

Pretensions.  He  did  not  always  execute  all  that  he  had  planned. 
Tnder  the  distracting  influence  of  important  affidrs^  tne  most 
attentive  forget,  and  the  most  powerful  want  means,  always  to 
accomplish  the  benevolent  designs  they  may  have  announced ; 
but  if  ne  was  not  exempt  from  these  short-comings  of  supreme 

ewer,  CromweU  is,  perhaps,  of  all  sovereigns,  the  one  who  is 
ist  open  to  the  charge/  Some  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
the  English  mind  were  the  products  of  the  age  in  which  that 
man  lived  and  ruled  who  is  supposed  to  have  Idft  no  trace  of  his 
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existence  in  the  history  of  a  country  which  he  ennobled.  Of 
what  he  did  for  its  institutions,  let  M.  Guizot  himself  speak. 

*  Cromwell  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  spent  a  year  at  the  TJnivep- 
sity  of  Cambridge ;  in  1651,  he  had  been  elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
His  mind  was  great  because  it  was  just,  perspicacious,  and  thoroughly 
practical ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  appreciated  the  social  utility  of 
these  noble  schools  of  learning,  he  was  charmed  by  their  intellectoal 
beauty.  He  felt  that  their  destruction  would  be  a  source  of  degrada* 
tion  to  his  country,  and  of  dishonour  to  himself,  and  he  therefore  took 

them  under  his  protection Nor  did  he  rc«t  satisfied  with  saving 

thorn  from  ruin ;  he  watched  carefully  over  their  prosperity  and  renown. 
He  presented  the  LTniversity  of  Oxford  with  a  collection  of  valuable 
manuscripts,  chiefly  Greek,  and  to  theological  studies,  particularly  to 
the  publication  of  the  great  Polyglot  Bible,  he  granted  ready  and 
effectual  encouragement.  In  order  to  secure  the  b^efits  of  a  learned 
education  to  the  northern  counties,  he  decreed  the  foundation  of  A 
great  college  at  Durham,  which  he  built  and  endowed.' — lb.  pp.  165, 160. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  maa  who  could  do  all  this 
was  animated  merely  by  personal  ambition,  or  recklessly  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  his  pasaions.  To  say  that  either  his  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  was  hypo- 
critical, Ls  to  shake  our  faith  in  all  that  is  noblest  in  humaa 
nature.  With  M.  Guizot,  in  a  sentence  strangely  inconsistent 
with  some  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  we  believe,  that 
Cromwell's  *  soul  was  too  great  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  highest 
fortune,  if  it  were  merely  personal  and  ephemeral'  And  that 
greatness  was  apparent  when  the  world  had  as  it  were  fisuied 
away  from  him,  leaving  the  crimes  and  the  errors  he  had  com- 
mitted without  their  coverings  of  state  expediency.  That  these 
are  worthy  of  reprehension, — blots  upon  his  gresii;  memory,  who 
will  deny  ?  but  that  his  life  was  one  of  brave,  manly,  earnest 
struggle  for  the  public  weal — ^less  marred  by  these  blots  than  the 
lives  of  men  similarly  circumstanced  have  been,  is,  we  think,  as 
imdeniable.  Looking  back  on  his  career,  he  had,  doubtless,  much 
to  mourn  over  in  bitterness  and  penitence,  but  there  was  also  a 
grandem'  in  the  retrospect  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
humanity.  He  held  England  aloft  among  the  nations  .with  the 
power  of  an  Atlas;  and  when  he  fell,  it  fell  into  the  mire  of 
shame  and  moral  degradation. 
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John  Fenry,  the  Filgrim  Martyr,  1559-1593.     By  John  Waddingioiit 
Author  of  '  Emmaus,*  &c.  pp.  284i.     London :  Cub.  185-1!. 


Mr,  Waddington  deserves  commendation  for  the  diligent 
search  Avith  which  he  has  gathered  the  materials  of  this  volume^ 
combining  what  was  previously  known  of  Penry  vdth  the  result 
of  new  investigations  carefully  carried  on  at  Yelvertoiiy  and  in 
other  collections,  both  public  and  privata 

In  the  first  year  of  Elizabethj  1559,  John  Penry  was  bom,  in 
the  Buiith  district,  Breconshire,  of  an  ancient  though  not  affluent 
family  of  Owens,  descended  from  Elyston  Glodwydd,  Prince  of 
Ferlex,  and  supposed  to  have  adopted,  in  compliment  to 
Henry  VII.,  the  surname  of  Ap  Heni^,  which  eafflly  glided  into 
Feni^,  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Penry  became  an  under- 
sizar  at  Feterhouse,  the  oldest  college  in  Cambridge.  The  Puritan 
excitement  had  nearly  passed  away  by  this  time,  which  was  a 
few  years  later  than  the  expulsion  of  Cartwright  from  the 
University.  Still,  there  were  Puritan  ministers,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  their  devotional  meetings,  was  led  to  abandon 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  become  the  associate  of  Udall,  Barrow, 
and  Greenwood.  His  stay  at  Cambridge  was  shortened  by  the 
severe  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  and  before  the  time  arrived  for 
taking  his  master's  degree,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  which  was 
much  resorted  to  by  students  from  the  principality,  and  where 
Puritans  enjoyed  a  measure  of  protection  from  Dr.  Reynolds 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Chancellor.  At  that  period,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  into  parishes  under  episcopal 
government,  the  forms  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  and  Penry 
partially  adopted  them.  Content  with  the  licence  of  a  university 
preacher,  he  declined  to  take  orders.  His  great  object  was  the 
salvation  of  his  countrymen  in  Wales,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  superstition,  which  weighed  heavily  on 
his  spirit.  During  his  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  laboured 
quietly,  and  not  without  success,  to  diffuse  the  Gospel;  and, 
before  he  left  Oxford,  he  resolved  on  the  publication  of  a  treatise 
on  the  religious  condition  of  Wales  ;  the  substance  of  which  was 
embodied  in  a  petition  to  parliament  This  publication  aroused 
the  resentment  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who,  as  vice-president  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales,  had  opposed  the  schemes  of  eminent 
persons  for  the  benefit  of  that  coimtry.  The  book  was  seized, 
and  the  author  cast  into  prison,  but  after  the  examination,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  till  his  conduct  might  call  for  stronger  oensura 

Sir  Richard  Knightley,  of  Fawsley  Manor,  Northamptonshire, 
was  Penry's  friend,  and  at  the  manor-house  secret  conclaves  of 
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reformers  were  wont  to  meet  Penry's  main  objection  to  the 
Anglican  prelacy  was  the  obstruction  it  presented  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  Wales.  On  this  principle  he  wrote 
the  several  works  of  which  Mr.  Waddington  gives  an  account 
The  connexion  of  Penry  with  the  *  Martin  Marprelate'  pamphlets 
is  briefly  described  by  his  biographer.  That  Penry's  works  were 
printed  at  the  same  press  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  he  was  connected  with  those 

Sublications.  Mr.  Waddington,  in  p.  57,  quotes  a  passage  from 
[askell's  *  History  of  the  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy' 
(referring  to  pp.  197-9  instead  of  107,  108),  to  the  effect  that 
*  no  evidence  was  found'  against  Penry,  and  that  to  that  time, 
and  always  after,  even  when  about  to  die,  he  denied  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  the  writing  of  those  tracts.  Mr.  Waddington, 
in  the  appendix,  examines  the  point  more  closely,  beginning 
with  a  document  in  the  Lansdowne  MS. — 'Discovery  of  the 
authors  and  printers  of  *  Martin  Mar-Prelate,'  and  proceeding 
to  the  acknowledgments  of  Dr.  Maskell  and  of  Bishop  Bancroft, 
from  which  he  shows  the  entire  absence  of  proof  He  also  argues 
from  the  satirical  style  of  the  tracts  that  they  could  not  be 
Penry 's.  Besides,  *  he  was  too  closely  occupied  during  the  course 
of  their  publication  to  have  leisure  for  writing  them,  and,  in 
his  connexion  with  the  press,  he  had  always  some  work  of  his 
own  on  hand  sufficient  in  its  importance  to  account  for  his  zeal 
and  interest'  In  addition  to  these  negative  grounds,  he  adduces 
the  positive  declarations  of  Wigginton  and  Udall,  Penry's 
intimate  friends,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  '  Martin  Mar- 
prelate/     We  judge  that  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  volume  contains  the  germs  of  valuable  information  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  it  presents  a  touching  picture  of  Penry 
as  a  fervent  Christian,  earnest  in  his  preaching,  tender  in  his 
affections,  alive  to  sacred  principles,  and  constant  in  the  pursuit 
of  Christian  freedom  until  he  died  a  martyr's  death.  The  letters 
and  other  documents  which  Mr.  Waddington  has  collected,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  Most  heartily  do  we  join  the  author 
in  saying — *  Let  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  lead  to  a  closer  yet  honest  alliance  between  the  sincere 
friends  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  With  mutual  forbearance, 
mutual  esteem,  and  mutual  help,  there  will  be  mutual  approxi- 
mation to  Him  who  is  full  of  truth  and  grace ;  the  church  of 
Christ  will  then  advance  in  knowledge,  in  purity,  and  in  love ; 
and  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  the  end  of  time,  ¥dil  reap  the 
benefit' 

The  value  of  Mr.  Waddington's  researches  lies  chiefly  in  the 
vindication  of  Penry's  name  from  the  charges  heaped  upon  it  by 
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the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  time,  and  repeated  by  sabae- 
quent  historians ;  in  the  production  of  noble  documents  expressed 
in  words,  which  prove  the  writer  to  have  been  gentle  as  a  child, 
yet  ^  bold  as  a  hon ;'  an  enlightened  and  considerate  reformer ;  a 
faithful  martyr  both  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  fireedom  of 
Britons ;  a  loving  husband,  and  a  tender  father ; — and  in  show- 
ing that  there  are  materials  for  a  histoiy  of  congrmitionalism, 
which  need  only  to  be  examined,  arranged,  and  skSfufiy  prepared 
for  pubhcation.  These  materials  have  been  partly  used  by  the 
late  Mr.  Brookes ;  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  his  remarkably  aocoiate 
'  Memorials'  of  the  Independents,  and  by  Mr.  Fletcher^  in  hit 
*  History  of  the  Independents ;'  but  Mr.  Waddington  has  proved 
that  many  fragments,  of  much  value,  have  been  either  undiS" 
covei*ed  or  neglected  by  Strype,  and  by  all  who  have  followed  in 
his  ste^  One  of  these,  not  previously  published,  is,  ^  A  Treatiss 
containing  Motives  touching  Mercy  and  Unity,  sent  by  a  few  of 
those  people  who  are  falsely  and  maUdously  called  Browniati/ 
and  addressed  to  the  magistrates  in  general,  speciaUy  the  pnvy 
council,  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  tike  justioeiL 
It  is  a  paper  of  surpassing  pathos,  gravitv,  d^inity,  and  cozreck 
eloquence,  reminding  us  strongly  of  the  early  apologists  on  behalf 
of  the  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Boman  magistrates^  bat 
brexithing  a  sweeter  and  holier  spirit  Another  PAper  is  a 
'Memorial  to  the  Qovemment,'  in  which  Fenry  dedares  his 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  expounds  his  religious  faith.  FlPom 
his  paper  we  must  make  one  extract 

*  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life,  by  the  aid  of  my  God,  for  the  truth  of 
this  testimony.  Yet  if  any  mjin  can  see,  by  the  written  Woid  of  Ood, 
that  I  err  in  anything,  I  will  most  willingly  reform  my  judgment, 
crave  pardon  earnestly  for  my  oversight,  yea,  and  be  most  wiDuiff  to 
suftei*  due  punishment  for  my  temerity.  But  if,  on  the  other  side,  I 
testify  nothing  but  verity  in  these  i)oint8, 1  am  undoubtedly  pemiadsd 
of,  I  most  humbly  crave  that  the  piercing  edge  of  that  sword  may  not 
in  heat  be  turned  against  mo  and  my  brethren,  which  was  never  pra* 
fessed  by  violent  against  the  open  and  sworn  enemies  of  their  nativa 
prince  and  coxmtry. 

'  Death,  I  tliauk  Go<l,  I  fear  not — in  this  especially, — for  I  know 
that  the  sting  of  Death  is  taken  away,  and  tnat  they  are  blessed 
which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  witnessing  against  the  former  corruptioDa. 
(Eev.  xiv.  9,  13.)  Life  I  desire  not,  if  I  be  guilty  of  sedition— of 
defaming  and  disturbing  the  quiet  state  of  her  Majesty's 
government. 

*  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  their  honoun 
worships  iu  whose  hands  this  writing  of  mine  shall  come,  to  cons.,—, 
that  it  is  to  no  puq)oso  that  her  Majesty's  subjects  should  bestow  thair 
time  in  learning — ^in  study  and  meditation  of  the  Word — ^in  readme 
the  writings  and  doings  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  holy  martyzi^  whin 
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have  been  in  former  ages ;  especially  the  writings  published  by  her 
Majesty's  authority,  if  they  may  not,  without  danger,  profess  and  hold 
those  truths  which  they  learn  out  of  them ;  and  that  in  such  8(»rt  aa 
they  are  able  to  convince  all  the  world  that  will  stand  against  iliem, 
by  no  other  weapons  than  by  the  Word  of  God.  I  beseech  them  also 
to  consider  what  a  lamentable  case  it  is  that  we  may  hold  fellowship 
with  the  Eomish  church  in  the  inventions  thereof  without  all  danger, 
and  cannot,  without  extreme  peril,  be  permitted,  in  judgment  and  prac- 
tice, to  depart  from  the  same  where  it  swerveth  urom  the  true  way, 
and  as  they  find  the  things  to  be  of  especial  moment  in  religion.  I 
beseech  them,  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  a  means  unto  her 
Majesty,  and  their  honom*s,  that  my  case  may  be  weighed  in  even 
balances.  Improvements,  indictments,  arrai^nmentSy — y«i,  death  itself 
— are  no  meet  weapons  to  convince  the  conscience  grounded  upon  the 
Word  of  Oody  and  accompanied  with  so  many  witnesses  of  his  famous 
servants  and  churches' — pp.  278, 579. 

What  a  pity  to  let  such  words  as  these  lie  hidden  in  obscnrB 
manuscripts.  We  hope  the  writer  of  this  volmne  will  be  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  his  inquiries,  and  to  bring  out,  at  some 
future  time,  a  volume  more  worthy  of  the  man  wliose  memory 
be  has  revived  We  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  volume^ 
accompanied  with  the  facsimiles  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  preface.  We  understand  that  the  Congregational  Doctrinal 
Society  of  New  England  have  proposed  to  publish  an  edition  of 
the  present  work,  and  to  send  a  copy  gratuitously  to  every  home 
missionary  in  the  United  States. 

The  public  sentiment,  not  only  in  this  comitryand  in  America, 
but  among  several  leading  minds  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
steadily  rising  towards  a  condition  in  which  it  can  sympathize 
with  such  a  man  as  Penry.  For  ourselves,  who  have  ever 
strenuously  advocated  the  great  truths  to  whidi  he  bare  witness^ 
we  gladly  hail  as  honoured  fellow-labourers  such  writers  as  the 
present ;  and  shall  rejoice  greatly  in  knowing  that  his  perse- 
verance is  rewarded  with  success.  We  believe  that  the  principles 
which  led  Penry  to  martyrdom  were  much  more  hateful  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  than  those  of  popery,  and  that  it  is  by 
sifting,  practically  carrying  out,  and  vigorously  q[)reading  those 
principles,  that  the  church  will  be  reformed,  with  equal  safely  to 
all  that  is  genuine  in  religion,  and  all  that  is  jnecioiis  in  the 
union  of  strong  order  with  perfect  freedom  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  realm.  There  is  no  native  tendency  of 
public  opinion  that  can  be  left  by  the  wise  to  work  itsell  Be- 
cause such  men  as  Penry — and  such  meek  sufferers  as  his  laxge- 
hearted  wife — ^have  serenely  held  bj  truth,  conscience^  and 
principle,  against  both  the  lures  and  the  force  of  governments 
this  island  is  now  a  prominent  centre  of  aU  good  influences  to 
the  world ;  and  if  the  spirit,  to  which  we  owe  so  much  is  to  be 
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kept  alive  among  us  for  generations  yet  to  come,  we  rely  greatly 
on  the  impregnation  of  our  literature  with  the  deliberate 
judgments  which  Penry  felt  to  be  more  precious  than  his  life. 

Much  closer  than  even  Protestants  and  Dissenters  have  as  yet 
generally  perceived,  is  the  connexion  of  Congregational  church 
principles  with  the  dignified  manliness  of  our  national  character, 
and  with  the  purest  manifestations  of  evangelical  belief.  Not  as 
sectaries,  but  as  citizens  guarded  by  the  New  Testament,  are  we 
solicitous  that  the  names  of  Penry  and  Barrow,  of  Greenwood 
and  Brewster,  should  live  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  as  stimu- 
lants to  all  that  make  men  virtuous,  patriotic,  and  Christian. 
They  are  the  names  of  men  worthily  enrolled  in  the  *  noble  armv 
of  martyrs.'  They  cannot  die.  We  would  have  them  to  flourish 
in  ever  youthful  potency.  They  consecrate  the  memory  that 
preserves  them  in  the  deep  musings  of  the  silent  heart  They 
are  to  Englishmen  what  the  name  of  Leonidas  was  not  to  Sparta 
only  but  to  Greece,  not  to  Greece  only  but  to  the  world  They 
are  words  which  contain  the  epitome  of  a  great  nation's  history, 
in  times  when  men  must  die  because  they  cannot  live  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  a  clear  heart,  and  the  crystal  form  of  the 
grand  thoughts  in  which  they  commune  with  God,  and  pajBs  with 
tlie  calm  joy  of  victors  through  the  gates  of  death.  The  Mar- 
shalsea  and  the  Queen's  Bench  of  Southwark,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  are,  in  our  eyes,  not  less  sacred  than  Smithfield  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  her  father ;  and  no  name  is  found  in  Foxe  8 
'  Book  of  Martyrs'  which  we  pronounce  with  more  affectionate 
reverence  than  that  of  John  Penry.  Christian  martyrs  are 
not  to  be  forgotten.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  deserved  the 
name — with  all  its  inspiring  and  elevating  associations  —  it 
was  he ;  while  all  who  love  Christian  truth  and  sanctity  must 
acknowledge,  when  they  actually  know  his  history,  that  his 
*  was  a  very  hard  and  wicked  one.'  His  memory  ought  to 
and,  we  believe,  will  be— most  tenderly  and  lovingly  cherished 
by  all  those  who  follow  in  the  same  paths  of  simple  and  spiritual 
Christianity.  As  it  was  not  for  dry  forms,  punctilious  ceremo- 
nies, or  vapid  speculations  that  Penry  gave  of  his  life,  but  for 
vital  tiiiths,  interests,  and  rights,  so,  we  trust,  the  holders  of  the 
same  principles  will  continue  to  grasp  them  in  their  entireness^ 
never  suffering  what  men  call  piety  to  blind  them  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  freedom,  nor  in  the  conflict  for  freedom,  to  abate  one  jot 
of  that  heavenly  devoutness  which  is  the  true  temper  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Mart}Ts  and  King  of  Saints.  We 
do  not  see  why  the  lov^  of  truth,  and  of  liberty  to  profess  it 
according  to  one's  own  judgment,  should  ever  be  dissociated  from 
humility,  tenderness,  and  spirituality  of  mind ;  and  it  is  not  our 
belief  that  a  clear  and  commanding  conscience  in  every  part  of 
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religion  is  likely  either  to  obscure  or  to  weaken  the  softer  graces 
of  the  Christian  life.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers,  and  we 
have  no  apprehension  that  it  will  be  so  with  our  children. 

In  the  gravity  of  our  present  position  it  occurs  to  us  to  say, 
that  it  is  only  by  cultivating  aUke  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
emotions  that  humanity  can  attain  the  perfection  to  which  it  is 
destined.     For  this  reason  we  would  fan  the  mart3rr-spirit  and 
the  pilgrim-spirit,  as  conducive,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  that 
breadth  and  fulness  of  Christian  manhood  which  alone  can  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  our  species,  doing  the  work  which  God 
would  have  man  to  do  in  the  vast  work  of  social  regeneration,  in 
the  spirit  which  has  made  all  the  real  advances  already  secured, 
and  to  which  alone  we  look  for  the  larger  and  more  rapid  strides 
of  generations  yet  to  come.     Calm  conviction — ^humble  love — 
jjatient  labour — willing  endurance — these  are  the  elements  of 
luiraan  progress  which  will  replace  the  hoary  prejudices  of  inter- 
vening ages  by  those  glorious  principles  that  broke  upon  the 
Eoman  empire  in  the  mission  of  apostles,  and  which  will  be  the 
conservators  of  the  world's  peace  in  that  golden  a^e  for  which 
devout  men  have  prayed  and  martyrs  have  died.     It  is  our  con- 
solation to  believe  that  no  good  principle  once  enunciated  has 
been  ultimately  lost.     All  good  principles  are  as  vital  as  the 
acorn,  as  immortal  as  the  oak,  and  their  real  power  will  appear 
only  in  that  eternal  state  to  whose  issues  all  things  are  tending. 
Blessed  be  the  men  for  ever  who  have  sowed  themselves  in  the 
(l(H?p  human  soil.  They  are  sons  of  God.    They  Uve  always.    Their 
fruits  will  be  garnered  in  heaven.     Their  successors  are  needed 
in  })eaceful,  not  less  than  in  troublous,  times.     In  all  times  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  men  who  assuredly  believe  the  great 
things  of  God's  word, — so  believe  them  as  to  live  for  them,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  die  for  them.     Here  lay  the  strength  of  the  first 
Christians — the   strength  of  all   true   confessors,  martyrs,  and 
reformers — they  believed.     Let  the  race  of  strong  behevers  be 
])erpetuated.     Let  the  lives  and  sayings  of  the  men  who  subdued 
the  world  by  believing,  be  continually  revived,  and  be  ploughed 
into  the  very  souls  of  men.     For  a  long  time,  we  suppose,  there 
must  be  ^  Separatists/ — men  not  following  either  the  Puritans  or 
the  uonconforniists  of  a  later  age,  but  protesting,  by  actions  as 
well  as  by  words,  against  all  that  they  believe  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God.     Holding  fast  their  principles  as  witnesses  for 
Ciirist  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  they  have  a  bond  of  union  stronger 
than  tliose  of  sects,  and  they  will  gradually  draw  towards  their 
It'Uewship  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  all  parties ;  thus  demon- 
strating that  conscientious  separation  is  the  best  security  for  solid 
and  lasting  union  in  the  better  days  that  are  drawing  nigh. 
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EUNTixci — ^using  the  word  in  its  most  common  and  extended 
gense — as  standing  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animalfl^  is  one 
of  those  human  pursuits  or  pastimes  of  a  mixed  duuracter, 
a  compound  of  necessity,  and  the  innate  love  of  excitement  and 
adventure.  We  are  not  going  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the 
various  modes  of  huntings  nor  to  point  out  all  the  numerous 
historical  phases  of  tlie  literature  founded  upon  it  This  would 
be  an  onerous  and  unprofitable  task.  To  the  vast  majoritr 
of  readers,  hunting  and  sporting  generally,  is  connected  with 
much  that  is  both  foolish  and  vile; — ^much  that  tends  to  debase 
instead  of  exalting  the  human  character.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  is  a  deep  iiJtiloaopUy  in  hunting;  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Chiistiamtj, 
which  is  fully  entitled  to  consideration.  It  is  firaught  with  rich 
views  of  reflection  to  all  minds  that  look  into  the  movements 
of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  as  it  has  advanced  from  inhos- 
pitable wastes  and  forests,  to  the  intellectual  and  luxurious  city, 
and  the  verdant  and  well-cultivated  landscape.  It  is  not^  there- 
fore, our  intention  to  dive  into  the  'Boan^  Calender/  or  to 
describe  the  slang  of  Newmarket,  the  gibberish  of  the  hunting 
studs,  or  the  cxiiilarating  speeches  of  fox-hunting  squixes  at 
Melton  Mowbray. 

liLin,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  comes  into  the  world  tlie 
most  helpless  of  all  creatures.  Ncature  provides  nothing  for  his 
shelter  or  sustenance,  without  his  own  exertions  and  skdL  Ho 
has  no  physical  weapons  for  attack  or  defence;  he  can  neither 
conquer  an  enemy  by  his  teeth  or  his  fingers.  This  is  sub- 
stantially his  natural  position.  It  is  a  potation  which  every 
people  has  occupied  at  some  period  of  their  social  history;  and  it 
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is  at  this  moment  the  precise  position  of  the  inhabitants  who 
cover  one  half  of  the  earth's  sur&ce.  Angling  or  fishing  in  any- 
way, was,  in  all  probability,  posterior  ta  hunting,  or  wild-sports 
of  every  kind  on  land.  The  inhabitants  of  the  waters  are  not 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  man ;  they  neither  excite  his 
passions  nor  molest  his  peace.  But  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests, 
the  reptiles  creeping  near  his  feet,  and  the  insects  buzzing 
around  him,  wage  an  incessant  war  against  his  life,  security,  or 
comfort;  and  nothing  is  left  him  but  to  raise  his  hand  against 
theuL  There  can  here  be  no  compromise — ^no  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities; for  the  hum  and  the  bustle,  and  refinements,  and  personal 
security  of  the  crowded  city  are  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
savage  denizens  of  the  woods  and  llie  forests. 

The  Sacred  History  describes  the  first  warriors  under  the 
name  of  himters.  Nimrod  is  designated  'as  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.'  We  gather  from  the  main  accounts  that  he 
converted  his  companions  into  soldiera  They  first  assisted  him 
in  hunting  and  destroying  the  savage  animals  that  laid  waste 
the  country  about  Babylon,  and  were  then  employed  by  him  in 
extending  and  establishing  his  conquest& 

In  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau ;  the  first  is  styled  *  a  plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents;'  the  second,  a  ^cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 
field.'     The  Land  of  Promise,  which  the  Hebrews  entered  on 
leaving  the  Desert,  appears  to  have  been  full  of  wild  beasts;  and 
in  Exodus  xxiii  20,  it  is  said,  *  I  will  not  drive  them  out  in  one 
year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
multiply  against  thee.'    In  Lev.  xviL  15,  we  find  hunting  prac- 
tised, yn\X\  the  view  of  obtaining  food.    In  Prov.  xiL  27,  it  is  de- 
clared as  a  settled  custom  for  animals  to  be  hunted  for  their  fiesh. 
Harmer  says  (*  Gesta  Dei,'  p.  887),  *  there  are  various  sorts  of 
creatures  in  the  Holy  Land  proper  for  hunting;  wild  boars,  ante- 
lopes, hares,  &c.,  are  in  considerable  numbers  there;  and  one  of 
the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  lost  his  life  in  pursuing  a  hara' 
The  lion  and  other  ravenous  beasts  were  not  wanting  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  the  lion  was  even  made  use  of  to  capture  other  animals^ 
Ezek  xix.  3 ;  and  Harmer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  says,  that 
in  the  \4cinity  of  Gaza,  and  also  in  Judea,  leopards  were  trained 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose.     Lions  were  taken  by  pit-falls  as 
w(  11  as  by  nets,  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xix.  4-8.    According  to 
Josephus,  the  Hebrews  likewise  used  packs  of  hounds  for  hunting 
purposes  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  9).     The  same  historian  tells  us  tJiat  King 
Herod  was  *  ever  a  most  excellent  hunter;  for  he  in  one  day 
cauo^ht  forty  wild  beasts.' 

l\\  Babylon  and  Persia,  we  find  from  ancient  history  that 
immense  parks  were  constructed  for  the  support  and  preservation 
of  L> easts  of  the  chase.     Kings  themselves  were  placed  at  the 
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head  of  hunting  parties,  who  indulged  in  the  sport  over  the 
country  generally,  and  were  attended  bv  nobles.* 

On  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  brought  from  Nineveh,  a  king  is 
represented  hunting,  and  in  another,  a  king  is  standing  over  a 
lion;  both  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Layard  says^  'The 
most  remarkable  of  the  sculptures  hitherto  discovered  was  the 
lion-hunt;  which,  from  the  knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  the 
treatment  and  composition,  the  correct  and  effective  delineation 
of  the  men  and  animals,  the  spirit  of  the  grouping,  and  its 
extraordinary  preservation,  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of 
Assyrian  art  in  existence.' 

On  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  was  represented  a  hunting  scene^ 
in  which  hares  and  partridges  were  introduced  as  objects  of  the 
chase.  *The  frequent  representation,'  says  Mr.  Layard,  'of 
hunting  scenes  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  chase  was  held  by  the  people.  A 
conqueror  and  the  founder  of  an  empire  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  great  hunter.  His  courage,  wisdom,  and  dexterity  were  as 
much  shown  in  encounters  Avith  wild  animals  as  m  martial 
exploits;  he  rendered  equal  services  to  his  subjects,  whether  he 
cleared  the  country  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  repulsed  an  enemy. 
The  Scripture  Nimrod,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  was  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  and  the  Is  inus 
of  history  and  tradition,  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  was  as  renowned  for  his  encounters  with 
the  lion  and  leopard,  as  for  his  triumphs  over  warlike  nationa 
We  have  seen  that  the  Babylonians,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians^ 
omanieiited  the  walls  of  their  temples  and  palaces  with  pictures 
and  sculptures  representing  the  chase;  and  that  similar  subjects 
were  introduced,  even  in  the  embroideries  on  their  garments. 
The  Assyrians  were  probably  also  the  inventors  of  the  parks  or 
paradises,  which  were  afterwards  maintained  with  so  much 
sumptuousness  by  the  Persian  kings,  of  the  Achaemenian  and 
Sas&uiian  dynasties.  In  these  spacious  preserves,  various  kinds 
of  wild  animals  were  continually  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the 
king,  and  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  join  >vith  him  in  the 
chase.  They  contained  lions,  tigers,  wild  boors,  antelopes,  and 
many  varitities  of  birds.  As  amongst  the  Persians,  tlie  As^rian 
youths  were  probably  trained  to  hunting  at  an  early  age.' 

Hunting  among  the  Greeks  was  considered  an  indispensable 
prcparatoiy  exercise  for  war.  Xenophon  is  the  most  copious 
writer  on  the  subject.  In  his  *  Cynegeticus,'  he  treats  of  the 
breeding  of  hounds,  of  liare-liunting,  of  stag-hunting,  of  wild- 
boar  hunting;  and  of  tlie  capture  of  lions,  i)anthers,  and  lynxes. 

*  Xcnoplion,  Cyu.  viiL  1.  39. 
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In  the  two  last  chapters  of  his  work  he  eulogizes  the  practice  of 
field-sports,  by  maintaining  that  they  not  only  afford  great 
pleasure  in  themselves,  but  are  eminently  conducive  to  health 
generally;  greatly  strengthen  the  sight  and  hearing,  and  promot-e 
longevity.  He  moralizes  on  the  subject,  and  proves  that  the 
active  powers  of  human  nature  should  be  vigorously  and 
regularly  exercised  by  all  who  aim  at  being  good  citizens,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  which  the  gods  demand  of  us  all  to  be  as  axjtive 
as  possible.  *  Not  only  men,'  says  he,  *  addicting  themselves  to 
hunting,  have  attained  infinite  praise,  but  even  women  also,  by 
the  good  grace  of  Diana;  as  Atalanta,  Procris,  and  perhaps 
others.'  Historians  mention  that  boars'  tusks  and  stags'  horns 
were  appended  to  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 

*  As  when  o'er  Erymanth  Diana  roves, 
Or  wide  Taygetus'  resounding  groves ; 
A  sylvan  train  the  huntress  queen  surrounds, 
Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  shoulder  sounds.' 

Pope's  Homer, 

We  have  four  books  of  the  *  Cynegetica'  of  Oppian.  In  the 
first,  he  descants  on  the  habits  and  special  training  of  huntsmen 
and  of  hunting  weapons,  and  of  dogs ;  in  the  second,  we  have 
the  names  of  distinguished  sportsmen ;  the  Centaurs,  Perseus, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Meleager,  Hyppoljrtus,  Atalanta,  and  Orion ; 
and  then  a  full  account  of  wild  animals.  In  the  third  book,  he 
enters  more  fully  into  the  natiure,  instincts,  and  habits  of  lions, 
panthers,  bears,  wolves,  tigers,  horses,  hares,  &c.  &a  ;  and  shows 
the  different  modes  of  entrapping  them  adopted  in  various 
countries — in  Africa,  India,  and  Ethiopia. 

The  most  copious  treatment  of  hunting  among  the  Latin 
authors  is  the  *  Cynegeticus'  of  Qratius  Faliscus.  He  treats  of 
nets  and  traps  of  various  kinds,  the  best  of  which  were  invented 
by  one  Dercylos,  an  Arcadian,  who,  the  poet  states,  in  conse- 
(|iicnce  of  his  discoveries,  was  really  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
sort  of  divine  personage. 

*  Deus  ille,  in  proxima  Divos  Mens  fuit.' 

The  author  likewise  treats,  at  some  length,  of  dogs,  and  of 
the  mode  of  managing  hounds,  and  teaching  them  how  to  pursue 
their  game  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  first  portion  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  'Onomasticon  of 
Julius  Pollux,'  addressed  to  the  emperor  Commodus,  gives  very 
copious  information  as  to  particulars  connected  with  clasBJcal 
sportsmanship. 

The  *  Cynegeticus'  of  Arrian,  A.D.  150,  is  a  comprehensivo 
treatise  on  hunting.  He  considers  his  work  is  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  that  of  Xenophon'a     Arrian   treats  of   the   dog,  o^ 
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kennels,  of  hare-hunting,  stag-hunting,  with  a  variety  of  other 
matters  connected  ^vith  the  amusement  generally.  The  folloinng 
is  a  curious  passage  : — '  Often  and  again,"  he  says,  *  have  I  rode 
up  and  taken  the  living  hare  in  my  arms,  and  often,  coupling  the 
hounds,  let  her  go  again  ;  or,  if  I  have  been  too  late  to  save  her, 
I  have  flogged  the  hounds  for  not  giving  quarter  to  so  deserving 
an  enemy.  In  this  single  point  do  I  differ  from  Xenophon,  who 
considers  the  death  the  greatest  of  human  pleasurea  To  me  it 
is  rather  an  unpleasant  sight  But  Xenophon  may  be  forgiven, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  tieetness  of  hounds.' 

We  find  that  boai-hunting  was  a  ve^  favouriteffport  among  the 
Bomans  when  they  had  possession  of  England.  Tnere  is  a  paper, 
bearing  the  date  of  1748,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  gives  an  account  of  a  very  ciuious  and  perfect  Koman  in- 
scription, which  was  found  near  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
It  appears  to  be  a  votive  offering  to  the  God  of  Woods,  and 
records  that  Ctesius  Yeturius  Micianus,  prefect  of  the  Sebasian 
wing,  more  fortunate  than  many  other  huntsmen,  who  had  all 
failed  in  their  attempts,  had  captured  a  boar  of  the  largeet  size. 

In  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era>  we  have  the  Latin 
poem,  of  only  325  lines,  the  *  Cynegeticon  of  Nemesian.'  He 
treats  of  dogs,  the  modes  of  breeding  and  rearing  them,  sad  of 
training  them  for  hunting  purposes.  He  likewise  has  some 
observations  on  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  horse& 

Among  the  modem  Latin  poets  who  have  written  on  hunting, 
we  may  mention  Hercules  Stroza,  of  Florence,  who  addreesed  to 
Lucretia  Borgia  a  long  '  Epicedium',  on  her  brother  Cteaar,  in 
Latin  hexameters.  Cardmal  Adrian  Hkewise  wrote  on  the 
subject.  The  *  Cynegeticon'  of  Petrus  Angelus  Bargeus  consasts 
of  six  books,  addressed  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  treats  of  every 
topic  connected  with,  hunting,  and  field-sports  generally.  Natalia 
Comes  has  left  four  books^  'De  Yenatione,'  whidi  may  be 
perused  >vith  interest 

Hunting  was  an  important  amusement  among  our  Saxon 
forefathers.  Alfred  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  sportsmen 
of  his  day.  There  is  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century  representing  in 
an  engraving  a  Saxon  chieftain,  armed  with  a  spear  and  sword, 
and  accompanied  by  a  follower,  who  hkewise  bears  a  spear,  blows 
a  horn,  and  is  followed  by  a  brace  of  dogs  in  couples.  In  the 
*  Dialogues,'  composed  in  Latin  by  Alfric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  in  the 
Cotton  collection  of  MSS.,  there  are  some  conversations  on 
hunting,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  throwing  a  great 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  timca* 


*  Sec   Archacoloj^in,  x.  150;    Stnitt's   Sports  aud  Pastiuica,  L  Ij    aud 
burner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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John  of  Salisbury  wrote  on  hunting ;  and  some  time  after 
him  we  have  the  *  Art  de  Venerie'  of  Guillame  Twicci ;  a 
translation  of  which,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Crafte  of  Huntynge/ 
is  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Then  we  have  *  The  Maistre  or  the 
Game/  by  King  Henry  V.  The  book  called  *  Des  Deduitz  de  la 
Chasse  de  Bestes  Sauvaiges  et  des  Oyseaux  de  Proye/  from  the 
pen  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  Comte  de  Foix,  is  justly  considered  a 
very  great  curiosity  in  hunting  literature.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
it,  once  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  was  bought 
in  London,  in  1815,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  £165.  It 
was  written  in  Gothic  characters  on  vellum,  contained  eighty- 
eight  .illustrations,  and  dates  from  the  month  of  May,  1347. 
The  Count  had  been  a  great  enthusiast  of  the  chase,  for  in  one 
of  his  exhortations  he  says,  'Long  life,  health,  pleasure,  and 
salvation  hereafter,  are  every  man's  desire  ;  les  veneurs  ont  tout 
eel  a  Done  soyez  tons  veneurs  et  vous  ferez  que  saizes  et  pour 
ce  je  Tos  et  conseille  k  toutes  maniferes  de  gens  de  quelque  dtat 
qu  ils  soient  qu'ils  aiment  les  chiens.' 

The  French  work,  entitled  '  Le  Roy  Modus,'  by  Quillaume-le- 
Noir,  has  long  been  considered  a  curious  volume  relative  to  the 
early  history  of  field  sports  in  France.  So  likewise  has  the 
treatise  written  at  the  dictation  of  Charles  IX.,  called  *  La  Chasse 
Royale.' 

*  The  Book  of  St.  Albans'  is  a  well-known  and  ancient  work  on 
hunting.  Dame  Julyan  Bemers  was  its  author.  In  the  *  Book 
of  Hunting,'  she  professes  to  teach  *  gentyle  persons  the  manner 
of  huntyng  for  all  manner  of  beastes,  whether  they  be  beastes 
of  venery,  or  chase,  or  rascall.'  Many  of  her  precepts  are 
couched  in  rhyme.  The  following  extract  shows  the  seasons  at 
which  various  animals  are  to  be  hunted  :— 

*  Marke  v.cll  the  seasons  followyng. 
Tpne  of  grece  beginneth  at  Mydsomer  day, 
And  tyll  Holy  Roode  day  lasteth  as  I  you  say, 
The  season  of  the  Foxe  fro  Nativitie 
TvU  the  Annunciation  of  our  Ladv  free. 
Season  of  the  Ro  bucke  at  Easter  shal  b^yn, 
And  tyll  Michelmus  lasteth  nye  or  she  blyn. 
The  season  of  the  Ro  beginneth  at  Michelmus, 
And  it  shall  endure  tyll  it  be  Candlemus. 
At  Michelmus  beginneth  the  huntyng  of  the  Hare, 
And  lasteth  till  Midsomer,  there  will  no  man  it  spare, 
Tlie  season  of  the  Wolfe  is  made  in  eche  countrie. 
At  the  season  of  the  Foxe,  and  evermore  shall 4>e. 
The  season  of  the  Bore  is  from  the  Nativitie 
Tyll  the  Puryfycacion  of  our  Lady  so  free : 
For  at  the  Nativitie  of  o\ir  Lady  so  sweet 
He  mav  finde  where  he  goeth  \mder  his  feet. 

3a2 
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Bothe  in  woodes  and  fieldes,  come,  and  other  frute. 

When  he  after  foode  maketh  any  sute. 

Crabbes  and  ake  comes,  and  nuttes  there  they  grow, 

Hawes  and  hepes,  and  other  things  inow  ; 

Tht  tyll  the  Puryfycacion  lasteth,  as  ye  may  see, 

And  maketh  the  Bore  in  season  to  bee ; 

For  while  the  frute  may  last  his  time  is  never  past.' 

There  is  a  great  number  of  works  on  hunting  and  field-sports 
to  be  found  among  the  literary  treasures  of  Spain,  Many  of 
them  remain  in  manuscript  till  this  hour,  and  are  likely  to  do  so 
for  ages  to  come.  There  are  two  works  in  the  library  of  Madrid 
which  treat  of  hunting  in  connexion  with  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  and  in  which  are  depicted  in  glowing  colours  the  state 
of  the  chief  provinces  before  the  wild  animaiis  were  completely 
subdued  in  them.  In  popular  tales,  ballads,  and  romances,  we 
find  constant  allusions  made  to  hunting,  as  an  aristocratic  kind 
of  amusement. 

About  1360,  we  have  a  treatise  on  Hunting,  in  three  books^ 
vrritten  under  the  direction  of  King  Alfonso  II.  of  Spain,  by  his 
chief  huntsman.  It  treats  of  the  kind  of  hounds  to  be  used, 
their  various  diseases,  and  the  modes  of  training  them  for  different 
hunting  exploits,  and  of  the  localities  where  game  of  all  kinds 
was  to  be  found.  The  work  was  published  by  Argote  de  Molina, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  editor, 
containing  several  stories  relative  to  lion-hunts  and  bull-fiehtsi 

There  is  likewise  a  work  written  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Castile,  on  Hunting,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  1400,  still 
in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Barcelona.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  subject  at  considerable  length. 

We  find  many  curious  particulars,  relative  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  hunting,  scattered  up  and  down  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  early  voyagers  and  travellers  in  Europe  in  the  firstperiod 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  in  those  belonging  to  EtoUand 
and  Belgium.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuir  many  advda* 
turers  made  their  way  to  the  East  and  to  the  African  continent^ 
stimulated  partly  by  the  love  of  gain,  derived  from  the  high  prices 
then  given  for  the  skins  of  wUd  animals,  and  partly  by  a  spirit  of 
religious  propagandism,  and  partly  by  a  sheer  love  of  excitement 
and  adventure.  Almost  the  sole  bond  of  interoouse  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  then  civilized  wreck  of  the  Boman  empire 
and  the  savage  life  which  surrounded  it  on  every  side  was  through 
the  medium  of  the  huntsman's  sports,  in  the  shape  of  skins,  ivory, 
the  feathers  of  birds,  &c.  &a  It  was  chiefly  from  the  aooounts 
given  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  travellers,  joined  to  those  given 
by  the  French  adventurers,  Kutillus  Cladius  Numentinus,  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  Bishop  of  Aculfe,  in  the  sixth,  and  the  monk 
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Hetton,  in  the  ninth,  whom  Charlemagne  sent  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  singular  combination,  called  the  Green 
PirateSy  took  its  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy.  The  commanders  of  this  formidable  maritime  and  pre- 
datory flotilla,  were  Siger  of  Bruges,  Gerard  of  Courtrai,  and 
Wimer  of  Boulogne;  and  one  of  the  leading  features  in  their 
projects  of  adventure  was  to  open  up  and  consoUdate  to  them- 
selves the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  East 

In  one  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  travels  of  a  Belgian 
adventurer,  in  the  ninth  century,  we  find  him  saying,  *  We  have 
penetrated  the  deserts  of  the  Eastern  world,  cut  oflF  the  heads  of 
lions,  trampled  under  foot  the  serpents  and  reptiles  of  the  desert^ 
and  put  our  lives  often  in  great  jeopardy;  but  we  have  succeeded 
in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  good  and  true  faith,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  far-spread  and  distant  regions.  The  reflection  of 
this  is  our  sole  happiness  and  reward/ 

We  find  in  many  of  the  Chronicles  of  France  constant  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  of  hunting  among  the  several  semi-barbarouB 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  constant  appeals  made, 
both  to  popes  and  kings,  to  induce  them  to  send  such  missionaries 
among  them  as  might  be  instrumental  in  civihzing  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  favourite  wild  sports  and  pastimes. 
There  is  a  memorial  still  extant,  which  was  sent  to  Charlemagne 
by  a  body  of  merchants  and  several  ecclesiastics,  praying  him  to 
enable  them  to  establish  themselves  among  a  large  section  of  the 
wandering  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  more  remote  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  memorial,  amongst 
otliLT  things,  states,  that  the  inhabitants  in  these  districts  are 
duploral)ly  ignorant  and  savage, — ^totally  unacquainted  with  any 
principles  of  religion,  and  inveterately  attached  to  a  wandering 
and  predatory  mode  of  life ;  that  these  several  countries  abound 
witli  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  animals,  whose  peltries  are 
exceedingly  valuable ;  and  that  if  friendly  relations  could  be  once 
firmly  established  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
ready  outlet  for  these  valuable  products  of  the  chase,  they  would 
then  soon  be  in  such  a  social  position  as  would  fit  them  for 
domestic  and  religious  instruction  and  improvement.  And  we 
are  told  that  the  emperor  took  a  lively  interest  in  furthering  the 
object  of  the  memorialists,  and  gave  orders  to  his  oflScers  of  state 
to  attend  sedulously  to  all  the  suggestions  of  those  who  were 
interesting  themselves  in  such  a  praiseworthy  undertaking.* 

About  a  couple  of  centuries  after  this  period  we  meet  with 
another  historical  incident  of  the  same  complexion,  relative  to  A 
memorial  forwarded  by  some  ecclesiastics  in  the  south  of  France 

*  Chronicles  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  36.     1601. 
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to  the  pope,  praying  his  holiness  to  send  some  active  and  enter- 
prising missionaries  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  where  there 
was  a  numerous  population  U\Hng  entirely  by  hunting  and  rapine^ 
and  who  were  completely  destitute  of  all  religious  knowledge 
It  is  particularly  urged  by  the  petitioners,  that  persons  should 
be  appointed  to  this  duty  possessed  of  more  or  less  skill  in  the 
modes  of  capturing  wild  animals,  of  tried  courage,  and  indomi- 
table perseverance,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  successiidly 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  inhabitants.  They  should  like- 
wise make  a  point  of  teaching  these  savage  people  the  more 
modern  arts  of  taking  animals  of  the  chase;  for  this  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  more  settled  habits  of  domesticity  among  them, 
and  would  induce  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  religious  know- 
ledge. 

Hunting  became,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the  standing  political 
and  social  grievances  of  several  nations  of  Europe.  The  desola> 
tion  created  by  our  own  William  the  Conqueror's  fondness  for 
the  sport,  laying  waste  the  country  to  the  extent  of  thirty  milea^ 
is  mentioned  by  many  historians,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Pope 
in  his  *  Windsor  Forest,' — 

' in  ages  past, 

A  dreary  desert  and  a  gloomy  waste. 
To  savage  beasts  and  i>avagc  lords  a  prey, 
And  thmgs  more  furious  and  severe  than  they.' 

Walter  Mapes  says,  that '  the  Conqueror  took  away  much  land 
from  God  and  man,  converting  its  use  to  wild  beasts  and  the 
sport  of  dogs,  demolishing  thirty-six  mother  chiux^hes,  and  drawing 
away  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  and  towns,  measuring 
together  fifty  miles  in  compass.' 

Strutt  tells  us  that  huntmg  was  reduced  to  a  regular  science  in 
the  days  of  our  Edward  IL  He  Ukewise  informs  us  that  when 
ladies  accompanied  the  gentlemen,  it  was  usual  to  draw  the 
game  into  an  inclosure,  that  the  ladies  might  see  it  from  tem- 
porary stands,  though  they  often  joined  in  the  sport,  and  shot  at 
the  animals  with  arrows  and  cross-bows.  The  killing  of  the  stag 
was  an  honour  reserved  for  the  lady  of  highest  raSc  In  fac^ 
hunting  at  this  period  in  England  chiefly  consisted  in  shooting 
the  deer  with  arrows  or  cross-bows  in  the  forests  and  parks.  In 
one  plate  given  by  Strutt,  we  have  ladies  huntmg  by  tnemselveSy 
blowing  the  horn,  and  mounted  on  horses,  as  gentlemen  are  now. 
The  huntere  carried  horns  suspended  from  their  necks.* 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  London  of  *  riding  on  horseback, 
and  hunting  with  my  Lord  Mayor's  hounds,  when  the  common 
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hunt  goes  out,  is  a  very  ancient  right,  and  is  ridiculed  in  a 
popular  ballad,  published  in  D'Urfey's  *  Pills  to  Purge  Melan« 
choly/     The  following  stanzas  are  extracted  from  it: — 


'  Next  once  a  year  into  Essex  a  hunting  they  go; 
To  see  'em  pass  along,  O  'tis  a  most  pretty  show; 
Through  Cheapside  and  Fenchurckstreet,  and  so  to  Aldgate  p\unp; 
Each  man  with  's  spurs  in  's  horse's  side,  and  his  back-sword  across 
his  rump. 

'  My  lord  he  takes  a  staff  in  hand,  to  beat  the  bushes  o'er; 
I  must  confess  it  was  a  work,  he  ne'er  had  done  before; 
A  creature  bomiceth  from  the  bush,  which  made  them  all  to  laugh; 
My  Lord,  he  cried,  a  harCy  a  harey  but  'a  proved  an  Essex  calf. 

*  And  when  they  had  done  their  sports,  they  came  to  London  where  thej 

dwell, 
Their  faces  all  so  torn  and  scratch'd,  their  wives  scarce  knew  them 

well; 
For  'twas  a  very  great  mercy,  so  many  'scap'd  alive, 
For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  out,  they  brought  home  again  but  five.' 

The  strict  rule  of  the  church  was  against  the  religious  orders 
indulging  in  the  amusements  of  hunting;  but  in  spite  of  this 
a  vast  number  of  that  body  indulged  in  them.  Long  before  the 
Reformation,  we  find  satirical  attacks  upon  them  on  account  of 
their  excessive  fondness  for  field-sporta  In  Chaucer's  *  Canter- 
bury Tales,'  he  often  gives  them  a  blow  in  passing.  His  monk 
is  thus  described: — 

*  An  outrider,  that  loved  venery; 

A  manly  man,  as  ben  an  abbot  able, 

Many  a  daintie  horse  had  he  in  stable. 

#  #  *  *  « 

*  He  gave  not  of  the  text  a  puUid  hen, 

That  saith  that  Hunters  be  not  holy  men. 

#  «  *  •  # 

*  Therefore  he  was  a  prickasoure  (a  hard  rider)  aright; 
Greihounds  he  had  as  swifb  of  foule  of  flight; 

Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
^\'ad  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  would  hd  spare.' 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  establishment  of  the  ait 
of  printing,  and  the  general  promulgation  of  more  enlightened 
principles  of  social  and  political  philosophy,  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  wild-sports  became  considerably  modified  and  chsmged. 
This  result,  however,  was  more  observable  in  the  States  of  the 
Old,  than  in  those  of  the  New  World — the  name  noyr  given  to 
the  entire  Ajiierican  continent.  In  European  kingdoms,  the 
laws  relative  to  hunting  undenvent  many  important  alterations; 
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and  the  general  notion  became  prevalent,  after  the  revival  of 
letters,  among  legislators,  that  such  laws  ought  to  be  firamed 
more  in  consonance  with  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of 
communities,  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  It  b^me  clearly 
seen,  by  speculative  lawgivers,  that  the  hunting  life  per  96  was 
not  susceptible  of  any  great  range  of  improvement;  that  where  it 
was  tenaciously  and  exclusively  followed,  as  a  settled  means  of 
subsistence,  in  preference  to  other  occupations,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  &;c.,  no  advance  in  the  arts  and  civilization  of 
life  could  be  made.  In  fact,  man  in  the  Old  World  had  now 
outlived  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  chase;  and  more  varied 
scenes  of  enterprise  were  opened  out  to  his  daily  increamng 
knowledge,  refinement,  and  improved  habits  of  life. 

The  hunting  literature  which  sprung  out  of  this  fresh  and 
powerful  impetus  to  capture  wild  animals,  in  unknown  countries^ 
was  not  of  a  studied  character  to  amuse,  but  was  adapted  to  stimu* 
late  the  conmiercial  and  trading  spirit,' by  the  love  of  gain  and 
the  hope  of  conquest.  As  one  solitary  adventurer  after  another 
came  back  to  Europe  from  the  Far  West,  he  published  some  brief 
notice  of  the  results  of  his  discoveries;  and  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
surprisingly  extensive  field  there  was  now  opened  up  for  the 
practice  of  the  chase,  with  a  view  to  personal  aggrandizement 
and  wealth.  Many  of  these  hunting  recitals  have  now  perished, 
or  are  mouldering  in  the  large  libraries  of  the  Continent^ 
unknown  and  unheeded;  but  they  were  influential  in  their  day, 
and  the  real  forerunners  of  modem  civilization  and  discoveiy. 
And  at  the  present  moment,  when  everything  belonging  to  the 
New  World  is  attracting  intense  interest  in  the  mmds  of  all 
reflecting  men  of  Europe;  and  when  the  United  States,  in  par- 
ticvJar,  have  now  become  the  second  in  point  of  wealth,  liberty, 
and  improvement,  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  reflect  upon  the  apparently  insignificant  causes  of  this 
rapid  advancement,  and  to  trace  back  those  early  epochs  of  the 
modem  republic's  history,  when  its  now  fertile  fields  were  known 
only  to  the  cunning  and  adroit  Indian  and  European  hunter, 
and  its  cities  and  towns,  only  as  the  marked  outposts  for  the 
exchange  of  their  spoils,  for  gewgaws  and  ornaments  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Many  of  these  hunting  publications  made  their  appearance  in 
France  and  Spain.  Though  fugitive  in  their  character,  they  yet 
excited  local  and  often  general  interest  for  the  day.  They 
commonly  gave  a  most  romantic  and  glowing  account  of  the 
great  abundance  of  sport;  the  modes  and  devices  which  the 
natives  of  this  new  world  took  for  the  capturing  of  ftnimalB ;  of 
the  nature  of  the  rivers,  and  of    the  singular  facilities  they 
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frequently  oflfered,  from  the  character  of  their  shores,  for  making 
excursions  into  the  adjoining  country ;  and  above  all,  these 
writers  depicted  the  lucrative  business  that  might  be  estabUshed 
by  pursuing  the  art  of  hunting  upon  a  systematic  and  extended 
plan,  so  that  large  quantities  of  various  sorts  of  skins  might  be 
obtained,  and  transported  to  European  markets,  where  they 
invariably  brought  high  prices.  These  were  the  ordinary  topics 
of  which  such  productions  consisted  ;  and  they  assumed  all  kinds 
of  forms;  sometimes  letters,  sometimes  voyages,  sometimes 
travels,  and  sometimes  simple  narratives  descriptive  of  the 
capture  of  particular  animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  otter,  &a,  with 
which  these  newly  discovered  regions  abounded. 

But  leaving  these  more  prominent  and  public  results  of 
hunting  and  sports,  let  us  cast  a  retrospective  eye  on  the  mere 
literature  springing  out  of  the  exciting  pursuits  of  the  chasa 
In  our  own  country,  we  have  TuberviUe's  work,  in  1575,  entitled 
*  The  Booke  of  Faulconrie,'  written  in  verse  ;  and  appended  to  it 
is,  *  The  Noble  Art  of  Venerie.'  And  perhaps  at  a  prior  date  to 
this,  we  have  the  celebrated  ballad  of  *  Chevy  Chase,'  a  compound 
of  sporting  and  warlike  sentiments.  There  has  been  so  much 
written,  however,  on  this  piece,  by  antiquarian  critics,  that  we 
refrain  from  enlarging  on  the  subject. 

*  The  Book  of  Hunting,'  under  the  name  of  CJascoigne,  is  a 
curious  and  rare  production.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the 
cutting  up  of  the  deer,  after  being  killed,  *  We  are  not  to  take 
away  the  brisket  bone,  as  far  as  ever  I  could  see,  but  cleave  the 
sides  one  from  the  other  directly  from  the  place  of  (essay  unto 
the  throat.  There  is  a  little  gristle  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of 
the  brisket,  which  we  call  the  Raven's  bone,  because  it  is  cast  up 
to  the  Crowes  or  ravens  which  attend  hunters.  And  I  have  seen 
in  some  places  a  raven  so  woont  and  accustomed  to  it,  that  she 
would  never  fayle  to  croake  and  cry  for  it  all  the  while  you  were 
breaking  up  the  deere,  and  would  not  depart  till  she  had  had  it' 
There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  made  by  Ben  Jonson  to  this  pas- 
sage, in  his  drama  of  *  The  Sad  Shepherd/  but  our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  insert  it 

The  following  works  have  an  earlier  date  than  those  we  have 
just  named.  Joseph  Haselwood  wrote  his  *  Treatises  of  Hawking^ 
Hunting,  &c.,'  in  1486;  *The  Shepherd's  Hunt'  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1517 ;  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1544,  printed  *  A  Carroll 
of  Hunting ;'  *  The  Book  of  Hawkynge,  Hunting,  &c.,'  printed 
by  William  Powell,  dates  in  1570  ;  Christopher  Barker  published 
in  London,  in  1 582,  '  The  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie ; '  we  have 
William  Gryndall's  '  Hawking,  Hunting,  FowUng,  and  Fishing/ 
in  1596  ;  Richard  Surflet  wrote  *  A  Collection  of  Pieces  on  the 
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Hunting  of  the  Hart,  Wild-Boar,  &c./  in  1700 ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  William  Copland,  a  well-known  printer,  published 
*TheBookeof  Hawking,  Huntynge,  &a  ;'  Gervase  Markham 
wrote  his  *  Gentleman's  Academie,  in  1595,  which  is  chiefly 
based  on  '  The  Book^of  St.  Albans."  Markham  recommends  that 
strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  certain  astrological  appear- 
ances in  all  hunting  excursions  and  field-sports;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  breeding  of  dogs  for  the  purposes  of  the  chasa  On 
this  topic,"  he  says,  '  that  the  breeding  of  these  a-nimals  should 
be  commenced  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sign  Aqua/riua  or 
Chmini,  '  for  it  is  held  among  the  best  sportsmen  of  the  land, 
that  the  whelpes  which  are  engendered  tmder  these  two  signs 
will  never  go  mad,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  Htter  will  have  at 
least  double  so  many  dogge  whelpes  as  the  opposite  sezea'  In 
the  author's  '  Coimtrey  Contentment'  he  says,  '  Hunting  is  there 
a  curious  search  or  conquest  of  one  beast  over  another,  pursued 
by  a  natural  instinct  of  enmitie,  and  accomplished  tiy  the 
diversities  and  distinctions  of  smells  onlie,  whereas  nature^ 
equalie  deviding  her  cunning,  giveth  both  to  the  o£fender  and 
offended  stranger  knowledge  both  of  offence  and  safe^/ 

^The  Gentieman's  Becreation'  was  published  in  London,  in 
1677;  and,  in  1691,  Sir  Thomas  Cackaine  wrote  his  'Short 
Treatise  on  Hunting.'  He  tells  us  that  he  had  been  a  zealous 
and  practical  sportsman  for  upwards  of  fifty-two  years ;  and  that 
his  book  was  the  result  of  long  experience. 

In  France  the  literature  of  hunting  and  field-sports  was 
cultivated  with  great  zeal  and  taste.  The  'De  CanibuB  et 
Venatione  libellus,'  of  Michel  Angelo  Blondus,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1544,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  About  ten  years 
after  this,  we  have  two  works  on  the  Chase  published  at  Jraris^ 
with  numerous  plates,  but  without  any  name  to  either.  They 
both  treat  of  hunting  in  the  ordinary  style  of  the  sport  as 
followed  in  France  ;  but  enter  more  into  details  as  to  field-eports 
in  Brittany  and  Normandy.  Both  works  deal  in  astrological 
predictions,  and  give  several  examples  of  hunting  omevia, 
observed  among  the  niml  population  in  many  districts  of  France. 

The  pathetic  poem  of  '  La  Complainte  du  Cerf,'  by  William 
Bouchet,  was  written  about  the  same  period,  and  has  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  French  critics.  The  work  entitled 
*  Errores  Venerei,'  appeared  at  Paris  in  1589. 

Several  years  afterwards,  we  have  the  work  of  Jacques  de 
Fouilloux  on  ^  Fauconnerie,'  published  at  Paris  in  1580.  It  has 
always  maintained  a  high  character  among  French  sportsmen. 
Francis  Pomey,  a  Jesuit,  pubhshed  at  Lyons,  *  Traits  de  laVenerie^ 
et  de  la  Fauconneric,'  in  1694.  lliis  is  considered  an  able  work 
of  the  kind.     That^f  Signer  du  Salnove,  entitled  *  La  Venerie 
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Royale/  was  published  at  Paris  in  1700,  and  treats  of  all  the 
various  modes  of  hunting  followed  in  France. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there  were  several 
works  on  hunting  pubhshed  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  and  Poland.  Most  of  these  treatises  are  in  Latin,  and 
are  partly  historical,  and  partly  descriptive  of  the  various 
modes  of  pursuing  wild  animals,  such  as  the  boar,  the  wolf,  and 
the  bear,  known  among  European  nations.  We  have  not  fallen 
in  with  any  productions  of  a  light  and  humorous  character, 
relative  to  the  chase,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  are 
several  such,  only  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
these  sections  of  the  continent  prevents  access  to  them.  We 
have  seen  a  few  Swedish  songs  on  hunting,  but  cannot  speak  as 
to  their  merit. 

Works  of  a  legal  character  on  hunting  and  field-sports  are 
very  numerous,  both  in  oiu-  own  country  and  on  the  continent. 
The  work  published  at  Spiers,  in  1605,  is  a  curious  one.  Among 
several  other  questions,  it  has  the  two  following: — Quid  sit 
venatio  et  quotuplexi  Utrum  venatio  liceat  derids?  In 
answer  to  the  second  of  these  questions,  it  argues  that  clergymen 
ouglit  not  to  be  allowed  to  breed  dogs;  they  may  fish,  becaiise 
angling  is  a  more  tranquil  amusement  than  hunting;  that  hunting 
is  too  expensive  for  them;  that  venison  is  a  too  luxurious  and 
heating  a  diet  for  their  use ;  and  that  the  cruelty  and  danger 
of  hunting  sports  are,  on  the  whole,  unbecoming  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  clergy.  The  work  called  'Corpus  Juris  Vena- 
torio  Forestalis  Romano- Germanici,'  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
1702,  and  contains  a  vast  body  of  lore  on  the  entire  subject  of 
hunting. 

There  were  many  works  published  on  sporting  subjects  during 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  Mr.  Beckford  wrote  his 
'  Thou<,^hts  on  Hunting,'  in  1781.  He  likewise,  in  the  same  year, 
]Mil)lisheil  his  *  Essays  on  Hunting.'  About  the  same  time, 
Williimi  Blane,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  sent  his  *  Essays 
on  If  anting'  from  the  press,  in  which  he  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  pleasures  derived  from  sporting  exercises.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  hunting  in  the  Mogul 
empire.  In  addition  to  these  works,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Samuel 
p,.rro,i's  book,  '  On  the  Hunting  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons' 
(1 71^7;.  A  short  time  after  this,  we  have  *  The  Hare;  or,  Hunting 
Incompatible  ^vith  Humanity;  written  as  a  stimulus  to  youth 
towards  a  proper  treatment  of  animals.'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Daniers 
work,  '  On  Hunting  and  Field-sports,'  was  pubhshed  in  two  large 
volinnus,  (juarto;  and  contained  a  vast  body  of  information  on 
the  8ul)jt'ct,  both  historical  and  practical 

On  the  Continent,  also,  we  have  several  sporting  works  in 
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the  eighteenth  century.  Antoine  Gaffet  published  his  *  Nouveau 
Traits  de  Venerie/  at  Paris,  in  3742;  and  i^e  have  at  the  same 
place,  in  1771,  La  Bruyerre's  '  Les  Buses  du  Braconage  mises  k 
D^couvert;  ou,  Mdmoires  et  Instructions  sur  la  Chasse  et  le 
Braconage/    Moratin,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  wrote  a  work,  called 

*  Diana/  a  short  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  on  the  Chase,  in 
1755.  Gratius  Faliscus  wrote,  at  Amsterdam,  his  *  Cynegeticon/ 
in  1728;  which  was  translated  into  English,  by  Charles  Wyse^ 
in  1754;  and  Elinrich  published,  at  St  Petersburg,  in  1797,  his 

*  Origin  and  Progress  of  Eussian  Hunting  Music;'  a  curious  and 
original  work. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Somerville  published  his 
well-known  poem  on  the  'Chase/  one  of  the  very  best  produo 
tions  on  the  subject  in  any  language.  It  is  written  from  the 
life,  and  contains  many  vivid  descriptions  of  the  actual  pursuit 
of  wild  animals: — 

*  The  CHASE  I  sing,  hounds,  and  their  various  breed, 
And  no  less  various  use.     O,  thou  Great  Prince! 
Whom  Cambria's  tow'ring  hills  proclsdm  their  lord. 
Deign  thou  to  hear  my  bold,  instructive  song. 
While  grateful  citizens,  with  pompous  shew. 
Rear  the  triumphal  arch,  rich  with  the  exploits 
Of  thy  illustrious  house;  while  virgins  pave 
Thy  way  with  flowers,  and,  as  the  Royal  Youth 
Passing  they  view,  admire,  and  sigh  in  vain; 
While  crowded  theatres,  too  fondly  proud 
Of  their  exotic  minstrels,  and  shrill  pipes. 
The  price  of  manhood,  hail  thee  with  a  song. 
And  airs  soft- warbling;  my  hoarse-sounding  horn 
Invites  thee  to  the  chase, — the  sport  of  kings; 
Image  of  war,  without  its  guilt.* 

The  followdng  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  a  genuine 
huntsman,  on  starting  with  his  hounds  in  the  morning:— 

'  Hail  gentle  dawn!  mild,  blushing  goddess,  hail; 
Rejoic'd  I  sec  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way. 
And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  dei)end. 
Farewell,  Cleora!  here,  deep  sunk  in  down, 
Slumber  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amused, 

me  other  joys  invite; 

The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked 
Their  matins  chaunt,  nor  brook  thy  long  delav; 
My  courser  hears  their  voice; — see  there!  with  ears 
And  tail  erect,  neighing,  he  paws  the  ground; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  redd'ning  eyes, 
And  boils  in  everv  vain.' 

About  the  same  period,  we  have  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons,' 
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Thomson,  describing  the  last  moments  of  the  stag,  after  a  long 

chase: — 

< He  stands  at  bay, 

And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 

The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face; 

He  groans  in  anguish;  whilst  the  growling  pack, 

Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest, 

And  mark  his  beauteous  chequered  sides  with  gore.' 

In  more  recent  times,  we  have  the  same  subject  treated  of  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  *  Lady  of  the  Lake:' — 

*  The  antlered  monarch  of  tha  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste; 
But  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew  drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  8nufi*ed  the  tainted  gale; 
A  moment  listen' d  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear' d, 
And  stretching  forward  free  and  fair, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-var.* 

Hunting  has  been  celebrated  in  popular  songs  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  European  history.  We  meet  with  them  in  Scandi- 
navian and  Icelandic  poetry,  as  well  as  in  the  languages  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  In  England  we  had  no  great  stock  of  songs 
on  the  cliase  till  the  last  century.  They  are  now,  however, 
pretty  numerous,  and  are  keenly  relished  by  vast  masses  of 
people  who  never  perhaps  saw  a  hunt  of  any  kind.  These 
are  sportsmen  by  sympathy.  In  the  daily  metropolitan  supply" 
of  ballads  from  the  Seven  Dials,  and  other  kindred  local- 
ities, one  of  the  staple  commodities  is  made  up  of  hunting 
and  sporting  songs.  Many  of  these  productions  possess  a 
good  deal  of  lyrical  merit;  but,  in  general,  they  are  below 
the  literary  standard  of  the  great  majority  of  angling  songs. 
There  is  an  ob\'ious  cause  for  this  totally  irrespective  of  the 
comparative  poetical  talent  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
tlie  two  sorts  of  rural  amusements.  Hunting  is  all  active,  stir- 
ring, wild  excitement.  The  contemplative  faculties  are  com- 
pletely overlaid  by  the  rush  of  ungovernable  and  reckless  tur- 
bulence ;  and  the  description  given  of  the  chase,  if  literaUy 
dwelt  upon  in  a  song,  affords  few  of  the  materials  for  feel- 
ing and  sentiment.  Hunting  is,  in  this  respect,  essentially  of 
the  earth,  earthy.     It  is  more  diversified  in  its  phases  than  the 
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sport  of  angling ;  but  then  the  man  sitting  on  or  sauntering 
along  the  banks  of  a  running  and  purling  stream^  is  privileged 
to  commune  with  nature  around  him,  and  to  philosophize  on 
anything  he  chooses,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains,  or  sky,  or 
landscapes,  that  may  present  themselves  to  his  senses.  The 
hunter  cannot  poetically  clothe  his  materials  in  the  same  man- 
ner. His  pleasures  vent  themselves  in  short  ejaculations — they 
are  too  impetuous  to  be  retained  and  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
^  Tally  0  I'  or  the  '  Hark  forward  T  become  his  common  poetical 
watch-words.  It  would  be  as  much  out  of  nature  to  represent 
the  huntsman,  when  galloping  impetuously  after  a  fox,  or  an 
Indian  sportsman  with  a  couple  of  lions  just  at  his  elbow,  con- 
templating and  descanting  on  the  beauties  of  external  scenery, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  realize  the  great  feat  of  the  hunting 
razor,  advertised  some  years  ago,  which  promised  to  enable  a 
man  to  shave  himself  with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  when  riding 
at  full  speed  in  a  steeple-chase.  The  fact  is  that  the  rhyming 
sportsman  and  the  rhyming  angler  are  placed  in  very  different 
circumstances;  they  have  antagonistic  elements  to  deal  with,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  by  possibility  produce  the  same  resolta 

And  in  conformity  with  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  have 
often  noticed  the  great  superiority  of  American  and  Indian 
himting  songs  over  those  of  our  own  country.  The  reason  of 
this,  too,  is  obvious.  The  foreign  poetical  warbler  has  more  of 
the  grand  and  subUme  in  nature  about  bim;  his  mind  is  familiar 
with  loftier  metaphors  and  figures,  and  he  can  throw  more 
energy  and  vigour  of  thought  into  his  lines  than  the  songster 
who  is  confined  to  more  civilized  and  cultivated  regions.  To 
track  the  ferocious  tiger  in  an  Indian  jungle,  or  to  bunt  a  herd 
of  wild  cattle  in  a  boundless  prairie,  are  exploits  that  have  more 
of  poetical  sentiment  about  them  than  killing  a  fox  in  England  €tr 
hunting  a  hare  in  a  turnip  field.  Most  of  the  writerB  who  have 
given  us  accounts  of  the  great  fur  establishments  in  the  New 
World,  mention  the  surprising  effects  the  common  hunting  songs 
exercise  over  the  adventurous  trapper  as  he  wends  his  way 
through  the  desert  wilds  of  the  countiy.  Th^  seem  to  be  tihe 
stay  and  prop  of  his  soul,  and  animate  Inm  to  Hercolean  laboms 
and  enterprises. 

At  the.  commencement  of  this  century,  'The  M^^Uiaa 
Science ;  or  Fox-Hunting  upon  System,'  was  published  This  has 
been  a  standard  book  among  sportsmen  to  the  present  boar. 
Colonel  Cook's  'Observations  on  Fox-Hunting*  vppesiTed  in 
1826,  and  displayed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
practical  detaila  The  well-known  'Nimrod,'  (Mr.  C.  Apperkj,^ 
commenced  his  'Tours'  in  1824,  and  for  many  yean  excnnaea 
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gieat  influence  oa  the  art  of  himfcuig  and  fidydq[KVtB  of  aU  kdnda 
Col^Mi^  Hawker's  works  have  gabiM  mndt  oelefatiW  in  sportiM 
ardea  The  estaUishmaEit  of  the  'Sportn^  Maeasone/  in  179C 
laid  the  foundatioiL  tor  maay  aUe  papers  aa  fiel£^portB ;  and  ifei 
xnanagenMnity  of  ktte  jeans^  ^Z^^'^*  Toxfiurd,  haa  been  maiked  hj 
great  judgment  and  ahiittjr.   Tbecelmvebeenmaaij^ayaiqieiior 


papm  on  sporting  tcmes  published  in  ita  pages  from  the  pena  of 

~TanT  ^eoTsr,  K  B*****y  and  oti»r  eontnbalaBa 
Scrope 8  ^Deer  StiJUdng*  is  a  modem  and  aUe  work  of  tia  kinidt 


lioard  Lennox,  Hi 


«nd  ia  highly  eharactenstio  of  the  inteUectoaL  and  r*^^***?^ 
sportsmaEL 

We  must  alao  cast  an  eye  to  alaigecbMaof  wodcaiiludihacfv 
within  the  last  fifty  years  been  poibfisked  botk  keie  and  in 
Amarica^  nank^,  books  of  trsfeb^  containdng  long  naiiatif?ea 
and  dissertations  ooi  sporting  and  hontuig  in  dhhmt  and  iwaa 
paratiTely  Uttle  known  res^na  of  the  g^bba  ItiaawdtknMai 
met  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  our  nmpaoqpiired  taaEit0iiea  of 
India  were  first  Tisited  by  qporting  tonnslB^  wfaoy  fbll  of  eoDoila* 
ment  for  marvellous  feats  of  dazbg^  stiiidc  inko  watraddon 
grounds  and  took  the  tiger  and  the  elephant  in  the  chasa  Oar 
possessions  at  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  have  been  ecjnally  under 
obligations  to  the  same  rovii^  and  adventorons  spirit  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  no  nnoonmon  thing  for  childien  to  be  seism 
m  the  very  streets  of  Cape  Town,  at  wid-dayy  mid  camed  o£F  to 
the  jungle  by  the  prowbi^  animab  of  the  farest;  bnt  now  no 
such  catastrophes  are  known  within  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  of  the  same  locafity.  This  signal  ehaim  is  due»  in  a 
great  measure^  to  enterprising  sportsmen,  who  have  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  beaten  bad:  the  nerds 
of  ravenous  and  sav2i^  occupants  of  those  fine  and  fertile 
lands.  Even  the  Cape  missioBariea  have  had  to  act  in  the 
double  character  of  divines  and  hunters,  in  order  to  keep  their 
footing  and  gain  the  great  ofejeet  of  their  aicdnoQS  laboois  and 
sacrifices.  And  the  same  tinz^  Buqp  be  rourked  of  Aniericatt 
adventure  The  &mous  expedStion  ef  Lewis  and  Qsifce  to  Iks 
Bocky  Mountains,  some  years  ago^  was  mndertaksD  at  iht  jmgmA 
request  of  a  par^  of  amateur  roorisawp  of  one  of  the  Stales  sff 
New  England,  who  had  themselves  penetraiod  in  usaich  of  flHsa 


to  nearly  the  foot  of  these  lofty  elevaiioaa    Indeed 
most  lively  and  heartHStirring  hooka  ot  ftrnwda  wUcb  hafe  i 
firom  tlie  Ameriean  press  owe  the  greater  part  of  Aeir  i 
to  the  feats  of  hunting  and  sporting  wU/A  wm  sowlaii 
We  cannot  pass  over  llie  satiriecd  pertion  of  MBrti^g 
The  sportsman's  peet£ar  amusementsasemorevarisct  sod 
a  richer  vem  for  humorous  ueseiiptien  tJMSft  the  angwr  s^ 
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within  the  last  fifty  yean,  there  have  been  written  in  Hat 
ooontry  some  first-fate  woiIls  of  a  satirical  kind  on  field-qwiti 
genendly.  The  talent  for  drollery  whidi  has  been  embodied 
in  some'  of  our  lighter  sketches  of  this  kind  is  aatonidiiiig; 
sach,  for  example,  as  thoee  series  of  papers  which  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  in  '  The  New  Monthly  Magazine*  on  *  Cockmj 
Sportsmen/  and  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  in  another  popular 
periodical,  under  the  title  of  *  Soapy  Sponge  8  Sporting  Tool' 
These  productions  are  true  to  Ufe,  and  roll  to  ovCTflowfng  ividi 
the  genuine  spirit  of  refined  caricature  and  ridicule.  TheFrenck 
and  Americans  have  attempted  something  in  the  same  line ;  bat 
they  are  both,  as  far  our  knowledge  extends,  at  an  immeasoiaUe 
distance  from  the  productions  of  our  own  island. 

We  have  found  in  hunting  literature  many  epitaphs  on  the 
memory  of  zealous  followers  of  the  chase.  Most  <^  those  in  the 
English  language  that  have  Csdlen  in  our  way,  are  coached  in 
such  a  spirit  of  unbecoming  lerity,  that  we  refirain  from  dweUing 
on  them.  We  shall  insert  one,  howev^,  of  the  least  objedioii- 
able  on  this  score,  from  our  collection. 

On  Geokge  Dixox, 

(A  noted  Bix-Runter.) 

*  Stop  passenger !  and  thy  attention  fix  on 
That  true-bom  honest  fox-hunter,  Greorge  I>ix<Mi ; 

Who,  after  eighty  years  unwearied  chase. 
Now  rests  his  bones  within  this  hallowed  place. 
A  gentle  tribute  of  applause  bestow, 
And  give  him  as  vou  pass  one  tally-ho ! 
Early  to  cover,  brisk  he  rode  each  mom. 
In  hopes  the  brush  his  temples  might  adorn ; 
Tlie  view  is  now  no  more,  the  chase  is  past. 
And  to  an  earth,  poor  George  is  run  at  last !' 

Wo  cannot  omit  a  few  observations  on  artistic  representations 
of  hunting,  and  wild-sports  generally.  This  is  an  interesting 
topic,  but  too  comprehensive  to  be  fully  treated  of  in  this  paper. 
There  axe  drawings  of  hunting  scenes  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  Thebaid ;  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  tomb  of  Rotei  at  Benihassan,  which 
points  out  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans^  of 
entangling  wild  animals  by  drawing  nets  around  them.  A 
modern  writer  observes,  that  *  amidst  all  the  neglect  of  perspec- 
tive which  characterizes  Egyptian  art,  there  is  wonderful  q>irit 
and  character  in  the  drawings  of  the  dogs,  and  the  a-niTnals  which 
they  are  attacking/*     There  are  no  representations  of  hunting 

*  Kcnrick*s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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the  hippopotamus  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  they  are  very  commonly 
met  with  in  the  tombs  of  the  Thebaid,  most  beautifully  executei 

In  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  other  cities  in  Italy  and 
France,  there  are  still  found  upon  the  walls  representations  of  thd 
hunting  of  wild  animals ;  and  on  the  ornamental  portions  of 
churches  in  the  south  of  Europe,  many  of  these  pictorial  figures 
are  distinctly  visible  even  at  the  present  hour.  Some  ecclesiastical 
embellishments  on  cathedrals  have  representations  of  stag-himt* 
ing,  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era.  There  are 
very  elegant  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  whicll 
himting  figures  are  portrayed ;  and  the  general  representations 
of  Fauconry,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  on  walls 
and  buildings  of  various  kinds  in  Italy,  are  very  common.* 

On  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  we  find  hunting  scenes  occupying  a  very  conspicuous 
position.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  artists  took 
up  sporting  topics  with  great  spirit  and  efifect.  The  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painterswere  Ukewise  happyin  theirtreatment  of  the  same 
subjects.  Paul  Rubens  has  many  pictures  representing  the  chase; 
Among  Wouvermans'  productions  we  recognise  *  The  Hunter's 
Return/  and  the  '  Council  of  Sportsmen,'  as  signal  efiforts  of 
artistic  genius.  The  French  and  the  English  artists  occupy  a 
respectable  position  in  the  same  field  of  pictorial  enterprise. 

Hunting  and  sporting  subjects  have  been  caricatured  with 
great  effect,  both  as  a  vehicle  of  conveying  political  and  religious 
opinions,  and  as  throwing  ridicule  on  sportsmen  themselves. 
Representations  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  found  among 
the  remains  of  Egyptian  art,  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
which  have  lately  been  engraved  at  Milan,  and  some  copies  have 
been  imported  into  this  country.  Caricatures  of  hunting  and 
lumters  have  been  discovered  also  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
of  the  date  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries.  After  the 
revival  of  the  arts,  the  Dutch  took  the  lead  in  these  droll 
sketches.  The  earliest  productions  of  this  school  we  have  met 
with,  are  some  whimsical  caricatures  bearing  the  date  of  1556, 
engraved  at  Amsterdam ;  they  are  full  of  genuine  fun.  There 
are  a  few  French  prints  of  this  kind,  well  conceived,  which  date 
from  tlie  days  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  representing  the  political 
intrii^iies  of  some  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  day# 
AVe  have  likewise  fallen  in  with  a  few  caricatm'es  of  the  first 
revolution,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  and 
^Miraheau,  are  represented  as  hunting  royalty  and  legitimacy, 
^\  itli  a  savage  ])ack  of  hounds.     These  are  very  coarse  specimens 

*  llistoirc  de  i'Art,  Paris,  3  vols,  folio. 
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of  the  art ;  but  in  fair  keeping  with  the  bloody  spirit  which 
called  them  fortL 

There  are  a  few  Italian  and  Spanish  sketches  of  a  humorous 
kind,  on  hunting  topics,  but  they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  ordinary  collections  of  paintings  and  engravings.  The  Italian 
productions  we  have  seen  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Spanish. 

Tlie  English  were  not  early  in  the  field  of  caricature  generally; 
but  since  they  did  set  their  hands  to  the  work,  they  have  made 
ample  amends  for  their  tardiness,  both  in  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  their  productions.  In  this  line  they  have  hitherto  excelled 
all  nations  in  the  deep  refinement,  and  ease  of  their  humour. 
There  are  a  few  sporting  caricatures  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.;  but  this  kind  of  artistic  talent  was  not 
fully  developed  till  tlie  latter  end  of  the  last  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  centiu:y.  The  fertile  imagination  of  Gilliay 
took  sporting  topics  under  Ins  especial  care,  to  convey  political 
and  party  feelings  and  opinions.  His  productions  are  veiy 
numerous  and  spirited.  We  have  liis  'Hounds  Finding;' 
*  Hounds  in  Full  Cry;'  'Finding  the  Hare;'  'The  Death  of 
the  Corsican  Fox;'  and  a  vast  number  of  other  sketches^  which 
produced  no  small  interest  in  their  day,  and  which  display  a 
genius  admirably  adapted  to  this  line  of  artistic  represen- 
tation. George  Cruikshank  and  Seymour,  as  well  as  other 
artists,  have  laboured  successfully  in  the  same  field.  Seymour's 
sketches  are,  however,  principally  confined  to  the  humorous 
descriptions  of  sportsmen  themselves;  but  they  are  by  far  the 
best  we  have  in  the  same  line  for  wit  and  drollery. 

The  love  of  hunting  and  field-sports  is  a  powerfiil  and  an 
almost  indestructible  impulse  in  the  English  character.  We  can 
see  it  displayed  in  every  phase  of  society,  from  the  regal  drawing* 
room  to  the  low  tippling  stews  of  Field-lane  and  the  Mint  The 
great  mass  of  the  current  literature  of  Avild-sports  is  understood 
and  relished  by  all  at  first  sight  No  previous  education  is 
requisite  to  feel  its  power  and  influence.  The  scholar  of  the 
ragged-school  can  enter  into  the  subject  with  as  fair  a  stock  of 
knowledge  and  sentiment,  as  the  intellectual  and  refined  scholar 
of  Eton  or  Harrow.  Sing  a  hunting  song  to  a  company  of 
cockneys,  who  can  scarcely  distinguish  a  fox  from  a  cat^  or  tell 
which  end  of  a  musket  to  place  to  their  shoulder,  and  you  will 
recognise  as  hearty  cheers  and  as  anient  and  genuine  enthusiasin 
as  can  be  found  among  tlie  sporting  dons  at  Melton  Mowbray  in 
the  priniest  part  of  the  season.  And  the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able in  rural  hfe  in  England.  At  the  sound  of  the  huntsman's 
buglo,  the  ploughman  leaves  his  plough,  the  carter  his  team,  and 
the  shepherd  his  fiock,  to  mix — on  temis  of  pt»rfect  equality — 
with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  in  the  exhilarating  enjoyments  of 
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the  chase.  Even  in  the  days  of  Oppian,  England  was  celebrated 
for  its  liimting  skill  and  prowess.  He  tells  us  that  the  best 
hounds  were  bred  here,  the  best  horsemen  found,  and  that  tho 
horses  were  the  most  enduring  for  the  chase. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inherent  desire  for  sporting  excitement, 
and  of  the  indefatigable  means  adopted  to  procure  it,  we  shall 
cite  the  case  of  a  sportsman,  once  well  known  in  London,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  aged  members  o£ 
metropolitan  hunting  circles.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
there  lived  in  this  city  a  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  who  was  clerk  to  an 
attorney.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  in  the  north  of  England;  but  having  imprudently  married 
one  of  his  father's  servants,  he  was  turned  out  of  doors,  with  no 
other  fortune  than  a  southern  hound  big  with  pup,  and  whoae 
offspring,  from  that  time,  became  a  source  of  amusement  to  hinu 
With  half-a-dozen  children,  as  many  couples  of  hounds,  and  two 
hmiters,  did  Mr.  Osbaldeston  keep  himself,  family,  dogs,  and 
horses,  upon  an  income  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  This,  too,  waa 
effected  in  London,  without  running  into  debt,  or  ever  wanting  a 
good  coat  on  his  back.  To  explain  this  seeming  impossibility,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  hours, 
he  acted  as  an  accountant  for  the  butchers  of  Clare  Market,  who 
paid  him  in  offal;  the  cleanest  morsels  of  this  he  selected  for 
himself  and  family ;  and  with  the  rest,  he  fed  his  hounds,  which 
were  kept  in  the  garret.  His  horses  were  lodged  in  his  cellar, 
and  fed  on  grains  from  a  neighbouring  brewhouse,  and  on 
damaged  com,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  a  com-chandla:, 
whoso  books  he  kept.  Once  or  twice  in  the  season  he  hunted; 
and  by  giving  a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  farmers  over  whoao 
iXiounds  he  sported,  he  secmred  their  good  will  and  protection; 
and  several  gentlemen,  knowing  the  economy  of  his  hunting 
establishment,  connived  at  his  sporting  over  their  grounds. 

And  whence  arises  all  this  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  a  man, 
brought  up  in  luxury  and  ease,  voluntarily  encounter  hardships^ 
fatigue,  and  danger,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  or  in  ^e 
frozen  regions  of  the  north,  when  he  might  much  easier  spend  hift 
time  in  the  soft  and  bewitching  pleasures  of  St.  James's,  and  the 
Palais  Royal  ?  Why  does  he  leave  all  his  books,  and  his  refined 
tiujtes  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  plunge  himself  headlong  into 
the  rough  company  of  the  hunting-stables  and  the  dog-kennel? 
The  reason  is  plain — the  cause  obvious.  It  is  nature  asserting 
l^r  ])rerogative.  There  is  an  instinct  in  our  constitution  for 
stirring  and  active  out-door  amusements — a  primary  element  in 
relation  to  uncultivated  nature,  and  its  untamed  inhabitants — 
wiiich  nothing  can  extinguish.  Tliis  instinct  maybe  impaired 
lor  a  time  by  the  refinements  and  artificial  habits  of  social  life^ 
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but  it  is  always  lying  in  the  back  ground,  ready  to  exercise  its 
functions  whenever  a  sufficiently  powerful  stimulant  is  applied. 
Let  the  proper  chord  be  struck,  and  the  polished  courtier  leaves 
his  drawing-room,  the  tailor  bis  shop-board,  and  the  scholars 
their  teacher,  and  riot  in  the  ravishing  delights,  in  all  their  pris- 
tine simplicity  and  raciness. 

We  well  remember,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  after  the  late 
General  Jackson  returned  from  the  celebrated  siege  of  New 
Orleans,  that,  at  a  public  entertainment  given  to  him  in  some 
part  of  the  American  Union,  he  said,  among  other  things  (we 
quote  from  memory),  *  England  has  used  us  ill  from  first  to 
last ;  but  after  aU,  she  ha^  conferred  upon  us,  as  a  race,  some 
signal  advantages.  And  among  these,  I  mention  the  ardent 
and  passionate  desire  for  hunting  and  wild-sports  which  animates 
the  vast  bulk  of  our  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  States.  We 
have  been  taught — and  we  have  been  apt  scholars,  too — ^to  use 
the  rifle ;  not  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  heads  oflf 
squirrels  in  the  forests,  but  for  taking  off  the  ranks  the  British 
officers  who  have  invaded  our  shorea  Had  we  not  been  such 
good  marksmen  in  our  wilds  and  prairies,  we  should  not  have 
taught  our  enemies  such  a  severe  and  so  salutary  a  lesson  as  we 
have  recently  done.  I  would  conjure  you,  my  friends,  not  to  let 
your  rifles  rust.  They  are  first-rate  instruments  for  extending 
your  power  and  consolidating  your  liberties.'  The  same  senti- 
ments were  expressed  some  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
by  the  late  Mr.  Windham.  On  some  members  sneering  at  fox- 
hunting squires,  he  told  the  House,  that  the  country  would  not 
have  had  such  a  numerous  corps  of  distinguished  officers,  fit  fof 
any  act  of  necessity  and  daring,  no  matter  to  what  part  of  the 
globe  they  might  be  called,  had  they  not  been  previously  trained 
to  dash  down  a  hill  as  steep  as  a  house  side,  at  full  speed,  in 
pursuit  of  the  chase.  And  there  is  soimd  practical  wisdom  in 
these  opinions.  For  let  us  look  at  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
and  the  groat  human  family  at  this  moment  Why,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  it  is  a  rank  wilderness.  It  has  to  be  cleared,  not 
only  of  its  noxious  weeds,  but  of  its  savage  occupants,  before  there 
can  be  a  home  for  man  or  an  altar  reared  on  which  to  pay  his 
hom«age  to  his  creator.  If  ever,  then,  these  savage  wastes  are  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  become  the  abodes  of  our  descendants,  where 
science,  and  peace,  and  religion,  shall  dwell  in  safety,  it  will  not 
be  by  eradicating,  but  by  guiding  and  controlling,  the  innate 
imj^ulse  of  our  nature  for  the  sports  of  the  forest  and  the  field. 
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Art.  IX. — Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Churchwarden  of  St.  Paul's ,  Wilton-place,  relative  to  Popish 
Practices  at  the  said  Church.  With  the  Adjudication  of  hia 
Lordship  and  Archdeacon  Sinclair.    London :  Charles  Westerton, 

2.  Morning  Advertiser.     May  1st  and  2nd,  1854, 

3.  Uailg  Xews.     May  4th  and  8th,  1854. 

4.  Examiner.     April  22nd,  1854, 

It  is  curious,  and  yet  saddening,  to  study  the  effects  producecj 
upon  the  human  mind  by  a  non-religious  civilization.  By  a 
patliological  law,  intense  inflammation  borders  upon  and  subsides 
into  mortification ;  and  by  an  analogous  law  of  social  pathology, 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  unimbued  with  the  element  of 
spiritual  religion,  seems  to  indicate  that  condition  in  which  th^ 
human  mind,  not  only  breeds  all  the  monsters  of  superstition,  but 
^Iso  by  a  coincident  process  subsides  into  the  dead  stagnation  of 
imbolief.  Superstitions,  like  the  bees  of  the  poetical  fictions, 
-while  they  sting  society  to  madne^,  deposit  their  lives  in  the 
wound.  Thus  the  great  classic  nations  of  antiquity  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  civilization  at  the  time  when  the  sacrifices  were 
the  most  solemn,  (and  yet  when  Cicero  expressed  his  wonder  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  did  not  burst  into  laughter  when  they 
passed  one  another  in  the  streets,)  and  when  Juvenal  indulge4 
that  tacit  derision  on  the  whole  religious  system  of  his  oay, 
which  has  found  a  vocal  echo  in  the  admiration  of  every  suc- 
ceed ing  age.  So  the  infidelity  of  France,  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  became  instinct  with  such  strange 
vitality  and  fecundity,  followed  close  on  the  Augustan  age  of  heir 
jiatioiial  literature ;  anil  in  our  own  lands  the  dire  times  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  era  of  Shakspeare,  and  even 
witnessed  the  glories  of  Milton  and  Bunyan,  of  Baxter  and 
Howe,  of  Newton  and  Bacon.  A  high  but  partial  civilization 
seems  to  supply  the  exact  social  conditions  under  which  super* 
stition  becomes  so  intensified  as  to  exhale  its  religious  element, 
and  to  leave  as  the  residuum  only  the  dregs  of  absurdity  and 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  infidelity. 

No  small  portion  of  British  society  are  affording  at  this  moment 
a  ])aiiiful  illustration  of  this  law.  While,  as  we  hope,  a  spirit  of 
true  religion  is  increasingly  pervading  the  more  thoughtful  classei^ 
of  (Hir  fellow-countrymen,  the  element  of  superstition — first  stimu- 
lant and  then  stupefying — is  permeating  those  sections  of  society 
which,  in  common  parlance,  would  be  designated  the  most  civil* 
ized,  and,  through  them,  distilling  down  to  that  more  populous 
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stratum  which  is  only  related  to  it  by  a  spirit  of  sendle  and 
monkeyish  imitation.  The  Oxford  tracts  showed  no  want  of 
subtlety;  but  they  effected  a  total  monopoly  of  that  Quality 
among  the  churchmen  on  whom  they  operated.  No  moral  beings 
can  be  imagined  more  starkly  denuded  of  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  the  species  than  the  high  and  dry  tractarian  clergy, 
and  the  still  drier  if  not  higher  bones  to  which  they  prophesy. 
If  we  might  imagine  such  an  instrument  as  an  intellectual  air- 
pump,  both  these  classes,  clerical  and  laical,  might  well  be  con- 
ceived of  as  infant  mice  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  for 
an  ecclesiastical  experiment  In  this  late  invasion  of  the  citadel 
of  evangelical  simplicity  and  truth,  it  is  not  perhara  the  main 
body  of  the  foe  that  does  the  greatest  execution.  We  question 
if  the  chief  mischief  is  not  effected  by  the  sharp-shooting  scouts 
who  lie  off  at  a  distance  from  the  wings,  and  the  meaner  recruits 
who  find  admission  into  the  beleaguered  fortress  in  the  dii^ruise 
of  pedlars, — ^men  who  traffic  in  trinkets,  and  bribe  with  base  coin. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  Bishop  of  London  of  a  direct  betrayal 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  yet,  who  has  done  more  than  he  (b 
promote  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  Church  of  England  f 
Even  a  hireling  shepherd  may  keep  the  fold  in  the  absence  of 
the  wolf;  but  he  has  taught  the  sheep  to  stray,  and  encouraged 
his  subordinates  to  do  the  same ;  and  when  those  of  the  flock  who 
were  more  scantily  endowed  mth  instinct  have  fallen  over  the 
precipice  of  popery,  he  has  affected  a  gaze  of  astonishment  at 
the  catastrophe,  though  shrewd  observers  see,  or  think  they  see^ 
in  his  face  a  stereotyped  wink  of  connivance  while  laughing  in 
his  lawn  sleeves,  he  chuckles  to  his  peccant  charge,  'Not  so,  my 
sons,  not  so/  His  lordship  has  never  been  legally  convicted  of 
pecuniary  malversation ;  but  the  disclosiues  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
convnice,  if  they  do  not  convict ;  and  men  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  business  and  finance  must  have  felt  some 
astonishment  when  they  saw  the  Bishop  of  London  returning  his 
income  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  a  given  amount 
before  a  stone  'was  laid  on  the  Paddington  estate,  which  is  now  a 
city  of  palaces,  and  returning  that  income  as  smaller  by  five 
hundred  iK)unds,  when  his  own  hand  had  signed,  if  our  recoUee* 
sion  serves  us  rightly,  about  two  thousand  leases. 

Everybody  will  recollect  the  celebrated  charge  at  St  Paul's 
which  furnished  us  with  a  subject  in  these  pages  some  years  ago, 
in  which  his  lordship  laid  down,  with  nautical  nicety,  die  points 
of  the  compass  which  his  clergy  ought  devoutly  to  fiu»  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  ser\4ce.  Our  readers  will  recollect  his  grave 
directions  as  to  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  the  flowers  on  the  altar, 
and  the  candles  which  he  permitted,  but  which,  with  a  character- 
istic regard  for  the  main  chance,  he  forbade  to  be  wasted  by 
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combustion.  The  turmoil  which  these  regulations  occasioned 
cannot  have  been  forgotten,  nor  the  recanting  compromise  iu  the 
matter  of  the  surpHce,  by  which  he  raised  himself,  at  least  in 
one  respect,  to  the  '  bad  eminence'  of  Cranmer.  His  lordship's 
more  recent  acts  are  quite  of  a  piece  with  such  consisteat 
precedents,  and  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detaiL 

The  antics  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bennett  at  the  Church  of  SU 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader,*  However  acceptable  they  might  have  been  to  the 
aristocratic  attendants  of  the  church,  their  unseemliness  produced 
a  similarly  unseemly  result  on  the  ruder  protestantism  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  scenes  of  riot  occurred  which  led  to  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Bennett  It  is  ever  thus  with  the  abuses  of  corrupt 
corporations.  Disregarding  the  voice  of  admonition,  and  rampant 
wdth  the  power  with  which  they  have  broken  down  the  fences  of 
consistency  and  order,  they  pursue  their  career  until  'their 
iniquity  is  found  to  be  hateful,'  and  revolution  does  that  which 
reform  had  failed  to  effect  Mr.  Bennett  was  dislodged,  and  th« 
favour  of  a  dowager  countess,  highly  qualified,  of  course,  to 
regulate  the  appointments  and  the  functions  of  the  clerffji 
translated  him  without  the  tedium  of  a  quarantine  to  tn# 
vicarage  of  Fromo.  Here  he  at  once  developed  those  tendencies 
which  illustrate  the  maxim  of  Horace, 

*  Ca?lum  non  animum  mutant,  Ac* 

Tlie  Protestant  inhabitants  of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridm^ 
Rupposed  that  they  had  got  rid  of  Popish  observances  by  ^« 
fiismissal  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  The  stodt 
was  prolific.  *  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.'  The  honourable 
and  reverend  Mr.  Liddell,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth^ 
Riiccoedod  to  the  ministry,  and,  unfortunately,  to  the  practices  of 
Mr.  Bennett  Now  this,  like  other  churches,  has  its  church- 
wardens ;  how  far  these  functionaries  have  a  locus  stcmdi  under 
the  New  Testament  constitution  of  a  Christian  chut>ch  we  will 
not  now  stay  to  inquire.  Not  finding  any  allusion  to  their  functiont 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  or  even  in 
the  })rospective  allusions  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  their  existence  to  a  clerical  error.  However  this  may 
be,  the  superinduced  function  seems  not  to  be  without  its  advaib- 
tages,  as  we  find  here  a  Mr.  Charles  Westerton  as  one  of  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Paul's,  who,  like  Abdiel,  'faithful  found  among 


*  At  tho  time  wlicn  this  gentleman's  displays  were  in  their  falleffloresoeiioik 
we  heard  uf  a  Koniau  Catholic  who  assured  his  priest  that  if  he  would  attsnj 
the  sen  ice  he  wouKl  be  much  gratified,  to  which  the  priest  calmly  repliec^  '  No- 

bir,  i  di)  nut  like  mock  turtle. 
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the  faithless'  stands  forth  as  a  sound,  sensible,  and  yet  courteouB 
Protestant,  in  the  midst  of  his  passive  colleagues,  his  Romanizing 
pastors,  and  his  conniving  diocesan. 

Mr.  Westerton  (a  name  not  to  be  mentioned  without  an  honest 
tribute  of  respect)  commenced  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
superstitious  observances  of  the  church  with  which  he  was 
officially  connected  by  a  temperate  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  After  alluding  to  his  lordship's  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  obnoxious  practices  of  that 
gentleman  had  been  continued  by  his  successor.  In  doing  so  he 
was  obviously  precluded  from  all  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  felt,  as  everybody  knows,  that  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Prayer-book,  and  that  its 
legislator  is  not  Christ,  but  Cranmer.  Confined  within  these 
conventional  limits,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  only  resource 
of  the  rubric.  Of  this  formula  our  readers  will  need  no  expla- 
nation. They  will  know  without  our  aid  that  it  constitutes  what 
may  be  called  the  bye-laws  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  latter  being 
a  portion  of  an  act  of  parliament  designed  for  the  universal  regu- 
lation of  religious  worship  in  these  realms.  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Gorham  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  coincides  with  the  common  sense  of  every 
unprejudiced  student  in  designating  this  book  as  an  intentional 
compromise  between  papists  and  Protestants,  adapting  the  super- 
stitions of  the  one  to  the  corruption  of  the  other,  while  retaining 
pnough  of  the  'incorruptible  word'  to  preserve  the  seething 
mixture,  swayed  over  by  the  magic  sceptre  of  a  monarchy  from 
utter  putrefaction. 

Of  this  resource  Mr.  Westerton  makes  the  best  he  can.  He 
represents  that  all  those  parts  of  the  service  which  should  be  read 
with  a  loud  voice  are  mumbled  by  the  priest  with  a  manifest 
intention  that  they  should  not  be  heard,  and  many  of  them  thus 
delivered  by  the  priest  and  choristers  with  their  faces  to  the  altar 
and  their  backs  to  the  congregation.  So  also  whatever  passages  of 
the  service  are  ordered  by  the  rubric  to  be  said,  repeated,  pro- 
nounced, &;a,  are  chanted  by  the  priest  and  the  choir.  The 
churchwarden  next  adverts  to  the  communion-table,  and  thus 
contrasts  the  orders  of  the  rubric  with  the  practice  of  Sti 
Pauls : — 


20.  *  The  table  at  the  commu- 
nion time  hax-ing  a  fair  white  linen 
cloth  u])on  it,  shall  stand  in  the 
hodyofthe  church,  or  /;*  the  chan- 
cel, where  morning  and  evening 
prayers  are  appointed  to  be  saiii. 


20.  'JVb  table  is  provided,  but 
instead  of  it,  an  elaborately -can'od 
oaken  altar,  precisely  like  those 
used  in  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 
and  chapels,  and  like  them  covered 
with  rich  velvet  "  antependia,"  or 
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And  the  priest  standing  at  the 
north  side  of  the  table  shall  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  the  collect 
following,  the  people  kneeling.* 


"  altar' ' — cloths,  of  colours  varying 
with  the  seasons,  embroidered  with, 
monograms,  fleurs  de  lis,  and  other 
devices  in  silver  and  gold.* 


*  At  certain  seasons  veils  of  rich  embroidered  lace  and  bouquets  of 
flowers,  the  choicest  that  can  be  procured,  are  crowded  in  profusion  on 
and  about  it :  every  niche  of  the  reredos  on  each  side  and  above,  is 
occupied  with  plants  of  the  Camellia  Japonica,  and  "  flours  immor- 
telles," and  evergreens  deck  the  main  body  of  the  church  itself. 

*  Vain  and  sad  sight,  indeed,  my  lord,  when  we  reflect  that  these 
expensive  floral  displays  have  been  hitherto  paid  for  out  of  the  offertory 
money,  collected  while  the  following  or  similar  sentences  were  being 
rend  by  the  priest : — 

*  Giveahm  of  thy  goods,  and  never  turn  thy  face  from  any  poor  man^ 
and  thefa^e  of  the  Lord  shall  not  he  turned  from  theeJ* 

In  addition  to  these  observances,  Mr.  Westerton  notices  a 
number  of  genuflexions,  incurvations,  and  other  histrionic  acts, 
which,  together  with  the  elaborate  music,  compensate  to  those 
attendants  who  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  operas  and  panto- 
mimes, or  feed  the  taste  of  those  who  come  fresh  from  the  one 
performance  to  the  other.  Mr.  Westerton  further  notices  the 
solemnprocession  with  which  the  Eucharistic  elements  are  brought 
from  the  vestry  into  the  church,  placed  upon  a  credence  table 
imknown  to  the  rubric,  and  handed  thence  to  the  oflftciating 
ministers  with  all  manner  of  popish  antics.  He  cites  the  acts  of 
Elizabetli  and  Charles  II,  in  condemnation  of  these  practices, 
and  calls  upon  the  bishop  with  the  most  respectful  earnestness  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  offensive  exhibitions. 

Pending  an  interval  required  by  a  matter  of  form,  Mr, 
Westerton  addressed  an  official  letter  to  Mr.  Liddell,  setting 
forth  the  same  complaints,  to  which  the  following  reply  wa^ 
returned  : — 

*  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  which 
yoii  forwarded  to  me  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  without  passing  any 
coniiiient  upon  it,  I  must  leave  you  to  take  such  a  course  as  you  think 
proper. — Your's,  *  BoBEET  LlDDELL.' 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Westerton  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  It  is  right  to  say  that  this  memorial,  though  printed 
for  the  sake  of  obeying  a  mere  formality,  was  not  published  when 
it  was  sent  to  the  bishop.  This,  however,  his  lordship  erroneously 
assumes  in  liis  reply,  and  his  mistake  is  distinctly  corrected  in  a 
subsequent  letter  from  the  churchwarden  : — 

*  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th 
instant,  to  which  I  will  pay  due  attention.     In  the  meantime  I  think 
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it  x)ropor  to  toll  you,  thiit  it  was  your  duty,  as  church\irarden,  to  prefer 
vour  complaint  to  mc  in  the  fii'st  instance,  instead  of  printings  and 
puMishing  it  first,  and  then  calhng  my  attention  to  it  affcenrards.  By 
this  improper  and  disresi>ectful  course  of  proceeding,  you  have  in  effect 
taken  the  matter  out  of  my  hands,  and  apjHialed  to  another  tribunal, 
which  has  no  h^gal  authority,  without  waiting  for  wy  decision,  whom 
am  (sic)  the  ])ro])er  judge  in  such  cases. — I  am,  Sir, 

*  Mr.  CharU^s  Westerton.  C.  J.  LoxDo:^.* 

Having  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Westerton  appealed  afresh  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  com- 
plaining of  Ids  loraship's  delay,  and  entreating  nis  lordship  s  inters 
positioiL     The  bishop's  curt  reply  is  as  follows  :-— 

*  Sir, — When  a  charge  is  brought  against  a  clergyman,  it  is  my 
custom  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it,  and  not  to  decide 
upon  it  till  1  have  both  sides  of  the  case  before  me,  and  have  takea 
time  to  form  my  judgment. 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  act  otherwise  in  the  present  instance. — ^I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

*  Mr.  AVesterton.  C.  J.  LoifDOir.' 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Westerton's 
reply  to  the  bishop's  apostolic  note  : — 

*  But,  my  lord,  assuming  it  ]X)ssible  to  rebut  facts  which  Mr.  Liddell 
has  not  ventured  to  deny,  why  have  they  not  been  rebutted  during  the 
four  weeks  they  have  been  before  your  loi'dship  ?  Tlie  charges  sub- 
mittiMl  to  your  lordship's  notice  are  not  facts  diiHcult  of  proof,  bat  on 
the  contrary,  arc  all  psitent,  committed  in  the  full  blaze  of  opoi  day,  in 
defiance  of  a  mihl  remonstrance,  and  in  the  full  face  of  a  whole  parish, 
impatient  of  a  Uonianizing  process  which  they  abhor,  and  indignant 
that  their  complaint,  through  their  only  legitimate  organ,  is  treated  if 
not  with  contumely,  at  leitst  with  unreasonable  and  nnnccessary  delay. 

*  My  lord,  twenty-four  hours  would  have  put  your  lordship  in  po§- 
session  of  the  evidence  of  a  whole  parish,  and  yet  five  weeks  have  beeft 
sufficed  to  elapse.* 

The  next  sta^  in  this  proceeding  is  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  ]\[r.  Liddell  himself,  represented  on  the  title-page  as  having 
been  published  nndor  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  On 
its  api>oarance  the  churchwarden  wrote  to  the  bishop,  inquiring 
if  he  had  sanctioned  the  publictttion  of  that  documenti  after 
having  rebuked  even  the  printin/j  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Westerton  to  himself.  To  this  appeal  tho  bishop  returned  the 
following  reply : — 

*  Mr.  Liddell's  letter  to  me  was  printed  with  my  consent.  As  yoQ 
had  th()u»^ht  i)roper  to  ]>rint  your  chain's  against  him  htfore  you  sab- 
mitted  them  to  me,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  the  printing  of 
his  answer  aftvr  he  had  sent  it  to  mc.  Both  parties  are  now  on  the 
same  footing,  and  1  will  proceed,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  do  what  is  right ; 
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but  I  have  other  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  this,  and  I  must  take 
my  time.     I  shall  not  be  driven  to  any  precipitate  course  of  proceeding.* 

At  length  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  a  full  reply  to  the 
memorial  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  and  perhaps  a  more 
Jesuitical  document  was  never  published.  He  first  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  charge  on  the  ground  that  the  observances  com- 
plained of  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  not  by  Mr. 
Liddell ;  and  thus  excepts  against  the  recentness  of  the  complaint 
without  reference  to  its  subject  matter,  while  the  one  is  an 
accident,  and  the  other  is  an  essential, — if  indeed  any  formulary 
or  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  considered  ad 
essential,  when  all  are  tossed  together  in  a  storm  of  dissension, 
compared  with  which  sectarianism  itself  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  uniformity.  The  bishop  notices  Mr.  Westerton's  com- 
plaints in  their  order,  and  mentions  first  the  procession  from  the 
vestry,  marshalled  in  Romish  style,  followed  by  a  second  act 
consisting  *  in  a  solenm  procession  of  the  clergy,  each  bearing 
with  pomp  and  ceremonyone  or  more  of  the  vessels  used  in  the 
offices  of  the  church.'  The  bishop's  reply  leads  us  to  lament 
that  Cambridge  students  who  rise  to  be  the  tutors  of  noblemen's 
sons,  and,  through  a  dissertation  on  a  Greek  particle,  to  be 
bishops,  should  not  have  been  taught  the  first  elements  of  reason- 
ing. The  bishop  says,  *  with  regard  to  the  first  matter  objected 
to,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  custom,  in  itself  decent,  is  to  be 
considered  a  peculiarly  Romish  custom  because  it  is  observed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  do  not  know  whether  to  regard  thid 
as  an  identical  proposition,  or  what  is  called  the  reductio  ad 
absrtrdtim.  If  the  practice  is  notoriously  observed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  evidently  not  a  ^peculiarly  Romish 
custom.'  Whether  it  is  *  in  itself  decent,  must  be  determined  by 
a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  as  indicated 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  which  the  bishop  makes  not  the 
slightest  reference.  Crucifixes  might  be  placed  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  desk ;  the  Host  might  be  elevatea  before  a  prostrate 
crowd,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of  London  might  still  hold 
good,  *  that  a  custom  in  itself  decent  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
lyecidiarly  Romish  custom  because  it  is  observed  in  the  church 
of  Rome.'  His  lordship's  indulgence  evidently  opens  a  wide  door 
to  every  folly  and  fanaticism  of  poperv. 

With  respect  to  the  bowings,  genuflexions,  and  gesticolations^ 
his  lordship  first  alledges  Mr.  Liddell's  denial  of  the  fact  This 
brings  the  matter  to  a  very  simple  issue,  either  Mr.  Liddell  or 
Mr.  Westerton  is  guilty  of  open  and  palpable  falsehood,  for  the 
observances  which  form  the  matter  of  the  accusation  are  con* 
tinually  witnessed  by  both  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  the 
truth  lies.    The  churchwarden  denounces  them  before  the  publia 
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who  are  present  at  every  service ;  Mr.  Liddell  denies  them  to  the 
bishop,  who  is  never  present  on  any  occasion.  The  public  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  judging  between  the  two;  but  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  instances  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  his  lordship, 
while  he  declares  his  disapprobation  of  the  practices,  states  thai 
he  has  not  the  power  to  suppress  them,  and  refers  the  com* 
plainants  to  the  consistorial  court.  This  opens  rather  a  new 
view  of  the  subject.  It  suggests  the  question,  What,  after  all,  is 
the  use  of  a  Bench  of  Bishops  ?  It  is  a  very  expensive  luxury. 
Is  there  any  one  compensatory  end  it  answers  ?  To  regard  it 
collectively  as  a  depository  and  safeguard  of  any  particular  set 
of  principles  or  opinions  would  be  absurd,  as  it  contains  among 
its  members  representatives  of  all  the  diversities  of  religiou9 
opinion  from  evangeUcal  dissent  to  stolid  popery.  As  little  do 
individual  bishops  appear  able  to  repress  what  they  consider  un- 
authorized doctrine  and  practice  in  their  respective  dioceses,  but 
refer  a  complainant  against  popish  practices  to  the  Consistorial 
Court :  What  need  then  of  the  middle  men,  the  bishops  ?  Why 
not  retain  the  said  court,  enlarging  its  powers  if  that  should  be 
found  necessary,  and  get  rid  altogether  of  the  bishops,  with  all 
their  greed  and  their  grotesqueness,  their  pride  and  their  foolery? 
Before  proceeding  to  the  next  topic,  we  must  not  omit  one 
characteristic  injunction  respecting  genuflexions  and  gesticula- 
tions. '  The  rule  to  be  followed,'  the  bishop  says,  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  *  is  not  to  use  outward  marks  of  reverence  in  an 
ostentatious  or  singular  manner,  80  as  to  avxsken  suspicion  ani 
call  forth  observation!  Was  ever  Jesuitism  more  palpable  or 
jnore  disgusting?  He  virtually  says,  *  Practise  what  observances 
you  please,  so  that  they  escape  observation,  and  do  not  lead 
others  to  suspect  what  you  really  are,  and  what  you  truly  mean.' 
To  suggest  an  example.  Suppose  some  curate  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  bow  and  cross  himself  at  the  mention  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  should  persuade  his  congregation  to  do  the  same.  In 
such  a  case,  there  being  nothing  ostentatious  or  singular  in  the 
outward  mark  of  reverence,  and  the  practice  bein^  univenal, 
awakening  no  suspicion  or  observation,  the  bishop  would  obviously 
sanction  it ;  for,  after  enunciating  the  law  just  mentioned,  he 
adds — *  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  stricter  rule 
than  this/  It  is  indeed  indisputable  that  the  Church  of  England^ 
is  at  present  so  constituted  that  every  variety  of  doctrine  is  taught 
from  its  pulpits,  and  the  utmost  absurdity  of  superstitious  cere- 
mony is  practised  within  its  walls;  insomuch  that  the  substitution 
of  *  dancing  dogs'  for  '  dumb  dogs,'  would  make  the  satire  of 
John  Milton  applicable  to  the  *  evil  times'  and  *  evil  tongues'  on 
which  we  have  fallen.  Indeed  since  this  article  was  commenced^ 
a  notable  illustration  of  this  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
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Drummond  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  honourable  memba^ 
alluded  to  one  bishop,  who,  after  having  placed  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  the  hands  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orden^ 
declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  absolution  in  the  Chria* 
tian  church ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  relative  of  his  own,  anotheo^ 
prelate,  after  going  through  the  ceremony  of  ordainine  hinti^ 
affirmed  the  utter  insignificance  of  his  right  of  ordination,  to 
which  the  young  cleigymen  quaintly  repfied,  'That  it  was  % 
pity  he  had  not  been  previously  informea  of  that  fact^  as  that' 
information  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
journey/*  In  short,  the  dioceses  of  Great  Britain  now  ixm^ 
stitute  a  kind  of  multiplied  heptarchy:  each  is  an  imperium  in 
imperio  i  and  Doctor  JBlomfield  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  anarch 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chao& 

The  right  reverend  anarch  next  comes  to  the  subject  (xf 
intoning  the  service.  He  says,  '  It  is  well  known  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  this  mode  of  performing  divine  service  in  pariah 
churches.  I  expressed  my  dislike  of  it  in  my  charge  of  1842  $ 
and  all  I  can  say  in  its  favour  is,  that  I  had  rather  hear  the 
prayers  well  intoned  than  badly  read.  But  whether  I  haVtr 
authority  to  forbid  it  is  a  different  question;  and,  if  I  had,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  compliance  with' 
my  prohibition.  If  a  cleigyman  thinks  fit  to  read  in  a  single 
tone,  I  cannot  prevent  him  from  doing  so.*  •' 

On  the  bishop's  dictum  that  he  mid  rather  hear  the  prayeni 
well  intoned  than  badly  read,  the  ^  Examiner*  observes,  *  The 
Right  Reverend  prefers  clever  foolery  to  clumsy  sensa'  This 
may  at  first  sight  strike  the  reader  as  a  legitimate  animadver- 
sion ;  but  in  this  instance,  to  use  the  words  of  the  bishop  in 
another  part  of  his  letter, — ^he  is  not  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  h^ 
seems  to  be.  His  lordship  is  doubtless  as  well  aware  as  we  ar% 
that  there  is  not  one  clergyman  in  a  hundred  who  knows  how  to 
read.  The  majority  recite  the  service  in  such  a  stvle  as  can  onl^ 
impress  an  intelligent  hearer  with  a  notion  (which  we  believe  u 

*  Tills  reminds  ns  of  the  bitt«r  lamentations  onoe  addressed  to  ns  bja  vojttig 
Cambridge  man,  immediately  after  he  had  been  'plucked,' for  the  toira  tBMk 
ill  his  examination  for  'orders.'  'What  do  you  think,'  said  the  c 
candidate,  'what  do  you  think  the  fellow  i»ked  meP  (meaoinj^  the 
chaplain).  We  intimated  our  difficultly  in  oonjecturing  what  topic  the  reipegwid 
examiner  might  fix  upon.  'Why/  said  the  cimdidate,  'he  actoally  asked  aw 
what  I  proposed  to  teach  as  the  way  of  salvation.  There's  a  questkni,'  h» 
added,  indignantly,  '  to  ask  a  fellow.'  We  inquired  with  some  eoriositv  wbrt 
was  his  answer.  '  Answer !'  said  he,  'why  what  could  I  answer?  I  told  him 
tliat  I  had  ''  got  up"  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  the  other  books  he  had  nww 
tionod  at  my  last  examination ;  but  that  I  did  not  find  in  them  any  ^ing  irinA 
enabled  me  to  answer  such  a  question  9&  that !  Now,  pleaded  the  young  nwh' 
•I  appeal  to  you,  was  not  that  thoroughly  unfair P 
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in  many  instances  the  correct  one)  that  they  do  not  trnderstand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  are  reading.  To  the  great  majority 
intonation  is  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  into  which  they  fly  and  are 
safe.  The  monotony  supplies  the  want  of  all  intelligent  distinc** 
tion  of  meaning.  A  correspondent  of  the  *  Times/  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  commenting  on  the  proposed  improvements  in  the 
studies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  earnestly  recommended  that 
thase  students  who  were  intended  for  the  church,  should  be 
*  taught  to  read.'  Indeed,  when  they  do  venture  on  the  risk  of 
emphasis,  they  often  entirely  alter  the  obvious  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  instance  given  by  Mr.  Conybear,  in  his  recent  article 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  on  *  Church  Parties,'  does  not  deserve 
the  designation  of  a  caricature  more  from  its  grotesqueness  than 
for  its  accuracy.  He  represents  the  clergyman  sa  reading  a  pas- 
sage, the  false  rendering  of  which  wDl  be  understood  by  our 
typography,  in  the  following  manner : — *  And]  the  prophet  said 
unto  his  ser\'ants,  Saddle  me  the  ass,  and  they  saddled  "  HlK  1" ' 
If  no  meaning  at  all  is  better  than  absurdity^  and  if  there  is  no 
third  alternative,  we  feel  disposed  to  agree  with  the  bishop^  and 
to  prefer  the  absurdity  of  mtonation  to  the  mangling  of  the 
noblest  passages  of  English  composition  by  a  clergyman  who 
can  only  by  courtesy  be  said  to  read  it 

The  next  items  in  the  bishop  s  letter  must  be  given  in  his  0¥m 
words. 

*  With  respect  to  the  Comniunion  Table,  which  the  Memorial  desig- 
nates "the  High  Altar/'  I  have  to  obscn'c  that  you  use  the  term  in- 
correctly. The  "  High  Altar"  is  tlie  principal  altar  in  a  church  whefe 
tliore  are  more  than  one,  wliicli  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  our  churches, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  where  a  church  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  divine  service  is  jx*r formed  in  each. 

*  The  Comnuunon  Table  in  St.  Paul's  church  cannot  be  termed  an 
"  Altar,"  except  in  a  figiu'ativc  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  of  vtone, 
but  wood ;  not  fixed,  but  moveable.  Wlien  I  consecrated  the  church, 
the  disputes  on  this  iui:icle  of  church  furniture  had  not  risen  to  such  a 
pitch  as  they  have  since  attained ;  and  the  height  of  the  Commimion 
Tiiblc  did  not  attract  my  notice.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  goods  of  the 
parish ;  and,  although  tlie  churchwanlcns,  with  my  consent,  and  that 
of  the  vostrv,  might  change  it,  or  replace  it  by  another,  I  do  not 
believo  tliat  1  have  authority,  not  acting  an  a  judge  in  my  court,  to 
diivct  them  so  to  do.  If  any  [x^i'son  think  it  to  l)e  the  duty  of  the 
churchwardens  to  make  such  a  change,  they  must  proceed*  agsinst 
tliciu  by  a  suit  in  the  Consistorial  Court. 

*  As  to  the  Candlesticks  on  the  Communion  Table,  1  have  fttated  mj 
opinion  in  my  charji^e  of  1 S  1?2,  and  I  am  not  j^reimred  to  retract  that 
opinion.  1  liad  rather  not  sec  them  in  Pari.xh  Churches :  but  I  aiQ 
not  prepared  to  order  their  removal  when  they  have  been  piaced  there 
for  several  years. 
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*  TLe  Wooden  Cross  whicli  is  fixed  upon  the  Communion  Table  I 
consider  to  be  objectionable ;  but  when,  soon  after  Mr.  Liddell's  ap- 
pointment to  St.  Piud's,  I  expressed  a  strong  wish  for  its  removal,  I 
was  assured  by  Mr.  Sothertou,  then  one  of  the  Churchwardens,  that 
such  removal  would  wound  the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  the 
Conirre^iition,  and  I  therefore  allowed  the  matter  to  remain  in  suspense. 
As  this  Cross  (which  is  not  large  and  massive  as  you  describe  it,  but 
small  and  slight)  was  on  the  Table  when  the  Church  was  consecrated 
(thouLrh  not  seen  by  me,  a  large  offertory  dish  being  in  front  of  it),  I 
am  nut  satisfied  that  1  have  authoritv  to  direct  its  removal  without 
consent  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Parishioners,  except  by  a  formal 
decree  of  the  Consistorial  Court ;  I  certainly  wisli  it  to  be  removed, 
and  should  be  glad  if  the  Parishioners  would  agree  to  its  removal  with- 
out such  authoritative  sanction.* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  what  nice  distinctions  can  be  made  by 
men  who  do  not  possess  in  the  very  slightest  degree  the  faculty 
of  comprehensive  reasoning.  The  churchwarden  is  rebuked  for 
his  term  *  the  high  altar,'  on  the  ground  that  that  term  desig- 
nated the  principal  altar  in  a  church  where  there  are  more  than 
one  ;  but  let  us  suppose  that  a  legitimate  'high  aJtar'  is  removed 
from  a  church  where  there  are  a  dozen  and  placed  in  St.  Paurs, 
Ivuiglitsbridge,  must  it  then  lose  its  designation  as  a  high  altar? 
The  question  is  whether  this  is  a  communion  table  or  a  popish 
altar,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  appeals  to  common  obserra* 
tion.  The  bishop's  remarks  are  therefore  simply  puerile,  except 
tliat  tliey  betray  the  sly  connivance  that  belongs  to  a  maturer 
age  and  a  more  settled  purpose. 

But  the  bisliop  further  alleges  that  the  communion  table  in 
St.  Paul's  cliurch,  as  being  of  wood  and  not  being  of  stone,  and 
not  fixed  but  moveable,  cannot  be  termed  an  altar,  except  in  a 
'  figurative  sense  of  the  word.'  What  the  bishop  can  mean  by 
'  a  figurative  sense '  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  Men 
.see  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  an  altar,  and 
they  call  it  by  its  proper  name ;  to  predicate  a  *  figurative  sense' 
ill  denoting  a  distinction  between  two  nmterial  objects  is  ridicu- 
lous. Tlie  bishop  might  as  well  talk  of  a  hen's  egg  being  desig- 
nated as  a  musket  or  a  printing  press  in  a  'figurative  sense/ 
AVo  might  pursue  a  similar  exammation  tlirouffh  almost  every 
.srntenc<i  of  the  bishop's  letter;  but  we  are  repelled  by  the  pros- 
l)ective  task  of  exposing  in  every  sentence  his  hopeless  incapacity 
of  rtva-soning.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  his  own  words,  and  to 
K  ave  them  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader.  His  reason  for  not 
ord(  ring  the  removal  of  the  high  altar,  is  that  *it  is  now  a  part 
of  the  goods  of  the  parish !'  and  so  of  the  candlesticks  placed 
upon  it,  the  circumstance  of  their  having  remained  there  for 
^scv('ral  years,  ovenides  all  the  bishop's  pretended  objections  to 
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this  popish  display.  So,  again,  of  the  crucifiz.  The  bishop 
considers  it  objectionable,  but  allowed  of  its  being  retained  be< 
cause  he  had  been  informed  that  the  removal  of  it  would  wound 
the  feeUngs  of  a  great  number  of  the  con^egation.  Will  the 
reader  believe  that  such  ineffable  stuff  as  this  was  written  by  an 
adult  and  sane  person  ?  If  such  sufferings  would  be  occadoned 
by  the  removal  of  a  wooden  cross,  what  panics,  convulsions,  and 
mortal  agonies  would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  'I.  BL  S.* 
from  the  pulpit  cloth  ! 

The  bishop  maimders  on  through, the  disgusting  detail  of 
flowers,  evergreens,  lace  veils,  embroidered  velvets,  and  all  the 
sickening  frippery  of  fashionable  churches,  in  a  pompous  style, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  pronouncing  judg* 
ment  on  the  articles  in  a  milliner's  shop,  item  by  item. 

In  conclusion,  the  right  reverend  prelate,  like  the  powers  of 
Olympus  deciding  the  battle  between  the  frogs  and  the  mice^ 
closes  with  the  following  words : — *  I  have  now  touched,  I  be- 
lievC;  upon  all  the  allegations  of  your  memorial,  and  I  have  to 
observe  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  practices  complained  of  "are 
offensive  to  the  parishioners  of  the  district  of  St  Paul,  and  bring 
scandal  on  the  whole  Church,''  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 

{)arishioners  should  have  so  quietly  acquiesced  in  mem  for  so 
ong  a  time,  and  that  I  should  only  now  be  called  upon  by  one 
of  the  churchwardens  to  interfere.  The  best  proof  that  they  are 
not  generally  offensive  to  the  parishioners  is  to  be  found  in  the 
crowded  congregations  who  attend  the  services  at  St  Paul*&' 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  all  conscientious  members  of  thd 

Church  of  England  mil  read  this  paragraph  with  a  blush  of 

shame.     A  prelate,  bound  by  the  ties  of  solemn  oaths,  and  by 

the  obligations  of  enormous  emolument,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 

and  discipline  of  a  reformed  church,  ignores  the  whole  subject 

matter  of  a  temperate  complaint,  and  takes  refuge  like  an  Old 

Bailey  barrister  in  a  notice  of  the  time  at  which  that  complaint 

was  made,  and  further  justifies  the  practices  complained   of 

because,  in  theatrical  language,  they  draw  a  full  house.     The 

bishop's  final  letter  to  the  protesting  churchwarden,  Mr.  Wes- 

terton,  appeared  in  the  *  Times'  of  the  17th  of  May,  and  in  this 

he  enters  into  a  statistical  statement  as  to  the  lettings  of  the 

pews  at  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  shows  clearly  enough  that  the 

largo  proportion  of  the  sittings  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 

the  district.     But  the  bishop  knows  perfectly  well  that  not  one- 

tontli  of  the  inhabitants  could  find  accommodation  in  the  church 

of  St.  Paul,  and  he  craftily  ignores  the  probability  that  the 

remaining  nin^-teuths  may  he  repelled  from  attendance  by  their 

dislike  of  that  *  mock-turtle'  of  semi-popish  obsen'ance,  which. 
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though  occurring  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
does  not  in  the  very  sHghtest  degree  oflfend  his  sensibilities. 

A  characteristic  incident  immediately  followed  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Mr.  Westerton.  The  latter  gentleman  was  proposed  afresh  as 
chiu*ch warden  to  the  largest  meeting  of  parishioners  which  ever 
assembled  in  this  district  on  a  similar  occasion.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  his  election,  but  so  great  was  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  these  recent  events,  that  he^was  returned  by  an 
immense  majority.  A  notification  of  the  election  was  borne 
about  the  neighbouring  streets  by  a  functionary,  whom  Mr, 
Dickens  humorously  designates  as  an  'animated  sandwich.' 
This  individual  was  unmercifully  pelted  with  stones  and  rotten 
eggs  by  the  chorister  boys  (perhaps  we  ought  to  give  them  the 
more  sacred  designation  of  acolytes),  who  were  supplied  with 
their  missiles  by  one  of  the  curates.  The  reverend  gentleman 
was  brought  before  the  sitting  magistrate  at  the  Police-court  of 
Westminster,  and  fully  convicted  of  the  offence ;  though,  through 
what  we  must  regard  as  the  mistaken  leniency  of  the  com- 
plainants he  was  not  sent  to  the  tread-mill,  but,  after  a  severe 
reprimand  from  the  magistrate,  and  his  expression  of  contrition 
for  hLs  offence,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  incense  and  genuflexions 
with  a  fine  of  two  pounds  to  the  poor  man,  who,  through  his 
agency,  had  been  injured  and  bespattered. 

The  reader  has  now  had  a  specimen  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  It  is  all  of  a  piece.  Insolence  and  foolery  on  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  grasping  avg,rice,  connivance,  and  dis- 
honour. The  disclosures  made  by  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  condensed  in  the  speeches  of  Sir  Benjamin  HaU, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Paddington  estate,  have  made 
the  bishopric  of  London  a  stench  hi  the  nostrils  of  every 
honourable  man.  The  destruction  of  the  system  is  only  a  question 
of  time  ;  and  the  events  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  have 
devoted  these  pages,  must  hasten  the  consummation.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  long  a  too  tolerant  people  will  permit  those  rights 
for  which  their  forefathers  bled  and  burned  to  be  slily  filched 
from  them,  by  hands  venial  enough  to  recant  and  embezzle,  and 
hcATts  not  bold  enough  to  defend  the  truth  they  have  sworn  to 
protect  and  maintain. 
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TiiE  Ajtnual  Mketixo  or  the  Council  of  the  RELioior» 
LiBEBATiox  SociETV  was  held  at  Kadley*s  Hotel  on  the  3rd,  when 
an  animating  report  of  past  proceedings  was  presented.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  prospects  of  the  society  are  so  encouraging. 
Having  known  something  of  the  early  difficulties  of  the  'Anti-Stete 
Church  Ai^sociation,'  we  are  gratified  to  note  that  the  changes  recentl J 
made  in  the  title  and  machinery  of  the  society  have  realized  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friends.  Our  own  views  on  the  change  of 
title  were  freely  expressed  at  the  time,  and  we  hare  therefore  less  heiita* 
tion  in  recording  our  gratification  at  this  result.  Several  individuals,  we 
are  informed,  previously  unconnected  with  the  society,  have  given  in 
their  adhesion,  and  the  ainiual  subscriptions  received  during  six  moniba 
have  approached  to  nearly  the  whole  receipts  of  former  yean.  Thia 
is  as  it  should  be ;  and  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  may  well  exult  at  so  gratifying  an  issue.  There  is  still 
ample  room  for  improvement,  and  we  trust  that  the  public  will  grow* 
int(ly  resj)ond  to  the  ener^j^etic  measures  of  the  committee.  With  such 
sentiments,  we  heartily  concur  in  the  hope  cxjiressed  in  the  second 
resolution  of  the  council,  and  shall  be  glad  to  report  on  future  occa- 
sions that  that  hope  hits  been  thoroughly  realized. 

The  repoii;  alludes  in  terms  of  natural  exultation  to  the  Censaa  of 
Heligi'jus  Worship  recently  issued,  and  announces  that  the  societj 
is  about  to  publish  an  examination  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  companion 
volume  to  *The  Test  of  Experience,* — one  of  the  most  conclusive 
and  able  ])id)lications  wliich  the  society  has  issued.  We  cannot  follow 
the  ro])Oiii  in  the  details  which  it  furnishes  of  the  i)arlianientaiy 
labors  of  the  society.  Our  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services 
of  Dr.  Foster,  as  chainnan  of  the  ))arliamentary  8ub-committ4?e,  haa 
been  already  recorded,  and  we  are  glad  to  Icam  that  a  communication 
was  addressed  in  February  last  to  the  *  Dissenting  Deputies,'  '  explain* 
ing  at  length  the  intended  operations  of  the  sub-committee,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  or,  should  that  be  impracti- 
cable, their  co-oi>eration  for  certain  sjiecific  puqxwes,  would  be  likely 
to  seeui*e  harmonious  and  iniluentiid  action  in  all  legislative  mattera 
affecting  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  principles  of  religioua 
equality.'  How  it  has  hap])ened  that  no  reply  has  been  received  to 
this  conninuiieation  we  know  not.  We  tnist  it  will  be  speedily 
fortlieoiiiing,  and  that  its  terms  ^v\\\  leave  no  doubt  of  the  zealoua 
co-oj)oralion  of  the  dejjuties.  We  are  also  glad  to  learn  from  the 
rei)ort  that  ii])wards  of  throe  hundred  petitions  with  more  than 
20,(X)0  siufiiatuivs  had  l>een  presented  to  parliament,  praving  for  the 
admission  of  dissenters  to  tlie  University  of  Oxford.  Tlie  following^ 
resolution  respecting  the  laboi-s  of  the  j)arliamentarv  sul>-committee» 
was  a(lo])ted  with  marked  cordiality,  and  does  simple  justice  to  one  of 
the  most  elleetive  branches  of  the  society's  o^icrations :— 
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*  That  the  council  cordially  approves  of  tlie  step  taken  bj  the  Exe- 
cutive Conunittee  in  the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  sub-committee, 
having  Dr.  Foster  as  its  chairman ;  that  it  has  pleasure  in  already 
recognising  the  beneficial  results  following  the  apjx)intment  of  such 
body,  and  anticipates  that  the  increased  attention  given  by  the  8o« 
ciety  to  the  ecclesiastical  business  of  parliament  will  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  nonconforming  community,  and  tend  to  advance 
the  society's  ultimate  object.' 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  imanimous  and  cordial.  The  men 
who  assembled  were,  for  the  most  part,  tried  laborers,  and  they  came 
together,  therefore,  with  all  the  advantages  of  many  years*  experience. 
There  was  no  symptom  of  weariness  or  of  decaying  interest.  Instructed 
by  the  past,  they  were  obviously  prepared  to  adapt  their  agency  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day.  They  assembled  to  act  rather  than  to 
speak.  Tlieir  position  was  that  of  intelligent  and  earnest  men  who 
were  constrained  by  a  deej)  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Tor  several 
years  the  society'  has  had  to  encounter  mistrust  and  indiiference.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  is  giving  way  to  confidence  and  zeal,  and  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  *  The  Society  for  the  Liberation  of 
liehgion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control'  will  be  amongst  the 
most  ]X)pular  organizations  of  the  country. 

At  the  council  dinner  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Harris,  Presi- 
dent of  New  College,  *  expressed  his  decided  approval  of  the  society's 
proceedings,  and  his  lioi)e  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  more  on  its 
behalf  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.'  The  public  meeting  of  the 
society  was  amongst  the  most  effective  of  the  month.  The  style  of 
speaking  was  decidedly  superior.  We  refrain,  designedly,  from  speci- 
ficati(>n.  Where  all  was  so  good  it  would  be  invidious  to  select.  As 
dis>*ontei's.  we  are  pn^ud  to  point  churchmen  to  the  meeting  as  proof 
of  the  intelligence,  right-heartedness,  strong  religious  conviction,  and 
scrii)tnral  charity,  with  which  we  can  discuss  so  grave  and  exciting  a 
theino. 

The  Oxford  Uxiversity  Keform  Bill  has  made  slow  progress 
throuiifh  committee;  but  the  claim  preferred  by  dissenters  for  the 
admission  of  all  classes  without  distinction  of  creed,  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  virtually  won.  Dm-ing  the  short  interval  from  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  to  Mr.  Hoywoo<Vs  motion  to  refer  it  to  a  select 
conunittee,  the  presentation  of  nearly  four  hundred  i)etitions,  from  2G,000 
persons,  backed  by  a  continuous  strain  of  private  conmimiication  to  indi- 
vidual members,  produced  a  conspicuous  impression  upon  the  House; 
insomuch  that  the  stauncher  friends  of  the  government  were  glad  to 
compound  for  their  adhesion  then  by  their  promise  to  side  with  the 
dis^ontei*s  when  the  question  really  came  to  the  vote.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally said,  among  those  who  are  most  ccnnpetent  to  form  a  judgment, 
tiint  Mr.  Hey  wood's  cLuises  (for  matriculation  and  graduation)  will  bo 
curried  to  the  Lords  by  a  great  majority.  Wo  cannot,  however, 
counsel  our  friends  to  abstain  in  any  degree  from  pressing  the  matter 
ui>on  their  representatives.  By  the  forms  of  the  liouse  the  dissenters* 
clause^  will  not  bo  discussed  mitil  all  the  others  are  disposed  of,  and 
the  ijovennnont  measure  is  consequently  safe.     They  liave  only  won 
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their  present  position  by  the  unexpected  exhibition  of  their  latent 
energy.  They  are  at  present  supported  in  the  House  against  a  hostile 
party' and  a  reluctant  cabinet,  by  an  uncordial  majority  and  Mr.  Mann's 
report.  For  the  next  six  weeks  they  must  bear  their  part  in  the 
efforts  making  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  provinces,  to  force  upon 
the  legislatiu-e  the  conviction  that  the  dissenting  element  cannot  be 
ignored.  Thanks  to  the  opportune  church-rate  movement  they  need 
be  at  no  loss  lor  a  medium  to  make  themselves  felt. 

^leunwhile,  the  bill  has  been  entertained  in  committee  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  as  the  dissenters  may  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  it 
should  l>e  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible  for  their  use.  Mr.  Horsnian 
failed,  unfortunately,  to  alter  the  names  on  the  conmiittee,  and  the 
consequent  probability  that  the  wants  of  the  University  will  receive 
any  material  aid  from  the  College  resources  remains  as  small  as  it 
has  been  shown.  Mr.  Hey  wood's  proposal,  that  Congregation  should 
debate  in  English,  will  probably  succeed  when  the  Cambridge  Bill  is 
under  consideration;  but  the  House  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  locality 
of  a  non-natural  sense  should  be  indulged  with  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  two  most  important  changes,  however,  have  been  effected  by  the 
Oxford  party.  Mr.  Walpole  carried  the  principle  of '  sectional'  election, 
and  Mr.  Heathcote,  by  introducing  *  all  residents'  into  Congregation, 
deprived  it  of  something  of  its  aristocratic  character,  and  made  it  more 
completely  representative  of  the  University  at  large.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  for  this,  the  change  is  an  advantage,  that  it  will 
preclude  hereafter  such  remarkable  assertions  as  Mr.  Gladstone's — ^that 
Oxford  has  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  (by  reason  of  its  imperfect 
constitution)  of  considering  the  admission  of  dissenters.  Of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  amendment,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  speak  less  confidently.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  create  cliques,  while  on  the 
other  it  removes  to  the  second  degree  the  influence  of  the  *  heads* 
on  the  composition  of  the  other  elements  of  the  Congregation,  and  may 
thus  emancipate  the  University  more  gradually  at  first,  but  more  surely 
than  l)y  the  plan  originally  designed.  We  are  also  glad  to  note  that 
some  of  the  minor  objections  on  which  we  remarked  last  month,  are 
omitted  in  the  reprint  of  the  bill. 

We  may  notice,  apropos  to  this  subject,  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Bell's  London  MecUcal  Graduates'  Bill.  By  conferring,  as  this  bill 
proposes  to  do,  u^wn  the  medical  graduates  of  London  University,  the 
same  rights  to  practice  in  medicine  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  badge  of  inequahty  between  dissenters  and 
churchmen  will  be  removed,  while  all  existing  institutions  are  left 
uninterfered  with.  We  hope  Lord  Palmerston,  who  seems  not  inclined 
to  do  too  much  for  the  London  University,  will  not  allow  this  much 
needed  mea.<ure  to  be  strangled  by  the  foreign  excrescences  which  are 
gathering  about  it. 

TiiK  New  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  declaratitm  of  war  with  Uussia.  It  was  intro- 
du(red  on  the  8th,  and  led  to  a  party  opi>osition  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  second  linancial  statement,  as  if  that  fact  demonstrated  the 
sliort-sightetlness  or  imperfection  of  the  former  scheme.     This  oppoai- 
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tion,  however,  was  manifestly  imfoimded,  inasmuch  as  in  introduoiiur 
his  lirst  budget  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  distinctlv  declaiM 
that  in  the  event  of  the  anticipated  declaration  of  war,  he  should  &el 
it  necessary  to  move  for  an  increase  of  supplies.  In  addition  to  tlif 
amount  asked  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Gth  of  March,  he 
required  at  the  hands  of  the  nation  £6,850,000  for  the  early  ezpenaiMi 
of  the  war.  This  the  government  propose  to  raise,  first,  by  conlonuing 
the  double  income-tax  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  secondly,  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  duty  on  spirits  to  Is.  per  gallon  in  Scouand  and 
8d.  per  gallon  in  Ireland ;  thirdly,  by  adassincation  and  reacyustmemt  of 
the  sugar  duties,  which  involves  no  present  increase  of  duty,  but  adds  to 
the  duties  that  would  be  otherwise  payable  after  tiie  15th  of  July  fironi 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  These  augmentations  will  bring  an  increMQ 
of  revenue  of  £4,400,000,  leaving  still  £2,460,000  to  complete  tihft 
additional  charge ;  this  Mr.  Gkdirtone  proposed  to  raise  by  increasing 
the  duty  on  malt  from  2s.  9d.  to  4s.,  from  which  azrangement  hm 
anticipated  a  net  increase  of  £2,450,000  ;'-ffiioh  is  the  first  expense  in 
which  we  are  mulcted  by  the  unprincipled  designs  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  The  main  provisions  of  the  government  have  already  beeqn 
sanctioned.  An  opposition  to  the  increased  duty  on  malt  was  lad  br 
Mr.  Caley  on  behdf  of  the  agrionltural  interest,  bat  a  nii||ority  of  mo 
in  the  House  of  Commons  affirmed  the  propositions  of  govemmeiit* 
Deeply  as  we  feel  the  unhappy  necessity  for  the  intermption  of  HuA^ 
period  of  peace  which  has  so  long  blessed  the  continent  of  Eok^m^  and; 
naturally  as  our  thoughts  revert  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  imd  iib» 
social  horrors  which  it  involves,  we  cannot  help  tracing  for  out 
moment  the  incidence  of  this  tax,  eimecially  in  the  metropolis.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  monopoly  of  the  brewing  interest  in  London  ,]i 
well  known,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  the  alteration  in  the  malt 
duty  will  affect  one  house  in  this  item  to  the  amount  of  £70,OdO 
a-year.  But  it  will  be  obvious  that  here  the  great  brewers  will  htm 
the  advantage,  and  that  the  sufferers  will  be  the  brewers  of  small 
capital.  Already  the  large  houses  have  issued  a  notice  of  a  oonsideirBlSli 
rise  in  the  price  of  porter,  but  as  we  have  no  smaller  coin  thaa  a 
farthing,  they  have  in  many  instances  raised  their  prices  to  just  dodib 
that  amount ;  the  effect  heiag  that  the  humUe  consumers  ofjporter  wiB 
pay  five  millions  additional,  one  half  of  whichwillgototheExcheqiMI^ 
and  the  other  half  to  the  trade. 

The  Scotcu  Education  Bill  was  bxjxotxd  on  the  second  n^^iM 
by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  numbers  being  184  for,  and  108  igailiii 
it.  This  result  we  regard  with  unmingled  satisfaeticm,  being  owpoaedi 
like  the  honorable  member  for  Bochdale, '  to  all  schemes  of  what  ja 
called  national  education.'  The  measure  of  the  Lord  Advocate  haa 
some  attractive  features,  and  we  are  not  surprised  therefiirB  at  mMgr 
liberal  members  who  are  in  general  opposed  to  govenmumt  interfianiiaa 
in  such  matters  giving  it  their  suppOTt.  The  monopoty  of  the  Idik  ia 
manifestedly  founded  on  doctrines  which  are  now  antiquated,  and 
the  friends  of  freedom  may  well  rgoioe  in  a  change  which  hreahi 
up  this  monopoly,  and  profters  to  all  clasoot  of  the  colnmunity  a  ptf^ 
portionate  share  in  the  benefactions  of  the  state*    Such  is  the  mat  and 
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hasty  im]>ression  which  the  measure  is  adapted  to  make.  But  further 
reflection  discloses  features  of  a  verv  ohjectionable  character,  which 
would  HutHce  to  ensure  our  rejection  of  the  hill,  even  if  we  did  not  take 
a  prcliniinarv  objection  to  its  very  uatuix\  Parochial  schools,  sup- 
]>orted  by  a  Vompulsory  rate,  have  exist^'d  for  centuries  in  Scotland. 
Their  management  and  effects  have  been  greatly  hmded.  Not  only  nave 
Scotchmen  i>oiisted  of  them,  but  English  advocates  of  national  educa- 
tion have  l)een  aceiistomed  to  speak  of  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  g(X)d  iniluence  of  the  system.  Yet  now  it  appears,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  our  opponents,  and  on  the  official  returns  of  the  census,  that  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  day-scholars  of  Scotland  are  in  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  an  immense  pi-eponderance  of  such  scholars  are  in 
schools  supported  by  the  voluntary  system.  Here,  then,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  *  Leeds  Mercur}','  *  is  a  case  of  failure  in  one  of  the  best 
systems  of  national  education  that  can  be  devised;  and  a  case  of  success 
in  the  voluntary  system  rising  up  in  disadvantageous  competition  with 
the  legal  system,  yet  completely  overtopping  it,  and  educating  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  both  rich  and  jioor.*  Such  are  the  undoubted  facts 
of  the  case,  yet  oiu*  national  educationalists  throw  contempt  on  what 
lia^  pro  veil  of  such  signal  efficiency,  and  take  to  their  confidence  what 
has  so  signally  faileil.  An  infatuation  so  singtdar,  yet  so  t«naciouslj 
clung  to,  has  rarely  lK»on  exhibited  even  amongst  senators.  *  We 
maintain,  with  a  (*onHdence  the  most  absolute,  because  justified  by 
innumerable  facts,  that  the  voluntary  system  is^Jir  more  poicerfnl,  as 
well  as  injtnitelif  more  likely  to  adapt  itnelf  to  the  changing  cireuH^ 
stances  of  a  community,  than  the  governmental.* 

n  '■  In  our  notice  of  this  subject  last  month,  we  stated  in  brief  our  objeo- 
tions  to  the  measure,  and  need  not  therefore  rei)cat  them.  It  will  be 
more  pertinent  to  note  that,  in  this  case,  several  of  our  fiiends  have 
acted  in  contbrmity  with  the  views  we  ventured  to  express  last  month. 
Desirous  of  supporting  the  present  government,  they  are  yet  more 
strongly  attached  to  their  principles  as  voluntary  educationalists.  We 
rejoice  in  their  firnmess.  We  honor  their  consistency.  It  is  a  sin* 
gidar  coincidence,  that  the  numl)er  of  gentlemen  to  whom  wo  refer, 
Messrs.  Barnes,  Bell,  Crossley,  Hadfield,  Heyworth,  Miall,  Pellatt, 
Peto,  and  Pilkington,  is  precisely  that  of  the  majority.  They  con- 
stituteil,  of  eom*se,  eighteen  on  the  division,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  vexation  expressed  by  some  memlwrs  of  the  government.  'The 
Dissenters  have  done  it,*  we  are  cretlibly  informed,  was  the  remark  of 
Lord  John  Hiissell,  on  leaving  the  Hoiise.  In  the  minority,  we  find 
the  names  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Cheetham,  Hindley,  Kershaw,  and 
Milligan.  We  regret  the  fact,  but  should  evince  little  respect  for  our 
princii>les,  if  we  did  not  readily  cede  to  them,  what  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. We  trust  that  further  refle<'tion  may  lead  to  an  alteration  in 
their  views.  Should  it  do  so,  we  shall  of  course  deem  them  more  con- 
sistent, but  shall  not  l>e  more  assured  of  their  integrity  than  we  are  at 
present.  Jf  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  luv  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  a  few  years  will  witness  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
views  of  jniblie  men  on  this  subject.  The  facts  which  are  in  the  course 
of  l)eing  elicited,  supply  a  triumphaut  vindication  of  voluntaryism  as  the 
best  educator  of  the  people. 
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The  Question  of  Chuhcii-Rates  was  again  submitted  to  thb 
House  on  the  23rcl,  by  Sir  William  Clay,  in  the  fonn  of  a  motion  for 
leave  to  brhig  in  a  bill  for  their  entire  abolition.  The  honorable 
member  referred  to  the  various  efforts  whieh  had  been  made  by 
siieeessive  governments,  and  by  independent  members,  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  this  vexed  question,  and  atiirmed  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Braintree  case  had  at  length  placed  it 
beyond  question,  that  no  church-rate  was  valid  unless  *  absented  to  by 
the  actual  majority  of  the  rate-payers  in  the  vestry.'  Sir  WilliAm. 
made  considerable  use  of  the  Census  lieport  on  religion  recently  givesa 
to  the  public,  triumphantly  showing  that  the  voluntary  principle  bad 
ivchieved  vastly  more  during  the  last  fifty  years,  even  in  the  Established 
Church,  than  had  been  efl'ected  by  legislation.  *  He  did  not  think,  ia 
the  abolition  of  these  rates,  that  any  substitution  need  be  established, 
iuasmueh  as,  he  believed,  they  could  be  entirely  abolished  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  the  Church,  and  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  was  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  the  Church  suffering  tha 
slightest  inconvenience  from  such  rates  being  severed  from  it.* 
Combining  the  sums  contributed  from  private  resources  towards  the 
erection  of  churches  with  those  given  by  dissenters,  he  showed  that 
£22,423,571  had  Ikjcu  raised  by  the  voluntary  system  in  the  present 
century,  whilst  the  public  funds  had  furnished  only  £1,603,429,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  92^  and  7^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peto  seconded  the  motion,  and  proved  by  a  variety  of  figuroi 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  provision  made  by  dissenter* 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  community,  greatly  exceeded  that 
supplied  by  tlie  ehureh.  The  honorable  member  for  Norwich  also 
sliowed  that  the  country  was  rapidly  settling  the  question  by  refusinflr 
in  vi^stry  to  grant  a  rate.  On  the  part  of  dissenters,  he  dischumed 
hostility  to  tlic  Church,  obviously  distinguishing  between  the  religious 
iuul  the  political  element  of  the  Establishment.  Whatever  opposition 
may  be  evineod  towards  the  Establishment,  we  should  heartily  rejoice  in 
the  [)rospt»rity  of  an  e])iacopal  branch  of  the  Church  of  Chnst,  readily 
Ceding  to  its  menilxTs  the  right  which  we  claim,  to  embody  in  their 
Worship  whatever  forms  they  preferred.  It  will  be  in  the  recolleo- 
tioii  of  many  of  our  readers,  that  the  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr» 
E.  Phillimore,  whieh  Sir  William  Clay  submitted  on  the  26th  of  May, 
ls.>3,  was  lost  hy  a  majority  of  48.  This  amendment  was  not  so  simple 
as  his  pro})Osition  of  this  year,  as  it  proposed  to  substitute  for  church* 
rate.',  jxw  i-ents  and  tlie  increased  value  of  church  property.  We 
were  not  sanguine  therefore  of  a  favorable  result,  least  of  all  were  we 
pr;'i)ared  lor  the  triumpliant  issue  of  the  debate. 

At  til  is  late  period  of  the  month  we  cannot  notice  the  discita* 
sion  at  length.  We  must,  however,  refer  to  the  speech  of  Lord 
Stanley,  who  explieitly  admitted  that  many  of  the  most  conservative 
boroui»:hs  in  the  kingdom  had  refused  to  levy  a  rate.  *  He  did  not 
think.'  remarked  his  lordship,  '  that  parliamentary  legislation  was  of 
LTroat  importance,  for  if  ])arliament  left  church-rates  alone,  it  would  be 
luuiul  that  in  foiu-  or  live  years  the  question  would  settle  itself,'  Lord 
Stan U»y  distinctly  alleged  that  it  was  not  a  question  *of  money  but  of 
principle,'  and  admitted  that  Sir  W.  Clay  had  ^exercised  a  wiM 
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discretion  in  not  stating  the  funds  out  of  which  the  substitute  far 
church-rates  was  to  he  taken.*  *  The  time,'  he  said,  *  had  come  when 
the  rate  should  be  abandoned  altogether.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  voluntary  system  was  free  from  risk  and  diificul^,  but 
he  beUeved  parliament  had  no  option  left.  The  country  had  practically 
decided  the  question,  and  it  was  the  duty  and  the  best  wisdom  of  the 
House  to  acquiesce  in  that  decision.' 

Lord  Stanley's  speech  evidently  produced  a  strong  impression  on  tli» 
House,  and  stands  in  honorable  contrast  not  only  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  which  was  conceived  in  the  worst  spirit  of  Lord  £ldoii*8- 
school,  but  also — and  we  regret  the  fact — to  that  of  Lord  John  Runell*8, 
who,  whilst  admitting  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law,  the  seandakmf 
scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  certainty  of  a  substitute  bein^ 
found  if  the  rate  were  abolished,  yet  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  its  success  would  be  regarded  as  a  '  symptom  that  pailifr' 
ment  was  not  disposed  to  give  that  sup])ort  to  the  Established  Chnieh 
wlucli  it  has  hithei'to  accorded.' 

On  a  division,  the  motion  of  Sir  "William  Gay  was  carried  by  » 
majority  of  07,  the  numbers  being  120  for,  and  62  against  it.  Several 
members  of  the  government  voted  fur  the  measure,  and  others  paired 
off  in  its  favour.  Lord  Palmerston.  however,  from  whom  some  petson» 
anticipated  better  things,  is  found  in  the  minority,  associated  with 
Lord  John  Kussell  and  Sir  Charles  AVoud  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  "VValpole  on  the  other.  We  trust  that  Sir 
William  Clay  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cajoled  by  any  vagiie 
promise  of  ministerial  support  in  the  event  of  his  consenting  to  hand 
over  the  measure  to  another  session.  We  do  not,  of  course,  expect 
liis  majority  on  a  second  reading  to  e<|ual  that  of  the  23rd;  but  his 
case  is  so  clear  and  strong,  the  division  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
impost  is  so  marked,  and  the  absence  of  honorable  members  from  the 
House  iAsosifjfuiJicauty  that  we  strongly  counsel  his  proceeding  steadily 
in  his  course.  Let  his  measure  be  rejeetetl  if  the  majority  think  proper, 
but  let  there  be  no  hesitancy  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  his  supporteim. 
The  more  thoroughly  the  subject  is  silte<l,  the  more  certain  and  s|)eedy  ie 
om*  triumph.  The  lender  of  the  *  Times'  of  the  24th  is  full  of  meaning* 
Keferring  to  the  division  of  the  ])reviou8  evening,  that  journal  ssya— 
'  A  division  took  place  in  the  House  of  Conmions  last  night,  which  we  can 
only  regard  as  preliminary  to  a  tinal  settlement  of  the  question  of  church- 
rates.  When  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of  that  import 
is  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  it  is  evidently  Tain  to 
persist  in  the  delence  of  what  was  never  very  easy  to  be  defended. 
....  The  churches  must  be  kept  up,  and  will  be  kept  up.  Scores  of 
churches  are  ke])t  up  in  this  nieti*o])olis  without  the  aid  of  ehnrdi- 

rates There  is  a  talk  of  com])ensiition  or  substitution,  and  if 

any  can  be  found  well  and  good;  but  it  is  idle  to  wait  for  a  subatitate 
that  will  work  jK^rfectly  well,  when  the  real  foundation  of  the  evil  iv  ikmi 
the  Church  U  no  lonyer  the  coinmunion  of  the  whole  nation^  or  evtm  ef 
a  decided  majority,'' 

In  urn  iVPHiL  Numbku  we  RKroRTKD  that  Mr.  Cuambebs  had 
carried  his  motion  res|H>eting  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutiona,  by  a 
majority  of  07.     Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  oppoailMiA 
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which  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford  lias  sinoe  encoimteml.  Thi» 
minority  has  availed  itself  of  every  possible  expedient  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  committee,  and  a  slarone  feeling  has  been  expressed  by 
various  sections  of  the  Boman  CathoHe  bodv  against  the  inqniiy.  IVcr 
say  nothing  now  of  the  intemperance  whien  has  characterized  some  of 
these  proceedings.  Irish  oratory  is  always  inflammable,  and  never  mace 
so  than  when  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  church  are  supposed  to  be 
threatened.  We  regard  with  more  serious  alarm  the  course  adopted 
by  the  minority  in  the  House,  and  fear  that  the  ffovemment  wiU  nave 
future  reason  to  regret  the  bountenance  it  has  aJrorded.  It  has  leng 
been  evident  that  the  forms  of  the  House  would  enable  the  minority 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  Mr.  Ohamben,  therefore, 
took  a  wise  course  on  the  18th,  in  abandoning  lor 'the  present  hia 
measure.  To  use  his  own  words, '  It  was  litenwy  and  physically  im« 
possible  to  proceed  with  it.'  We.regret  this  result,  thoc^  not  un- 
prepared for  it.  Future  times  will  show  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
the  precedent.  Lord  John  may  live  to  feel,  it,  and  should  he  do  io^ 
we  shall  scarcely  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  him.  That  the  Ian* 
gnage  employed  by  some  of  Mr.  Chamben*  supporters  has  been  more 
than  questionable  we  freely  admit;  but  the  acrimonious  and  bitter 
opposition  he  has  encountered  only  serves  to  confirm  our  woint  suaiti* 
cions.  There  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  whea 
a  bare  proposal  for  inquiry  gives  rise  to  such  an  outcry. 

05£  OF  THE  MOST    IMPOBTAITr    DlBCUSSIOlTS  WHICH    HAB    im 

occuBBEi)  IK  Pabliament  took  placo  in  tiie  House  of  Lords  on  tlM 
11th,  on  occasion  of  the  Earl  of  Winohelsea  moving  the  folloir* 
ing  resolution : — '  That  the  religious  wants  of  the  great  body  of 
the  labouring  classes  employed  in  our  manufacturing  districts  (nooi 
the  extensive  deficiency  of  church  accommodation,  of  resident  dergj 
to  administer  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  and  of  schools  to  affind 
them  a  sound  Scriptural  education)  demand  the  earliest  attention  of 
Parliament.'  In  submitting  this  resolution  Lord  Winchdsea  spoke 
with  much  earnestness.  Many  of  his  views  were,  of  course,  in 
our  judgment,  unsound.  He  i^ored  much  of  what  is  doing  by 
dissenters,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  liBgie* 
lature  '  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  country  every  means  of  reli^tooi 
instruction  by  supplying  them  both  with  deigymen  to  administer 
to  their  Spiritual  wants,  and  with  schools  to  idlbrd  tiiem  a  sound 
education.'  In  sweeping  terms  he  affirmed  that  the  people  hiid 
grown  up  in  '  perfect  infidelity  and  absolute  heathenism,*  and  warned 
the  House  of  the  national  judgments  which  impended  over  the 
country.  He  was  followed  by  the  Premier,  of  whose  speech  it  is  nok 
certainly  too  much  to  say,  that  such  an  one  was  never  befiwe  deUraed 
from  the  mhiisterial  benches  of  the  Upper  House.  Lord  Aberdeen  did 
full  justice  to  the  '  zeal  and  sincerity'  of  the  Eari  of  Winehelsea^  jak 
distinctly  affirmed  that  parliament  could  not  be  induced  to  meet  toe 
deticiency  of  church  accommodation  in  the  way  pn^KMed.  'At  leaeli* 
said  his  lordsliip, '  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  propose  to  pariiamenb 
any  such  grant.  ...  I  think  that  during  OSd  la&er  period  of  the  fiaik 
half  of  this  century  we  have  done  fio  much  to  pcovide  means  te 
extending  church  accommodation  as  to  show  enm  mar0  mtig  fei  t^ 
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done  tdtliout  coming  to  the  government  for  (usisianee  for  such  m 
2mri)08e.^  Afber  giving  the  number  of  new  churches  erected  during 
the  succcsfiive  decades  of  the  present  centiuy,  his  lordship  continued : 
'  Now  we  find  that  the  greatest  increase,  that  which  took  place  mthin 
the  la«t  twenty  years,  has  been  effected  without  govcmment  aid,  aolely 
by  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Church ;  and  even  the 
building  of  this  large  number  of  churches  does  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  good  eiiected,  for  church  accommodation  was  increased  to  a  fiur 
greater  extent  by  the  restoration,  enlargement,  and  improvement  of  the 
churches  which  took  place  during  the  same  i)eriod, — ^the  list  I  have  read 
being  only  a  record  of  the  churches  built.  Now,  the  fact  of  theee 
churches  being  built  by  the  piivatc  and  local  exertions  of  individuaIS| 
contrasts  strongly  with  what  was  done  at  the  time  government  aid  was 
afforded  towards  the  building  of  churches.  The  churches  built  by  the 
commissioners  under  those  circumstances  were,  generally  speaking,  moH 
imjn'ovuientii/  built.  They  wei*e  built  at  the  luitional  expense,  and  the 
funds  were  most  injudiciously  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  5i[X)  churches  were  built,  at  a  coat 
of  £3,000,000  sterling,  £1,152,000  being  provided  out  of  the  puhlio^ 
fund,  and  the  remainder  from  private  benefactions.  During  the  follow- 
ing twenty  years  there  were  no  public  grants  for  any  ixesh  undertakings, 
and  yet,  within  that  period,  £5,500,000  was  spent,  and  2029  churchee 
were  built,  so  that,  during  tlie  few  years  since  the  cessation  of  publie 
grants,  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  by  the 
noble  earl  lias  increased  immeasurably,  and  I  must  say  that  a  apirit 
does  exist  at  this  moment,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  res])ect  to  religious  instruction  to  a  degree,  that 
never,  in  my  memory,  has  existed  before.  That  spirit  is  atUl  on  the 
increase,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  by  the  exertions  which  will  be  made 
we  shdl  meet  the  evil  which  exists  far  more  effectually  than  bj 
govenmient  grants.' 

Earl  Nelson  followed  the  Premier,  aftirming  that  '  as  a  friend  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  bhould  be  one  of  tlie  first  to  protest 
agiiinst  asking  the  state  for  aid  *  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  also  '  waa 
convinced  that  such  a  resolution  would  point  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  wrong  quarter  to  which  to  look  for  lelicf,'  and  '  that  in  the  present 
state  of  tlie  population  of  this  comitry  the  Church  of  "KngUnd 
could  not,  eitlier  with  propriety  or  advantage,  seek  for  §pmts  finom 
the  pubUc  funds  towards  the  strengthening,  the  enlargement,  and 
tlie  development,  of  the  Church.*  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  alleged 
that  the  resolution  'placed  the  c^uestion  u}>on  a  totally  false  and 
delusive  ibothig,'  and  that  the  Earl  of  WinchcLsea,  in  supporting  it* 
'  had  (.'ommitted  an  enormous  anachronism  exteiiduig  over  an  interval 
of  8(X)  years.'  The  resolution  was  ultimately  ^-ithdrawn,  but  the 
country  will  not  readily  forget  the  brief  discussion  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  iSuc-h  language,  proceeding  from  such  quarters,  was  never  heard 
U^fore.  Jt  has  Ix'en  iVushiouable  in  both  Houses,  but  particularlj 
amongst  their  lordships,  to  denounce  the  voluntary  system  as  the  idlest 
dream  of  enthusiitsts.  No  language  has  been  too  derisive,  no  epithets 
too  contemptuous,  to  be  used  resi>ecting  it.    But  the  light  of  truth  has 
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at  length  iwnctrated  into  these  dark  parts  of  the  land.  Stubborn  facts 
have  disproved  the  theories  of  interested  partisans,  and  the  highest 
officers  of  the  state — civil  and  ecclesiastical — are  now  compelled  to 
acknowledge  its  greater  efficiency  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  religioua 
wants  of  the  community.  The  progress  thus  made  may  well  encourage 
future  labours.  Comparing  the  language  of  the  present  with  that 
of  ten  years  since,  we  need  not  despair  of  realizing  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church  from  State  patronage  and  control. 

The  Subject  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  was  again  submitted 
to  the  House  on  the  16th,  by  Mr.  Mihier  Gibson.  The  present 
position  of  the  country  induced  the  honorable  member  to  modify 
his  course.  Instead  of  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  present  duty,  he 
wisely  moved : — *  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  laws 
in  reference  to  the  periodical  ])ress  and  newspaper  stamp  are  ill-defined 
and  une<iually  enforced,  and  it  a])pears  to  this  House  that  the  subject 
demands  the  early  consideration  of  parliament.*  Mr.  G-ibson's  speech 
Avus  moderate,  clear,  and  unanswerable.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Attorney-General,  who  admitted  that  the  law  was  unequally  enforced, 
and  required  revision.  Mr.  Crossley  zealously  supported  the  resolution, 
observing  that  *  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  late 
scheme  of  the  government  relative  to  education,  and  he  should  always 
continue  to  vote  against  such  educational  system,  from  the  conviction 
that  it  was  radically  wrong.  His  notion  in  these  matters  was,  "  Hands 
off,"  and  let  the  people  educate  themselves.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
they  would  do  much  better  without  any  interference  of  the  House 
than  with  it.'  The  speech  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Bright's,  which 
was  full  of  illustrations  that  told  powerfully  on  the  House.  It  was  one 
of  Mr.  iiright's  haj)piest  ellbrts,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  result. 

*  As  a  matter  of  finance,*  said  the  honorable  member  for  Manchester, 

*  he  believed  the  revenue  would  not  suffer  from  the  repeal  of  this  duty, 
wliilo  u]>on  the  higlier  grounds  of  morality  and  education  the  time  had 
oDiiie  when  this  duty  ought  to  bo  alwlished  as  a  stamp  duty  and 
chani^'ed  to  a  postage  duty.  The  House  would  set  free  hundreds  of 
iiinvspaptTs  in  a  single  year  throughout  the  country,  and  they  would 
do  more  to  ])romote  those  objects  which  they  professed  in  8i)eeche8  and 
Mue-books  to  care  for  tlian  they  coidddo  by  any  machinery  that  human 
injifcnuity  could  contrive,  or  that  the  power  of  the  executive  government 
could  enforce.'  The  feeling  of  the  House  was  so  evidently  with  the 
resolution  that  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  i)art  of  government,  pro* 
posed  a  compromise.  This,  however,  was  dechned  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
on  an  as.surance  th«it  no  accusation  of  injustice  or  impartiality  was 
desiiifned  against  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue,  the  resolution  was 
passed  wiiliout  a  dissentient  voice.  After  such  a  vote,  we  may  hope 
that  some  change  in  the  law  is  inevitable.  It  may  be  a  question  of 
time,  but  at  no  distant  day  we  confidently  look  for  the  abolition 
of  an  im]>ost,  which  oi)erates  so  hijuriously  on  the  political  education 
of  the  people. 

TiiK  VAinors  Ki:LToiors  Societies  op  EyGLAXD  have  celebrated 
their  anniversary  this  season,  in  circumstances  well  calculated  to  tost 
the  extent  of  their  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  their  real  practical 
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value.  By  the  recent  publication  of  the  results  of  the  last  census,  in 
relation  to  public  worship  and  to  education,  former  vague  surmises, 
fears,  and  presumptions  have  been  reduced  to  something  like  actual 
knowledge;  and  the  possession  of  this  approximate  certamly  imparted 
a  manly  and  serious  tone  to  the  services  throughout. 

A  state  of  war,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  is 
likely  to  be  involved,  added  peculiar  solemnity,  rather  than  gloom,  to 
the  several  speeches :  while  the  gathering  pressure  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country  presented  grave  questions  of '  ways  and  means,'  and  elicited 
the  cheering  fact,  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  treasuries  of  the 
Societies  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

First  in  the  long  and  crowded  series  of  meetings,  we  noticed  the 
Baptist  Foreign,  Home,  and  Irish  Missions.  The  meeting  at  Finsbuiy 
Chapel,  in  connexion  with  the  last-named  mission,  was  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  thehopes  excited  by  the  report  were  neither  few 
nor  tinii .  The  Foreign  Missi  on  held  its  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Peto,  M.P.,  and  much  encouragement  was  derived 
from  the  account  rendered  of  the  |)ecuniary  and  spiritual  prospects  of 
the  Society.  The  spirit  of  the  chairman's  opening  speech  seems  to 
have  pervaded  the  meeting,  and  indeed  its  grave  earnestness  and 
catholicity  a2)2>ear  to  have  been  imitated  at  meetings  of  all  deno- 
minations. 

The  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  retains  the  lead  it  so  well 
deserA'cs  amongst  the  various  institutions  of  the  Christian  church. 
*  The  total  receipts  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  income  have  amounted 
to  £125,665  18s.  lOd.,  being  £16,505  8s.  2d.  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  and  £8225  9s.  7d.  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  To 
the  above  items  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £66,507  Ts.  M.  subscribed 
to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and  also  £30,485  19s.  3(1.  to  the  Chinese  New 
Testament  Fund,  making  a  grand  total  of  £222,659  5s.  lOd.  The 
total  issues  of  the  Society  now  amount  to  27,938,631  copies.'  The 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  also,  has  to  rejoice  in  an  increased  income, 
and  an  issue,  during  the  year,  of  upwards  of  27,000,000  of  its  varied 
publications. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  assembly  of  the  Congr^;ational  Union 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  9th,  at  New  Broad-street  Chapel,  under 
the  ])residency  of  Dr.  Browne,  of  Cheltenham.  All  the  meetings  were 
of  a  deeply  interesting  nature,  and  many  momentous  questions  received 
grave  consideration.  We  felt  spei'ial  pleasure  in  the  hearty  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Grant,  as  ho  appeareil  to  render  an  account  of  his 
labours  and  their  success  in  teaching  the  working  classes.  The 
spirit  of  the  assembly  towards  the  plan  of  catholic  labour  which  he 
suggested  was  most  cordial.  The  'Home  Missionary  Society' 
reported  that  the  ex|)enditure  was  in  an  excess  by  about  a  thousand 
pounds.  Tlie  Colonial  Society  is  rising  in  esteem,  proportioned  to 
its  growing  importance,  and  the  exiH>nditure  is  but  slightly  above  the 
income. 

The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  report  of  the  directors  in  a  higli 
degree  satisfactory,  expressing  gratitude  to  God,  *  who  has  signaliied 
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this  year  of  the  Society's  history,  by  opening  to  our  astonished  and 
delighted  vision  prospects  of  missionary  triumph,  such  as  our  fathers 
never  ventured,  within  our  times,  to  anticipate,  such  as  our  children  will 
realize  with  holy  and  ecstatic  joy.' — Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to 
express  general  satisfaction  with  the  meeting  and  reports  of  several 
other  most  valuable  societies,  such  as  the  Sunday  and  Ragged  School 
Unions,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Irish  Evangelical 
Society,  the  Alliances,  Evangelical  and  Protestant,  and  the  Voluntary 
School  Association;  all  of  which  give  proof  that  the  faith  and  zeal  of 
religious  England  are  not  impaired,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  revived 
and  braced  for  struggle  in  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  sin. 

The  De.vtii  of  James  MoNxaoMEBY  has  inflicted  upon  society  a 
loss  which  it  seldom  has  to  mourn  :  that  of  a  Christian  poet.    He  cfied 
at  Shefheld,  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 
A  public  funeral,  attended  by  all  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  the  corporation  of  Sheffield,  and  by  the  most 
resj)ectable  men  of  all  parties,  marked  the  universal  sense  entertained 
of  his  worth.     Mr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister, 
and  his  early  life  was  passed  in  humble  circumstances.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  and  his  father  and 
mother  went  out  as  missionaries  to  the  then  enslaved  population  of  the 
West- Indies.     Mr.  Montgomery  originally  contemplated  the  career  of 
a  Christian  minister,  but  a  passion  for  poetry  early  seized  him ;  and 
although   his   earliest  efforts  were  not  characterized  by  remarkable 
promise,  he  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  deservedly  esteemed 
of  Christian  minstrels.     His  first  poetical  eflTorts  were  mortifyingly 
unsuc'cessrul,   and,  having  been  recommended  to  address  himself  to 
jnose  composition,  he  composed  an  Oriental  story,  which  met  with  as 
little  success.     In  the  stirring  times  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
devoted  himself  to  newspaper  literature  in  connexion  with  the  *  Sheffield 
Kii^istrr,'  and  afterwards  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  'Sheffield 
Iris.'   His  advocacy  of  liberal  principles  would  not  in  later  times  have 
exposed  him  to  danger,  or  even  to  the  censure  of  moderate  parties; 
yet  ho  was  twice  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.     Indeed,  his 
moderation,  while  it  failed  to  conciliate  the  tory  party,  alienated  from 
him  the  support  of  the  more  ardent  reformers.  Amidst  the  excitement 
of  domestic  })olitics,  Mr.  Montgomery  did  not  ally  himself  heartily 
witli  the  reformers,  and  even  deprecated  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  parliaments,  until  the  great 
body  of  the  people  should  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  change  by 
social   and  educational  reform.      He  devoted   himself  with  singular 
enericy  to  local  objects,  and  was  an  active  party  in  all  those  move-' 
ments  which  have  changed  the  town  of  Sheffield  from  the  comparative* 
insigiiifieance  of  its  position  when  he  first  knew  it  to  the  high  place  it 
now  holds  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain.     Within 
three  da\'s  of  his  death,  he  presided  as  chairman  at  the  Board  of  the 
Sheftield  Inlinnarj'.     Mr.  Montgomery  was  in  all  respects  a  great  and 
a   good   man.     As   a   poet   it  would  be  impossible  to  delineate  his 
cliaraeter  in  so  cursory  a  notice  as  this.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
proportion  apparently  borne  in  his  productions,  by  imaginative  vigour 
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to  the  labour  of  thu  Rlc,  they  constitute  a  most  wholesome  contpbu- 
tion  to  our  national  literature,  and  demand  from  the  *  Eclectic  Ke\iew' 
a  hrief  but  cordial  exi)ression  of  esteem,  irrespectively  of  the  fact  that 
the  de])artcd  |K>et  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  pages. 

The  Oaths  Bill  was  TiiROw^f  orr  ox  thjs  25th  by  a  majority  of 
four.  The  division  had  been  anticipated  w?th  much  excitement  for 
many  days.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  members  were  prefient,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  fifby-one  voted  against,  and  two  hundred  and 
foi'ty-soven  in  favour  of  the  bill.  This  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  measure,  which  was  designed  to  enact  that '  without 
any  religious  disability  whatever*  all  persons  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  country  should  l)e  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  house,  '  by  taking  an 
oath  framed  in  conformit}'  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.' 
Such  a  ])roposition  was  met  with  hostifity,  not  only  by  the  opponents 
of  Jewish  emancipation,  but  also  by  many  Protestant  members  whom 
recent  proceedings  have  rendered  specially  sensitive.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that,  wifJt  few  exceptions,  our  friends  voted  in  supjxnt  of  the 
bill.  That  any  of  them  should  have  done  otheni'isc  is  matter  of  regret 
and  suq^rise. 

Protestantism  is  worth  little  if  it  requires  for  its  support  such  safe- 
guards as  Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  his  supporters  allege.  *Were  they 
afraid,'  a:>keil  Mr.  Miall,  'to  trust  their  protestantism  and  their  Chzis- 
tianity  to  the  deep  convictions  of  the  people  of  this  land,  or  were  they 
not  ?  If  they  were  not  afraid,  then  what  did  they  want  ^rith  thesie 
political  restrictions  in  the  shape  of  oaths  ?  and  if  they  were  afiraid, 
and  afraid  with  justice,  then  what  good  would  these  oaths  do  ?' 

The  debate  will  not  be  without  its  advantages.  It  yriH  teach  the 
govei*nnient  a  useful  lesson,  if  it  o})en  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
evincing  more  respect  than  they  have  recently  shown  to  the  protestant 
feeling  of  the  community. 

No  Member  of  the  Peace  Society  is  mobe  irRARTii.T  opposed 
to  war  tlian  oiu*f(elves.  Though  unable  to  adopt  their  abstract  prin* 
cii)1c,  we  join  the  most  zealous  of  them  in  reprobating  the  spirit  and 
evils  of  war.  Tliere  are,  however,  occasions  wherein,  according  to 
our  best  judgment,  it  is  right  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  is  one  of  these.  Tlie  alternative  is  terrible,  but 
we  cannot  eschew  it  without  incurring  evils  of  still  greater  magni- 
tude. Such  is  our  solemn  conviction,  and  though  we  regret  the  neces- 
sity, we  see  no  method  of  avoiding  it.  Diuring  the  last  month  some 
of  the  fearfid  consequences  of  the  strife  have  been  seen.  We 
shall  not,  however,  enter  into  details ;  our  pur[)ose  will  be  ansvnered  by 
noting  the  general  tendency  of  events.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
must  alhule  to  another  of  tliose  mendacious  Manifettoet  for  which  the 
court  of  St.  Petei-sburg  has  attained  unenviable  notorietj*.  This  State 
document,  bearing  datif  A])ril  11th,  makes  assertions  which  are 
glaringly  0])i>08ed  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  All  Europe  is  bv  this  time 
qmiliilod  to  judge  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Czar,  that  he  does  net 
¥^0(^  to  make  conciuests,  nor  to  exercise  any  sujiremacy  in  Turkey 
which  existing  treaties  do  not  cede  to  him.  The  most  revolting 
feature  of  the  manifesto;  however,  is  the  affectation  of  religious  imI,^ 
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the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  worst  passions  of  an  ignorant  and 
besotted  fanaticism.  History  records  mimy  foul  deeds  perpetrated 
under  the  semblance  of  religion,  but  no  one  of  its  voluminous  pages 
contains  a  worse  specimen  of  ambitious  policy  clothed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  religion  than  the  following  extract  from  the  Russian 
manifesto : — 

*  lieady  to  confound  the  audacity  of  the  enemy,  shall  she  swerv© 
from  the  saci*ed  purpose  that  has  been  assigned  to  her  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence ?  No !  llussia  has  not  forgotten  God !  It  is  not  for  worldly 
interests  that  she  has  taken  up  arms.  She  combats  for  the  Christian 
faith,  for  the  defence  of  her  co-religionists  oppressed  by  implacable 
enemies. 

'  Let  all  Christendom  know,  then,  that  the  thought  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Russia  is  also  the  thought  that  animates  and  inspires  all  the  great 
family  of  the  Russian  people — this  orthodox  people,  faithful  to  God  and 
to  His  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

*  It  is  for  the  faith  and  fgr  Christendom  that  we  combat ! 

* "  God  with  us — who  against  us  ?"  * 

I'owerful  fleets  are  now  commanding  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  seaa 
in  the  interest  of  Turkey.  The  Russian  ports  in  those  seas  are  in  the 
coui-se  of  being  blockaded.  The  forts  with  which  she  had  begirded  the 
Circassian  coast  are  dismantled.  Odessa  has  been  bombarded  with  singu- 
lar and  most  honorable  humanity;  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  captured  a 
])()werrul  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Hango  Sound, by  which  safe  anchorage  is 
ohtainod  olF  the  north  point  of  the  Gidf  of  Finland,  and  great  facilities 
scciuvd  for  his  future  operations.  A  third  squadron,  we  learn,  is  about 
t(^  proceed  to  the  White  Sea ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  large  masses  of 
l]ii«^^lish  and  French  soldiery  have  an*ivcd  at  Constantinople,  and  are 
now  on  their  march  towards  the  Daimbe.  The  Tm-kish  general, 
Omar  Pacha,  holds  his  ground  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy^ 
havint^  received  positive  orders  not  to  hazard  a  general  engagement 
initil  strenp^thened  by  the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries.  His  position 
is  confessedly  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  though  his  military 
talents  are  of  the  highest  order,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  his  incurring  some  serious  disaster  before  they  join  'him.  We  hope 
it  may  not  be  so.  We  have  strong  confidence  in  his  doing  all  which 
human  sagacity  can  accomplish  to  prevent  it ;  but  should  the  worst 
hap]H'n,  our  faith  in  his  generalship  will  be  as  undoubting  as  is  our 
contidence  in  his  integrity. 

In  the  meantime,  attention  is  anxiously  directed  to  the  German 
])o\vers.  and  to  the  episode  which  has  been  created  by  the  Greek 
insurreetion.  This  evidently  been  fomented  by  the  government 
ot  Kint::  Otlio,  who,  as  the  tool  of  the  Czar,  is  seeking  to  make 
a  diversion  in  his  favour.  He  will  bitterly  repent  Ids  folly  v/hen  the 
})o\vers  of  western  Europe  inflict  the  chastisement  he  richly  merits. 
The  cabinet  of  Berlin  continues  to  pursue  a  vacillating  and  discredit- 
able j)oliey.  The  j>eople  are  with  the  western  powers,  but  the  king  is 
v.ilh  Russia.  The  former  would  join  us  heartily,  but  the  latter,  though 
Jiot  darini,'  openly  to  side  with  the  Czar,  is  obviously  concerned  to  serve 
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his  interests.  *  Subsen-iency  to  Kussia,'  says  the  *  Times,'  *  has  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration  in  the  councils  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  has  successivel}'  sacrificed  to  this  baneful  influence  his  oldest  and 
ablest  ser\'ants,  and  has  even  included  in  the  number  of  those  whom  his 
policy  has  detached  from  his  government  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  his  own 
brother,  and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  cro\ni.*  The  treaty  now  formed 
Avitli  Austria  contains  some  provisions  which,  if  honestlv  followed  out, 
would  assure  us  of  the  ultimate  adhesiim  of  Prussia.  But  what  has 
already  occurred  prevents  our  placing  much  reliance  on  this. 

The  ]jroccedings  of  Austria  are  more  hopeful.  Her  mien  appear  to 
be  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  her 
from  the  ambition  of  the  Czar,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  their 
measures  are  wisely  and  honestly  taken.  The  difficulties  which  surround 
them  are  oln-iously  great,  and  tax  their  powers  to  the  utmost.  From 
these  difficulties  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape,  but  we  are  not 
without  apprehension  that  the  men  who  preside  over  the  aflTairs  of 
Austria  are  unequal  to  the  task  which  devolves  upon  them.  Whichever 
way  they  look,  serious  danger  stares  them  in  the  face.  Past  misdeeds 
have  their  day  of  retribution,  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  can  scarcely 
hope  to  cscai)e.  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  are  looking  up  with 
ho])e,  and  no  friend  of  constitutionalism  but  must  pray  that  they  may 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  perplexities  of  their  inexorable  and 
ruthless  oppressor. 
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Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  change  is  contemplated 
in  the  editorship  of  our  jounial.  This  step  has  resulted  from  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  which  compels  one  of  the  present 
editors  to  relinquish  the  post  which  lie  has  occupied  since  1836;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
has  uniformly  existed,  retires  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  *  Eclectic'  which  cannot  £ul  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pure  literature,  scriptural  voluntaiyidniv 
and  evangelical  Christianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  not 
take  effect  until  January,  1855.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
name  the  individual  on  whom  the  editorsliip  will  then  devolve.  We 
should  gladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  woidd  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doing 
which  additional  stinmlus  will  l>e  derive<l  from  a  consideration  of  the 
high  talents  !ind  well-nKTited  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
journal  will  then  bo  transferretl. 

^Jlie  iiroprictoi-ship  of  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  expen* 
diture  will  be  spared  which  may  be  needeil  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  its  usefulness. 
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10 ;  his  relation  to  the  agi*,  11. 

Yonnq's  yiifht    Thoughts,    by   Gil' 
Jill'an,  237. 


€t\ni\t  thnimx. 


Lately  published,  price  Is. 

THE  CONSOLATION  AND  DUTY  OF  CHUECHES  UNDER  THi 
LOSS  OF  EMINENT  MINISTERS.  The  Funeral  Sermon  occasioned  by  th< 
death  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  preached  by  appointment  of  the  Widow  and  Family,  at  tb 
Vineyards  Chapel,  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Pateraoster-row.    Bath :  Chables  Clabk, 

1,  Ajgyle  Street.  *  2^ 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  JAY. 
Now  Ready,  price  6s.,  cloth  lettered, 

LECTURES    on   FEMALE   SCRIPTURE   CHARACTERS.     By  the  lat< 
Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black.  i 

BANE  OF  DEPOSIT, 

7,  ST.  MARTIN'S  PLACE,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  INVESTING   MONEY  are  requested  to  examine  th 
Plan  of  this  Institution,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  Interest  may  be  obtained  with  perfeo 

Security. 

The  Interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July,  and  for  the  convenience  of  Denositon  residiiij 
at  a  distance  will,  on  application,  be  paid  either  at  the  Branch  Offices,  or  through  Countr 
Bankers,  without  expense.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managino  Dibzctoa. 

Prospectuses  free  on  application,  1 

CHEAP,  LIGHT,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

GROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTS  ROOFING  FELT 

has  been  extensively  used,  and  pronounced  efficient,  and  particularly 

aj)plicable  for  wahm  cumates. 


1st.  It  is  a  non-conductor. 

2nd.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls, 

and  not  liable  to  damage  in  carriage. 
3rd.  It  effeots  a  saving  of  half  the  timber 

usually  required. 


4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  xui 

practised  persoiL 
5th.  From  its  liffbtuess,  weighing  only  abou 

421b.  to  the  sqare  of  100  reet,  tne  ooe 

of  carriage  is  small. 


Under  S LEVIES  in  Church  and  other  roofs,  the  Felt  has  been  extensively  used  to 

KEGULATE   THE   TEMPERATURE. 

INODOEOXJS  FELT,  for  damp  walls,  and  for  damp  floors,  under  carpets  and  flooi 

cloths  ;  also  for  lining  iron  houses, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

CROGGON  &  GO'S  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHIHO  for  covering  ships*  bottoni 
and  DRY  HAIRr  FELT,  for  covering  steam  boilers,  pipes,  &c.,  preventing  the  radiation  < 

luat ,  and  savini?  25  per  cent,  of  fuel.  Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  mstructiona,  on  f^nlicatk 
to  CKOGCiON  &  CO.,  2,  DOWGATE-HILL,  London,  who  beg  to  intimate  that  the  Con 
niittec  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  covered  with  their  Felt  for  seven 
vears,  and  tliat  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  covering  the  sheds  and  waiting-rocans  on  tl 
Landiui:  Stage,  St.  George's  Pierhead,  Liverpool,  by  order  of  the  Dock  Trustees,  and  vei 
largely  \v  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Company.  S 

]\TUD1E'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— AU  the  best  new  works  may  be  had  i 
-i  ▼  1  sueeession  from  tliis  extensive  library  by  every  subscriber  of  one  guinea  per  annuu 
and  l)v  all  iirstclass  country  subscribers  of  two  guineas  and  upwards.  Book  societies,  to^ 
libraries,  and  literarj'  institutions  supplied  on  moderate  terms.  For  prospectuses,  &c 
api)ly  to  Cliarles  Edward  Mudie,  510,  New  Oxford-street.  S 
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In  One  Volume,  super  royal  8vo,  (nearly  1500  pages,)  price  5Ss^ 

BIBLICAL  IlSB  theological  GLEANINGS.    By  the  Her.  WmiiM 
O'Neill, 

consisting  op 

1.  Comments,  Criticisms,  and  Rcmiirks,  on  about  3000  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptum. 

2.  Explanations  and  faithful  Expositions  of  all,  or  nearly  aU,  the  difficult  passages  in  tk 
liible,  gleaned  from  about  Six  Hundred  Authors. 


Ex])lanations  of  nil  the  passas;es  referred  to  in  the  controversy  between  Triaitariais. 
Anti-Trinitarians,  and  Socinians. 

6.  "Well-selected  obsonations,  &c.,  on  the  fulfilled  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture. 

7.  A  fair  mixture  of  Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Practical  matter. 

8.  Copious  allusions  to  Eastern  Customs  and  Manners,  as  illustrative  of  nnmenras  Seriptw 

passages. 

9.  Explanations  of  all  the  more  dillicult  words  and  terms  found  in  the  Yolume,  for  the  ue  of 

plain  readers. 
10.  The  Author's  name  is  appended  to  each  extract,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  work  bom 
which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

Waud  &  Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row.  2S 

Price  One  Shilling, 

PALMERSTON  IN  THREE  EPOCHS.      A  Comparison  of  Opinions  irixk 
Pacts.    By  Wasiiisgton  AVilk€,  Author  of  '  A  History  of  the  Half  .Centuxy.' 

London :  William  Freeman,  CO,  Fleet  Street  25 

Price  Two  Shillings,  cloth, 

THE    TRUE   THEORY   OF   A   CHURCH;    or,   The  Right  Principle  «f 
Christian  Coufederution  elicited  and  developed.    By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  UoRTOs. 

James  Judd,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London.  4 

COMPLETION  OF  KITTO'S  DAILY  BUJLE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Published  this  day, 

THE   APOSTLES  AND  EARLY  CHURCH;  The  conclnding   Volume  cf 
Daily  Bible  Illustuations  :  being  Original  Koadings  for  a  Year  on  Subjecta  fm 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geogra])hy,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.    By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 

Tliis  Work,  which  is  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  Queen,  is  particularly  desig- 
nated for  the  family  circle.  It  cxieuds  to  Eight  Volumes,  Foobcap  8vo,  enriched  with  te 
Frontispiece,  Yignetter,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself.  Price 
6s.,  cloth. 

■  MORNING  SERIES. 

Vol.  L  The  AxTEDiLfcj^ANa  and  Patrtahchr,  Tliird  Edition ;  Vol.  11.  Mosbi  jjf»  m 
Judges,  Second  EditioiiL,  Vol.  111.  Samuel,  Saui^  and  David,  Second  Edition;  and 
Vol.  IV.  Solomon  AND il'^F.  Kings.     Second  edition. 

EVENING  SERIES. 

Vol.  L  Job  and  the  Puetical  Books;  Vol.  IL  Isaiah  akd  the  PROPHm ;  Vol  IIL 
The  Life  and  death  of  cr  Lord  ;  and  Vol.  IV.  The  Apostles  and  earlt  Chubcji. 

Instead  of  a  noting  from  the  numomus  and  most  favourable  reviews  of  this  work,  whi^ 
have  aimrarca  in  the  lite  lary  and  religious  Periodicals  and  Newspapers  of  crerr  partr, 
the  Publisliers  would  only  ref(T  1o  the  following  opinion,  incidentaUT  and  spontancoitfly 
given  by  thcit  di.s1iugiiislie(]  vmter,  the  Kcv.  John  Angkll  James,  of  Biimingliani,  in  his 
recent  >vork  on  'Female  J'icly'  (page  30I-) : — 

'I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  (if  recommending,  in  the  strongest  manner  and  most 
emphatic  manner  I  can  eonunand,  this  invaluable  series  of  books.  I  believe,  for  the  clod- 
dation  of  the  historic  parts  of  Scripture,  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  them  in  the 
English  or  any  other  hmguage. 

Edinburgh:  'Wi'li.'^m  Olifhani  &  SoKS.    London:  HunLiaH  ft  Go.  IS 
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PRINTED  FOR  WALTON  AND  MABBELT, 

rPPER  GOWER-STREET,  AND  IVY-LANE,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


1. 

A    Memoir  of  the  Rev*  James  Grabb.     Late  of  Southampto 

The  '  Gipsy  Advocate/    By  John  Rudall,  of  Lincoltt's  Inn,  Barnster-at-Law.    W; 

a  Portrait  on  Steel.     One  volume,  cro^vn  8vo,  Gs.  clotL 

2. 

Business;    as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be.     By  Joseph  I^da 

Crown  Svo.     Is.  sewed.  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 
This  Work  obtained  the  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas  offered  by  the  Younff^Men's  Christi 
Association  for  the  best  Essay  on  *The  Evils  of  tbe  Present  System  of  Business,,  and  t 
Dillicultics  they  Present  to  the  Attainment  and  Development  of  Personal  Piety,  wi 
Supro^estions  for  their  Removal.' 

8. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Charles  James  Foster,  MA..,  LLJ 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cbth. 

4. 

The  Art  of  Reasoning :   a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Principles 

Ijogic,  Inductive  and  Deductive.    By  Samuel  Neil.    Crown  8vo>  4:S.  6d- 

5, 

Dr.  Lardner's  Handbook  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology.    Beii 

the  Third  Course  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Natural  Phibsophy  and  Astronomy.*    One  T 
37  Plates  and  200  Woodcuts,  price  IGs.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author. 
First    Course  :    Mechanics,   Hydrositatics,   Hydraulics,   Pneumatics,    Soun 
Optics.    400  Woodcuts.    Price  12s.  Gd.    Second  Course  :  Heat,   Common  Electricil 
Alugiu'tisiii,  Voltaic  Elccfricitv.     200  Woodcuts.     8s,  Gd. 

G. 

Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,   Vol. 

(Halt*  the  Work).     Medium  Svo.    £1  IGs.  cloth  lettered. 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.    A  Miscellany  of  Instructive  an 

Anmsiiig  Tracts  on  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  on  their  Application  to  the  Uses  of  Lii 

Edited  by  Dr.  Lardxer. 

Till'  work  will  be  ])ublishedat  One  Penny,  in\reckly  nnnibers  of  sixteen  pages>  large  12m 

))riiiU'cl  on  [jood  p;\por,  in  a  clear  type,  and  illustrated,  when  necessary,  by  engravings  < 

wood;  also  in  monthly  parts,  price  5d.,  in  a  i^Tapper;  and  in  quarterly  volumes,  neat 

boiuul.  price  Is.  Od. 

*^*  Parts  1  and  2,  each  5d.,  and  Nos.  1  to  G.  each  Id.,  arc  published  (Feb.  1.) 

^■^  Messrs.  W.  and  21 's  Catalogue  of  their  own  Puhlications  will  he  sent  hy  pa 

(free)  to  any  one  writing  for  it. 

The  following  Subjects  will  form  Early  Numbers  of  the  work: — 


Tlic  IManets  ;  .ire  they  Inhabited  Globes  ? 

Tlie  Sun  and  Moon. 

Latitudes  and  Loni^itudes. 

Popular    Falliicies    in   Questions   of    Physical 

S<;it'nce.  i   Thunder  and  Lightning. 

"NVcatlier  Pi'ognostics.  !    Light. 

Tlu>  Tides.  ;   Common  Things,— Air,  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  ft 


Cometaiy  Lifluences. 

Eclipses. 

Meteoric  Stones  and  Shooting  Stan. 

Steam  Power, 


l^oconiotion  by  Land  ami  Water  in  the  United 

States. 
Tlie  Electric  Telegraph. 
Lunar  Influences. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Arts.— Na  1.  The  Pottei 

Art. 
The  Infinity  of  Woilds. 


London:  W^VLTON  &  MABERLY,  Upper  Gowee-stbeet,  aot)  Ivy-iahb, 

Pateknostez-kow. 
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18mo«  cloth,  3s.  6d.« 

SELECT  EXTEACTS  FEOM  THE  DIARY,  CORRESPONDENCE,  &c.. 
OF  LEILA  ADA.    By  O.  W.  Hbighway. 

London :  Pabtbidge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  and  Edgware-road. 

Price  Is.,  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engrayings, 

THE  BAND  OP  HOPE  REVIEW,  for  1853  (Yearly  Part),  Dedicated  to  tin 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

London :  Pabtbidoe,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  and  Edgware-road. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s., 

PUSEYISM   UNMASKED;    OR,  THE  JESUIT  ABROAD.      By  Asn- 
Vatican. 

London :  Pabtbidoe,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  and  Edgware-road. 

-  

ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK. 
Post  Syo,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  price  3fl., 
THHE   FRIENDSHIPS    OF  THE    BIBLE.    By  Aiaccra. 

London :  Pabtbidge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  and  Edgware-road. 

Pcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd., 

CLOTEL;     OR,  THE    PRESIDENT'S   DAUGHTER.      A   NarratiTe  of 
Slave  Life  in  the  United  States.    By  W.  W.  BsowN.'a  Eugitive  Slave,     ^ith  i 
Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life. 

London :  Pabtbidge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  and  Edgware-road. 

Crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE  WORLD  TO  COME.     Lectures  deUvered  in  the  Lock  Chapel,  in  Lent, 
1853.    By  the  Rev.  Capel  Molyseux,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s.  Gd., 

ISRAEL'S  FUTURE.    Lectures  deUvered  in  the  Lock  Chapel,  in  Lent,  1852 

By  the  same  Author. 

London :  Pabtbidge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Patemostcr-row  and  Edgwaze-road.  11 

DR.  CUMMING'S  NEW  WORK. 
This  day,  in  Foolscap,  cloth,  full  gilt,  price  9s. 

THE   TENT  AND   THE   ALTAR;   or,  Sketches   from   Patriarchal   lafc 
By  the  Rev.  Joun    Cumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  with   vignettes,   uniform  witl 
'Apocalyptic  Sketches.' 

Abthub  Hall,  Vibtue  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.  1 

Just  published.  Part  1,  price  9d. 

RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.    In  Weekly  NomVen 
Price  2d. 

C0NTE>'T8 : 

No.  I. — ^The  Apostle  PauL    A  Biography. 
II. — ^Mahomet  anism. 
III. — ^Modes  of  Sepulture. 
IV. — ^Early  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Christianity. 

London :  Sanosteb  &  Eletcueb.    Manchester :  Fletcher  &  TuBsa.  1 
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EEK-ENGLISH    LEXICON, 

on  the  German  Work  of  F.  Passow. 
ENR\  George  Liddell^  M.A.,  and 
RT  Scott,  M.A.  3r(l  Edition,  crown 
849),  £2  4s.  cloth. 
PIOUS  GREEK  -  ENGLISH 
^BULARY,  compiled  from  the  best 
critics,  'itmo,  fis.  fid.  bound. 
liE  GRAMMATICS  Rudi- 
i  in  nsuni  Scholarum.    Edition  nona. 

4s.  bound. 

[ICON,  chiefly    for  the   use  of 
Is,  abridged  from  the  Greek  Lexicon 

G.  LiDDELL,  M.A.,  and  Robert 
,  M.A.  4th  Edition,  square  12mo, 
),  7s.  cloth. 

M  TESTA  MENTUM  GUMCM 
Exemplar  Milliaiium.    ISmo,  2s.  6d. 

M    TESTAMENTUM    GRiE- 

.  Accedunt  parallcla  S.  Scripturae 
lecuon  vet  us  capitulorum  notatio  et 
les  Eus('l)ii.  ISmo,  3s.  cloth. 
Y'Ll  Tra^oediie  et  Fragmenta,  ex 
done  G.  Dindorfii.  Editio  secuuda 
latior,  1S51.     Svo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

II.  Annotationea,  G.  Dindoe- 
Partes  II.     1841,  cloth,  lOs. 
IS  III.  Scholia  Grjuca  ex  Codici- 

auctii  ct  eiiicudata,  1S51.  Svo, 
h,  8s.  ()(!. 

OrilAXlS  ComcediiB  et  Frag- 
,  ox  HMUMisionc  G.  G.  Dindorfii. 
IS  II.  isa5,  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
IS  III.  Aiinotationes,G.DiNDOU- 
Partcs  11.  1^37.  8vo,  cloth,  19s. 
IS  IV.  Scholia  Graven,  ex  Codici- 
aucta  et  cincndata  a  G.  Dindorfii. 
tcs  1 II.  1^;W.  Svo,  cloth,  £1  lis.  Gd. 
ST  HEXES,  ex  recensione  G. 
)iuii.    Tomi  IV.    1816.    Svo,  cloth, 

V.  VI.  VII.  Annotationes  Iii- 
.rctuin,  IS  19,  cloth,  £1  l()s. 

VIII.  ot  IX.,  Scholia,  1851. 
,  cloth,  15s. 

Gncca  in  -Eschinem  et  Isocratem 
(licibus  aucta  ct  cmcudata.     Edidit 

KLMIS     DiNDOKFIUS,     1S52.  Svo. 

4s. 

LLER'S  LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Translated  by  Riddle,  1835. 

\io,  pKhli.shed  at  £!•;  reduced  to  £1  10s.  sheets. 

By  far  the  most  complete  Latin  Lexicon,  containing  many  hundred  words  more 

than  any  other. 

f  JOHX    HEXRY   PARKER^  Oxpord;    and  377,  Straot,   London;   and 

GARDNER,  7,  Patebnostee-kow.  22 


DINDORF.  Metra  iEschyli  Sophoclis 
Euripidis  et  Aristophanis  descripta.  Acce- 
dit  Chronologia  Scenica.  Svo,  1842,  cloth, 
8s.  6d. 

EURIPIDIS  TragcedisB  et  Fraffmenta 

ex  recensione.     G.  Dindorfii.    Tomi  II. 

1834,     Svo,  cloth,  18s. 

Tomus  III.     Annotationes  G.  DiN- 

DORFH.  Partes  II.   1840,  cloth,  £1.  Is. 

Aleestis   ex  reecnsione   G.   Din- 
dorfii.   1834.     8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HARPOCRATIONIS  Lexicon  in 
Decern  Oratores  Atticos,  ex  recensione 
G.  DiNDOBFii.    2  vols,  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

SOPHOCLIS  TragoediaB  et  Pra^cnta, 
ex  rec.  G.  Dindorfu.  Editio  tertia,  1849, 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLIS  TragoedisB  cum  notis  G. 
Dindorfii.  Tomi  fl.  1849.     8vo,  13s. 
Ad     Sophoclis    Tragcedias    Annota- 
tiones   G.    Dindorfii.     1836.     Svo, 
cloth,  9s.  6d. 
Scholia  in    Sophoclem.      Edidit   P. 
Elmsley,  A.M.   1825.  Svo,  cL,  Ss.  6d. 
Scholia  in  Sophoclem  ex   Codicibus 
aucta  et  emendat.  Yolumen  II.   Edidit 
G.  DiNDORFius,  1853.    Svo,  cl.,  Ss.  6d. 

XENOPHONTIS  Histori©  Gweca 
Ex  editione  L.  Dindorfii,  accedunt  An- 
notationes variorum  interpretum..  1852. 
Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

CLINTON'S  Fasti  Helleniei.  The 
Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece, 
from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  Death  of 
Augustus.  By  the  late  Henry  Fynes 
Clinton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  vols.  4to,  cloth, 
£4  lOs. 

CLINTON'S  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and 
Literary  Chronology  of  Greece.  1851 
Svo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

CLINTON'S  Fasti  Romani.  The  Civil 
and  Literary  Chronology  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  from  the  earliest  Accounts 
to  the  Death  of  Heraclius.  2  vols.  4to, 
cloth,  £3  8s.  6d. 

CLINTON'S  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and 
Literary  Chronolooy  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, from  tne  Death  of  AuffustuB 
to  the  Death  of  Heraclus.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  r.  Clinton.  1853.  Svo,  cL,  7s. 


SACRAMENTAL  SERMONS.     Third  Edition.     lOs.  6d. 

PRACTICAL    SERMONS    for  every   SUNDAY  in  the   ^ 

Edition.    12s. 

Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  and  Hatcizabd. 

12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

WITH  SECOND   APPENDIX,    CONTAINING  A  CONSIDEBABLE  ASCOUKT  OI 

THE    SENSIBILITY    OF    SEPARATE    SOULS    COXJ 
Caleb  Webb. 

London:  Houlston  &  Stoneman,  Patemoster-row. 

This  day  is  published,  3s.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  gilt. 
tue    TimiD   edition,    beyised   and   eklargi 

SABBATH  EVENINGS  AT  CALVARY.     By  the  Rev.  J. 
F.S.A.,  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh:  Johnstone  &  IIuntee.    Glasgow:  Robert  Ji 

London:  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 


K 


Just  published,  price  Is.  6d., 

EY    to  the    PROPHECY    of    the    REVELATIONS. 

Scriptt:be. 

London:  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers-street.    Edinburgh:  J.  Tatlob,  2 

Glasgow:  G.  Gallie. 

Eighth  thousand,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts,  fcp.  8vo,  3s.  Gd 

THE   LIGHTED  VALLEY:  or,  the  Closing  Scenes   of  tt 
Bolton.     By  one  of  her  Sisters.    AVith  u  Preface  by  her  Gra 
William  Jay,  Balh. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


Tliis  day  is  publi^  hed,  price  3s.  Gd., 


T  T  TTfirm"*  imT/^-^-rn      y-vi.i     r*r>tT\T  T-^rr^Tyw-.    .<      /i  i-k>^m  a -m-w^M  a 
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1.  The  Theory  of  True  Progress. 

2.  Physical   Husbandry;  the  Effect  and 

Emblem  of  Divine  Teaching. 

3.  The  Absolute  in  Truth. 

4.  Tlie  Prophet's  Dream. 


Works  Published  by  WABD  A  CO.,  27,  Paternoster-row. 

FHE    HOMILIST    for   January,  1854,  price  Is.,  (commencing  VOL.  III.) 

Contains,  among  other  articles : 

5.  Judas ;  or.  Truth  Sold  for  Money. 

6.  Caiaphas;   a  Glance  at  Government, 
Human  and  Divine. 

7.  Peter;  or,   the  Realm  of  Love,  the 
Sphere  of  Religion,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

***  \'()ls  I.  and  II.  have  been  reprinted,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  by  order  of 

fcy  Bookseller.     Vol.  1.,  4s.  Cd.     V  ol.  II.,  6s.  6d.,  cloth. 
'  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ably-written  publications  of  the  day.     It 
entirrlv  orijrinal,  and  abounds  with  sterling  ideas.     ...  It  needs  but  to  be  perused  to 

•nunend  itself  to  the  genuine  Christian  of  every  denomination.* — Birmingham  Mercury. 

Just  Published,  price  6d., 

"he  Age:  its  Advantages  and  Temptations.    The  First  Monthly 

Lecture  to  Young  Men.     By  Rev.  John  Moiuson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Also,  price  Cd.  each, 

'he  Bible ;  its  Conflicts  and  Triumphs. 

"he  Sabbath :  its  Claims  and  Benefits. 

"he  Sunday-school :  its  Position  and  Prospects. 

In  February  and  March  will  be  published,  price  6d.  each, 

lie  Press ;  its  Lights  and  Shadows. 

'he  Church ;  its  True,  Ideal,  and  Legitimate  Functions. 

*Thc  Lectures  are  very  attractive :  calculated  to  do  much  good,  not  only  in  the  olASft  for 
hich  they  are  got  up,  but  in  every  class  of  society.' — Christian  Neics, 

In  fcp.  8vo,  price  2s,  6d.,  cloth, 

hristianity  in  its  Power;  or,  Piety  exemplified  in  the  Heart, 

the  Family,  the  Church,  and  the  World.    By  John  Morison,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

JiLSt  Published,  8vo,  price  Is., 

essons    Suggested    by   the    Death  of    Venerable    Pastors.     A 

Strnion  }>reached  at  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham,  on  the  Evening  of  the  Funeral  of  the 
T{(  V.  W.  15.  Cully EK,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  the  Rev.  JOhn  Morison,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

,Iv  father  I  mv  father!  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof.' — 2  Kikgs  iLlS. 

Also,  price  Cd., 

[inisterial    Qualifications  and  Success.    A  Sermon  preached  at 

Ari:vle  Chapel,  Bath,  on  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay.  By  Rev. 
James  SnEK>LVN,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London.     Revised  by  himself. 

Also,  price  6d., 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay.    With 

a  Sornion,  preached  on  the  Sunday  Morning  after  the  Funeral.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
DvKK,   Alinister  of  Argylc  Chapel,  Bath.     The  Profits  to  be  given  to  the  Home  Mis- 

sionarv  Societv. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d., — Axthim  and  Portrait. 

he  Palm  of  Victory,     An  Anthem  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 

Kcv.  \ViLLL\M  Jay.  By  John  King,  Author  of  *The  MissionarVs  Requiem,^  &c.  &c. 
'iliis  I'ieee  is  embellished  with  the  most  Correct  Likeness  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay, 
Engraved  on  Steel  from  the  Drawing  by  Branwuite. 

WARD  &  CO,  27,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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TEAS  &  COFFEES  AT  MERCHANTS'  FBIGl 


Famillea,  Schools,  and  Large  EataUisfimenta  generality  vnll  find  great  tulvania 
in  riirchaaing  Teas,  Coffees,  arul  Colonial  Produce  of 

PHILLIPS    &   COMPAmZ 

TEA    MERCHANTS, 

No.  8,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  GITT,  LONDON. 

VERY   IMPORTANT  TO   CONSUMERS  OF  TEA. 

PHILLIPS  and  COMPANY  respectfully  inform  their  numerous  Custon 
that  the  Price  of  Tea  w  advaxM'inf;  in  conscquonce  of  the  diaturbancet  in  China,  and  thfe  imorrtaintr  of  i 
■iipply.  We  would  adviHe  all  who  can  do  so,  to  l>uv  lan^Ir,  an  there  ia  evcnr  proapect  of  Teas  being  rail  it 
all  who  purchase  at  our  quotations  will  efl'ovt  a  >*a^iDtf  ofliilly  6d.  to  8d.  per  A>. 

*  On  comparinf;  our  prices  with  those  of  other  Tea  bouaes,  our  frienda  will  percciTe  we  are  la.  per  lb.  km 
the  beat  quality  Tea,— being  a  saving  of  20  per  cent. 

*  JVe  retpectfuVy  inrite  romparuopt  thai  Mm  rfatemeni  «iy  heJkUj/  te$iei. 

Monthly  drcular,  February,  IsJ 

BLACK     TEAS.  Per 

STSONa  CONaOU  TBA  3s.  Od.  and  3a. 

TBS  BBST. CONGOU  TBAy  recommended  3e. 

TBB  BBST  ZKPB&ZAXi  80UCB0NO  TBA  is  now  only ...  3a. 
TBB  BBST  ZiAPSANO  80UCB0NO  TBA, delloloasflavor  te. 
THB  BBST  ASSAM  FBKOB  SOVOHONQ  TBA,  48.  ^ 

Tbls  Tea  is  of  peouliar  and  eztnunrdlnary  StraBctlk 

GREEN     TEAS. 

ST&ONO  OBBBN  TBAS,  with  fLavour,  3a.  ftd.,  3a.  8d.f  and  te. 

TBB  BBST  KOTUNB  OUNPOWDB&    «a. 

T&UB  PBA&Zi  OUNPOWDB&,  dellolona  flavoor Sa. 

TBB  BBST  PBA&Zi  OUlfPOWDBB Ba. 

Tbe  BIZXBD  TBA  at  €b.  per  lb.  ia  now  verr  anpertor  Teaf 

and  ia  atrongrly  reoommended. 

COFFEE. 

TBB  BBST  PZ.ANTATZON  COFFBB  la.  Od.  p«r  H 

TBB  BBST  COSTA  &ZCA  COFFBB la.  2d.    „ 

TBB  BBST  WBST  ZNDZA  COFFBB la.  «d.    „ 

TBB  BBST  KOCBA  COFFBB  la.  «d.    ,, 

THE  BEST  BELGIAN  CHICOBT,  6d.  per  lb.,  in  lb.,  half-lb.. 

and  qnarter-lb.  Packets. 

COLONIAL     PRODUCE. 

SPICES   100   PEB   CEHT    UlTDEB   KOST   H0U8E& 

SUGAR. 

For  the  convenience  of  their  numerons  cnstomers,  PHILLIPS  A  COUP, 
snpply  RAW  SUGAB  at  4d.,  4id.,  and  5d.  per  lb.    BEFIHED  BUOA&  al 

5id.,  and  6d. 


PBZXiXiZV^B  a  COMPACT  t^end  all  cooils  CARKIAOK-FREE.  br  th«nr  own  TUia.  within  ci^ 
of  No.  R.  Kinc  Williiini  Street,  Citv;  nnd  hond  Teas,  Coffees,  and  Spieea,  CARRIAGE-FBEB  TO  ANT 
OF  ENULAN  I),  if  to  the  value  of  4i'>8.  or  upwards. 

A  OBsrEBAK  PRZCB  CVii>nEWT  is  pnblialiea  every  noBth,  eeatalaiaf  ml 
adTantagres  of  tbe  ZiOwnON  MAnxBTa,  aod  is  sent  free  bj  Veat  ea  applleatf 

PHTT.T.TPS  &  GOMPAITT  Tea  Merchants, 

Wo.  a,  Bzwo  ^irz&&zAM  aTaanr,  oityi  aonr 

*.*  When  Onlen  are  sent  \fj  Poat,  it  is  neceaaaiy  to  be  Tnrf  paitienlar  in  i 
inferior  houses  are  in  the  habit  of  copYiaro  not  onlj  the  roiM  and  nrui,  bat  nbo  the  i 

ohH  A<lterti*emrnf». 

Post  Office  Orden  ahould  be  made  payable  to  PHILLIFS  ft  C0XPA5T, 


Crlertir  lbntJ0eL 


irew  Scale  of  Cluurgres. 


SIX   LINES    AND   rXDEE 

EACH   ADDITIOXAL   LIXE 

HALF    PAGE 

WHOLE    PAGE 

BILLS    OF   FOUR   PAGES 

BILLS    ABOVE    FOUE    PAGES 


£ 

8. 

d. 
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5 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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10 
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2 
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Advertisements  and  Bills  Eeceived  till  tiie  2dtii  of  tiie  Kontfa,  by 

WAED  &  CO.,  Fatemoster-row. 


BANE  OF  DEPOSIT, 

3,  PALL  ]\L\LL  EAST,  &  7,  ST.  MARTIN'S  PLACE,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

Tp ARTIES  desirous  of  INYESTING   MONEY  are  requested  to  examine  th* 
*-t     Plan  of  this  Institution,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  Interest  may  be  obtamed  witii  perfed 


curitv. 


The  tntorcst  is  payable  in  JaniMry  B,nd  July,  and  for  the  convenience  of  Depositors  residing 
^t  a  distancr  ^vill,  on  application,  be  paid  either  at  the  Branch  Offices,  or  tnrough  Coontij 
fcaiiktTs,  without  expense.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Dimctob. 

Proxpectuses  free  oh  application.  3 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  ASSURERS. 

ri^IIE  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITU. 

J-     TION'  (EstablishtHl  in  lvS:i7,  and  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament),  is  non 

Teadv,   and  may  be  had  free,  on  application.     This  Society  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 

advantajrcs  of  Slutnal  Life.  Assurance  pan  be  secured  by  Moderate  Fremiums.    A  comparison 

of  its  liftfrs,  Principlex^  and  Progress  is  invited  with  those  of  other  companies. 

London  Branch,  12,  Moorgate-street. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Resident  Secretary,  28 


WORTH     NOTICE. 

1 1  AT  has  always  been  want<?d  is  just  published,  price  48.,  the  DICTIONABl 
APPENDIX,  oontaiuing  upwards  of  7000  words  not  found  in  the  Dictionary^  corn- 
prisin?  the  jxirticiplrs  of  the  verbs,  which  perj)lex  even  the  best  writers.  No  person  thai 
vriirs  a  k'ltrr  should  be  without  this  work.     All  Senior  Pupils  should  have  it. 


W 


*  AVo  heart  ily  recommend  this  book.' — Ecan.  Mag.,  October  last. 

Published  by  Jackson,  21,  Patemoster-row.    Sold  at  C,  Charing-cross ; 

and  by  Ford,  Islington. 

B 


INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  CHIAPAS, 
YUCATAN.    By  J.  L.  Stephkns.     Wilh  nuinerous  en^nvin?*.     Rrnsefl  & 
latest  Amerioaa  edition,  iril.h  Additions,  hj  F.  CiiifEBWooD.    Sio,  dalk,  tin. 


JACK   and  the  TANNER   OP  WVMONDHAM,      A   Tjje  .>f  this  T 
ll]dirard  the  Sisth.     B;  the  DUtlior  of  'iUor;  PoireU.*     With  PynntHnteM. 
cloth,     [liailwoj  Evading.] 

A  PORTRAITURE  of  the  RET.  W.  JAT,  of  BATH.    Br  Bur  It 
Waui-ace.    Tcap.,  cbth.  Ss.  Od. 

EVENINGS  IN   MY  TENT;    or,  WwHiering*  in  the  A&icAo  SJtm» 
Hev.  N,  DiTis,  F.R.S.8.A.     With  niimerou*  lUuHtratinna.     8  YdJa^  pott  8t^ 


N 


AOMI;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.     I 

vfith  Designs,  hj  Joira  Gilbert,    Fesp,,  clulh,  7. 


r  Mw.  Wt*n.     N»w  & 


DR.  CDHMING'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE    TENT    AND    THE   ALTAB;   or,  Skt-tuhfs  from   Pstnudttl 
By  ihc  Rei.  John  C^khing,  D.D.     In  fcuji.,  huidMniElj  ^ilt.      Un3Ma 
'Apocalyptic  Sketches.' 

S. 

THE    paORIM    FATHERS.     By  W.  H.  Basti-btt.      fteraoa  Bj 
With  29  UIuBtratiooB   un  StviJ,  auu  numerans    Wuodvuts.      Super    nja 
price  123.,  cloth,  Sla^  morocco  cstra.  ^^ 

fl. 
HERRY  AND  VIOLET:  a,  Tnlo  of  the  Ghwt  Pl-teuo.     Bt  tlie  Airf 
'  Mirj  PowcU,'     Scooud  Edition.    Price  7».  Cd.,  dalh,  luitujuu. 
Arthur  Uali,  Vultue,  &  Co,,  25.  Puttmostcr-mw. 


C 


W 


Second  Edilioa.     In  ISioo,  cloth  Irltcred,  price  1*.  Cd. 

HY  ARE  WE  DISSENTERS  ?    Throe  Lectores  on  '  THE  CHItltf 

•'     CHURCH,  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES,    »ud  the  CUrRCH  Qlf  KKOU 

UNTPORMITY  and  SCHISM;'  and  on  '  THE  UNION  01'  CTIUHCU  ANDfn 


B  R,  CoMnEB,  M.A, 


'  These  Lectures  exhibit  mmprchens-ivelj  and  e)«ut}>  the  scriptnnl  wfnorilM  m 
Kvwigclicnl  N<meunfonnists  nre  Kgrwd  in  ihAt  diment  from  tb  KatAhUohnl  fTw 

'  We  have  accn  do  book  better  itd«:rt«d  to  &>  }v»tiix  to  Diuoni,  wiibnul  bMiib'  i^  ■ 
to  it*  oiipononts,'— P«/rio/,  «*   -^  j—i  i 

'  So  oalm,  reHfir-ctful,  togimi,  nnd  devout  in  itii  tone,  that  It  n 
dow  not  conviuce,' — Beaagclieal  Magatit. 


Loudon :  JoHs  Bkow.  35,  F«tarnostflF'(W. 


\  rpiulj,  |uico  Is.  tiA-, 
'ynE  LONDON  PTJLPIT;  or  Sketch.-*  oflVwiuIa,  1., 
-*    Wclvillc,  Vaiicra.  Binnty,  Campbell,  Miall.  Bfook.  \mJ,Cui 
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s   LANGASHIBE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE. 


THE  SlIORROCK  FELLOWSHIPS. 


rllE  LATK  ECCLES  SHORROCK,  Esq.,  of  Darwen,  having  bequeathed 
£:(()()()  to  i'ouiid  three  fellowsliins  in  councxion  with  the  above-named  College,  this 
'.m  hixa  Ix'eii  iuvThtod  in  tho  public  funds,  and  the  (Committee  have  arran^d  that  one  of  the 
illow.ships,  hcin^  the  intrrost  on  £1000,  shall  be  offered  for  competition  each  year.    It 
ill  bo  tenable  for  three  years,  unless  the  student  holding  the  same  shall  in  the  meantime 
_avL'  tlie  CollefTO  either  of  his  own  accord  or  through  a  vote  of  the  committee. 

The  eoinpetition  will  be  open  to  all, candidates  for  admission  to  the  College,  who,  having 
»ken  .1  Dei^rec  in  Arts,  desire  to  enter  tlic  divinity  class  onlv,  and  also  to  all  Students  in  the 
^louse,  who  arc  enterinj^  \mou  thiit  department  of  their  College  course.  The  Comnuttee 
ill  not,  however,  consider  tlieiiiselvcs  bound  to  award  the  Fellowship  should  the  Examiners 
Q  uiiv  oe(;asion  report  tliat  no  candidate  has  presented  himself  who  has  shown  adequate 
rolieieney  in  the  prescribed  subjects. 

The  Committee  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  e.\amination  for  the  first  of  these  Fellowships 
nil  be  held  ut  the  Collejje,  in  September.  The  examination  before  the  Greneral  Committee 
3r  admission  to  the  College  will  be  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  September,  and  that  for  the 
^ellowsiiip  on  the  following  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  13th  and  14th. 

The  ExamiiLition  ui  Classics  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Yaughan,  B.A.,  of 

^irmiui^hain,  and  will  include  the  Greek  and  Latin  subjects  selected  for  the  next  examina- 

ion  for  tlie   Hatehelor  of  Arts   Degree,  in  the  Loudon  University — ^the  first  Book  of 

3cro(li>tus,  tiie  'Ars  Toetieu'  of  Horace,  and  the  Gospel,  by  Luke,  in  the  Greek  New 

Vcstainciit. 

Tlie  Hcv.  IT.  11.  Reynolds,  R.A.,  of  Leeds,  will  examine  in  the  Mathematics  and  Natural 
fc*hil')'-<)l)hy,  whicli  will  ein))ruee  tlie  subjects  required  for  the  Batchelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  the 

lioniloii  I  iiivefsitv. 

Thi'  Krv.  II.  (iritliths,  of  LiveriK)ol  (late  Tutor  of  Brecon  College),  wiU  examine  in  the 
Divinity  ilcpa'tineut,  whii'h  will  consist  of  the  tirst  part  of  Butler's  *  Analogy,'  Pidey's  'HorK 
Fauliuie,'  ami  the  lirst  live  chapters  in  the  1th  Boot  of  Hill's  *  Lixtures  in  Divinity.* 

l*ariirs  inieiidinir  to  eom])ete  are  requested  to  send  notice  of  such  intention,  and  to 
forward  their  Teatimonials  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  August  21st. 

JAMES  GWYTILER,  Secretary, 

.*),  Vim:  (iKovK,  Maxcmkstkk,  April  2t,  1S54.  27 


TO  CONFECTIONERS,  FRUIT,  AND  ITAUAN  WAREHOUSEMEN. 


^f^O  lu'  Disposed  of,  with  Immediate  Possession,  a  First-rate  BusinesB  in  the 
^  alii)\e  line,  e>tablished  more  than  Thirty  Years,  remarkably  well  situated  in  the  centra 
of  a  llnii:i>-liiiiLr  eiiuntry  t<i\vii.  The  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  good,  the  connexion  18 
of  til,'  hiu'liest  re>pe(t ability,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
frciitry  ill  the  \ieiiuiy  and  eovinty.  The  present  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  person  of 
business  lial)its,  the  concern  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  reason  for  the 
di>por?iiiL:  of  the  business  is  the  present  proprietor's  wish  to  retire. 

For  flirt li«M-  particulars  applv  by  letter  to  S.  P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Barrows  and  Sons, 

'^Vllolt:^ale  Couiectioncrs,  Iloundsditch,  London.  8 
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In  medium  octavo,  price  16s., 

DISSERTATION  on  the  ORIGIN  and  CONNEXION  of  the  GOS 
with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Parallel  Passages  in  the  original  and  Authorised  Yen 
Critical  Notes,    iy  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Author  of  the 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.* 

'To  those  interested  in  biblical  criticism  we  commend  this  treatise,  as  the  w( 
layman  of  clear  judcrmcnt  and  pliilosopliical  spirit,  whose  learning  and  accomplishn 
directed  to  the  establishment,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  too  many  recent  critics,  & 
in  Germany,  to  the  subversion  of  revealed  truth.' — Literarjf  Gazette, 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

DR.  CUMMING'S  LECTURES. 
Tliis  Day,  price  Is.  Gd.  sewed,  doth  2s.  6d. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES:  The  Moslem  and  his  End,  the  Christian  x 
Hope.    By  the  Rev.  John  Cummixg,  D.D.    Complete  Edition,  revised  and  en 

Also, 
THE  FINGER  OF  GOD.     4th  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     Uniform. 
THE  COMFORTER.     Ditto. 
WELLINGTON,  a  Lecture,  enlarged,  2s.  6d. 

Aktiiur  H-vll,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  23,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  small  8vo,  552  pp.,  price  5s. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  HIS  TIMES.     By  L.  F.  Bcxoexee,  Author  of  ' 
before  the  Revolution,*  *  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,*  &c.  &c. 

Edinburgh :  Tiio^la.s  Constable  and  Co.    London :  Hamilton,  Adjlms,  and  i 

Dublin:  J.  ArGLASiiAX. 


Just  Rcidy. 

DR.  CHALMERS'S  ASTRONOMICAL   DISCOURSES.     New  and 
some  Edition,  in  small  Svo,  doth,  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.    London :  Hamiltox,  Adams,  and  < 

Dublin:  J.  M'Glasuan. 

Now  ready, 

LIFE    OF    DR.    CHALMERS.      In    Two    Volumes,    cloth,    price 
Shillings. 

Also, 

THIRD  QUARTERLY  PART.     Price  Two  and  Sixpence. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  &  Co.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co 
Dublin:  James  M'Gl.vshax,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  Published,  Price  One  Shilling. 
QN  CHANTING :  ITS  CLAIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

Also, 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FROM  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.     With  Chan 

Without,  8d. 

In  the  Press, 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  MUSIC.     Single  Voice  Parte. 

London:  Wajbu)  &  Co.,  Patcmostcr-row ;  C.  H.  Pcrdat,  Maddox-street,  Regent-st 

UxwiN,  Bucklersbury. 
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Works  Just  Published  by  Partridge^  Oakey,  and  Go. 


Royal  18mo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

A   BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  W.  HOWELLS,  Minister  o; 
Long-acre  Chapel,  London.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Systen,  Lei 
cestersliire ;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ferrers. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  Two  Vols.,  fcp.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

ADELINE  ;  or,  Mysteries,  Romance,  and  Realities  of  Jewish  Life.   By  O.  W.  T 
Heigh  WAY. 

Demy  18mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

O  ELECT  EXTRACTS    from   the    DIARY,   CORRESPONDENCE,   Ac.,  ol 
^  LEILA  ADA.     By  the  same  Author. 

Fifth  Thousand,  Royal  ISmo,  with  Portrait,  is.  6d.,  cloth, 

LEILA  ADA:  the  Jewish  Convert.     An  Authentic  Memoir.     By  the  same 
Author. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  its  class  to  be  found  in  English  literature.' — 
Christian  Witness. 

Tliird  Tliousand,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d., 

ISRAEL'S  FUTURE:  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lock  Chapel  in  Lent,  1862. 
By  the  Rev.  Capel  Molyneux,  B.A. 

Second  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d., 

T^HE  WORLD  TO  COME :  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lock  Chapel  in  Lent, 

-■-     1853.     By  the  same  Author. 

Dcniv  Svo,  price  10s.  6d.    People's  Edition,  single  copies,  Is.  6d,  or  in  parcela 

of  Twenty,  £L 

INFIDELITY:  Its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies,.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Peabbozt, 
Eycmoutli,  X.B.     Kranye.lical  Alliance  Prize  Essay. 

*  0\w  of  the  a])lest  productions  that  has  issued  from  the  press  on  Infidelity.* — Eoangelieal 
Chrisff'/iiloui. 

*  Admirably  adapted  to  rcchiim  thoughtful  infidels,  and  to  ffuard  the  rising  youth  of  our 
conntrv  airainst  the  manifold  so[)histries  wliich  characterize  ana  pervade  every  section  of  the 

infidel  srhnol No  sum  received  by  the  author  can  be  equal  to  the  value  of  this 

remarkable  essay.' — Eranyelical  Magazine. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

'^piIE  KIXODOMS  OF  THE  GENTILES  AND  THE  CHURCH  OP  THE 
-i     HEAVENLY  CALLLXG. 

Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d., 

LI\'KS  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS.  Vol.  IV.  Containing,  among  others,  the 
T.ives  of  Petrarcli,  Samuel  Jolmson,  G.  Fox,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  J.  8.  Backingham, 
John  F()^T<T,  Robespierre,  Cuvior,  Kobert  Hall,  B.  R.  Ilaydon,  Strauss,  TVndale,  0.  J. 
Napier,  Milton,  Goethe,  Arajro,  Joseph  Smith,  Raleigh,  J.  B.  Gough,  Sir  G.  Cockbom, 
Nicholas  I.— Vol.  I.  3s.  Od.     Vol  U.  Is.     Vol.  III.  3s.  Cd. 

London:  Partridge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  and  70,  Edgeware-road.        18 


HILEY'S    LATIN    EXERCISES. 
Just  published,  in  12nio,  price  2s., 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  on  the  ACCIDENCE  of  the  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR and  on  some  of  the  leading  Rules  of  Syntax.  By  Richaed  Hiley,  Principal 
of  the  Lec(l.>?  ('olle^nate  and  Commercial  School;  Author  of  '  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar^ 
(price  3s.),  and  various  other  Grammatical,  Geographical,  and  Arithmetical  School  Books. 

Loudon;  LoNG^iAN,  Brown,  Gbjeek^  &  Lokgscaips.  16 


THE  ECIiECTIG       >NTHLI  ADYERTiaER. 


Valuable  Tamily  Commentary. 

The  Gospels  complete  in  Three  Vols.  18s. 

cloth. 

MANNA  IN  THE  HOUSE;  or, 
Daily  Expositions  of  the  Gospels:  spe- 
cially adapted  for  reading  at  Family  Worship. 
By  the  llev  Barton  Bouchibb,  M.A.  St. 
:^tthew  and  St.  Mark,  Cs. ;  St.  Luke,  6s. ; 
St.  John,  6s. 

London:  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row, 
and  Patcmoster-row. 


Dr.  Gnmming  on  the  Old  Testament 

SABBATH  MOENING  EEAD- 
-  INGS  on  the  BOOK  of  LEVITICUS. 
With  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev  John  Gum- 
ming, D.D.    Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.,  clotL 

The  Book  of  GENESIS,  6s.  cloth. 
The  Book  of  EXODUS,  5s. 

London:  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton -row, 
and  Paternoster-row. 

Bloomsbnry  Lent  Lectures,  1854. 

Just  Out,  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth, 

PKESENT  TIMES  AND  FU- 
TUBE  PROSPECTS :  Being  Lectures 
delivered  during  Lent,  1854,  at  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury.  By  Twelve  Clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  With  a  Preface  bj 
the  Rev  W.  R.  Feeemantle,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  ClaydoB,  Bucks. 

London:  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row, 
and  Pat«moster-row. 


SHAWS  FAMILT  XIBR 

Price  la.  boaids. 

TUEKEY.  The  Sultan  of 
Abdul  Medjid  Khan.  A  Brii 
of  his  Life  and  Times^  with  Notii 
Country,  its  Army,  Navy,  and  pre 
pects.  By  the  Eey.  Henbt  Ch&ist 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  Ni 
and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  AM 
Khan.  By  the  Bev.  Hsnbt  C 
M.A.,  Fcap.  8yo,  2s.  6dL  doth. 

London:  John  F.  Shaw,  Southan 
and  Fatemoster-row. 


Just  published,  post  8vo,  2s.  6d 

PERVERSION  AND  CI 
SIGN ;  or.  Cause  and  Effed 
Rev.  RoBEBT  Maguibs,  Clerical 
to  the  Islington  Protestant  Institv 

London:  John  F.  Shaw,  Southan 
and  Patcmoster-row. 


In  One  Volume  "Ecwp.  Svo,  6s 

TRUTH  SPOKEN  IN  U 
Romanism  and  Tractarianisi 
bvthe  Word  of  God.  Bj  the  Ri 
Beakish,  Minister  of  Tnnity  Chi 

duit-strect. 

London:  John  F.  Shaw,  Southan 
and  Patcmoster-row. 


Published  on  the  4th  May,  1853,  in  One  Volume  4to,  cloth,  price  24b. 

ANEW  GREEK  HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS,  incl 
Introductory  Treatise,  and  numerous  Tables,  Indexes,  and  Diagrams.     Bj 
Stboud,  M.D. 

London:  Samuel  Bagsteb  &  Sons,  15,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Is. 

ROBERT    HALL:    HIS  GENIUS  AND   HIS   WRITINGS.      ] 
MuasELL. 

London:  Abthur  Hall  &  Co.    Leicester:  John  Bustov,'  Haymarket. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  6d., 

OkUR  MEDICAL  LIBERTIES ;  or,  THE  PERSONAL  RIGHTS  < 
'   SUBJECT,  as  iufriiiffcd  by  recent  and  proposed  by  Legislation ;  comprisin| 
tions  on  the  Compulsory  \  acciuation  Act,  the  ^ledical  Kcgistration  and  Reform 
the  Maine  Law.    By  John  Gibbs,  Esq.    Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Bight 
Waldegrave. 

Loudon :  Sotheran,  Son,  &  Drainer,  10,  Little  Tower-street,  and  331,  Stn 

On  the  1st  of  Juno,  with  Engravings,  price  2d. 

'T'HE   DELUGE— Its   EXTENT  and  its  MEMORIALS.     Bein^ 
-■-      the  'Library  of  Biblical  Literature.' 

London :  Willum  Pbeexan,  G9,  Flcct^treet. 
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■  IMPORTANT  NEW  WOBES. 

PUBLISHED  BY  JACKSON  AND  WALFORD,  18.  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 

^  Now  ready,  in  One  Large  Volume,  8vo,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

;-|7IRST  LINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  a  Syllabus, 
y.M^  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  CoUeffe,  Homerton ;  with  subsequent 
-idditious  and  elucidations.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL J).,  F.R.S ,  F.G.S.,  late  Divinity 
^Tutor  in  that  Institution.  Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  with  additi(Nial  Notes  and 
"References,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  William  Farrer,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of 
New  College,  London. 

Lately  published,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  I2s.  6d.  cloth. 

MEMOIRS    of   the    LIFE    and   WRITINGS   of   JOHN    PYE    SMITH, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.     By  John  Medway. 
u    *  His  Biographer  has  managed  his  materials  to  great  advantage,  and  in  a  manner  which 
-will  render  the  Memoirs  he  has  compiled  from  them  a  work  of  standing  interest,  and  parti- 
~Cttlarly  worthy  the  attention  of  ministerial  students. — London  Review,  March,  1854. 

-  Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth. 

CHRISTIANITY,   THEORETICAL   and  PRACTICAL.     By  Wm.  Kirkas, 
LL.B.     Contents  : — 1.  The  World  and  its  Religion  without  Christianity. — 2  and  3. 
The  Evidences  of  Christianity. — 4.  The  Essentials  of  Christianity. — 5.  The  Church  Polity  of 
-Christianity. — 6.  Christianity  and  Everyday  Life. — 7.  The  Corruptions  of  Christianity. 

Just  published,  in  foolscap  8vo,  price  3s.  cloth. 

FRIENDLY  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  MY  PRIEST.     From  the  MS.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Juan  Calderon,  a  Protestant  Spaniard. 

Third  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  ATONEMENT.     Its  Basis,  Nature,  and  Bearings;  or, 
the  Priuci])le  of  Substitution  Illustrated,  as  applied  in  the  Redemption  of  Man.    By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Gdbcrt. 

In  foolscap  8vo,  with  Vignette  Title,  price  5s.  cloth. 

SCENES  IN  OTHER  LANDS,  with  their  Associations.     By  John  Stoughton, 
Author  of  '  Philip  Doddridge.'  *  Spiritual  Heroes,*  &c. 

'  A  ContiiiLutal  tourist  could  not  have  a  better  vad^mecum* — ScottUh  Congregational  Magazine, 

In  foolscap  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

PRAYERS,  Chiefly  Adapted  for  Times  and  Occasions  of  Personal  Trial     By 
John  Shcppard,  Author  of  'Thoughts  on  Devotion,'  and  'Christian  Encouragement/ 
and  dobigned  as  a  Companion  to  those  Volumes. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  in  foolscap  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

1MIE  RE-UNION  AND   RECOGNITION   OF   CHRISTIANS   IN   THE 
LIFP:  to  COME.     The  right  Love  of  Creatures  and  of  the  Creator.— Christian 

Coiivc  rsut  ion.     In  Three  Essays. 

^KCONl)    ISSUE    OF    THE    CONGREGATIONAL    LECTURES.     Four 

^     Volumos   for  Twelve   Shillings.      Comprising :    Bedford's   Holy  Scripture  Verified. 
Alexander  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Scott  on  Evil  Spirits.     Hamilton  on  Rewards 

and  L'uiiishinciits. 

*^,j*  A  few  Conies  of  the  First  Issue  may  now  be  had,  but  early  application  should  be 
nia(h'  to  the  PublibhcTs  direct. 

The  Volumes  may  be  purchased  separately,  price  5s.  each. 

London :  Jackson  &  Walpokd,  18,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  23 


TffE  ISCI^ECTTO  MONTTH.T  ADVUfffTlSSfe. 


Just  PuUishcri,  fcjip,  8to,  2a.  (kl.  clolli.  ^J 

HE  GREAT  SACBIFICE;  or  the  GOSPEL  ACCOttDINO  to  LEVITIOIX 
thp  Rev.  JuiiN  CottMisu,  D.D. 

•  Tliis  forms  tUe  Krst,  Cumpiiaioii  Valatue  to  t/ir  '  SalilialA  3fnr«iiff  RmJim^i^ 
JjOuJon;  JOHS  F,  Shaw,  Soutliamptonjow,  and  Fatemo«t«t-inw. 


T-HE 
X     Bj 


FAMILY    COMMENTARY. 
The  Gospels  complete  in  Three  Volumes,  ISa.  cloth. 

MANNA  IN  THE  HOUSE;  or,  DAILY  EXPOSITIONS  of  the  QOfll 
apMinUj  adapted  for  reading  at  Fwuilj  Worshij 
:H.A.    St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  68.;  St,  Luke,  C».;  8 

Loudon :  John  F.  Sha^',  Soutliaiii[i[ou-row,  und  Futurao&lvr-nnr. 


9^ 
ntaxm 

I 


SHAWS    FAMILY    LIBRARY. 

Thia  day  is  Puhlislied,  F.iolseap  8vo,  price  One  ShilUug. 

•^ICHOLAS  I.,  EMPEROK  AND  AUTOORAT  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIA! 

-L~    A  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  ll^^igo.     Bj  the  Rev.  Henbt  CHUHtMUi,  M.A. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  ApriL 

THE    MODERN    MYSTERY;  or,  Table  Tapping,  its   Hirtory.  PhOoMC*] 
and  General  Attributes.     By  J.  G,  MiC  Waltek,  Anthor  of '  Tilt  Sckriet  Mjalcrj.' 
London;  Joas  F.  SnAW,  Soutliamptfin-iow,  nod  Fate  mutter-raw. 


Just  PrtbUshcd,  Post  Sro,  8s.  Oil.  elolb. 


PERVERSION  ANT>  CONVERSION;  or  Cause  and  Klfert.     By  tb»  Br 
Robert  Maouibe,  Clerical  Seorctary  to  the  Islington  PrutG»ta(il  lulttnlc 

London;  JoHN  F.  SUAW,  SDuthamplou-row,  and  Palcnioel«-n>w.  ] 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OF  RELIGION  FROM  STATl 
PATRONAGE  AND  CONTilOL.— TUE  .iNNUAL  PUBLIC  MEETING  rfJI 
Iield  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  3rd,  at  FINSBUUY  CUAl'KL.  The  chau  mil  be  Uka. 
h^-past  Six  o'clock  by  Apsley  PelUtl,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dr.  Archer,  Charles  i.  Foster,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Rcf .  George  W.  Condor,  of  L««<b),  SilvM 
ifiall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Roy.  Charh^  Slorel,  anii  other  gentlemen,  will  take  port  in  ibe  jr 
CMdmg*. 
11,  I^dgelt-hill  J.  CARVELL  WILUAUS.  I 

%*  Cstalopies  of  the  Society 's  Publications  forwardniL 


Now  ready,  in  8so,  price  8s.  Gd,, 

THE  SYMMETRICAL  STRDCTLTIE  of  BCRtPTtTBE,  or  SCKIPTOI 
PARALLELISM  exemplified  in  an  Analyais  of  the  DecalugoE.  Ilic  Swimm  Od  | 
Mount,  &o.    By  the  Rev.  JonN  Foubes,  tSS.,  LL.D..  DonaMwo'*  ilMi«tal,  ttduibor^ 

Edinhiirgh;  T.  &  T.  Claiik.     London:  Hamilton,  Aaaiu,  It  Cit. 


Now  ready,  in  two  Volumes  Svo,  price  iGjL, 

HISTORY  of  the  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.    With  a  Qwni  Introduatira 
Church  Iliatory.     By  FunJF  ScnAir,  I'rofuiior  in  Theological  S^natwy,  Mttim 
burg.     Hecised  by  the  Autkof.     {Copyright). 

'Its  spirit  LB  ihuruu^yy Chrixtiau,  iu  orraugemenis  ulear, itaxtyU  iiviJy  and altrwlrra-' 
Ediniurgh  Reritic. 

'  Wortiiy  of  a  German  schohtr,  of  a  di»cupli>  of  Neoitder,  and  of  a  UUern^  ud  free  Cta 

timi  and  n^tcatant.'— Bt'Niiur's  Hijgiotffiu.  « 

Ediuhurgb:  T.  t  T.  Clasx.     LondoD:  IIuultox,  Koua, 
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Works  published  by  WABD  &  CO.,  27|  Fatemoster-row. 


THE  HOMILIST  for  May  (No.  XVII.),  price  Is.,  contains: 

1.  The  Necessary  Instrument  of  True  Pro- 
press. 

S.  l^uvingf  the  Truth.     By  jRev.  A.  Hannay. 

S.  Germs  of  Thouf^ht  : — Cliristianity  and 
Pharisaism  —  The  Perfection  oi  Hu- 
manity  —  The  Progressive  Trials  of 
liife's'  Mission  —  The  Good  Man  on 
Earth  in  liis  Intercessory  Function — 


The    Apostolic    Gospel — The    Moral 
Mirror  of  the  Grood. 

4.  The  Genius  of  the  Gospel — ^The  Helijrion 
of  Semblance,  and  the  Religion  of  Sub- 
stance. 

5.  Glances  at  Great  Preachers — ^Williams  6i 
Wem ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkyn,  &c.  &a 


From  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Pro/cx.'for  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  Lancashire  Independent  College, 

*To  tlie  trashy  reli^nous  periodicals  so  copiously  produced  in  the  present  day,  it  ia 
Tefresliing  to  meet  with  a  marked  exception.  The  *  Homilist'  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 
As  far  as  I  can  judp^e,  its  aim  is  to  elevate  the  pulpit.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
modern  pulpit  pjeatly  needs  elevation.  The  articles  in  the  'llomilist/  which  I  have  read, 
display  a  m  nolesome,  vigorous,  original  power  of  thought  eminently  exciting  and  suggestive, 
Here  are  rich  materials  that^may  be  hammered  out  into  many  sermons,  or  used  as  models  oi 
soniioiiiziuG^.  The  periodical  contains  one  department,  entitled  *  Germs  of  Thonffht,*  i 
heading  quite  appropriate.  True  germs  of  thought  lie  thickly  embedded  in  it;  and  tne  few 
notices  of  books  at  the  end  seem  to  be  honest  notices,  not  fulsome  laudations  of  everj 
twaddling  book  that  issues  from  the  press,  nor  tinged  with  the  sectarian  heresv-huntinfl 
s])irit.  Most  heartilv  and  conscientiously,  therefore,  do  I  recommend  the  'Homifist*  to^ 
cla.ssrs  of  readers.  I'oung  preachers  should  studjr  it.  It  will  greatly  benefit  them.  Lay- 
men  (improperly  so  called)  should  read  it.  It  will  create  in  them  a  tliirst  for  sometbinfl 
better  than  what  they  commonly  hear  from  our  pulpits,  and  stir  up  in  their  souls  fedings  imiO 
aspirations  of  the  nobler  sort. 

'  A  hopeful  sign  of  progress  is  this  *  Homilist,'  whose  able  editor  deserves  eveiy  enooa- 
raircMiieut  for  his  generous  and  manly  efforts  to  improve  the  cliaracter  of  modem  sermons, 
lie  sees  clearly  what  is  wanted,  and  is  doing  much  to  call  it  forth.  I  wish  him  abundant 
su(N*ess  in  his  honourable  and  sacred  mission.* 

*  It  is  of  all  Thought  Books  for  Ministers  the  most  suggestive  and  philosophical  we  \\«n 
f;r»en  for  many  a  year.  If  we  have  any  objection  to  make,  it  is  on  the  score  of  too  prodigal 
exjitiulitiire  of  mental  wealth.' — Monthly  Christian  Spectator. 

Just  published,  in  one  voL  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth, 

Consecrated  Heights ;  or,  Scenes  of  Higher  Manifestations.    Bj 

\\k\.  K.  Fkrgison,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

In  a  few  days,  in  one  vol.,  crown  8vo, 

Sacred  Studies ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Development  of  Truth.    Being  a 

Second,  and  enlarged  Edition  of  'Discourses  on  Important  Subjects.*    By  Rev.  Dr. 

DESIGNED  FOR  YOUNG  PEESONS. 

This  day  is  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth  extra, 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  his  Times.    By  Mrs.  Stallybrass. 
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k  15  rmplulically  a  pn)iile'»  Ituok,  it  u 
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writtcTi  And  greatly  enlarged,  pricn  9s.  Od. 

The  method  lays  aside,  in  its  wkrlicrt 
atngcs,  the  notalinn  of  music  in  common  niR. 
But  it  dues  this  only  for  a  short,  time,  while 
tbe  voire,  nur,  uiid  uoderstinuling  arc  deve- 
loped ill  couneiion  with  the  TttSi  nuturo  of 
mu-sic  iticlf.  It  then  bKconiei)  tbo  eusiest, 
tlic  laicki^t.  and  the  most  intelligent  iolro- 
duoCion  tu  the  uie  of  the  old  notatioa  and 
Mid  the  sloruu  of  olassieal  munia. 

DcRidna  the  usual  elemonts  of  miisie,  this 
work  inclndes  Hu^(;ge»tiva  IcMont  for  the 
teauliKr,  and  qiiMtumii  for  examination, — the 
lirinGijilni  of  uulody,  and  of  Thoraugfa  BaM, 
— a  new  pl.in  of  Chauliu^',  uoid  diseuuions  on 
the  ehicf  poiold  of  Pvuliuody  revivoL 
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THE  LATEST  DISCOVERY  IN  ELECTBICITY. 


ELECTRlCITY.sVITALITY 


And  when  Conunnnicated  to  the  System  in  Mild  but  Continuous  Co 

AS  KVUI.VEI)  FROM 

MEINICrs  PATENT  PORTAl^LE 

GALVANIC    ELECTRO    GENERATOK, 


(nNSTIirCTKl)   Td   liK    WOKN    ON 

THE  noPY  i:m>kk  the 

<iAI{MENT.S,  IL.ai>::.;t^| 

To  any  or;:pin  to  which  it  is  apjilitil,  juid  to  the  whr»le  Rvstcin ; 


SUrPLYIXU      MILV     STRED 
ELECTKIC'ITY;  OR.  VIT'^n 
TIONAL  E^'ERGY. 


NERVOUS,  FUNCTIONAL  AND  RHEUMATIC  DISEASES 

(WnKK£   >-U  OKiiATCIO   CIIANGIt  HAS  TAKRIT   PLACK) 


I"»i*nppear  nndnr  tin*  iiinuiM»'*o  orthi;*  wmdiTful  ajf'.'nt,  with  n  snfoty,  certainty  nnt\  «n)et»d,  nhioh  w  v 
it  in  ihmionMrnblr  Im'timuI  iIk^  )NisM)iiIitv  ot'dimlit ;  for  tin*  |)r(H|H*4-'tit**  coutaiii<»  the  XfamOfll  And  Adi 

Of  Upwards  of  600  PersonB  relieved  witbin  tbe  last  Slffbteen  BKontlisi  kiA 


ASS()OIATI<»N,  tho  ACADEMIE  at  Paris  &,t 


The  effect  being  instantaneously  perceptible,  may  be  tested  fireely 

beforehand  at  all  the  Depots. 

•,•  No  kn«»Hlf»l;»o  of  I'livtrioity  required  to  apply  tbe  Generator.    Price  from  5s.  upwards,  accnniixic 

A  full  dencriptitm  of  tins  fviraonlinarv  Di^cmerr,  with  comph^tedirectionn  for  u^e,  te«tin]oniaI<ifn:nn  IIO 
PHYSICIANS,  NOBLEMEN,  CLElUiYMEN'  MAOISTKATES.  PUBLIC  1N8TITUTTONS,  At-.i 
jrnUi*.  (I>y  p'wt  for  two  Mtampn.)  from  C.  Meinitf':*  Eatalili^hiiient,  lUtJ,  lioadenball-iitrect,  Luadon,  or  fl 
agents  in  T..»\rn  or  (Vtiutry,  and  tho  Colonies. 

M.  Meinii;  ran  C'nifnl.'Titlv  r«»eomniend  the  Oenentor  for  the  fillowin;;  Diseasvii : — all  lV>rm!*orCM 

JUienmatlo  and  Keuralgrlc  alVitioni:  Oont^  Atony  of  tbe  I'linctlons,   (Li%«T 
ITvHteria.  Kc.,)  Bpasutodlo  and  A^tbinatlo  Complaints ;  Vervoum  Aiseaaes,  Pel 

rfamp,  Contnn-tion«i,  Paralysis,  &e, 

TUF  A1.TI.BATIVK  ELECTRIC  IMLLKXCE  MIO'.VS  ITSELP  UENEBILLT  FBOM  TUR  IIOMEXT  WSSSf  THT  C 
I2i  Al-riilKP. 

V  THE  ELECTRO  GENERATOR,  whfn  irom  on  the  liver,  ha»  been  fcnmd 

A  very  effectual  preservative  agpinst  Cholera^ 

bupplying  the  central  and  hepntliic  system  with  ^ital  cncrjry  to  rr^i.^t  and  ci>unteraet  all  laiaaniiitic  inilofl 
|] 


N.B.— In  this  now  and  jn"eatly  irapr<»ved  apparatus  durniiilily  is  nivured,  and  all  metallk*  or  wet  coBtJ 
IJody  entirely  olivialrd.     It  weif^htt  tw«»  ounr«»s,  and  I'au  }»••  wuru  nilh  I  he  greatcjit  comfort. 


HYeiENIC     BATHS 


A  roWEKlTL  I'KOMOTER  OP 

H  E  A  L  T  11    AND    W  E  L  L-B  E  I  N  G. 


JENSEN'S    HEBBAGEOUS 


APHNriifARlNA  SAlt^MATHS 


When  dihsohcil  in  a  Cold,  Tepid  or  'Wami  Path,  imparts  so  eminently  Htrenf^heiiini;  and  beneficial  pro 

the  i<ujue,  that  ^hon  once  tried, 

a  Bath  will  scarcely  ever  be  taken  without  it. 

Vttr  the  hnoyaney  and  fre^hnw^s  it  imparts  to  the  system,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  known  Sea-hath. 
IJi;;ljly  re*.«jnnneiKhd  by  that  diMiiufui'*hed  I'hv.sieian, 

D£.  ANDEEW  TJBE,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  &c., 

and  by  other  eminent  rocn\\>eT!v  o^  \\w  Yxc^tjwvm. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW.  \ 
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LONDON: 

WABD  ASD  CO.,  PATEUNOSTF.E  EOW. 

.    OLimANT    ASD    BON,    EDIK BURGH :     R.    JACKSON,    GLASGOW: 
G.  ft  IL  KIXO,  ABERDEEN  :   ANI>  J.  ROBERTSON,  PUBLIN. 

ONE  SHILLING  ft  SIXPENCE. 


I,  JtntQCtl^  DELINQUESCTT     . 

II.  KEIIJ'S     HISTCiRy    OF    TttS 
OHCTECH        ...... 

ITI.    GESTUS  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POFCLASJBBEOUD    ., 

IV.  sriEcnEs  of  the  right  hon.  r.  b  macaula.t. 

V.     CHAltALTERlsncS  OF  rrAIJi(J>r  mstORV     .     .     . 
\I.    TICONPBHOOA:  OB.  THE  BLACK  KAOLB      . 

Va     AUSl'RU  AND  HUNOAltV 

VIIT.    I-ITBLIO  WORBHIP  IN  ENrtLAWO  AMD  WALf  - 

HRrEK  SLVUCES .     _    _     l 
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O&PXTAZ..  OVS  WKKbXXOm, 


TnoHAD  CnAi.i.ifj  £111.  AliL,  I^. 


.  JuuK  ViLiiso-ww,  E»q,  H 

»<^>>a  GtoHuti  Cm-v,  ICmj.  TiioUab  Pmo,  &>]. 

JouK  Disus,  Bnq.  Tnaiux  B.  fltNTMiJL  li^ 

loon  t.  Fletcbeb,  EiH].  TIm  tUgbt  lion.  C  V.  Vm 

Cnuuju  QiKr1.1t,  Ew).,  U.T.         I       Jiuii  WtuM,  Skq. 
£dWABO  WlUfHI,  1^. 

JoSKfU  D»WK>K,  E»q.  IVaLIUl  llvviu,  jiui,  Esq. 

fttrmnts— Tboius  I'uice,  LLD.  SmiBiv— UtTU  Oc«Bni%'i 

SotlciioT — Bnnm  IVai-tdbi^  X»i[.  ~ 

Animal  FKnannis  for  flie  Aweiiun  of  £tOD,  psnUe  b1  i 


K 

SO 

SB 

10      1      '^'^ 

)  16    3 

£    >.    If. 
!    1    S 

t   .    J. 

9  ;  a 

» la   7       SAO 

No  cliarge  for  Stami'ii 


1  Lifi!  lojuiwiofs,  Dcfened  Amoitia,  Mil  Tv^tj  KbA 


Xa  the  rtrc  SepBitmcDt. —  llmitn,  rnntitBrr.,&tarl-tft-1^«>ln.llill^ll 
KliipjMitf;  bi  Du::ks.  it^iC,  uiul  Ki&k  cfali  dcK^fli'iati  lufwtdal  ntxlMftU:  Bale 


A  liluu-ol  Comniuelou  ^ 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW.  , 


JI  A  Y,  1864. 


LONDON: 

WARD  AND  CO,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

.    OLIPIIANT    jUTD    sou,    EDIMBOttOII :     R.    JACKSOK, 

O.  4  R.  KISG,  ABERSBO  ■   ASD  J.  KOBBUTSON,  DUBUN. 

Oh4C  SHILLING  It  SIXPENCE. 


sr^^?sff>>^t-  -■  ["fc^ 
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Annual  Premimns  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  payable  at  death. 


25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

£   «.    d, 
1  16    3 

£    s,   d. 
2    1    5 

£    s.    d, 

2    7    8 

£   *.    d, 
2  15    7 

£    e.    d. 
3     6    0 

Zn  the  Ziife  Bepartment.— Foxtr-pitths  of  the  P^ts  diyisible  by  the  Com 
Deed  of  Settlement,  allowed  to  Assurers. 

No  charge  for  Stamps  is  made  on  Lipe  Policies  issued  by  the  Company. 

All  business  relatinff  to  Life  Insurances,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Family  XaodoYi 
ausacted  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Zn  tbe  Pire  l>epartment.— Houses,  Furniture,  Stock-in-Trade,  Mills,  Mexdu 
Shipping  in  Docks,  Kent,  and  Risk  of  all  descriptions.  Insured  at  moderate  Bates. 

*•«»  from  £100  to  £1000  Advanced  on  Personal  Security,  and  the  Deposit  rf  i 
A  liberal  CkmouBnou  «3[kr«edL  V^  ^^^laSucst^^  ^:didassra»Qc^«  voiS^^^iri^^^^w^. 

/ 
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IV.    JOURNEVEOmJDTHE  DEAD  SEA  A 
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V.  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  ON  THE 
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FLOGGING    
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The  General  Life  &  Fire  Ass 

EftaUuheJ  1S37, 
Smpoietred  hy  i^tedal  JrU  tf  ParliMnvt,  Sri  Ti 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  8TRBB1 
CAPXTJL&,  OMS  mU 

Slitnon. 
Gbobqe  BorsFiEus,  Ebii. 
Thomas  Ceallis,  Esq,  AM.,  M.P. 
iMvie  Geobob  Cope,  Eaij. 

J  OHM  Duos,  Esq. 

Jonn  T.  FLETcnBR,  Esq. 
CnAjiLca  HuiBUiT,  Es<j ,  M.P, 


Wtttu 

T«om 
Tmuma 
ThcTU 

JoiDt  ' 


Him- AM)  WtUKIX,  ^ 

Siiuman. 

JtsEFH  Dawsoh,  Esq.  Wn.uAH  Uuirmi  JUL, 

SeatiBir— Tnojius  Paice,  LL.D,  SIrtiin 

foWtliol— BtepHck  WjiLtnoj 

Tha  followiR)^  4ru  Mntingxt  the  distiuotivo  ftiiituru*  u 

1  Entire  frpcdnm  of  i.Kb  Aiuiiirrd  froiij  rcii)onii)ii!tit;<r, 

linbUiiic:!  o!  piirtntmUip, 

II,  PujDiL'Dt  {]f  Cl&iiiui  ^ii&nuitooil  l),v  &  Ca])ilA)  of  0<bb 

III,  8iamps  0)1  LtPE  Pourii:^.  ar«  p^d  by  tJic  Coiii{« 
XBtlukUfeBepartmene.—  l,  TOtm-nn 

divitdfalQ  bj  IIk!  Comiany'*  Deed  of  S«ttlnnral  kUowcd  U 
8.  All  A»nrnnnca   u«  frffocted    on   l*urtioi]iftliag   a 

AkcciuIuik  luul  Dogc«udin)t  Scidui,  Tor  aliorl  periDda,  atn 

6S,  GO,  59<  or  SO,  or  jirariouat;  ]u  \l\v  evtmt  ot  DeatK. 
3.  Proiuium*  miij  be  pwd  AnnniJly,  HaW-ywiflj,  or 

FumcitU,  in  one  Bum,  or  on  InRntuuifc  ft  Dmtcuu^  Bt 
i.  P^ioiei  on  tlie  Purtieipitlm);  Settle  uumedittclj 

Compauy. 
$.  Tho  Ag«  of  the  Awnrc^d  »dtiuttc^  on  BotiMTiLtlon  Bt 
6.  PoKrio  lumignod  «*  Bccnritj  not  forfeited  by  Ond 

Judicial  SvntcncMi. 
In  tho  Flr«  D«partm«at. — Bouses,  FunilOR, 

BhippUiK  in  Doc:ki.  Kml,  luid  Kiik  cif  ill  dcecription:^  u 

^  tiowis  fruBi  £100  to  £1000  AdvoDOnd  on  PummI  S 
(1  he  cllooted  by  Ihe  Buirowcr. 


2«C  &  Z«S,  XBBSn  BTKn*. 


JT!^ 


^5^ 


THE    CHE-KIANC    SILK. 


two  Tcort  I  oiDiDqcBiiltv,  }i  rtll  i,- 

D.  BICHOLSOir  &  Ci^,  MO  ud  MS,  I 


X    CHBISrUSITV  AND  M0RAJISIEDAN18M  .    , 
n.     WE1H8"  FItENCH  PBOTESTiNT  BEFUOBBS     . 

III.     FBEE  AND  CHBAP  O0AL8 

rv.     BADUrS    OOMMKNTAKY    ON   THB   BFUniA    10    '■ 

KPHESIAN8 - 

V.     TALPOUED'S  CASTILIAN 

VL    OUIZOTS  HISrrOBY  OF  OLIVBE  CBOMWELL     .     -    .    .    m 

VII.     PENRY.  THE  PILGRIM  MABTYK fU 

VUL     THB    LITERATUBE   AND   PKCLOaOPHV   OP   tCGWOSQ 

AND  FIELD  SPORTS .    TW 

IK,    THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  AND  THB  CHUBCHWAIIOEII 

OF  ST.  PAUX'S .,.-,.    Ht 

BE\THW  OF  THE  MONTH   ............     W 
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RHpateered  by  Speci.il  J>-!t  tf  PitrHaimJ. 
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GsoBSE  BousnBia,  Esq. 
Tbohas  Ckaum,  E»q.  Aid..  HUS, 
Jjt.cx)B  Geoksz  Cope,  Yac^. 
Jcias  DuoK,  E»n, 
John  T.  rtEicHER,  Eaq. 
Cearlss  IIiNBixr,  E»q.,  M.P. 


Wn-uix  Hnrrra,  Ald. 

TaoxAs  ?im,  E«q, 
TnuMAS  B.  Boowiar,  Kn. 
The  Riaht  Itos.  0.  P,  YttUBBft,  1 
Jonx  VVnxa,  Eoq, 


fluBitoti. 

em  Divsotr,  £sq.  WiujiJi  UrsTKB,  juil,  £tq.  Qmbcb  Ubm;  , 

Z((TiuiE — TiiuuAii  I^ititrK,  LL.D.  aumif— Puip  OcojtnDt,  Eaq. 

SoUcitor— STEPKejf  Wunai^  £»}. 


AnDiwI  PremiiuDS  for  tl 

B  A^unmoe  of  £100.  pqriik  at  dntk. 

SS 

30 

as 

ID 

U 

1  16    S 

&    t.    i. 
S     1    G 

8    T    8 

£  «.    d. 
9  IS    7 

£    f.    A 
9    B    (t 

No  dinrgo  for  Stamps  is  made  on  Itn  Pounw  imnl  bj  Uu)  Om^Mnr. 


la  the  rire  Bojiartnunit. — Hmufii,  Funiitara.  Btodt'b-TtaiH  WSia,  Moefa 
Shippiuj;  ill  Docks,  MtxA,  imA  lU»k  of  Ul  dosonptioM,  luinut  at  inodenUe  RaIm. 

Xmmm  torn  £100  to  £1000  Adrttool  TO  VvamX  SooonU,  unl  Uw  DmCtt  tC 
PnllCT.  '  ^        -^ 

A  iibarol  Comaiinoii  lUowsd  to  SoUdtoo,  AiHttfcnym.  a^  Summon.        ^^| 


PERSONS  SLTFERISG  FROM 
ERVOUS,    FUNCTIONAL,    OR    RHEUMATIC    DISEASES, 

ARE  EARNESTLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  PERUSE  THE  PROSPECTUS  OP 
MEINIC'S    PATENT    PORTABLE 


COHSTROCTED  TO  BE  WORK  OK  THE  BODY  UKDES  THE  OABKEKTB, 

_ .  o  nniiiuoo  tbnuHlti!  Ihil  liirr*  ••  a  moat  e^OtsKI,  oomfbrtable.  und  dmcut  mlnumlOIUly 
Ml*  tpmtJy  niUiin  Ow  riwh  of  r»prT  ono.  lie  Price  btaig  fr.™  ft,  npinny]..  wcordins  i"i  p:>weT.  The 
>,  beiim  iuUnUiwnulv  par«v>J'''e.  iii>7  tir  Mted  b^forrbuul  ■(  Ms.  Kiaio'K  EnisiraiuEnTK.  lua, 
BiuiT,  ud  2131,  PicciDiu-i  (BMC  Stgtoi'-  CiiTui).  PnMpMtuaH  grttu,  01  p«  F«t  for  T«> 
I  whiAh  hu  rcociinl  tlw  ippioTiil  of  tbc  Cc^gei  uid 


isEoa     iiir  [^^>'HiM^'li^ 


] 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY. 

i,  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  LONDON. 

htiituhd  1S30. 

Sahitel  lltBBEiiT.  Ehq,,  Chaifmait. 

WiiJ-IiM  R,  RowssoK,  Esq.,  Depnty-Chainiiaa. 

n  Scale  or  PBEuiusia  adopted  by  tliis  OCGoo  will  be  found  of  a  very  modcnitfl^ 

_.-,  but  &t  the  name  time  quite  iwleqiutc  lo  tho  risk  iocarrcd. 

btiK-Fimia,  or  80  per  (xdX.  of  the  Pro6l8,  kc  asBigned  lo  PoliciM  «wy  Jiflk  year,  aud 
be  applied  to  incrcMC  the  sum  msttrtsl,  to  an  unmediat«  pajuieut  iu  cash,  or  to  the 
^^ion  and  ullimftte  rxtinction  <A  future  PmraiuniB. 
(e-ThUid  of  the  Prf-iaiuiu  on  Tnsurancts  of  £GO0  and  vpwwd*,  for  tbc  vliolc  term  of 
tuftT  remain  aa  a  debt  upon  the  Potior,  in  be  naid  oCT  at  convnoicnne ;  or  the  Directors 
IgM  Muna  of  £50  and  upwards,  oia  t&e  Bcount;  of  Pulioiea  effcOted  with  t!u«  Couipaii; 
iie  whole  tenn  oJ  Ufo,  vhnK  ihtj  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 
ICCBITI.— ^Those  who  effect  iDsumtoca  with  thia  CoiopMi;  nrc  protected  \n  it>  Sub- 
^^d  Capital  of  £760,000,  of  which  nearly  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  riak  bcumd 
loniliers  of  Mutual  Soeictiea. 

io  aatisfactoTY  liiuncial  condition  of  the  Compaaj,  eiclaaive  of  the  Snbaoifbed  and  be 
A  Capital,  Will  be  acGu  bj  the  following  Stataoent : — 
On  tlie  Slat  October,  1953,  the  sumi  Assured,  including  Boons  added, 

amounted  to S2,500.000 

The  Premiinn  Fnnd  to  mnr«  than 800,000 

d  the  Annual  Income  &Dm  the  same  Bonrce^  to 109,000 

nnees,  -without  participation  in  PiofiU,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rat«a. 

SAMUEL  ING^VUi.  Attwwy.      I 


BEMOVALJhim  12,  M0OR6ATE  ST.,  lo  66,  GJiACECffUBCH  ST, 

ECIAL  NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  ASSURERS. 

HHE  Sisteentli  Annual  Report  of  the  SCOTTISH  PRO^'IDENT  INSTITU- 

TION  (EaUHiihed  in  1S37.  and  Incorporated  by  SpeoiiJ  Aot  of  Parliaioant).  " 
'~,  and  maj  be  had  bte,  on  application.    This  Society  ia  the  unt;  one  in  wni 
tages  of  Mutual  lA/t  Juuraiute  can  be  seenrcd  by  itodrntU  Pnmimiu.    A  OOmj 
■  £ato,  Priaeiplei,  ami  Trogreu  la  invited  with  those  of  other  companies. 

LoKDon  Bkascb,  06,  QucECm^ncn-sruET,  Comer  of  Fcndiuroh-atrect. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Sriifknt  Stfrtiary. 
!•  in  uy  pait  of  the  Coutitij  cm,  irifecmt  Jir'afjtlfe  m  Qnos  for  non-appc 


TIT^ 


